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JULY 1936 

2nd. Diai^aietlng news came from North India towns of hood-havoc due to many 
rivers over-flowing their banks. 

3ird. The activities of the European Association in respect of the new constitutional 
reforms, were reviewed by the chairman of the Sind branch of the Association 
at Karachi. 

4th. Hindus in the districts of Bengal warmly supported the move to have the 
Communal Award adjusted in their favour. 

The need for persistent propaganda In favour of Islamic principles was stressed 
at the opening of a Moslem conference in Kumbakonam. 

5th, The Bengal Presidency Moslem League held a meeting in Calcutta where reso- 
lutions were carried with a view to achieve solidarity at the election. 

6th, Terrorist activity In the Chittagong district caused the authorities grave anxiety 
according to statements made by District officials when they addressed a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the local Anti-Terrorist Organization at Chittagong 
The authorities had received Information, It was stated, that a new terrorist 
party was at the moment being formed and the oolleotlon of arms for their 
purpose was being actively made. Several released detenus, it was further alleged 
were held to be responsible for attempts to organize the movement in certain 
areas In the district and they and others had been busily engaged in secret 
recruitment to the new party. A distributing factor had been these malcontents' 
attempt to recruit boys to the terrorist ranks ; and an appeal for greater vigilance 
on the part of parents and guardians was made, ^ 


9th. The new Howr^ Bridge Commissioners accepted the tender oflMessrs, Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering ComDanv fTjnndnni. frM* Ok Anofttll nftnv. >w 


Bridge and Engineering Company 
Howrah Bridge in accordance with 
engineers, Messrs. Bendell, Palmer 


(London), for the construction of the new 
prepared by their consulting 
* M.*-*w* and Tritton, The Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Company were prepared, if they could make resonable contracts, to 
use steel manufactured and fabricated in India. 8o, stated tho Commissioners, thev 
had been able to take advantage of the low rates tendered by this Company 
without affecting Indian industry, ^ ^ 


The death occurred at Lahore of Sir 
leader. 


Pazl-i-HussIn, the prominent Punjab Moslem 


loth. Diaoipllnary action was taken by the 0. P. Congress against certain of their 
members for an alleged breach of Congress oreeda 

1 ^**® ‘■f'l'lerson Khal” at Brahmanbaria H. E. the Governor ro- 
misoonoeiSd p!t?IotiS! wastage" caused by 

National Chamber of Commerce endorsed the general terms of the 
Indian Companies Amendment Bill, 1936, but suggested certain changes. 

The ^mmlttee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed a 
letter to the Government of India In regard to the employment of fJ^TeWn oaXts 

Strong condemnation of the Communal Award was expressed at a meeting of the 
Bengid ProTinoial Congress Committee held in Oalonttar ® 
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13th. Many problems, iucUidiug tho coming oloctious and tha Sarda Act, woio discus- 
sed at a meeting of the Calcutta Constituency of the All-Iudia W omen’s Conference. 

The Esoeutive Oomioil of tlie Bengal Unitoil Moslem Party invited Mr. M. A. 
Jiimali to visit Calcutta in oonnectiou with the coming elections. 

The danger of acuto rivalry betvvooii rail and road transport in India was em- 
phasised by His Escellenoy tho Ticoroy whon he opened the Transport Advisory 
Council session in Simla. His Ejccellency pointed out tho tendency of certain 
commodities, capable of bearing higher charges, to gravitate away from the rail- 
way and towards the motor lorry, might force tlio railways, in an attempt to 
maintain solvency, to recast tho rate system, to the detriment of those classes 
of traffic least able to carry any incroasod chaige for transportation. Such a 
process, Lord Linlithgow added, would in a very short timo had to a serious dis- 
location of the whole commercial structure, while upon agriculturo the ofCects 
would be most damaging and as regards certain typos of produce it would pro- 
bably be lethal. 

14th. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha issued a statement calling on Hindus in 
the province to take stock of the political situation and to deviso measures to 
safeguard their future position undor the Reforms , 

ISth. A crowded meeting of Hindus hold at tho Town Hall, Calcutta, to support 
the memorial, recently sent by Hindus of tlie province to tho Secretary of State for 
India, urging the holding in abeyance or modification of the Communal Award in 
Bengal. Dr. Rabindra Nath Xagoro presided. Most of the speakov.s attacked the 
Communal Award as a measure doliboratoly designed to punish the Hindus, and 
made it clear that their fight was not against the Mohammedans but against the 
British Government. 


16th. The development of agricultural research schemes was referred to by the 
Viceroy when he addressed tho Advisory Board of tho Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research at Simla. 


An attempt on tho life of His Majesty King Edward occurred when the King 
was riding at tho head of his troops in procession from Hyde Park after presenting 
Colours to six battalions of the Foot Guards. Tho King had just passed tho Arch 
at the top of Constitution Hill when a man tlirew a missilo at him which 
turned out to be a revolver, struck tho flank of tho King’s charger, which kicked 
it. Tho King looked round, and unperturbed, continued to ride slowly ahead. 


18ih, The attitudo of subjects of Indian States was defluod at Iho Indian States’ 
People’s Conference at Karachi. 

Opening the Agarwal Mahasabha Session in Calcutta, Mr. I). P. Khaitan deplored 
the “sinister doctrine of provincialism” that was creeping into Indian commercial, 
social and political life. 

The Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research formula- 
ted plans to give an impetus to tho breeding of belter cattle in India. 


19lh. “A striking address was delivered Sir Cowasjoo JeUangir at the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Liberal Conference in which ho reiterated that his party’s objective was 
Dominion Status for India. 

The attitude of the Socialists towards the Congress was explained at the Sind 
Socialist Conference, held at Karachi, and attended by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Punjab Nationlist Congress Party decided to oppose the Communal Award 
and to submit a memorial to the Secretary of State for India demanding its repeal. 

25tli, Resolutions protesting against the agitation by a section of Hindus against the 
Communal Award were passed at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Central National Mohammedan Association. 

29th. Sir John Anderson attended a police parade at Dacca and after presenting 
awards for meritorious services made an important pronouncement on the dacoity 
menace m the Province, 
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31st. Pandit Nehru objected at a Ramlpindi meeting to the greater prominonce 
given to a ‘^Red” tag in comparison with the Congress flag. 

The importance of the Co-operative movement in improving rural conditions vvas 
sti’essed by the Hon. Nawab bir K, G, K, Faroq^iii in opening the Dacca Divisional 
Co-operative Conference. 


AUGUST 1936 

13th. In his presidential address at the All-India Students’ Conference at Lucknow, 
Mr. M. A. Jmnah warned students against indulging iu aggressive politics. 

15th. Bengal Hindus hold a Conference in Calcutta to review their position xinder 
the new Constitution, 

Mr. Jinnah addressed a meeting of U. P. Moslems on tlio aims of the Moslem 
Leagne and the need of communal and inter-communal unity. 

16th. The Communal Award was condemned at a mooting of Bengal Hindus in 
Calcutta. 

18th. The aim of the Moslems was to attain solidarity, said (Mr. Jinnah, addressing 
Moslem students in Calcutta. 

19th. Mr. Jinnah explained the aims of the Moslem League Parliamentary Board to 
a gathering of students in Calcutta, 

20th. An appeal to Moslems of Bengal to rally round tho banner of tho All-India 
Moslem League was made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in Calcutta. 

2l8t. Presiding over the annual meeting of tho Provinoial Council of tho Hoy Rcouts 
Association, His Excellency tho Governor said ho was pleased with tho progress 
of the movement in the province. 

22nd. The All-India Congress Committee voted against a dooision on olTico accop- 
tauce being taken at tho Paizpur session in December. 

23rd. A resolution demanding that Hindi should bo tho olfieial language of tho 
Congress was lost on the concluding day of A. I. C. C., mooting in Bombay. 

26th. The complete unity achieved by Bengal Moslems as the result of the agree- 
ment arrived at by thorn was emphasised by Mr. M. A. Jinnah iu an interview in 
Calcutta. 

28th. The necessity of co-operation -in vospect of agricultural dovolopmout was 
stressed by the 'Viceroy whoii ho addressed the opomng xneetiug of tho Govoru- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kosoarch at Simla. 

Addressing a meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta Mr. B, 
M. Birla referred to the need of a favourable trado balaiiee of India, 

Recital of the praise of the Prophet’s companions, called Madho Rahaba led to 79 
arrests at Lucknow. Tho piiblio recitation of the praises of the first throe ^MvhalifAs’^ 
or other companions of the Prophet of Islam (known as Madho Rahaba) was 
resented by the Shiahs who regard tho first llxree ‘^Khalifus^’ as uHurpor.s. 
For the fourth consecutive Friday Sunni Mosloms dofieil tho ban on imblie 
recital and courted arrest iu batches after prayers. The headquarters of tlm 
agitation, which had been joined by the Ahrar '“Rod Shirts” was lllla Mosque. 
Apprehending trouble, tho District Magistrate promulgated curfew order on 
Thursday night, banning proocssious and assemblies of moro than five persons. 
Three Ahrar leaders were arrested for defiance of these orders, 

1(b) 
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29lh. Himalayas was climbod for tho first time to-dav. The conqaerors of the 
hi^'hust ijeak m tho BrUish Empiro (25,CG0 foot) woro tbe joint British-Americaa 
ExpoditioUi led by Trofossor Graham-Brown of Cardiff University. Other mem- 
bers iuoludod Messrs. N. U’Dell of tho 1924 Everest Expedition, and H. W, Til- 
maii of tho 1935 Everest Kecouiiaissanco Expedition. Of the rest of the ’party 
there or four Amerioaiis took part in a magnificent expedition to the Minava 
Gongkar Massif in Westorn China six yoars ago. 


SEPTEMBER 1936 

iBt ^ A Press Note issued in connexion with tho Bengal Qovornmont’s plans for finan- 
cially aiding ex-doteniis to start small laetorios in liengal. 

The Congress Nationalist Party's Working Committeo, passed a rosoluiion on tiio 
Congross manifesto, expressing its satisfaction in tho ohango of tho Congress atti- 
tude towards tho Communal Award from ouo of neutrality to ouo of rojoction. 
Tho resolution “regrets that the Congross manifesto has not given assurance to the 
public that Congross representatives will work for the rojoction of tho Award in 
and outside tho legislatures ; considers it oxtromeiy unfortunate that tho Congress 
banned the agitation against tho Award ; emphasizes the necessity of a ceaseless 
and sustained agitation against tho Award ; and regards tho Award as the greatest 
obstacle to the growth of Indian nationalism and its existenco in the body politic 
as pernicious poison.” 

3jfd. A long statement was made by tho President in the Assembly over the walk- 
out incident. 

4th. The Leader of the Congress Party made a statement on the recent walk-out in- 
cident in the Assembly. 

6th. The construction of the Howrah bridge, the contract for which had been given 
by the Bridge Commissioners and the Bengal Government to tho Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company of Darlington (England), and not to tho Indian Combine 
“which quoted a lower tender,” was the subject of interpellations in the Assembly 
by Mr. S, Satyamurti and others. 

llih. After nearly three and a half days' debate the Assembly approved without 
dissent the motion that the Companies Bill, as amended in Select Committee, be 
taken into consideration. 

12th. Heavy floods in the United Provinces and Bihar was responsible not 
only for the disorganization of train traffic but also for a number of deaths. 
Owing to breaches in many places, some of tho East Indian Railway trains arrived 
at Howrah Station several hours late. The down Delhi-Ealka mail was delayed by 
over nine hours and the down Bombay mail by six hours. From Ranchi came the 
news of the death, by drowning, of the Rev. G. C. Olossop, a missionary. While 
crossing a stream the ferry boat in which he was one of the passengers overturned 
and was swept away, A communique issued by tho U. P. Government stated that 
37 lives had been lost in the floods in the Pindarpar patties of the Garhwal district 
and 80 heads of cattle drowned. The damage to property was estimated at Rs. 10,000. 
The flood situation in Bihar was grave, the level of the Bamodar river having risen 
alarmingly. 

13kh. Lucknow experienced torrential rain as the result of which over 100 houses 
collapsed in the city. Nine persons were reported to have been killed and a num* 
ber injured by falling debris. 

14th. The flood situation at Patna in Bihar caused gra^e anxiety as the embankment 
south of the city was breached, Tho embankment gave way at seven o’clock 
resulting in a 20-foot breach. The water surged into the electric power station and 
for an hour, from nine o’clock, the city was plunged in darkness. Owing to in- 
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cessant rain for two days heavy landslips occurred at several places between 
Chubhait and Sukna in Northern Bengal and all traffic between Darjeeling and 
Siliguri was suspended for some hours. 

18th. Three thousand and 500 houses collapsed and 10,000 were under water, froni 
waist-deep to a man’s height, in the Patna City sub-division area alone, both i’ur3.1 
and urban. The majority of the houses which collapsed were hutcha. Sixty 
mohallas of the city and 66 villages of the sub-division were badly afCocted. 
Several houses also collapsed in Sandalpnr, Lohanipur, Pirthipur and Dariapur in 
the western part of the town. 

19th. A review of the work of the Moslem League since the constitution of its 
Central Parliamentary Board was made hy Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the president, at a 
meeting of the Board held at Simla. Barring a ‘‘rift in the lute” recently created 
in Bengal, Mr. Jinnah said, everyone who counted in the public life of that pro- 
vince was represented on the Board. Mr. Jinnah had no doubt that tho Board 
there would function better than in any other province with tho spread of the 
League’s activities. The only provinces where no appreciable progress had bcou 
made were the Frontier, Sind, Bihar and Orissa. In Bombay the Board was in 
full vigour, in Madras a strong Beard had been formed as also in Assam. In tho 
Punjab progress was not so satisfactory as desired, but the situation seomed to be 
hopeful. In the U. P., the support and political consciousness behind the 
League were more solid than in any other province. 

Sir Chnnilal B. Mehta, Sheriff of Bombay, gave a dinner in honour of tho South 
African delegation which arrived in Bombay on a “goodwill” tour of India. Sir 
Chunilal, on behalf of the citizens of Bombay, accorded a warm welcome^ to tho 
members and the ladies accompanying the delegation. In tho course of his spooch 
Sir Chunilal expressed the hope that they would carry back to South Africa tho 
most pleasant and profitable memorios of their stay in India, and that their good- 
will towards the country would find its happiest expression in a gosture of good- 
will towards Indians in this country who could justly claim to bo true children 
of African soul. 


20th. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay addressed the Oovornmont of India 
on the subject of an Indo-British trade agreement 

21 * 1 . The Viceroy sent a message of wolcome to tho South African Goodwill Dele- 
gation which was on a tour of India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy referred to tho coming constitutional changes in 
India when he addressed both the Houses of tho Legislature in tfimla. 

22nd. A remark by a Bengal member caused an uproar in tho Congress benches in 
the Assembly, 

The Council of State passed a resolution that India should withdraw from the 
League of Nations. 


27th. An attempt was made this week-end to givo Moslem candidates and voters in 
the coming elections somo sort of authoritativo guidance on party programmes in 
general and tho Congress manifesto in particular. 

28th. A Moslem delegation submitted an appeal to tho Viceroy urging a rovisiou 
of “repressive” British policy in I^alestine. 

The Assam Council passed the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1D35, and 
Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill. 


30th. Sir Muhammad Habibullah, on tho eve of his retirement from tho Dowanship 
of Travanoore, spoke of tho new 'responsibilities facing Indian States in the 
“momentous changes” soon to take place in India, 
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2nd. Fifty-six Bengal detenus were released on the completion of their training for 
a business career and expected to join their factories next month. 

3rd. Charges were framed by a Special Tribunal at Alipore against 28 men and a 
woman who were being tried for alleged conspiracy to wage war against the 
King-Emperor. 

The Assam Legislative Council passed tho Assam Court Foes (Amendment) Bill 
and the Assam Stamps (Amendment) Bill after which His Excellency Sir Michael 
Keane prorogued the Council, 

5th. The President of the Assembly placed a ban on a Calcutta news-paper and its 
representative in the Assembly. 

Europeans in Bengal took stops to select suitable men to represent them in the 
new legislatures and equip them with all necessary information. 

7th. Opposite views on the office acceptance issue were expressed by Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Mr. S. Satyamurti in Madras. 

Negotiations completed between the Cleveland Engineering Company and the 
Braithwaite, Burn and Jessop Construction Company, by which tho latter would 
become sub-contractors for the new Howrah bridge.' 

A reference to enhanced risks arising out of the unsatisfactory methods of coal 
mining was made by the Industries Member in the Assembly. 

8th. Sardar V. Patel and Pundit Nehru appealed to Congressmen for funds for the 
party’s election campaign. 

Allegations against the Bengal Government were made and refused in the 
Assembly during a debate on the neutrality of State servants in elections. 

9th, At a conference of the Mymensingh Landholders’ Association, Mr, T. 0. Gos- 
wami urged the need for a thorough inquiry into the laud system in Bengal. 

Several villages were innundated and extensive damage caused to crops by floods 
in Bengal and Assam, 

nth. The death occurred at Bnrdwan of Mr, Abul Kasem. 

Disciplinary action was taken by the Assam Congress Parliamentary Executive 
against a member who recently criticised the party’s policy. 

12th. Seven official bills were passed in the Assembly to-day. 

In the Assembly Sir A. H. Ohuznavi criticised the attitude of Mr. Fazlul Haq in 
making charges against certain Bengal Ministers. 

13th. A meeting of the special committee of Ministers was held in Delhi to consi- 
der tho replies received to the questionnaire issued by the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes regarding Federation, 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce protested against proposals by two Railways 
for enhancing the classification of certain commodities. 

14th. Suggestions for an improved quality of candidates for the Indian Military 
Academy were made in a memorandum prepared by some members of the 
Central Legislature and in the Commandor-in-Ohief’s reply to it. 

15th. Serious communal rioting broke out in Bombay following the failure of efforts 
last nighty to arrive at a settlement of the Byculla temple-mosque dispute. The 
casualty list was gradually rising and the latest figures were 13 dead and over 140 
injured. The injured included three deputy inspectors of police and 50 constables. 
The zone of fighting was steadily widening and the military had been asked to 
stand by. Orders banning the gathering of more than five and the carrying of 
arms, including Lathis^ were enforced since the evening. Fifty rioters were 
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so far arrested but the combatants withdrew to narrow streets and laiios and. 
cases of stray assaults aud stabbing were increasing. 

16th. Wth. the break of dawn Bombay was again plunged into an orgy of communal 
fighting— this time of severe nature than the previous day. Pitched battles 
between Hindus and Moslems were the order of the day and by nightfall 18 
persons had been killed and over 150 injured, bringing tho total number of 
casualties since the fighting began to 3^ dead and over 320 wounded. Detach- 
ments of police were constantly on the move quelling one outbreak after another 
and opening fire on more than'a dozen occasions. Tho entire force of the city was 
out and 500 policemen requisitioned from the districts. The Commissioner of Police 
was given full powers to cope with the situation. The Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate issued a curfew order prohibiting people from leaving thoir homes between 
the hours of 10 p. ra. and 6 a. m. 

17th. "With the lifting of the curfew this morning the rioters again took up 
strategic positions — out this time they were much better organized anil more 
ready to hit and run or make little sallies to engage dotachments of polio o or 
members of the opposite community in miniature battles. Thus the third day- of 
fighting in Bombay witnessed a much more bitter struggle as also acts of extreme 
cruelty. Mosques, temples and shops were burned and desperate battles continued 
till nightfall in streets and lanes, sometimes baroly eight feet wide. 

"With a view to encouraging farming among educated youths, tho Punjab 
Government granted 40 plots of land to graduates in agriculture. 

18th. Detachments of the Durham Light Infantry wore called out to cope with tho 
Hindu-Moslem riots in Bombay. After a comparatively quiet night, arson and 
pillage began afresh with the break of dawn, nearly 40 shops being forced open 
and looted by 2 o’clock in the^ afternoon. Bhondy Bazar was again tho storm 
centre of the disturbances. Hooliganism continued throughout tho morning, with a 
progressive worsening of the situation as the day advanced. The casual ties now 
totalled 44 dead and 450^ injured. Two temples in Bliendy Bazar burned 
down, while hardly any Hindu shop on Mahomed Ali lload escaped pillage 
Moslem shops in Samuel Street fared the same fato. His Excellency the 
Governor, accompanied by Sir Robert Bell, Home Merabor, visited tho disturbed 
area and conferred with the loaders of both communities aud tho 
Mayor of Bombay. 

19th. The sight of military patrols in tho streets of Bombay had salutory elToct on the 
mobs and no organized rioting occurred here -to-day. A"t 4 p. m. tho cusuaUios 
were one dead and fivo^ woumlod. Tho riots Urns accounicil for the loss of 05 
lives. Over 500 persons injured in five days. There were, however, a numhor of 
cases of arson and stray assaults. Tho withdrawal of troops after two hoiuV 
patpl duty at 5 p. m. yesterday was followed by renewed rioting aud looting and 
« compelled to open lire on four occasions. The Oommi.ssiotior 


quiet” was the rocurriug burden of tho mnssagos (lasliod to-day to head- 
police vans fiti^ with portable wireless tnuisrnitting sets, touring the 
affLcted areas in the city. The work of building a Sabha, Man(Un> in front of tho 
Maruthi temple m Byculla, which started tho live-ilay orgy of communal rioting 


sesS\IglTn LahoV“'^ “'““I" Mahasabha 

^'^^0 "0 casus of assault or 
There was a talk of tho Lahore soooiiors organizing a parallel Ilinau Mahasabha. 
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24th, A conference of C. P. Moslems considered the formation of a Moslem Leagne 
parliamentary board in the province. 

25th. Congress leaders in Benares could not succeed in ending the differences with 
Bengal Congress over the Communal Award. 

Fifty persons walked out of the Nagpur Moslem Conference following disagree- 
ment with Maulana Shaukat All’s ruling from the chair. 

27th. The Durga Pujah festival was enthusiastically celebrated in all parts of India. 

29th. The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met at Bombay to decide 
the procedure to be adopted at the joint conference of Princes and Ministers. 

30th. Caution was urged on Indian States at the joint conference of Rulers and 
their Ministers called at Bombay to consider federation. 

Slat. The States Conference ended in Bombay after deciding to continue enamination 
of federation issues through two new committees. 

Indian educational problems were discussed at a conference of U. P. Depressed 
Classes at Lucknow. 

A number of administrative and local problems were discussed by the Bengal 
Governor in his joint reply to addresses of welcome in Rangpur. 


NOVEMBER 1936 

Ist. “Hindustan is for Hindus and Moslems cannot dictate to us,” said a Democratic 
Swaraj Party leader at their Nasik Conference when he criticized Congress 
for making too many concessions to win Moslem support. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Sabha leaders of various political 
groups recently met to arrange a concerted election programme but the Bengal 
Congress abstained* 

2nd. Mr. Fazlul Huq removed from membership of the Moslem League Central 

Parliamentary Board for alleged disloyalty to and defiance of the Board’s policy. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior was installed with the full powers of rule by the 
Viceroy. 

3rd. The All-India Socialist Party decided to appeal to the Congress and the country 

to prepare for a nation-wide hartal on April 1 next as a protest against the new 

India Constitution. 

4th. Tea cultivation and marketing problems were dealt with by the chairman at 
the annual general meeting at Dibrugarh of the Assam Valley Indian Tea Plan- 
ters’ Association. 

5th. The last session of the 0. P. Council under the present Constitution, was 

addressed by the Governor of the province. 

All Amendments to the U. P. Famine Relief Fund Bill made in the U. P. 
Council were opposed by the Finance Member and were rejected. 

7th. A Compromise arrived at between the congress and the Congress Nationalist 
Party who agreed to co-operate in fighting the Sections in the U, P. 

Socialism was the only solution for India’s poverty and unemployment problems, 
said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru^ addressing a meeting in Calcutta. 

8th. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee passed a resolution expressing 
satisfaction at the All-India Congress election mamfesto. 
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9di. The Punjab States Council completed their survey of practically the whole 
field of federal questions. 

The curfew order was in force again in Bombay following fresh cases of 
stabbing yesterday. 


10th. Two persons were killed and thirty-five Injyed in the Hlndu-Moslem riots 
up to SIX o’clock this evening. The hopes raised by the quiet that followed the 

reinforcement of the Curfew order and section 144 yesterday were beli^ early 
this morning when a series of stray assaults culminated m a pitched battle. The 
fight took place in Kamatipura Fifth Lane, the scene of several such battles last 
month. Two mobs of Hindus and Moslsms, each a hundred strong, collected at 
either end of the lane and bombarded one another with stones, brickS; roof tiles 
and soda water bottles. 


lltb. A note of optimism In regard to the future financial prospects of tho Punjab 
was struck by Sir Herbert Emerson in his address to the last session of tho 
province’s Council. 

A tribute to the great work done by the Frontier Council (luring the 4 and 
half years of its existence was paid by Sir Ralph Griffith in his farewell speech 
at the last session of the Council. 

The Bengal Council passed the amendment Bill which provides for the abolition 
of local boards. 

A resolution demanding the inclusion of women !n India’s new Cabinets was 
passed at a meeting of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 


12tli. About 30 members of the C. P. Council ^ (Opposition group) walked out of the 
chamber as a protest against allege(l ^uuconstitalional and illegal” pi*oocduro« 

The N. W. F. P. Council rejected a resolution for the removal of tho Govern- 
ment’s ban on the “Frontier Gandhi,” 

13t!i. The text of the new treaty between His Majesty tho King-Emperor and tho 
Hizam gave the Isizam of Hyderabad and tho Borars tlie status of a constitutional 
sovereign in the Berars. 

Presiding over the Lucknow Conference of tho Indian Christian Association, 
Mr. B. Ahmad Shah declared that provincial autonomy was worth a trial and tho 
community would work the reforms. 

The Maharaja of Travancoro passed a decree throwing open tho tomplos in 
the State to all classes of Hindus. Tho decision to throw open all lomplos to all 
classes of Hindus in the State was describod, among other things, as a wise and 
bold step. 

14th. When a deputation of Sunni Moslems waited on tho U. P. Govornor, Bit Harry 
Haig, he stressed the need of an early and lasting scttlomout of tho Bunni— t5Uiah 
dispute which at the momont divided their ranks. 

Armed men mountod on elephants tried to break up a Congross mooting at 
Bobbili, in the Andhra district, which Pandit Hohru was addressing# 

16tb, The Bengal Congress party opened its election campaign with a reaffirmation 
of its intention to wreck the now Constitution. 

The police were obliged to open fire on riotous Moslem and HiinJu mobs in Bombay, 

17th. The All-India Kisan Conference arranged for a number of peasants to march 
to Faizpur to attend the Congress session tncro, 

19th. The H. P, Majlis Ahrar decided to suspend civil disobodlonco in response to 
the Governor’s statement in reply to the Sunni deputation that waited on him, 

20th. The Travancoro proclamation throwing open all tomplos in tho State to tho 
Hanjans created anxious problems for Cochm and Malabar. 
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21st. The country’s debt to the railway system was emphasized by the Viceroy 
when he opened the annual meeting of the Indian Railway Conference Association at 
Delhi. 

22nd. Those who talked of immediate Socialism for India wero enemies of the 
Congress, said Mr. Satyamurti in a speech at Matunga, Bombay. 

Bihar’s financial integrity was referred to by His Excellency the Governor in 
his farewell address to the Council. 

A five-year programme was undertaken by the Sind Government for the agricul- 
tural improvement of the province. 

24th. A resolution calling upon the Government to release all political prisoners 
and detenus, was passed at a meeting in Calcutta of the Bengal Hindu Sabha. 

The Secretary of the Allahabad branch of the Socialist Party arrested on a 
charge of having delivered a speech on November 7 alleged to have been seditious, 

25ih. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a non-oGdeial resolution for the 
early release of detenus. 

The Bombay Congress Socialist Party passed a resolution deciding to boycott the 
King’s Coronation. 

27th, The Bengal Council passed the Government demand for Rs. 1,65,000 for 
advances to detenus to set themselves up iu life after their training. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s claims to re-election as President of the Congress 
were advanced by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who withdrew from the contest. 

28ih. Addressing the members of the Chelmsford Club, New Delhi, at a dinner 
given in his honour, the Viceroy spoke on the political evolution of India and 
the development of national consciousness. 

29th. Three Moslems and a Hindu of Bombay died from slab wounds following stray 
assaults between members of the two communities. 

30th. A deputation of Travancore Hindus submitted an address to the ruler acclaim- 
ing the temple-entry edict as a “now and glorious chapter in tho history of 
Hinduism.’* 

The scheme for rendering financial aid to small industrialists in Bengal was 
ivarmly supported by all parties in the Bengal Council. 


DECEMBER 1936 

Iflt, The regulation of tea export had not boon an unmixed blessing, observed tho 
chairman of the Assam branch of the Indian Tea Association at its annual meet- 
ing at Jorhat 

2nd. That the regulation of foreign trade on the basis of barter continued to bo 
a formidable barrier in the way of the development of India’s trade with Germany 
is revealed in the 1935-36 report of the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg. 

A split among Moslems in the Central Provinces resulted in the formation of a 
new Moslem political party. 

3rd, The acceptance of office under the Reforms is “an experiment well worth 
trying, said Mr. S. Satyamurthi, president of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. 

The Bishop of Bradford commented on “the absence of the King’s outward 
concern for religion,’* 

The politmal situation in Britain was described officially as a constitutional issue 
over the differences between the King and his Ministers concerning His Majesty’s 
domestic concerns. 
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The MandhesUr Guardian suggested that the meeting of the Cabmot lastJFriday 
was concerned with “a domestic problem that involves an important constitutional 
issue since it bears on the relation of the King to his Ministers”. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Premier, had a lengthy audience with the King. 

Addressing the Madras Legislature on the last day of the present session, Lord 
Erskina made an important pronouncement concerning his Government s new 
education policy. 


5th In his address at the Allahabad University Convocation Sir T. Yljayaraghava- 
charyya said that India’s educational system was justified by its results. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury trusts that thoso who have the duty of speaking 
to people, will refrain from speaking directly on matters affecting tho King 
until the ultimate decisions are known. 

Speaking at the annu^ convocation of Nagpur University, Mr. S. P. Mookhorioo 
(Yioe-Chanoellor of Calcutta ^ University) delinod what ho considered constituted 
the perennial ideal of an Indian university. 


7th. '‘Qualified freedom is no freedom; (jualified independence is moonshine.” doclarod 
Mr, Bhulabhal Desai at the Assam Political Conferenoo, 

Speaking on India and the League of Nations Mr. 0. 0. Biswas claimed that 
India shomd have a permanent delegation at Geneva. 


Sth. The oo-operative movement came for much criticism at tlio hands of tho 
Education Member to the Government of India when ho addressed a conferonoo 
of workers at Delhi. 

“Devaluation as a panacea for a country’s economic ills Is a dolusion and a 
snare,” said the outgoing chairman at the annual meeting of tho Madras Ohambor 
of Commeroo. 


10th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru re-elected President of the Indian National Congress 
for another term. 

The Congress Working Committee at Bombay passed a rosolutlon — which will 
be the main resolution to be moved at tho Paizpur session— roiterating tho doter- 
minatlon of the Congress to reject the now Constitution. 

His Majesty the King abdicated and the Duke of York suocoedod to tho Throne. 

llth. An appeal for discipline, decorum and tho sinking of personal foolings, was 
made by Sir Henry Gidney at the annual meoting in Calcutta of tho Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association. 

The Congress Working Committee at its moeting in Bombay passed a rosolutlon 
demanding the release of detenus. 

13th. The Congress’ one aim was to socure India’s indopondonoo, said Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nenru addressing a meeting In Bombay. 

13th. The reception committee of the Paizpur Congress' sossl on announced that tliio 
village venue was chosen with the idea of getting closer to the heart of villags 
India, 

14th. The aooesslon to the Throne of King Georgo was formally proctalmod in all 
capital towns in India. 

16th. Impressive scenes were witnessed throughout India whon Moslems ooiobrated 
the Id festiv^. 


17th. The Ceylon Indian Association emphatically protested against any attempt by 
Ceylon to choose what type of Indians will he allowed into tho Island while 
excluding others. 

(c) 
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20tli. The need of returning first-class men to the Assemblies was emphasized at a 
meeting of Mohammedan Toters in Calcutta. 

21«t. His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
meeting in Calcutta.j 

22nd. The doctrine of expropriation was condemned at a meeting of the Employers’ 
Federation in Calcutta. 

The Marchioness of Linlithgow appealed to educated Indian girls to take up the 
nursing profession. 

A circular issued regarding the enforcement of disciplinary action among Con- 
gress members. 

23rd. The need of a Department of Communications to co-ordinate transport in 
India, and the urgent necessity of accepting proposals for the Empire Air Mail 
scheme, were stressed at the Associated Chambers’ Conference. 

24th, The Working Committee of the Congress adopted a resolution on the need of 
a Court of Inquiry to examine the Railway Administration’s retrenchment policy. 

At the conference in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers certain desirable 
amendments to the Indian Companies Act were urged, 

26th, Mahatma Gandhi opened the Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition at Faizpur. 

27th. Pandit Nehru’s address to the 50th session of the Indian National Congress 
at Faizpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi told a Faizpur audience that in his view there was plenty of room 
in the country for Europeans and Indians to work side by side and that the 
expulsion of Europeans had no part in his conception of Swara]. 

Important resolutions were passed by the Congress Subjects Committee on 
several of India’s problems. 

2Bih. The differences between Catholic Harijans and “caste” Catholics of Kumba- 
konam reached a climax when the front door of the cathedral was closed against 
the former. 

Replying to an address presented by Bengal landowners the Viceroy said he 
was confident he could count on them to do all in their power to assist in 
improving India’s cattle. 

29th. The glories of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagara were recalled at the celebra- 
tion held under the auspices of the Vijayanagra Centenary Association. 

Bengal Trade Unions formed a United Labour Party to safeguard thoir political 
interests. 

In an address to the Liberal Federation, Sir Oowasji Jehangir said that in trying 
both to eat their cake and have it Congress was treating the electorate with 
supreme contempt in the matter of the office-acceptance. 

In the concluding phases of the Faizpur Congress the younger Socialists made 
one more vain attempt to impose their will on the Old Guard. 

30th. Electioneering was in full cry in the provinces and voters beginning to take an 
intelligent interest in party programmes. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

Introduction 

A century backi when Karl Marx lived and worked, the “discovery 
oE Sanskrit’’ had attracted the attention of European thinkers and 
. aooioloKista to the life and thought of India of the past. 
Sdo^BriSsir Knowledge of these helped to throw a halo of romance, of 

relatione dignity and wisdom of India, and led to an idealization 

of her life. An Indian daily, in course of a review 
of a book on Marx, summarized two of his letters on India. This 
summary shows that his cncpiiring and understanding mind was directed 
to a study of the social and economic conditions of India, past and 
present. Before the advent of the British the essential characteristic 
of the Indian social fabric had been the “village system” ; the impact 
of British methods of administration, of oulightenmont, and of economic 
exploitation helped to disrupt it, producing “the greatest social revolu- 
tion ever heard of in Asia”. This the letters just indicate, for mate- 
rials for a comprehensive discussion of the subject were not forth- 
coming at that time. Then the possibilities of the future, and the two 
lines of dovolopmont that would enable India to win her rightful 
place in the comity of modern nations, were as succintly indicated. 
‘The Indians will not reap the fruits of the now elements of society 
scattered among them by the British bourgeoisie till in Great Britain 
itself the nowrnling classes have been supplanted by the industrial 
proletariat”, or till “the Hindus shall have grown strong enough” to 
recover control and take charge of their country’s social and political 
evolution. The developments prophoisied by Karl Marx have over- 
taken us today, and the statesmanshii) of the two countries will have 
to decide which of the lines of approach to the solution of the Indian 
“problem” will bo followed. Marx was, however, positive about one 
fact, and ho indicated it in the following words : 

At all ovonls wo may safoly oxpiiut. In sou, at a raoru or lo.ss romoti) poriod, tlio 
rogonoration ol that great au'l iiitorusliiig (souutry whoso gontio native's aro, to use 
tlio oxpros.sion of IVinoo Soltykov, oven in Ihu most inferior classes, fim H 

adroita qua less haliuna" (sul)tler ami olevoror tlinu tho Italian), who notwithstanding 
tlioir natural languur, liavo asleni.sUo'l the Urilisli odleors by Ihuir bravery ; whosi> 
countiy Jias boon tlio souroo of our Jaiiguagos, our roligions, and who roprosont tho 
typo of tho auoiout Oorman iii tho Jat, and tho ty))o of tlio aaoiont Urook in tho 
Brahmin’’. 

In the last volume of tho “Annual Register” an attempt has been 
made to trace tho changes and dovolopmonts precipitated in Indian 
. . society by tho presence of tho new-comer from tho West 

SF*a'"new ^Itiring the last hundred years and more — changes and dovo- 

nationaliim lopmeuts that have been paving tho way to tho reali- 
zation of Karl Marx’s hopes for India. I have tried 
to show that it did not take more than fifty years for Indian society 
to throw off the ‘‘charm” that hold her captive to the culture and 
civilization of tho ruling race, and to appraise these at their real value. 
3 
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This appraisal has helped Indian Society to regain something of its 
self-respect, to feel and think that in the exchange and conamerce of goods, 
mental and material, she cannot long agree to be nor need she always be 
a debtor country. The growing realization of this fact is the inspiring 
motive of Indian renaissance, the driving force of the strivings for a 
better life by the classes and masses in India — a life made respectable 
because built anew by themselves, and respected by other nations as an 
equal among equals. Por the realization of these hopes and aspirations 
the control of political power must return to Indian hands. 


The stresses and strains under which Indian life has been working 
are the birth« throes of a development that finds its natural fulfilment 
in “Swaraj^^ It is necessary to emphasise this fact ill 
Unsatisfied face of the body of opinion that is being sedulously 
Nationalitm encouraged to grow in India which seeks to interpret 
India’s “problem” as more social, biological and econo- 
mic than it is political. It may be to the interest of the present 
regime to say so, to try to shift the responsibility for the break- 
down of conditions of decent life in India from off it's shoulders. But 
those Indians who echo Britain’s plea in this behalf are men of 
restricted vision. To seek to minimise the causes and ollects of poli- 
tical conflict implicit in the relationship between India and Britain is not 
the way to peace and good will between the two peoples ; that way 
does not lie compromise or adjustment, for it contradicts human nature 
as we know it to-day. It is not in human nature to long tolerate or 
submit to alien control over the state-authority iu tho country. How- 
ever benevolent it may be, it cannot case the “uneasy and dissatisfied 
feeling” in the subject population, engendered by loss of political 

freedom, And until and unless this freedom is regained, tho people 

cannot settle down to any real, wide-reaching and effective constructive 
work ; the relation between the present rulers and the ruled will ever 
be poisoned by distrust, making the growth of real human fellowship 

between them impossible. In such an atmosphere good will cannot 

grow ; fruitful associated work cannot thrive. Bernard Shaw iu 
probing into the maladies of tho body politic of Ireland directed atten- 
tion to this universal aspect of the matter in tho following worils ; 


“English rule is such an abomination that no othor subjoot oan roaoli tho uoodIo 
Nationalism stands between Ireland and the light of tho world. No body in frolaud 
with any, inteUigenoe hkes Nationalism any more than a man with a broken arm 
likes having it set A healthy nation is as unconscious of iis nationality as a man of 
to bones. But if you break a nation’s nationality it will think of notliiiig clso but gettimr 
it set again. It will hsten to no roformcr, to no philo,soplior, to no prophot until 
the demand of the Nationalist IS granted. It will attend to no business, however 
vital, except the business of umfioation and liberation. " , vn 

“Kiere is indeed no greater curse to a nation than a nationalist movomont 
which IS the agqmsmg symptom of a suppressed natural function. Connuorod nations 
lose torn place m the world’s march becanso they can do nothing but strive to got 
iid of then nationahst movements by rooovering their national liberty”. “ 

The same choice has presented itself to tho Indian people, and they 
have made their choice as other peoples have done placed in similar 
Declaration '^"^“stanoes. A historian has said : “The United 8tate.s 
“* of America, at the time of its fight for indopondouce, had 

Rights set forth in a declaration, the rights of men, and those of 

citizens. This will ever be the first step. A people rising 
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from slavery feels the necessity of proclaiming its rights, even before 
it forms its government/^ The same sure instinct led the Indian 
National Congress to declare its objective at the Lahore session, and 
to afJSrm the fundamental rights of the people at Karachi. They are no 
real friends of the Indian people who seek to canalize Indians resolve 
for “Swaraj^^ by methods and programmes of work which the upholders of 
vested interests eagerly present to people struggling to be free. 

Even in Britain a time came when a scheme of material well-being 
had to be sketched out by Lord Beaconsfield to keep the people quiet. 

“Tory Mr. Winston Churchill in the biography of his father, Lord 
Democracy” Randolph Churchill, quotes from “Tory Democracy^^ to explain 
the evolution of this policy : 

‘^Speaking at Manclioster in 1871, by the altoration o£ a letter in a quotation from 
the Vulgate, he (Lord Beaconsfield) revealed the policy which ought to guide Tory 

leaders at the present time : “Sanitus yanitatum, Omnia Sanitas” By it is 

shadowed forth, as in it is embraced, a social revolution which passing by and divert- 
ing attention from wild longings for organic change, commences with the little, 
peddling Boards of Health which occupy and delight the Local Govornraont Depart- 
ment, comprises Lord Salisbury’s plan for the amelioration of the dwellings of tho 
poor, carries with it Lord Carnarvon’s ideal of compulsory national insurance, in- 
cludes Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s temperance propaganda, preserves and reclaims commons 
and open spaces fatf’oured by Mr. Bryce— constructs people’s parks, colloots and opens 
to the masses museums and libraries, art galleries, and does not /disdain the public 
wash-houses of Mr. Jessie Collins”. 

The “good sense of the English people"^ accepted these nostrums, 
accepted the order to march “backward along the beaten track, not 
forward in some new direction”, for they had forgotten the trick of 
organizing revolutions as was done by their ancestors — revolutions 
which led to “the well-ordered execution of a King or a Ministeri^ 
This they could afiord to do, for in the deprivations and privations 
of their life, no question of national self-respect was involved. But 
these^ nostrums failed in Ireland, Sydney Smitl/s humorous exhortations 
notwithstanding. Peter Plymlcy asSked—^What is the object of all 
government ?” The reply was : — 

‘^The object of all govornmont is roast mutton, potatoes, olarot, a stout constable 
and honest justice, a dear highway and a froo chapel, What trash to bo bawling 
m tho streets about tho Grooti Island, tho Islo of the ^Ocoan ; tho bold anthom go 
hragh. A far bettor anthem would bo Erin go bread and choose, Erin go cabins that 
will keep out tho rains, Erin go pantaloons without holes in them”. 

In India the higher bureaucracy has suddenly woke up to the 
problem of roast mutton, potato"^ and begun to preach of 

I I j, material amelioration. This is no new cry. Lord Minto 
in his day spoke o£^ his Sj^mpathy for “honest SwadoshP 
Example which people stigmatized as “salt and sugari^ Swadeshi. Since 
then things have not improved much. For, the more intimate 
harm that foreign rule works in the realm of the spirit stands in the 
way of this improvement. As Bernard Shaw said, pending tho achieve- 
ment of Home Rule, “everything is in abeyance in Ireland^^ ; the great 
movements of enlightenment and uplift that ^snrgo in waves over 
Europe are stopped on the Irish coast by tho English guns of the 
Pigeon House Fort/^ The spiritual poverty which Bernard Shaw dep- 
lored in his people as a result of Irish concentration on nationalism was 
not wrought by physical restraint alone ; the conscious and unconscious 
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drive of British policy towards Anglici^iing Ireland was no less respon- 
sible for the reaction against the attempt which aimed at producing a 
race of men, “English in taste, in opinion, in morals and in intell€ct^^ 
to use the words of Lord Macaulay, used in connection with another 
people under British domination. It was against this denationalization, 
that Ireland protested and fought, and has won in the fight after the 
travail of centuries. 

The seven seas and thirteen rivers, to use an Indian idiom expres- 
sive of distance, intervene between India and Britain. But Britain's 
attempt at the cultural conquest of India has not been 
Predominance intercepted by this vast distance. When Britain erupted 
Unsure of itself India, the latter^s life had got confined in stereo-typed 
moulds. These mouldered under the impact of the new 
culture. Since then the West has grown into the belief that this Europoani- 
ption is a process, universal and inevitable in the modern age, because 
“the Europe of freedom of person, of the critical play of the intellect, 
of the technical control of natural resources, has so amply demonstra- 
ted its superiority over older and perhaps also deeper civilizations that 
they have been unable to withstand its penGt^atiou^^ to quote the 
words Dr. Hans Eohn in his “Western Civilization in the Near East”. 
But the collapse of liberty in the West, and the abandonment of reason, 
indicate a state of mind that has lost confidence — liberty and reason in 
the name of which the East was called upon to surrender its heritage. 
That confidence which could visualize “the utter destruction of Indian 
culture and social institutions'^ has ebbed away, and in its place there 
is a sense of being at a loss, a failure of nerves, which explains the 
rush for safety to the protection of any authority that can assort its 
infallibility and impose its will. A psychological explanation of dicta- 
torships has it that they are not the productions of a sudden passion 
to explore and to open up a new age ; “bluster as they may, they do 
not point to a vaster stage of worll empire, but to the reservations for 
dying races, the close preserves for species near extinction”. Faced by 
distress of nations and their perplexities, reason and liberty cannot act 
better than raising up fences round about every little patch of ground. 
And the East asks questions, puts interrogation marks against every 
scheme called progressive and modern, every hitherto-accepted conven- 
tional value. 

Time was when educated India wont to school under the British 
school master and took pride in the disciploship. The tutelage broadon- 
« , ed Indians vision and fields of activities in many dircc- 

Inten^retaiion of restricted our^ perceptions in certain others. As 

History one-sided ^n instance ; English history and western history has 
been interpreted to us by men “for whom reason begins 
with the Revival of Learning, men for whom religion begins with the 
Reformation”. Eomain Rolland, in noticing the ignorance of educated 
India of the treasures contained in the Christian Metaphysics of Europe, 
presses this charge home against the order of things that stands 
between India and the “light of the world^^ in the following words : 

“The fault lies partly in the political oonditions that interpose between India and 
Europe the thick screen of the British Empire— with its mmd more tightly closed 
than any other in Europe to suggestions of Catholic (or pro-Reformation Christian) 
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mysticism, as well as music in the profound sense of tho Gorman mastors, tire other 
fountain of intuition.” 

When the British first came to India with their enlightenment, the people 
accepted them as the authentic voice of European culture. Now we 
. know better, though the acknowledgment must be made 

of^Mo'dern awakeniDg was not a little due to the same 

thought ministration, and that we learnt therefrom to realize, value 
and accept the “whole trend of modern thought and modern 
endeavour as a large conscious effort of Nature in man to effect a general 
level of intellectual equipment, capacity and further possibility of universa- 
lizing the opportunities which modern civilization affords to the mental life^^ 
{Sri Aurobindo); the preoccupation of the European mind with tho exter- 
nalities of existence has for its “right preliminary aim — a sound 
individual and social body and the satisfaction of the legitimate needs 
of the material mind, sufficient ease, leisure, equal oppoitunity, so that 
the whole of mankind, and no longer only the favoured I'ace, class or 
individual may develop the emotional and intellectual being to its 
full capacity^^ ; behind these endeavours there “works or waits in reserve 
the higher and m<aior impulse’^ — Brahma-Vidija ; it was hoped and 
believed that the subjectivism of Indian habits of thought would be 
corrected and tested anew by the discipline and restraint of the conci’etc 
sciences, by a new method of approching the realities of the physical 
world with their hints and suggestions of further reaches of truth. 
These hopes and beliefs reconciled the intellect of India to the many 
“inevitable drawbacks^^ of British rule and all that it stood for, a now 
order that was regarded as the harbinger of a richer, fuller and 
ampler life. The years have not dealt kindly with this fond reliance ; 
doubts and hesitations have begun to assail us, and have thrown us on 
our long-forgotten and long*forsakcn centres of associated life. 

It is in the back-ground of these blasted hopes and beliefs built 
on partial apprehensions of reality in social and intellectual life that 
_ the '‘unrest^^ in India and the East has to be understood. 

*i!i Stifle ^ ^ hundred years back “Young India^^ learnt to “disbelieve 
que»iiqnings thc old religion^' of their fathers, and went after 
strange gods. Today, a hundred years after, a now 
scepticism has seized upon the mind and intellect of tho world, scepticism 
of the evidence of the senses and despair of the ninctcenth-century 

system of thought. This scepticism and despair have pcrcolat(‘d to the 

widest commonalty of men, and robbed them of trust in justice and 

human brotherhood. In this extremity men have fallen back on the 
hope that had seemed to suggest the only rational way out — 

‘‘so to increase moans, so to hoigliton tlio standard of life, so to multiply plenty 
that mon could be stupefied with physical satisfaction and thus forgot that they had 
minds and cease to ask whether life and universe had auy meaning”. 

But this mounting deluge of material goods has not reached the 

many, or been able to drown their obstinate questionings as to the 
purpose of existence. Hence discontent continues, and the ^ world has 
been muddling through under a now technique of rule by “kindergarten 
statesmen”. The present recalls to European historians tho condition of 
things prevailing in their continent from tho Cth, to thc lOth. centuries, 
whereof it was written 
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“On tlin liai'tli, ilistross nf nations anti jiorplosity, mtm’K lioarfs failin," thorn for 
foar, and (or Inokiiis after tlioso fliiiiRS which arn cominR on the oarth". 

Moved and driven by tliia fear and perjiloxity men acek and look 
for relief from forces outside tliemaelves. Since the heavens have lost 
all virtue and arc mute, men have learnt to cry : “Mussolini is always 
right” ; “Wo pray to our Hitler— give us this day our daily bread”, 
and to go round the mausoleum that houses Lenin's body as part of an 
exercise in devotion. It is not yet time to evaluate the infallibility 
attributed to dictators ns against that inhering in the Popes. 

This is the world and the time in which we live when every human 
belief and every human institution have boon called upon to state 
their reasons for existence, to justify tlieir ways to 
of th”* inhabited by men in every stage of dove- 

Modern World lopmcnt, from the lowest to the highest, had built up 
a system of life that was intended to moderate the 
spirit of individualistic profit and competition, their stresses and 
upheavals ; the intuition of her ancient sociologists had built up the 
system wherein every man was set to actually do that bit of work 
for which he was fitted, which was his dharma. This was a sort of 
“planned economy”, securing an “equipoised existence” at the expense 
of men who had their “own plans for their own lives”. Which is better — 
planned economy or individualistic competition ? This question challenges 
human intellect today. “Sanatanist” sociologists can quote with 
approval the words of Prof. Dr. Mees of Holland who in course of a 
speech at the Annamalai University said : “The root of the social con- 
fusion in In^a and in the West was that groups and classes had 
begun to usurp the social tasks and functions of other groups”. It is 
this social confusion and disintegration that the world is up against. 
We in India cannot escape the challenge of the “problems” created 
thereby. British connection may partly be responsible for the unsettle- 
ment in India. Our eastern neighbour, “immobile” China, is stirred by 
the same questionings. An American (U. S.) professor draws a picture 
of “Young China” in the “Asia”, a monthly published in New York, 

that would fit any young group in any civilized counlry : 

“When I asked my class to list the ten most important problems in raodurn 

China, I was interested to find that not one ol the twenty seven sopliomoros mention- 
ed anything directly connected with tho forms or orood of institutional roli^on. 
Their problems ranked as follows; poverty, education of tho masses, labour conditions, 
the family system, public health, the monetary system, marriage and divorce, co- 
operation, population, and the development of natural rosourcos". 

China faces the new age with simpler problems, for she succeeded 
long ago in shaking oflP caste and most other hereditary class distinc- 
tions which hold in the grip the peoples of India and the near East. 
In India, specially among the Hindus, the problems are comploxer, and 
their solution more difficult, for the social forces are less integrated. 

It is these “problems” that monopolize the attention of both the 
rulers and the ruled in India. A better breed of men and animals — 
this on ultimate analysis is said to be the need of India. 
iSfcn secure this end the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
and Ammali Besearch has been organized, for, to use Lord Linlith- 
gow’s words, — “the cultivator tilling his fields remains 
as ever the backbone of this country and the foundation of her pros- 
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parity/’ The regeneration of this class, living in the 7,00,000 villages 
in India, ought to be the corner-stone of Indian state-craft ; securing 
their allegiance ought to be the quest of the Anglo-Indian administrator 
—this seems to be the key-note of Lord Linlithgow^s policy as it is 
being evolved before our eyes. This is no new interest. Even when 
the British were playing the “double character of merchants and 
governors^^ using Indian revenue to swell the dividends of the share- 
holders of the East India Company, “protection of the Eyots^^ was a 
constant topic of discussion in the despatches that passed to and from 
India to Britain. In November, 1820, it was acknowledged that 

‘^tho great body of the ryots is not in that state of ease and security in which 
the justice and policy of the British Government means to place them”. 

But they found themselves helpless, for in their ignorance they had 
adopted a land revenue system that neutralized and made ineflPective 
all their good intentions. As a historian {R, Richards) of this period said : 

‘^It is the system itself which generates, matures, and porpotuatos the whole evil. 
It commenced in error ; it has beon continued through a long train of oppressive 
exactions, which our ablest servants have laboured in vain to alleviate ; and it 
finally fixes its hapless victims to the galling oar for life”. 

It is useless now to hark back to the doings of the early British 
administrat rs. for their recital simply irritates the spirit without doing 
any tangible good. The millions who bore all these exac- 
more”ihan*g*ood suffered the agonies of destitution, suffered 

"Government” them in silence without starting any ripple in the placid 
waters of a scientific and efficient administration. There- 
fore, did their tales of woe go unheeded. As far down as 1877, there- 
fore, could Lord Lytton write to Lord Salisbury about the political 
inconsequence of the Indian ryot in the following words : 

I am conviaced that the fuudamoutal political mistake of able and oxpodoiiced 
Indian officials is a belief that we can hold India socurely b;jr what they call good 

government Politically speaking, the Indian peasantry is an inert mass. If over it 

moves at all, it will in obedience not to its British benefactors, but its native chiefs 

and princes look at the mistake which Austria made in tho govormnent of her 

Italian provinces. They wore tho bost-govornmont portions of Italy ; sho siudiod 

and protected the interests of tho native peasantry ; but tho peasantry either 

remained passive or else followed tho lead of its national superiors in attacking its 
alien benefactors”. 

The soul of Anglo-Indian state-craft stands revealed in this letter. 
It explains much of the remissnesses of men who felt their tenure ill 
this land to be unsure, a tenure sanctified by tho law of conquest, and 
who could not, therefore, put their heart into the work they have had 
to do in India. Good g07crnmeat does not reconcile men to depriva- 
tion of self-government. Lord Lytton seemed to suggest. And self- 
government being out of place in the scheme of things, tho policy of 
“blood and iron" or of “drift” remained the only alternative. The peasantry 
being undependable as upholders of British hegemony, neglect of this “inert 
mass” was not likely to bo politically dangerous. Thus came they to 
be the Cinderalla in Britain's Indian household, and have continued to 
be so till tho recent past. The separation between the classes and the 
masses as a result of the acceptance by the former of a social economy 
alien to the genius of tho race precluded for a time the idea of edu- 
cated leadership of mass discontent, and enabled tho bureaucracy to 
pursue the even tenour of a life of listless work in a land where the 
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weather also fought against it, and its habits and thoughts. But, as the 
number of “discontented B. A^s*^ increased, and political aspirations 
joined hands with economic distress, there appeared signs of the inert 
mass” of peasantry following their “national superiors”. This develop- 
ment has forced the hands of the higher Anglo-Indian bureaucracy to 
stir out, and issue the call to the “Indian Civil Servaut^^ For you 
in your own generation it remains abundantly true that the tent is 
mightier than the pen^^ 

The Congress “mas contaet^^ movement initiated by the All-India 
Village Industries Asociation at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi had 
imparted the needed impetus to this bureaucratic awkeu- 
Response of words of the Bombay Anglo- 

LinlUlTgowCal!! Indian daily paper, the Government .‘could not afford 
“to be outdone^^ in the race for rural development, for 
which a crore of rupees was pompously budgetted by the Willing- 
don administration. Since then a rural-minded^ governor-general has 
broad-casted to the district oEBcers the advice — “know your villages.” 
The response to this exhortation it is not yet time to gauge. But 
if the report, submitted by the “committee of three senior European 
ofScers^^ appointed by the Bengal Government to suggest measures 
for carrying out Lord Linlithgow’s advice, reflect the mind of district 
oflScialdom, not much can be hoped for from that quarter. Extracts 

from the rep'^rt that have appeared in the public press leave the 

impression on the mind that district officers are out to exploit the 
new-found enthusiasm. They expect the Government to “reinforce 
their prestige and authority’^ before they can reasonably be expected 
to be able to know their villages. This prestige and authority have 

been lost to them by “disassociation of the district officer from 

direct control over local self-governing bodies, and particularly over 
District Boards’’ ; because “nominations and 'appointments to local bodies 
are now in the hands of ministers” which are often determined ‘ more 
by political considerations than local interests’^ ; this “loss of patronage 
has been a great blow to their prestige — an evidence of which appeared 
]a=t year when “the first nomination of a Commissioner for a sub- 
registrarship did not get an appointment !” ; to re-establish the district 
officer in “his position as the recognized leader of the rural population 
in all schemes of improvement and development”, the necessary leisure 
must be secured him, and “stronger indneements’’ must be offered him 
in the shape of “a re-imbursemeut to an officer by Governm unt, in 
addition to his ordinary travelling allowance, the whole cost of con- 
veying not only the tents, but also all camp equipage and servants”, 
and the comradeship of his wife, at Government expense, who by 

“visiting purdanashin’ ladies and acting as hostess at parties can 

do a great deal to increase the popularity and influence” of her hu3“ 
band ; “increase in the daily allowance of superintendents of police* 
and also in the case of collectors when they are absent from head- 
quarters for more than four complete days continuously” has been 
suggested by the committee. The Montagu-Chelmsford constitutional 
changes had to offer the Lee “inducements” to conciliate the sensibi- 
lities of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy ; Lord Linlithgow^s *‘Know 
your villages” programme must need offer “stronger inducements in 
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other disguises ! These stronger inducements must come from the pockets 
of a people who cannot be expected to be enthusiastic over re-educating 
their rulers. The Committee has not submitted any estimate of the probable 
cost, extra cost, if their suggestions be carried into effect. It cannot be 
slight. And one can imagine on this rock alone Lord Linlithgow^s 
enthusiastic scheme being wrecked, signs of which even official enthu- 
siasts have already scenteH. That apostle among officials of the gospel 
of village uplift, Mr. Brayne of Gujranwala fame, admitted at a London 
meeting that there is “an air of unreality about the work — it is done 
more to please Government”. 

This unreality can be easily understood and explained. “Experts” 
come to India to set right Indians “problems”, having to be educated 
^ Lir i> CJ. — “experts” whose own country 

^*^and carrying on a load of unemployment directly 

Agrarian Decay affecting more than twenty lakhs of wage-earners for 
fifteen years and more ; whose rural decay began in 
days when the ^Deserted Village” held the mirror to the disintegration 
of a “bold peasantry”, and which show no improvement or signs of abate- 
naent more than a century and a half hence, as the following, summa- 
rized from letter published in Delisle Burns “Leisure in the Modern 
World” testifies to: 

‘^Near to the end of tlie last century much of the land was farmed by families 
that had been continuously in possession for two centuries and more. Tlioy have 
nearly all gone; not morely the names but no blood relations romain. One family 
has vanished like this after a stay of six centuries. Most of thoir suocovssors are 
doscendod from '^vorkers”, and the tradition of work is still with thorn. They work 
hard and many hours. Edacatiou, religion, politics, culture of any kind, other than 

that of the soil, are little regarded Those people know nothing of ‘ooonomics’, 

and the mucli-tulked of increase of national wealth is not apparent on tlio coimtrv- 
sido 


‘^The chango, of course, is all for the best, but I will not admit wo are liapijior or 
bettor”. 


This comes from one end of the hemisphere. Prom the other end 
comes the same story — from the island-empire in the Pacific, the 
envy of the modern world. Says the “Japan Times” : 

‘‘Tlio most unfortunate aspect has l)L*on the decline of the status of tho farming 
population which lias taken place hand in hand with incruaso in production of agri- 
cultural iiroihieo and even with iiun’oasod investments and general rising of tlio land 

wealth of tlie country Wo thus witness in Chosen (Korea) a development whicii 

lias takou place to a degree in Japan also, uamoly, the welfare of tlie agrarians liuiur 
sacrificed for progress in urban areas”. 

Why, when, aud where, and how did this universal rural decay 
start ; was aiiy_ person or group individually or collectively respon- 
dble for the initial stop from which has followed the present debacle ? 
Ihese are questions that elude enquiry, and refuse to yield a reply. In 
our own country, and in our own time, “the throbbing agony of India’s 
masses, the call of their eyes for relief from tho terrible burdens they 
^rry” — these words of Pandit Jawharlal Nohru as President of tho 
Paizpur session of the Indian National Congress, vividly portray the 
picture of India. 

We have seen that the present ago, the ago of machine industry, 
discriminates against agrarian life and all that it stands for. What it 
4 
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disturbance to balanced and cquiposed life of the greatest 
_ number of people in the world, it is didlcult, if not 
impossible, to estiinato to-day, except in very generalized 
terms, and in terms of condemnation. And we could 
not, even if wc would, now rc'traco the steps, 
imagine history taking a dillcrcnt course, for our life is very largely 
built upon the results, the causes of which arc not easy to got at. So 
that two feelings are generated as one surveys the march of events as 
these affected the life of agriculturist — cynicism or indignation. A streak 
of cynicism runs through the words that describe the stages that led 
up to Britain’s pioneering days in modern industrialism : 

“Squire 'Wosturn Junior, a high fanning Jisui|ilu of Arlliur Young, wlio would 
not stoal tho gooso from the common, but liad no .scrujilo about stealing tho common 
from tho poor human gooso, wa.s unconsciously rncruitiiig for his hatoil rival, tlio 
raachiuo-owning capitalist, and when (for the sake of au intensive ty|io of agriculture) 
tho village had boon emptied into the work-house, it followed ‘as logically as tl»o 
deductions of Adam Smith, or tho mechanics of his young friend, \Yatt of Orooiiock, 
that tho workhouso would bo emptied into tho factory’’. 

And of anger, as it burst forth in 

“Lo, My lords, wo gave you England — 

And you gave us back a waste — 

Hamlets breaking, homesteads drifting ; 

Yes, a desert, labelled Englatid, where 
You know (and well you know) 

That the village Hampdons wither, 

and village idiots grow”. 

These identical words can be used to describe the tendencies in 
India that are called progressive and scientific; 'and arc, therefore, 
popular, and cau also be addressed to the Zamindars, Taluqdars, and 
Stake-hrlders” in the country who are seeking and finding asylum in 
the Courts of Wards..’ 


t!(i 

has meant iu 

Mechanized 
Induslry and 
Kural Decay 


An Illustration 
and 

A Warning 


The technique of mechanized industry and “scientific” agriculture 
has disrupted agrarian life in many lands. This can be illustrated 
by what has happened to the Java Sugar Iniiustry by 
the tariff protection granted to the Indian Sugar Indus- 
try. The number of working sugar factories has de- 
cresed from 178 (lf)2R) to 39 (.1935), the area to 
one-oighth to what it was in 1931 ; production from 29,23,000 
metric tons (about 7,89,37,200 mauiids) in 1928 to 5,12,000 Ions 
(1,30,24,000 maunds) in 1935 ; European capital which financed these 
European estates has received a blow on their prosperity from which 
they will hardly recover j Javanese labour who worked in those estates 
have suffered — their wages bill which iu 1929 had been 125 millions 

S uildeis, in 1934 was reduced to 16 and half a million guilders, and 
,00,00p seasonal labourers were discharged. It may appear that luclia 
has gained and Java has lost, and there the matter ended, and we in 
India have reason to be happpy. But things do not end so nicely 
according to arrangement and expectation. India’s production of 
sugar has reached a_ height when it must seek export outside the 
coimtiy. And the bargaining in this behalf has already begun. Britain can 
make one-fourth of her sugar requirement from her native beet and has 
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to import 11,64,000 tons (about 3,14,28,000 maunds) from non- 
Empire countries, and 8,09,000 tons of unrefined sugar from 
Empire ^ countries in which India does not figure. In the 
negotiations that have been going on in London for a trade agreement 
between India and Britain in place of the Ottawa Agreement, termi- 
nated as a result of a resolution of the Legislative Assembly, the 
demand has been preferred on behalf of India that Britain should take 
Indian sugar in preference to that from other countries, Empire or 
non-Empire. In India the sugarcane grower has the price of his 
product beaten down to 2 annas in the maund (82 pounds) or less ; 
and the day is not far distant when he will bo called upon to limit 
his production ! The agriculturist, the producer of the raw material 
of industry, fares thus under the present system of industrialism. He 
sutlers owing to his ignorance and the lack of organization. We hear 
so much today of distance between country and country, between men 
and men, being erased.^ It is a mystery, however, why in the economic 
commerce in commodities, man, their primary producer, should count so 
little and his interests bo so little regarded. This is the ‘contradiction^ in 
modern industrialism. We see the primary producer in every country so 
little in touch with world-markets wherein the results of his labours arc 
evaluated and sold ; the ricc-grower^ or the wheat-grower or the juto- 
grower does not know who the ultimate consumer of his products is, 
and by what ways they roach him ; he docs not know how many inter- 
mediaries stand between them two, at what price arc his products sold 
and at what profit. This is why increase in the export trade has 
little comparatively little — efteot on the prosperity and well-being of 
the agriculturist. He grows a crop because it has become customary 
or has been boosted, often resulting in a disproportion between the crop 
areas and the prevailing markets and the prices that rule there. The 
]ute-growcr of Bengal has been a victim of this technique these many 
years ; now it will be the turn of the sugar-cane grower in the United 
Provinces and Behar. 


The “contradictions^^ of modern industrialism which have boon res- 
ponsible for the disruption of village life called for reconciliation. This 
could bo cftocted only by the power of the State. The call 
State has come from society itself, grown to a "now sensitive- 

intervention j^Qgg jq injustice and inequality, to intervene to remove 

and rectify them. This is the inspiring motive of the 
growing intervention of the State in the details of life of the indivi- 
dual citizen. And it may be that under the new dispensation the 
agriculturist, the peasant, may come by his own. This is the tendency 
that historians seem to detect in events, encouraged thereto by what 
has happened in Russia under the “Five years Plans'' and in the 
United States of America by the Roosevelt “New Deals". Schemes of 
rural ^ rehabilitation that have been nibbling at India's poverty in 
material life have not the same compelling forces and motives at their 
back. They are, therefore, halting. Even at that, as experiments in 
the evolution of a better material life, they are worth study and our 
watchful, continued observation. 
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The diapjriosis of tho matorial trouble.'^ and discontents tliiit has been 
nttemptod above has direntod attention to their etiolof2;y. And in the 
g p .. search for the cansos and sources of the malady cduca- 
tion has been receivinjj ilio j^reatest atnnnnt of attention 
Education both from the riders and the ridecl The British Govorn- 
_ ment has wanted its aubjee.ts to adhere to certain stand- 
ards which will subserve their ideas and interests— every /^ovenmiont 
desires so,^ and adopts measures in this bclialf. The ideas and interests 
of the British Government from the nature of its tenure in India must 
and do differ in many essential respects from those of the people in 
India. Therefore has its mind very often been invaded by doubts about 
the tshapo and form of the mind of India as it has been issninfi; out 
of its universities and schools. To quiet those doubts they have 
appointed comraisvsions of eiupiiry to report ou the subject. The 
futility of these efforts at understandinjo: and directing tlio mind of 
these alien millions was demonstrated, as hinted at by Sir William 
Hunter who presided over one of the earliest and most authorita- 
tive of such commissions, that of 1882 during the administration of 
Lord Bipon : 

‘^Tho solemn endeavour o£ a pfreat and powerful commission fof 31 men), to provide 
religious tcaeliing for 200 millions of souls ending in ‘a moral ioxt book’, earriod by 
a majority, and ‘a series of lectures on ilio duties of a man and a idtixtm’ wluuli ilio 
report feared would bo ‘delivered in a perfunctory manner’, is one of the pathetic 
spoctaolcs of modern history”. 

This futility was due to the cross purposes at which the rulers 
and the ruled had been working — the rulers to consolidate their posi- 
r 1 If • u manufacture of a standardized humanity in 

?? Asutosh”^ India, and the ruled to grow up different, to justify the 
Mukhopadhya individuality of their existence, and to slacken the grip 
of the alien administration. It was type of the struggle 
in India implicit in the British connection. Nearly twenty years after, 
one of the most masterful of British imperialists, Lord Curzon, came 
as governor-general, and he tried his hand at strengthening the fetters 
by manipulation of the education system, rather the system of higher 
education which had been prolific in the production of discontent and 
its leadership. For which purpose he appointed his Universities Com- 
mission. The controversy with regard to this matter rang loud during 
the first five years of the present century, a controversy in which 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale stood up to Lord Cnrzon and held his ground 
with effect. But the man who by his tact and persistence nullified the 
object Lord Curzon had in view, was Asutosh Mukhopadhaya. He 
was a man massive in built and massive in intellect, belonging to the 
race of men who carve out kingdoms from chaotic countries and pick 
up crowns from the gutter. In the wreckage of national life amidst 
which he found himself he made his choice of a centre of activity 
wherein he would build a temple, the nursery of the builders of a 
renascent India. He^ devoted unremitting toil to the realization of this 
ideal ; and the tradition that he helped to crystallize still inspires the 
University of Calcutta.^ Since then the Hartog Committee have recom- 
mended, and a new orientation to educational policy and practice in 
India is said to be imminent, The necessity for such a step has 
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been hastened, we are told, by educated unemployment, which^ problem 
can be solved only by “school recons^ruction^^ The Universities^ Con- 
ference held in 1934 recommended, that 

“a practical solution of tlio unemployment problem could only bo found in a 
radical readjustment of the present sj'stem of education in schools in such a way 
that a largo number of pupils would-be diverted at the completion of secondary 
education either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions”. 

In recommending the acceptance of this method the Government 
of India recognise that a ccntury-old pre-possession will have to be 
eliminated out of the popular mind before they can expect the approval 
by the public of it. And they quote the Hartog Committee in support 
when it said : 

“The present typo of high and middle English Schools has established itself so 
strongly that other forms of education arc opposed or mistrusted, and thoro is a 
marked tendency to regard the passage from the lowest primary class to the highost 
class of a high school as the normal procedure for every pupil”. 

The Government of India in their anxiety to relieve educated 
unemployment have hit upon the plan of making higher education the 
nursery for the select few, to be recognized and selected not for here- 
dity but for intellectual competence. This seems to be a retreat from 
the position that education must be open to all who must muddle 
through it as best as they could to success in life. That high and 
boundless enthusiasm for education for its own sake seems to be 
curbed today, and men stand justified today who fifty years ago said 
that “the scholastic aim ought to be rather directed to the inculcation 

• if not of contentment with their lot, at least of more modest 

ideas, and of resignation to manual labour^^ (Leroi/ BeduUon in 
Economiste Fraiicaise, September, 1890). When the Government of 
India welcome the recommendation of the conference that ‘*in rural 
areas, the courses at this state should be attuned to rural requircmcnW\ 
they but echo the words uttered so long ago in suggesting the neces- 
sity of curtailing “the time children arc kept at school, to adapt it 

(the school) to rural and industrial occupations Discipline should 

certainly be relaxed in the rural districts at harvest time 

This retreat from the position tliat had held the field for a century 
has been forced on the Government and the people by a diaorganiza- 
p, ^ tion of social life that cannot find any sap from grounds 
i:o canaUze already occupied, and show signs of breaking down 

discontent Under the stresses and strains of a changing world. Too 

literary an education has planted dangerous thoughts in 
pcople^s minds— thoughts of organic changes in all spheres of life. 
Education in intimate touch with the realities of life would put the lid 
on such thoughts, and make conservatives of people. Vocational train- 
ing would supply this education, and canalize discontents, nourished by 
abstract thoughts, to concrete work of body and mind. The proposals 
of the Government of India for the reconstruction of secondary educa- 
tion, embodied in their letters to local Gove rnments and universities 
dated Simla, Aug. 11, 1936, suggests, therefore, “a suitable measure of 
general education^^ to be completed approximately at 15 years of ago, 
from which point a diversion has to be planned to vocational training 
for the general body of students. This suggestion if given effect to 
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will be “of special advantaeje in that it will not take place at an apje 
when tbc pupils will have acquired a suitable basis of ja;encral training; 
for their subsequent technical training:; but also when they will not have 
become too old and *sct^ to appreciate the value of practied traininp;/^ 
It is not possible to indicate the places which the newly-trained arc 
expected to fill in the economic life of the country. If they can be 
absorbed into the mechanized industries to be extended and started 
under the auspices of a “planned oconomy^^ coatrollin<v the demand 
and supply of trained mechanics, the chanp^e may bo expected to afford 
breathing time. Which means that a new group of workers, new 
Vawjas — technicians and all — will be recruited from all sections of the 
people without reference to inherited tendencies and propensities. But 
they will come from so small a proportion of our vast population 
which lives in villages, whose needs are different and call for a different 
technique to meet them, that this new group cannot be expected to play 
any effective part in the work of reconstruction in our rural parts. 

The success of this continent-wide worki the Government of India 
recognize, is dependent on rural agency, and “cannot be promoted 
M effectively by sporadic and largely inexperienced efforts 

New Leadership olltside’^ Thc village youth, male and female, 

Rural India who might have supplied this agency and leadership 
have been “led away to towns to receive a purely 
literary cducation^^ whieh unfits them, body and mind, for life amid 
rural surroundings ; and this class has thus been lost to “the service 
of the country side*^ It is now proposed to reverse and revise the 
system of training that has been “inimical to rural progress^^ by giving 
it a rural bias, “attuned to rural conditions and requirements^\ Steps 
have been taken to train up teachers of secondary and primary schools 
who, born and I red up in villages, are by birth and upbringing best 
fitted to be leaders in the countryside. They will be “home-keeping^^ 
but with wits that will not be “homely^^ ; they will be trained, wo hope, 
to understand the complex conditions of modern life and be taught the 
skill necessary to life under these hard conditions. The old leadership 
of village elders has broken down ; a leadership has to be trained 
anew. The Zemindari Permanent System in Bengal, Orissa, Behar, and 
parts of the United Provinces has been supplying leadership of sorts 
to the rural people free from bureaucratic interference. This leadership, 
possible centre of organized and effective opposition, has boon looked 
up with disfavour by officialdom, and has withered under it. Other 
causes have worked towards the same end. And tlie time is certainly 
ripe for the emergence of a new type of leadership to step into the 
vacancy. The Indian National Congress has by thc organization of 
the All-India Spinners^ Association, the Harijan Sevak Sangha, the All- 
India Village Industries Association, and other associated activities been 
trying to consolidate its natural leadership of the people. Thc Govern- 
ment cannot yield place to this claim, which explains the Hallot 
Circular. Evolution of political thoughts which has moved from 19th. 
century liberal individualism to the unlimited exhaltation of the State 
at the expense of the citizen encourages this move, and the economic 
breakdown has prepared men^s minds for its reception. Through these 
activities the Government of India are out to justify the assertion made 
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on its behalf that there is in India State Soeialisna in action, if not 
in theory. 

The incipient tendencies to a Totalitarian State in Iiidia which have 
been traced above have no reason to be apologetic now- In the name 
. of education— the preparation of the citizen for his res- 
pos sibilities — of health and sanitation the man in the street 
TotaUtarianism man-at-homc is impercepLively being brought 

under buroaucratic control. And the bureaucrat gloats 
over his triumph. His Excellency Sir John Anderson spoke at the St. 
Andrews Dinner on Nov. 30, 1936 as follows ; 

“There is no civilized state in the world today that oau afford to neglect the 
physical and recreational education of its young i)eoi)lo ; Germany for one lias shown 
the world what can bo done to remould a rising generation ; whether the policy Ihoro 
followed will ultimately lead to good or evil we hero aro not qualifLod to say */ but no 
body cun deny its ollectiveness or iguoro its lessons”. 

How Germany is remoulding her rising generation, training them to 
become “new German men and womcn'^ can be best described in Herr 
Hitler^s last May Day Speech : 

“ When tlio child is ton years old it has not yet acciuirod fooling for high 

birth or ancestry It is at this stage that wo aro going to take thorn and not 

let them go until thoy aro 18 years old. Then they will go into the party, or 

they will go at once to work and into the Labour Front and tho Labour Corps, and 
thon for two years iu tho Army. If that won’t make a nation out of such people, 
nothing will”. 

The discipline that Ilcrr Hitler has sot up for his people, and the 
discipline that Sir John Anderson intends setting up for us are uot 
motived by the same impulse ; Herr Hitler has a single loyalty to 

acknowledge and practise ; Sir John Anderson is divided in his 

loyalty. That makes all the difference. 

The growing strength of Indian natioralism which aspires to resume 
control over the power of tlic State has forced on tho Government 
“Th ht adoption of this policy of controlled education with a 

Surveillance” mind of the rising gcucralion of Indians 

& Thought to the acceptance of British standards of value. This is 

Guidance” at the back of the phrase — “rcconquest of India” — that 
figured so prominently in the recent writings and speeches 
of British die-hards. The British people have never been of one mind 
with regard to their attitude to the emergence of national feeling in 
India. While Sir William Hunter represented a mood when he wrotc-^ 
“the Queen's Government has deliberately accepted the risks of a united 
India”, Theodore Morrison, principal of the Anglo- Oriental College at 
Aligarh and guide and philosopher to Indian Muslim politics for a 
while at the end of the last century, represented the opposite mood 
when he wrote : “We have never aimed at the creation of a national 
sentiment in India”. The see-saw of this divided mind is evident in 
the ^ principles and policies of Anglo-Indian administration. The 
persistent but unspoken conflict between India and Britain is generally 
quiescent ; at long intervals it rises over the threshold of conscious- 
ness. The present is one such phase. And the new education policy of 
the Government is a handy instrument to catch the Indian youth 
young, before he has developed a will of his own or has been able to 
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think out a philosophy of his owu true to the instincts and interests 
of his people. Researches and discoveries in tlio payclio-i)liysical 
sciences have placed in the hands of governments methods and instru- 
ments which enable them to establish ‘‘thought surveillance'* over and 
“thought guidance** of the social mind. Ooverniueuts do not feel 
called upon to observe any secrecy in the adoption of this tactics ; a 
recent law passed in the Imperial Diet of Jai)an is an illustration in 
point, In India the thing appears now to us. During the last hun- 
dred years the people have grown into one environment of thought 
and action. Against this environment British authorities in India 
propose to project another, supposed to be more hclplful to their 
interests and ideals. For the success of this venture instrunient.s 
handier than schools, Colleges, and gymnasiums ai’c ready. As an 
acute observer of things modern says : 

“Xlio instruments ol souial ulunigo are more oflLoiout tliau liefuro in the einema 

and the radio wo liavo tUo most valuable aud tliumest dangerous inslrumiiuts of uduua- 
tion. They aro dangerous booauso ilioy retiuiru for tliu suotioss of their uso in 
changing society a vory great ouutraLizatiou of uoulro). They are forms of oduuatioii 
very suitable to dictatorships 

The Government in India has this dictatorial powoi’, and uses 
it, evidence of which was forthcoming during the Civil Disobedience 
movement when the cinema aud the radio were retpilsitiouod to 
fight the mass upheaval. 

Another instrument remoulding the mind of ladia'.s millions, little 
regarded now as an influence cither for good or evil, is the priva o 
cinema industry. It is lauded up as a sign-post of 
progress in modern ways, us an evidence of India’s 
industrial enterprise, because 11 crorcs and HO lakhs of 
predomiucntly Indian capital aro invested in it, and 
25,000 men and women arc employed in it. A recent broad-cast from 
the Delhi station discussed the problem raised by thi.s new tecluiiipic 
of amusement and instruction. The speaker prophesied that “within 
the next five years the mind of the whole rustic population of India, 
Hindu, Muslim, Parsi, Jain, untouchable is going to be made afresh.” 
And he asked : “What kind of a mind is going to emerge out of tlie 
process ?'* He suggested a reply which was more of a fear than any- 
thing else ; aud thoughtful people will share his apiirehension, that the 
resultant mind will not be a thing of beauty. The further apprehension 
is implicit in the kind of wares that the industry distributes. With 
many things to its credit, the West has given proof of the possession 
of ‘‘a fine skill” in sending to India its “rubbish” ; a great many of 
the films constitute an appreciable proportion of this ‘*rubbish” import 
on which a brisk market has been built up aud a clicutclo has been 
attracted, whom absence of healthier attractions draws to thc.so 
rubbish” heaps. Indian cinema-showing companies and groups go to 
the remotest villages to show the films either in the open air or under 
temporary structures built of bamboo, “using the battery of their motor 
cars' . Most of the films shown to rural audiences are “the worst kind 
of Western films dressed with Indian clothes”. The ti’ail of crude 
vulgarity and lasciviousness that these films leave in the air after 
them pollutes simple minds. The only immunity that one can hope for 


Mind of Rural 
India to be made 
afresh 
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against this evil influence is the innocence and simplicity of a people 
whom the *suggostiveuess’‘ of these films may confound but will 
generally leave cold or disgusted. The last session of the All-India 
Women’s Conference has drawn attention to one aspect of the evil — 
misrepresentation of modern Indian life. But those among the 
Indian public who finance this industry and pocket the dividends therefrom 
or their loaders have not awakened to the tendency for evil 
of this enterprise. They seem to be unaware that the cinema 
is a dangerous instrument to handle in more senses than one ; that it 
more often than not engenders a slackness of mind which is a menace 
to the developomont of a virile and watchful mentality in the country 
needed to wrestle with^ the various “problems” that await solution ; 
that the Indian mind “made afresh” by the film is in danger of loosening 
its grip on the culture of the country that has enabled it to weather 
through many a storm in the national life, to remain true to the essen- 
tial goodness of human nature, retaining through the many injustices 
of a chequered existence, its belief in (3od and belief in man. 


These arc the two external forces that India has to reckon with— • 
forces that make themselves felt not in the material plane of existence, 
but influence the evolution of mind and conduct. This 
Hindu & phase of the conflict out of which India must 

Moslem Poliiy emerge victorious if she wore to be able to contribute 
her share to the sum-total of humau progress, to help 
solve the concrete problems of existence and survival that more than 
ever before have been testing every thought and institution of the 
modern world. India cannot withhold this contribution ; for one of 
the conditions of the tenure of existence is the vital part that an in- 
dividual or a group must play to enrich the common life. And India 
cannot make this contribution niilcss and until she is mistress of her- 
self, spiritually and materially. For it is as true now when the human 
mind seems to bo pre-occupied with the externalities of existence as 
ever before that every organisation, good or bad, is in the last analysis, 
an expression of the spirit ; it is maintained by opinion crystallized 
into conviction, and by conviction is it overthrown ; the source and 
ultimate force that upholds an organisation and maintains it in vigour 
and strength is to be sought in the well of the spirit undefiled. And 
because somehow and somewheu this spirit, this > pinion and this 
conviction failed them that the men and women of India lacked the 
strength to fight for their integrity when an alien spirit, opinion 
and conviction challenged them. The men of the generation who 
succumbed to this attack failed to foresee that with the loss of poli- 
tical freedom all virtue must, sooner or later, sooner than later, go out 
of the social institutions and the ideals of associated life which these 
incarnated, that alien systems of thought and standards of life will 
trample under foot traditions of their national life, consciously perhaps, 
unconsciously and unknowingly to be sure. This lack of foresight has 
pursued and continue to paralyse the thoughts and activities of the 
upholders of the older order of things among Hindus and Muslims in 
India. The generations of men and women that have grown under 
British rule and have been re-made by British education have learnt 
5 
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tlu'ir loKsnij from tlio folly aiul wciikai'ss of tho i)a«t. Tho philosophy 
of orgauifiition that Ilitulit polity soufrlit (o r(‘ali/.<>. in iiraoticivl lifo was 
“a vary complex commutial freedom and H(!lf-cI<‘tenniiiation ; each group 

unit of tho community sot oil’ from the iv'st by a natural domarcatiou 

of its Hold and limits, but connected with tho whole by wc'll-understood 
n'lntious”. (Sri Aimihiiulo). I nteritretcrs of Indian history have said 
that in course of time this complex communal freedom and self-deter- 
mination of tho units of a cimfederated social life forgot their duty to 
tho wliole, and the. State, the instrument of co-ordination, failed to 
assert and impose, its authority upon the rebellious units. Thus did 
group and communal self-determination weaken tho str(ingth of the 
whole socio-political body ; and the oomph^x iiuity of “Aryavarta” fell 
to pieces before tho onslaught of the simpler Muslim polity. Muslim 
imperialism, however, spread itself rather too (pnckly and too far from 
its central power house before it coidd formulate and consolidate a 
philosophy of conduct in relation to alien cultures. Therefore did it fail 
to combine communal freedom and self-determination with tho needs of 
a strong centralized authority. And, owing to this cause, has its imperial- 
lism failed to hold on to its victories aiid possessions. In the quest of 
unity-political unity — both Hindu and Muslim polity hjivo thus failed ; 
and tho British arc said to have achieved it. Wo have yet to see. For, 
in the millcniums of her history India had had experience of such 
halcyon centuries. 


It is necessary to understand now the cause or causes of the 
superiority of British polity in its relation to Ii>dia. Tho Wars 
Development of of the Roses Completed the extinction of tho groat land- 
Plutocreiic lords who had been lighting the developcracnt in itlagland 

oii^Tchy of central authority that would threaten their individual 

in Bntain “freedom and self-determination”. The Tudor dynasty liad 
to recruit a new nobility which they did by sharing with them the pro- 
ceeds of “the Great Pillage”, that of tho monasteries, and thus creating a 
vested interest in the maintenance of this alliance. When in tho conflict 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, known in history as “the 
Reformation,” the smile of a lady in waiting on tho Queen, threw Henry 
Vin, the second King of the Tudor line, into the arms of the “reformers” 
and made him the defender of the faith, the new nobility had the best of 
reasons to rally round the new faith. Its supremacy was unchallengingly 
established when James I£ fled the kingdom, and his daughter and her 
husband, the Stadtholdcr of the Dutch republic, were placed on the 
British throne as King William III and Queen Mary. In between 
there had been the “well-ordered execution of a King and a Minister,” 
a dictatorship, and a “merry monarch” who was determined never again 
to go on his travels or lose a regal head on the scaflold for the sake of 
any version of any creed. The Tudor nobility gained in money power 
by recruitment from the City of London — the heart of the recruiting- 
centre for the ruling class. From this class was organised the “wor- 
shipful” merchant body that developed into the East India Company, 
and helped the British nation to an empire. Into the hands of this 
class had slipped the power to seat or unseat the sovereign-ruler of the 
country. This class guarded all the avenues of wealth. A recent histori- 
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cal play pntM into the mouth of one of them the declaration of tlieir 
might : 

“If tho abbey lanils won onrs 
AVIii'n wo wero Prolnsfant 
They will clearly be closuly ours 
Will'll wo arc OaHicliii — 

Not, wo arc ever anythiiiK in 
Fact but ourselves. 

Wo aro llio jiropriolors ; wn arc fimo and apaoo”. 

Matter-of-fact history records how the Parliament of Great Britain 
Exploitation in helped this class to help themRelvn.s to the absolute 
Britain & Abroad ownership of tho lands of Britain : 

“All thrmi,nh llio I8(li, I'enlnry, all tlirmu'U iho great Whip speeches about liberty, 
the Rroat Tory speeclu's about palriolism, through tho period of Wandowasli and 
Plassoy, tlirougli tho period of Trafalgar and Waterloo, oue iirooess was steadily Roing 
on in the oontral senate of the nalinu. Parlianiont was jiassinff hill alter hill for the 
onclosuro, hy tho groat landlords, of such of tho common lands as had survived out 
of tho groat oommunal system of the Middle Ages”. 

These Fjiiclosuro Acts in course of forty years (1760-1800) num- 
bered 2,000, and the ar(!a.s enclo.scd were 24,28,721 acres of common 

fields anti 7,52,150 acres of waste ; while during tho previous sixty 

years the Acts had boon .200 only enclosing 2,37,845 acres, mainly 
common fields, and 74, 518 acres of waste. Arthur Young one of tho 
forenaost advociite.s of tho enlargement of estates, confessed in 1801 
that “by nineteen out of every twenty Inclosnro Bills, the poor aro 
injured, and some gro.sHly injured.” These cleared tho small producot 

as an^ independent tinit frojn o(l’ tho face of tho land. Wc are told 

that ‘ho paramount wore the needs of the nation, for more food, and 
so deep the sense of subordination among tho masses” that tho change 
produced little senso of grioviinco and comparatively little violence or 
resistance. There was a class who could control the legislature and 
invoke its aid for the extinction of (ho small man of tho countryside 
and direct the policy of “Hands olP from the growing factories. Tho 
unresisted snccoss of this policy was possible because tho same 
propertied classes who as justices of tho peace ruled the agricultural 
day-labourer and the factory workers in the districts were also those 
who ruled the arniy as officers ; because the proletarians from whom were 
recruited tho masses of workmen for tho fields and tho factories also 
furnished tho rank and file of the armies. Thus wore formed and 
developed habits of command and habits of obedience, suppressive of 
group freedom and aelf-dotorraination, at variance with the greatest 
good of tho greatest number. And the acceptance of this reversal of 
the older economy, expressed in tho doggrel — 

“God bluRs tho squiru and his volations 
And touch us all to koop our stations.” 

pointed to a development that encouraged the spirit of domination, 
and of exploitation, and tho group cohesion that is tho pre-condition 
of their success. The class that could so cruelly exploit (heir own 
people could not be milder in their treatment of foreigners, and their 
rights and interests. 

‘Western group spirit incarnated itself in “tho modern Stjito accor- 
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dinj); to the imafJie which Machiavclli had sot the state that suffers 
neither limit nar‘ equality nor co-partnership. The 
InSim fundamental tenet of Eastern thoiijjjht was control and 

Debacle rep;alation, idealization and sublimation of desires ; in 

social polity it inearnutod itself in the State that had no 
absolute authority but was restrained “in the interest of the moral law... 
of the individua^^ and of jjronp freedom and self-detonnination, the State 
that was really a co-partner with other members of the socio-political body. 
This co-partnership discouraejod and restrained the spirit ^ of exploita- 
tion, and to that extent weakened centralized power, that is the State, 
and disabled it as the bulwark and shield of the common life. This 
weakness was responsible, if any single thing can bo Iield responsible 
for a socio-political break-down, for the inability of Eastern social 
organizations to stand up to Western aggression. Nature had endowed 
India with a geographical unity early realized and recognized by our 
ancestors. The sense of this unity was kept vivid in the. Hindu mind 
by the daily remembrance of the sacred rivers and lioly places of the 
country — a remembrance made into a part of the religious and spiritual 
duty. A cultural unity was not difficult to build up on this realization 
amid, and in spite of, the diversities of languages and customs — an 
unity which even the eruption into India of Islam could not disrupt. But 
both these unities were nullified by the absence or weakness of a 
centralized authority never allowed to grow in vigour and strength 
by the needs and demands of “each group unit of the community/' 
So, when external dangers appeared at the gate, the units could not 
organize themselves quickly enough for common defence nor could the 
central authority, kept weak and practically incfloctivo by the philo- 
sophy of a confederated existence, organize the units quickly enough 
for the purpose. States within a State, that was the Eastern polity. 
When it was confronted by a polity which allowed and encouraged 
the State to absorb all the rights and privileges of individuals and groups, 
decentralization was confronted by centralization, the freedom and 
self-determination of groups were confronted by the state tolerating 
none of these things and thriving on their downfall, the issue of the 
conflict was almost a foregone conclusion — the defeat of the former. 

The interpretation that has been attempted above of the failure of 
Indian polity to meet the challenge of Western aggression in the 18th. 
Fear & ambi- century may also explain many of the internal contra- 
tion— causes of dictions of Indian life of the present time. The division 
communal of the country into self-governing religious communities, 
disharmony Caste and occupational groups, has become accen- 

tuated as the creation of a national government appears to be a possibi- 
lity. Nearly two centuries of British rule have habituated the different 
communities to a certain groove of life. The possibility of Swaraj has 
disturbed the complacence of this “pathetic contentment", and made 
them afraid of the unknown future. There are communities which 

feel that in the disturbances and overthrow of normal conditions 
some one group may capture the power of the State, and why should 

not an attempt be made by them to be that group. 

Fear and ambition — these are the two feelings that have been accen- 

tuating particularistic feelings, and demands for “safeguards’' and the 
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other crudities breodiuf; in minds that have lost Iialaneo, senso of 
proportion, and power to se(i into the heart of things. Home of these 
fears and ambitions arc self-}iener:vlcd ; some others are. enconraued 
by the needs of a stale policy of “e.onnterpoise of native's aeuitisl 
natives”, not racy of the soil in the, sense that if fiiuls ifself rout-less 
in the sentiments and the real interests of the country, lint the niaj >r 
responsibility for the development must rest on Indian shonldi'i-s ; on 
Indian social arranKcmonts that have not been ahl(> to iutenrate the 
complex of ideas, feelings and intimests in the country, to evolve, out 
of these diversities an tinity of thouRht and ennducl. Ami the Hindu 
community, havint; the larfiost number of p(>oplo in India ailherint!; to 
its culture, have to_ think of the we.lfai'o. of nmre peojile, and to strive 
the more and sacritice the mor(» for (ho common weal. Ami itecause. 
seeds of diRinten:rati<in had fallen on favourable, (.trotuul and hroupht 
forth a harvest of poisonous weeds in Hindu society lorn; befor(' the. 
British advent, it could neither defend its own individuality nor pr-i- 
vent the. common life of the country from Kuc.c.nmhiiiii iinder Western 
agKression. A period of re-exatnination of the di.seased and we!ik(m.'(l 
body politic, a period of penance, for past follies, conscious or iincon-'- 
cious, became thus necessary to re-iavigoratc the .system. For (his 
purpose conscious effort had to he directed to e, tearing (h(* <*,oh-w(‘i.)!< 
that covered the thought-life of the community, to removing institutions 
that infested its .social life. 

This wa.s what was being done, during the last hundred years and 
more, since the days of Raja Ram Rhduin Roy — tt» ro-orgatiize Hindu 
society to meet on erpial terms the attacks on its in- 
Hindu Social togrity, and to prepare the country for the renewal of u 

Reformeri vigorous life wlu'te the importance of man us man will 

bo recognised, where a tiew social and economic order 
will bo evolved, where the wealth that exists in the land and 
the necessaries that will be iirodnced in it will Im shared etinally 

by all, according to their needs, and %vhere ('.xploitation, mental 
and physical, cannot thrive. Ram Mohnn Roy in I’ksteru India 
and Radnba Pandurang in Western India were the first to roleasit the 
“’‘j l“j ”**''**^®‘' society from moulds that held them captive 

and had proved thomselvos unetiual to protect national life in tho many 
crises incidental to existence ; they were alike in tracing the ciuises of 
dogradatinn to a lazy refusal of tho mind to look outward, to the 
selfishness of a purely contemplative life, ‘‘excess of civilization” as 
Kam Mohnn Roy phrased it, to castes, their divisions and subdivisions 
—all these had^ deprived thorn (tho Hindus) of jiatriotio feeling”. And 
they were^positivc that “sonic change should take iilaco in their religion” 
that sanctioned these and tolerated other absurdities and crudities, if 
not; for anythingB else, leant for tho sake of their political atlvan*^ 
tafj:e and social colnfo^t^^ Their successors have continued this work, 
particular line that appealed to him, Vidyasagar (Iswar 
Uiandra), in Bengal, Vishnu Shastri Pandit in Bombay, Kandukuri 
Vcerasalingam Pantalu Garu in the Andhra-Desu, Bohramji Mehta 
Malabari and Kursundas Mulji in Gujarat, Dayaram Gidumal in Sindh, 
XMyananda Saraswati in tho Pupjab, and Sri Narayana Guru Swami in 
Malabar* The last-^named who is not as widely as tho others, at least 
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in northern India, deserves to be better known. He was a contem- 
porary of Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, He 
belonged to the band of men who in the recent past had tried ‘‘to 
change the unchangeable in India^^ to quote the words of an admirer. 
He by his life and work put a new self-respect in the Thiya commu- 
nity of Kerala, and came to be accepted as their spiritual head. Early 
in his career he sensed the goal of spiritual and social endeavours to 
be the realization of ‘’one God, one religion, .‘one caste’^ among men. And 
the rigid social exclusiveness of Hindu castes and caste divisions, stand- 
ing as it did athwart this ideal, called upon him to dedicate himself 
to the service and succour of those who had been groaning under 
social and religious disabilities. He organized the Thiyas into almost 
an independent religious community, for he though*- that “the first 
step to save the victims was to remove them from the influences of 
Hindu temples which were always centres of orthodoxy and preser- 
vers of the old order^’. In this step he seemed to have been 
more radical than the inaugurators of the “temple-entry^^ movement. 
Though repudiating the validity and truth of current Hindu ceremoni- 
alisms and customs, and supporting the separation from “the orthodox 
fold*^ Sri Narayana Guru does not seem to have broken away from 
the continuity of Hindu cultural life. This tradition of reform is 

exemplified in the life-work of two of his contemporaries and fellow- 
workers, Dr. Palpu and Kumaran Asan, the poet of Malayalam 
awakening. The late T. K. Madhavan, the leader in the Vaikom 
Satyagraha movement and the most outstanding of the present day 
leaders of the Ezhava community, who fought “the mother Church^^ 
was also opposed to his people joining any other religious community. 
This unwillingness to hurt the parent institution is quite natural, and 
the upholders of traditional life bank on it in their opposition to 

necessary innovations and adjustments. 

But there are men whom injustice drives to revolt, to the wilder- 
ness of violent non-conformism, or to permanent separation. One 

..... . „ such figure has emerged out into Hindu Society who 

Mass migration declared that he will not “die a Hiiidu^’ as he does 

Hinduism I'ot live a Hindu in the traditional way. On Juno 

30, 1936 the Hindu world was startled to be told 

that Dr. Ambedkar, a loader of the Bombay Mahar caste 
and of the “avarnas^^ (depressed classes) all over India, had determined 
to leave the Hindu faith. This came out in a correspondence between 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, a leader of the Hindu Mahasabha and Rao Bahadur M. 
0. Enjah, an “avarna^' leader, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Central Legislature at Delhi. The resolution to depart had 

publicly been taken at the Mahar Conference held a month previously on 
May 30, 1936 ; but it did not attract attention or receive considera- 
tion. The Rajah-Moonje correspondence disclosed that Dr. Ambedkar 
was anxious for a “deal”, conveyed through Dr. Moonje^s letter, that 
he was prepared ^ to “remain within the Hindu culture” by 
embracing Sikhism if tl'e Hindu Mahasabha, representing the Hindu 
community, be prepared to announce that it will not object : 

(1) To the conversion of the “depressed classes” to Sikhism : 
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(2) To the inclusion of the Neo-Sikhs in the list of the “Scheduled 

castes'’ ; and . 

(3) To the enjoyment by the “Depressed classes" of the political 
rights of the Poona Pact by free competition between Non-Sikhs and 
the Neo-Sikh “depressed classes" as provided for under the Poona Pact. 


The first reaction to this announcement left a bad taste in the 
mouth , ard the resultant feeling was expressed by Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Rajah in his reply to Dr. Moonje : 

“I make a distinction between conversion whiob is a spiritual change and migra- 
tion from one community to another for social, economic and political reasons 

We are not sheep and cattle to be bartered away in this fashion, driven from one 
political fold to another as result of a bargain between the leaders of the different 
communities”. 


Another point of view in opposition to “migration” from Hinduism 
is represented by Srijut V. K. Kunjapyappen. secretary of the Pradesika 
, Samyuktha Thiya Samiti, who, as chairman of the 
'^’***"*' Reception Committee of the Cochin Thiya Conference, 
Srwopoial said that though he appreciated the spirit underlying 
the present move he thought it would be unwise 
because all religions imposed more or leas the same disabilities and 
fetters on individual freedom’’. And the Thiyas represented the general 
feeling among the “avarnas" when they declared that “they will not 
derive the freedom that they desired by mere conversion to an alien 
faith ” ; that they should form a separate independent community, apart 
from Hinduism, which may be going out of Hindu religion, but not 
out of Hindu culture ; and that it had yet to be proved that migration 
in a body to an alien faith was necessary for securing further political 
rights. Dr. Ambedkar’a move thus stands halted, failing to receive 
the support expected from the ‘'avarnas". 

The publication of the Rajah-Moonje correspondence roused interest 
in the neighbouring religious communities — Islam, Christianity, and 
‘Anedon” for Sikhism. All seemed to become suddenly aware of 
“•varna” the “political vote-value" of the “avarnas”. The 

Cb^an political changes embodied in the Government of 

particapanon India Act of 1936.” passed by the British Parliament 
provided for a large increase in the number of voters. The voters 
were not, however, to belong to territorial constituencies, but were 
to be penned into communal, rather, religions constituencies. So &at 
every religious community has been stirred to try to rope in as many 
heads as possible into their fold. The Archbishop of Canterbury dis- 
claimed, on behalf of Christianity “any desire to exploit any poli- 
tical movement in the interests of Christianity" nor: to take part in any 
auction among political parties in India for the seals of Indian peoples". 
But the Church Missionary Society in England could not resist the 
temptation to take part in the “aaotioa......for the souls of the Indian 

peoples", staged for the public by .'Dr. Ambedkar. In an appeal undmr 
the head-line “India's Decisive Rout", the Society started a bs^oiwI 
publicity campaign for a sum of A26,000 (about 3 lakhs of rupees^’# 
undertake the <»re of the "untouchables" in India. A 
advextiseomt was published in the leading British daily newpaMMM lli 
whieh ati^^siled the f : 
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^’Tlioro is a fernioiil tha millious of i>iil.<,'.a.sl.os vviiii^li is iiaiciue ia lalia's 

history, In distriots as f;u* aiJiirt as Uio Uiiitod Rroviaces ami Travaacoro, largo 
groups among tho outuaslos aro sooking thoir liEo. M uiy aro looking to tho Chris- 
iian Ohiiroh as a liomo in whioli tlioy miy Uni frooloi'n, progress and folio wship. 
Tims is [)rusoiited to tho Otiiireli what has boon dosetiboil by an o.x:porioacod obsorvor 
as HIio largest single upporLiinity in tho history of modern missions”. 

It Is not nceoHsary to subject tlioso words to any dotailed analysis. 
When it is rouioiubored tbat the '‘diprcssnl cliissos ai^itatioiT^ was not a 
reIig:ious but a social U[)licaval amongj the majority of the people con- 
CGraod, tho Church Missionary Society's attempt to exploit “the largest 
single 0[)portunity iu the history of missions" is liable to misinterpreta- 
tion. Specially when the better mind of Christian missiouaries !us been 
hnmd to acknowledge that mass conversions have gemu’ally lowered 
Ohristiaa standards so badly as “to have left for the In Han Church 
a legacy of deplorable caste prejudices aud jealousies", on account 
of which its progress, solidarity and its “proclaimed witness to tlxe 
onenees of all humanity in Jesus Christ suffer not a little even today/' 

The reaction on Indian Muslims of Dr. Ambedkar's declaration had 
a carious family likeness to that on Christianity. Islam does not know 
of any partition between the spheres of life, known as 
Islamic anxiety social, political, theological or religious. So it harboured 

for a share no doubts in entering a political value into the realm 

of religion, in seeking to exploit tho difficulties of 
the rival majority community with which it felt itself to be running a 
race for the goal'~-tho capture of political power in India. The most 
famous of the centres of Muslim learning in the world, the Al-Azar Uni- 
versity of Cairo in Egjjpt, haati ned to enquire of the possibilities of draw- 
ing a few millions of ‘Kaffirs" to tho fold of Islam. The adhesion for a 
while of Hiralal Gandhi, the eldest son ol Mahatmaji, to Islam seemed 
to open out the vista of Islamizing India. Abdulla Gandhi led a deputa- 
tion of Muslim progagandiats to Kerala and Tamil Nad where ^tho social 
disabilities of the “avarnas" are most galling. But the ‘^mass conversion" 
that these enthusiasts had hoped for did not come ofl. And Abdulla 
Gandhi reverted to the faith of his fathers. This episode proves that in 
this age of rationalism, even the “avarnas" among the Hindus do not fall 
so easily victims to mass suggestion, for they inherit the natural man's 
horror of novelty capable of changing the essential conditions of their 
existence ; and this horror is very deep-rooted. And among Indian 
Muslima there has not appeared to public view any person that posses- 
sed the intensity and violence of convictions that go to the make-up of 
the apostle. For,_ as a “result of discussion and analysis, opinions are 
losing their prestige ; their distinctive features are rapidly worn away, 
and few survive capable of arousing enthusiasm. The man of modern 
times is more and more a prey to indifference" to the enthusiasms of 
their predecessors {Oustave Li Bon). 

Moreover, the social democracy plea of Islam has worn itself thin 
by being subjected to the more rigid tests of the modern age. The 

M i* & equality that lines up the Muslim nobleman with the 

Hindu “s^ial porter in the Friday prayer in the mosque is 

aqiuaUiy'’ not reflected in their every-day life, even in a social 

sense. The Hindus also, in Bengal at least, can show 
a similar habit of equality on the occasion of the “Kirtaus"' when 
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Brahmin and Dome (an ‘avarna’ caste) sit or stand side by side apd 
pin g songs to the glory or beneficence of^ the Lord, penetrated with 
belief in His words spoken to Narada — “where two or _ three man are 
gathered together in my name, there I am in the midst of them”. 
This equality on occasions has not helped Hindu society, neither will 
it the Muslim. The people have started on a newer track. Hindu 
and Muslim have to prepare themselves for it. The late Khondkar 
Fnzli Bubee, Dewan to the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, _ in his 
book— “The Origin of :the Musalmans of Bengal” — gives a picture of 
Muslim “social equality” : 

“From a religious point of view, of course, all Musalmans stand on a footing pf 
equality. But according to usage and customs the social position and the family 
rank of a man do not become altered by a change of religion. In fact, the position 
of a Musalman convert exactly corresponds to the station he held previous to his 
conversion, and he can associate with only such Musalmans as belong to the same 
status as he himself ; a low caste person on his embracing Islam, is not allowed to 

hold familiar intercourse or claim equality with high-born Musalmans, Rigid 

and scrupulous regard has ever been paid by the Musalmans to social position and 
family dignity”. 

Again, 

,** no Hindu, of whatever rank or caste, can, after his conversion to Islam, 

become affiliated to any of the four principal races ; for the resd Sayyads, Shaikhs, 
Mnghals and Fathans are those only whose forefathers came to India from Arabia, 
Iran, Turkisthan, Afganisthan 

There is a lot of window-dressing in human concerns, individual 
or social ; it is intended for outward show or for attracting customers, 
It is no use pluming oneself on it. Neither Hindu exclnsiveness nor 
Mnslim religious democracy has been able to preserve the freedom of 
India. And it would do us good to recognize that there is nothing 
religious or spiritual in the “competition for souls” that forced itself 
on public view by Dr. Ambedkar’s declaration. It is frankly material- 
istic, as will become evident from an examination of the statement 
of Dr. Ambedkar, dated the 13th. June 1936, enclosed in Dr, Moonje’s 
letter to Bao Bahadur Bajah. 

Dr. Ambedkar is a product of the modern age— the age of scepti- 
cism, of supra-mental experiences, of indifference to them. He holos a 
n A u jw doctorate of philosophy degree from an American (U. S. 

A). University, and is principal, 1 think, of the Goveru- 

hiu mind La'^ College in Bombay. Hindu exclusiveness has 

condemned him to an inferiority which by any rational 
standard should not attach to him. And he does not feel himself in- 
ferior, And Hindu society most recognize and be warned betimes that 

" what a man feels about himself may cause explosions. Feelings, pent up 

or mirealized in a eooial syetem, tend to increase their pressure, as steam will 
inorease pressure when there is no safety valve. And the ieeling of one man that 
he jto not ‘inferior’ combines with the eimilar feeling of another. IChe steam under 
presenre in many minds is a force within the whole of a social system : the esplorian 
may be so wide-spread as to destroy the system ii8eU"'~(0'. Delitlt Burnt). 

Conridcred from this stand-point Hindu society have reason to ba 
4hO”kf nl 'to Dr. Ambedkar for letting ont some of the steam of 
tefe tofem under preesnre of which many minds in Ihe ontmr 

were feoUiqs imoomfortable and angry. . 
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As an objective study of coiutuunal competitions in the country his 
statement referred to above is illuminating in many respects. Compar- 
ing the relative advantages that the ‘‘depressed classes^^ 
Co^M™tion— an to gain by joining any of the three religious 

objeSive study. communitios^Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism, he recog- 
nizes that Islam can offer them all they need. “Finan- 


cially, the resources behind Islam are boundless. Socially, the 

Mahomedans are spread all over India they can take care of the 

new converts. Politically, the “depressed classes” will get all the 

rights which the Mahomedans are entitled to the right to special 

representation, right to services etc.^' 


“Christianity seems eijaally attractive. If Indian Christians are too small 
numerically to provide this financial rosouroos necessary for the oouvorsion of tlio 
‘"depressed classes”, the Christian countries, such as America and PJugland, will pour 

their immense rosources Socially, the Christian community is numerically 

too weak to render much support to the converts but Christianity has tho Go- 

vernment behind it. Politically, Christianity will give thorn tlio same rights that 

Islam gives ..special representation in the legislatures and in tho services"\ 

“Compared to Islam } nd Christianity, Sikhism has very few attractions. Being a 
small community of 40 lakhs only tho Sikhs cannot provide tho finance. Socially, 
they cannot be of much help to the “depressed classes’ , Politically, Sikhism is at a 

positive disadvantage Outside tho Punjab, Bikhs are not recogniged lor special 

representation in the legislature and tho services”. 


Dr. Ambedkar does not stop at this comparative study of tho 
advantages that will accrue to the “depressed classes^^ by joining any of 
, . „ these three religious communities. He is led to ask tho 

“Kuibablea” question— which is the best ^ from the stand-point of 
—its political Hindu society ? And replies — “obviously Sikhism is the 

eflecfc. best”. He states the reasons, social and political, for 

this preference. “If the “depressed classes^^ join Islam 
or Christianity they not only go out of the Hindu religion but they 
also go out of the Hindu culture”. Politically, “the Christian Powe/^ 
will gain Immensely in strength if the “depressed classes” joined Christ- 
ianity. “If they go to Islam the number of Muslims (in India) will 
be doubled, and the danger of Muslim domination also becomes real.^^ 
On the other hand, "if they embrace Sikhism, they will not only not 
harm the destiny of tho country, but they will help the destiny of tho 
country”. The choice before the Hindus, therefore, according to Dr. 
Ambedfcar^s reading of the situation, was to support the mass “migra- 
tion” of the “depressed classes” from Hinduism to Sikhism. “Were 
the Hindus prepared to make Sikhism as good an alternative to tho 
“depressed classes” as Islam and Christianity ?” Socially they cannot 
help very much, for it is social disabilities, a new sensitive to their 
injustice, that have been driving the “avarnas” out, Financially the 
Hindus can help as well as the Muslims and Christians# Politically 
they can help by agreeing to “add to the list of Scheduled castes 
in each province the word Sikh” so that they may continue te enjoy 
the voting rights and the number of seats in the legislatures secured 
by the Poona Pact, larger than those granted by the McDonald Com- 
munal decision”. Fort early in thislcontroversyt that point was raised, 
to the confusion of Dr. Ambedkar, that the “Scheduled Castes” could 

TT enjoyment of the Poona Pact rights if they left 
the fold of Hindu society. 
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This argument has, it sooma, scotched Dr. Ambedkar’s move. I'hn 
"avarnas” show by their lack of cnthnsiaHin for it thi»t they have grown 
eonscious of their “political voto-vahu»” which cannot 
Minindentand- jnfi,ioncing and rc-cducating the. minds of tlie Ilindn 

Muf Mind “savarnns” (the higher caste Hindus). It also proves that tho 
“avarnas” feel, consciously, or unoonacioiisly, more uncons- 
ciously than consciously, that their relation with Hindu culture is a 

matter of primary loyalty It is tho fortress of our family, with tho 

flag flying on tho turret, and tho more miserable it is tho less wo should 
leave it” ( G. K. Ohosteyton ). Tho difficulty with ns, modern educa- 
ted people in India, is that most of us have lost faith in those pri- 
mary loyalties, having had them subjected to a process of analysis not 
intended for these imponderables. By the education, patronizod and 
encouraged by tho British Government in India, wo have lo rut to 
doubt everything and for purposes of revolt or renovation have 
disabled ourselves to that extent This has separated us from the 
masses of our people more than any physical impediment And this 
has been the difficulty that has been standing in tho way of our 
approaching the mass mind, and re-raaking it to our hearts’ desire. Dr. 
Ambedkar also belongs to this “fifth caste”, almost rootless in tho 
country. Therefore, he could not get inside tho skin of the people 
he wanted to load out of Hindu society, and thus failed in the adven- 
ture. This failure has also proved that Hinduism is a far more organic 
structure than the world in general is aware of. 

The testimony to this strength did not take long to come, It 
came from the State of Travancore in Southern India. The presiding 
deity of the State is Sree Padmanabha, and His High- 
• Travancore ness the Maharaja is Sroc Padmanabha Dasa (servant). 
Proclamation The entry of “avarna” Hindus into Hindu temples has 
been denied on the plea of sanctity based “on revela- 
tions and the holy books” ; tho “Sri Kovil”, the holy of holies, tho 
•‘Garva Griha” where the presiding deity stands, sits or lies enshrined, 
is unapproachable even by Brahmins unless ritually made clean and 
pure. This dispensation has been accepted by all during unromombered 
centuries. But tho quickening of tho sense of the importance of the 
average man, of the sanctity of tho human personality, of a new self- 
respect in tho “avarna” Hindus — these now inflneiiecs called for a 
change in the old system. The Vaikom and the Guruvayur temple-entry 
“satyagraha” movements roiised public attention to the imminence of 
this development ; the “Harijan” movement to spread which Mahatma 
Gandhi toured on foot the countryside in many provinces, to recall 
the “aavarna” Hindu to their duty to men and to their allegiance to tho 
highest in their culture — the quickening of public conacionco and the 
organized attempt for re-form and renovation led naturally to a re- 
examination by competent authorities of the whole position in regard 
to this matter, specially in tho States of Travancore and Cochin. In 
the light of these developments, inspired by tho Queen-mother, and 
guided by his Dewan, Sir C. P. Eamaswami Iyer, tho young Maharaja 
of Travancore saw the part of duty clear before him. And on 
November 30, 1936 he issued the noble Proclamation : 
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“Profoundly conviucod of tlio truth and validity of our religion, bolieving that it 
is based on divine guidance and all-oomprohonding toleration, kno'^ing that in its 
practice it has, throughout oontiiries. adapted itsoU to the need of the changing 
times, solicitous that none of our Hindu subjects should, by reason of birth, caste or 
community, be denied the consolation and solace of tho Hindu faith, wo have decided, 
and hereby declare, ordain and command that subject to such rules and conditions 
as may be" laid down and imposed by us for preserving their proper atmosphere and 
maintaining their rituals and observances, there should henceforth be no restriction 
placed on any Hindu by birth or religion, on entering or worshipping at temples 
controlled by us and our Government.” 

The mind of the Hindu society has been prepared for this change, 
waiting on events and the realization of their significance, waiting for 
the person who is to be the instrument in the hands of the Power 
that rules the destiny of men and nations — instrument ’for fulfilling 
His design, and for justifying His ways to men, Tho Maharaja of Tra- 
vancore has been chosen as the instrument for tho change. And 
Hindu society has hailed it with approval. A similar declaration in 
the state of Baroda, made a couple of years ago, did not make the same 
appeal. 

Not that there have not been objectors :to tho Travancoro decree. 
The State of Cochin has found itself unable to co-operate, and diffi- 
. culties have appeared. There are temples in the two 

States where tho same Thantiies officiate as priests ; 
Proclamation those who officiate at Travancore temples have been 
declared ritually impure in Cochin. Upholders of the 
“orthodox^^ ways have appealed to the ‘'Agama Shastras^^ whose injunc- 
tions consecrate the images of stone or metal, invite the Divine 
Essence to “descend^^ and-reside in the images {Pran Pratishta), Th^se 
injunctions prescribe meticulous restrictions on men and things in 
their approach to or use in the ceremony of Prctji Pratishta (consec- 
ration). It is apprehended that the entry of “avarna^^ Hindus into 
these temples will disturb and profane the genius :of tho place. It is 
difficult to accept the validity of the contention when it is remembered 
that there are most ^ renowned temples where tho lights are cleaned 
and served in the “Garva Griha’^ itself by the ’‘Pandarams'^ the 
Sudra temple servant, whose duty consists also in weaving garlands 
for the deities. These temple servants come from classes far down 
the hierarchy of Hindu society : they enjoy hereditary lands granted 
for such services by ancient Kings or founders who disregarded this 
‘ivital^^ prohibition. In the Jambukeswar temple at Srirangam the 
Nattukkottai Chetty trustee or his representative are allowed inside 
and oflFer the early morning obescience in the innermost place possible. 
The Travancore decree has provided for the conservation of the pro- 
per atmosphere and the maintenance of the existing rituals and 
ceremonies. 

The Travancore Proclamation and its acceptance by Hindu society 
is proof that Hindu social polity can 'adapt -itself to the needs of 
the changing times^^ and changing minds. The “problem^^ 
to MmUm** ‘‘untouchables^’ is one of the difficulties that 

Reform neighbouring communities have felt tempted to exploit. 
This spirit may come, and perhaps do come, easy to the 
natural man in us. But this blunts the gift of insight to see ourselves 
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as others see us, fo detect the maladies in our own body-poUtie. 
Christian and Muslim societies have to awaken to their own difficulties, 
and how should they accommodate themselves to the new environments 
in India. And the Indian Muslim society, counting 7 crores of human 
beings as its adherents, the second largest of the Indian communities, 
has to turn its gaze inwards, to reform itself, so that it may play its 
legitimate part in the evolution rf a composite nationality in this 
country. The challenge of the new day that Hindu society faced 
nearly a century ago and which it has been meeting all these years, 
was both a challenge to the spirit of Hindu culture and to its social 
institutions. For, germs of maladies can creep into a social body only 
when the spirit that upholds the organs and which they incarnate 
becomes weak and loses its grip on reality. This spirit has failed both 
Hinduism and Islam in the new crisi-! of life that appeared in the middle 
of the 18th. century ; and the cause or causes of this failure are the 
same. What the editor of the “Islamic Culture^^ published under the 
auspices of the thought-leaders of the Nizam State, says on the “decay^^ 
of his community, Hindu society recognized in its own life a century 
ago : 

;,it is not difficult to recogniza that the obvious decay of Islamic culture 

during the last few centuries is almost entirely due to a rigidity of conceptions 
about it which have lost the vivid import they possessed at the time of their coming 
into existence, and have developed intojmechanical repetitions.” 

And for a remedy to this state of things, for Islam to become once 
aga’n the creative force that it was in the life of Muslims, he, a 
European convert to the idea and way of life known as Islam, proposes 
a “valuation of the Islamic propositions^^ which have to bo revised “in 
the light of our understanding of the original sources and freed from 

the thick layer of conventional interpretations which, have been found 

wanting in the present time^\ When Indian Muslims settle down to 
this task they will have their bands more than full to have the time or 
the inclination to exploit the difficulties of other communities ; then 
they will recover the gift to see themselves as others see them ; they 
will find that the spirit of dogmatism closes the mind to charity and 
truth, even the truth to which their own Prophet bore witness thirteen 
centuries ago ; they will find, as the Hindus did, that the conceit of 
being the “chosen pcople^^ does not wear well in these days, and that 
all have to come down from their perches, work and labour together 
co-operatively to build anew a new nation in India which will be broad" 
based on foundations other than creed or community. 

For this history has to be unlearned both by Hindus and Muslims 
—the history that led Punjab Muslims to seek to reverse conditions 
^ at the Sahidganj Gurdwara, and be responsible for blood- 

^uSiarned ° ^'^slim and Sikh ; and Lucknow Sunnis to revive 

the Madh-e-Bohaha agitation and be responsible for blood- 
shed, Sunni and Shiah. The Muslim claim for “separate 
consideration'^ of their interests has been responsible for enough 
irritated feeling ; if to this be added the exhumation of memories from 
under the debris of history, life in India will not be worth much. 
The Muslim claim on the Shahidganj Gurdwara grounds has been 
staked out after a century. If Hindus were to imitate this example, 
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many a mosque will have to chan^^e hands to be returned to the 
Hindus -“to take two examples only, the mosque within the 

compound of the ‘'Jnan Bapee*^ (the well known as ‘Hhe waters of 

knowledge'O at Benares and the Adina Musjid near Maldah (Bengal). 
On the walls of both these mosques are architectural designs inspired 
by Hindu “motif8^\ Hindu-Muslim tension, the palpitating agony of 

it, has been with us these many years, and a little blood-letting may 

seem to ease it. 

But what are we to make of an agitation that goes for its inspira- 
tion back to thirteen hundred years when Ali was passed over in favour 
.of Abu Bakr, Omar and Othinan in his succession to his 
Shmh-Sunm f^ther-in-law as the “Khalifa'^ of Islam. The public reci- 
tation of the praises of the first three “Khalifas^^ or other 
companions of the Prophet of Islam (known as Modh^e^ 
Sahaba) is resented by the Shiahs who regard them — the first three 
*‘Khalifas^^ — as usurpers. This “usurpation^^ and the tragedy at Eerbela 
have divided Muslim society into two unequal contending groups, — Sunni 
and Shiah, the former being in an overwhelming majority. At Lucknow, 
a centre of the Shiah community, the United Provinces Government 
twenty-five years ago, in 1909, prohibited the recitation on public roads 
of the praises of the first three ^^Khalifaa’^ of Islam during three days 
in Ashra, Chhehalum and Ramzan, The Sunni Muslims resented the 
order, courting arrests and imprisonment in larao numbers. After a 
silence of twenty-five years the Sunni Muslims of Lucknow have 
revived the question of their right to recite Madh^eSahaha publicly ; 
processions were taken out — an innovation — reciting the praises of the 
first three “Khalifas^^ or other companions of the Prophet of Islam, 
which came into clash with Sec. 144, C. P. C. These happenings 
and the spirit that inspires them, the irritation and exasperation that 
they create, are not favourable to Muslim “Taghlib’^ ^self-orgam'^iation) 
in India. Hindu-Muslim differences have held up progress ; the “civil 
wari^ in the heart of Muslim society diverts its attention from the 
immediate “problems^^ that demand and have been awaiting for solution, 
and poisons the moral atmosphere of the country and the community- 

But this general frenzy of fanaticism cannot long keep off modern 
“problems*^ from forcing themselves on the attention of the Muslims in 
, India, as it could not in other Muslim countries. The 

Motw”tonfiue editor of the “Islamic Culturc^^ has indicated the first 
line of attack on these. The American Professor of the 
Peiping (Pekin) University have indicated the others 
whose solution depends on the first— the “problems’^ that are uncon- 
cerned with doctrinal differences. Religious and philosophical crudi- 
ties must first be cleared out before economic and political thoughts 
and activities can ^ have space to grow and function. For this the 
Qurian, the fountain spring of the Islamic ShorVah,, has to be made 
easy of access to the understanding of the widest commonalty of Muslims. 
This is what Turkey under Kemal Ata Turk (Mustafa Kemal Pasha) has 
achieved. As their poet, Zia Zenk Alp, sings of his revivified country : 

A land in which the call to prayer 

Resounds from the mostiue in Turliish tongue, 

where the peasant understands the meaning of his prayers, 
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A land where the school-boys read the Qur’an 

in his mother- tongue, 

0 Son of the Turk, this is thy fatherland. 

So must Muslims sing of India. Here is work for Indian Muslima 
that must precede all others. The Hindus commenced this work half- 
a-century back. From this step will follow the re- 
Secularisation Valuation of other “Islamic propositions’' such as the 
of Warn secularization of Islamic polity, Halideh Edib traces this 
development in Turkey. The Arab mind, the seed-plot 
of Islam, has, he says, a metaphysical conception of the Universe ; it 
derives legislative power from God, the executive power being delegated 
to the ‘Khalifa’, the doctors of law (the ulemas) act as the intermediaries 
between the two. It was difiFereut with the Turk. “In his prc-Islamic 
state he had been accustomed to man-made laws, and ho is by nature 
more inclined than the other Islamic peoples to separate religion from 
the ordinary business of life.” Can Muslims in India escape this 
process ? Indian Muslims claim_ that the legislatures in he country 
should be precluded from touching their “personal laws”. But can 
‘personal laws’ be divorced from economic factors ? — from ‘problems’ 
that demand solution and must be solved before Muslim Society can 
hope to be able to maintain itself in vigour and strength ? These 
‘problems’ are universal — poverty, education of the masses, labour con- 
ditions, the family system, public health, the monetary system, marriage 
and divorce, population, co-operation, and the development of natural 
resources. Do not ‘personal laws’ influence these ‘problems’, simplify 
or complicate them ? And when for solution of these 'problems' the 
help of the State is sought, and without which help no solution seems 
to be possible in the present stage of social development, can the State 
function if 'personal laws’ stand in the way ? Are Indian Muslims 
prepared to go to the days when the State was required to disinterest 
itself from the intimate concerns of the people’s life, and each coiir 
munity, divided by credal difterences, was a State within the State, 
concerned only with the life of the particular people and promoting its par- 
ticular interests ? The demand of Indian Muslims for the inviolability 
of Islamic ‘personal laws’ has its rise in the fear of the Indian State 
that is evolving before our eyes. This fear does not thrive in countries 
where the Muslims are in the majority. This fear is at the root of 

the Hindu Muslim disharmony in India. To exorcise this fear out of 

the minds of the Muslim community has been the life-work of the 
late Abd-ur Basul (Bengal), the late Mazhar-ul-Huq (Bohar), and of 
Abbas Tyabjee (Gujarat) who left us recently full of years — all whoso 
lives were full of silent sacrifices for this noble cause. Abd-ul GaHar 
Khan, the “Frontier Gandhi”, as people lovingly call him, stands today 

the leader of many known and unknown workers who have been 

spending themselves in evolving a composite national life in India. 

The “problems” which the Chinese students listed as special to 
their country are not contained within particular boundaries ; they 
p , demand solution at the hands of every State in every 

country. They have been engaging the attention of every 
Movement thoughtful man, and discussion and debate on them ring 
loud in every country. The “new industrialism” is said 
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to have taught people the value of division of labour ; this division of 
labour seems to have developed into a division of interests and classes 
into “class conflicts”.^ This class conflict has been, we arc told, implict 
in human society, and made manifest and explicit by the severe discip- 
line of modern industrialism. This class conflict is the driving force 
of the politico-economic developments of today, unavoidable as Fate. 
Therefore a record of modern social life must give prominence to the 
Labour and peasant movements. India's “home polity" is being made 
anew by these movements. Through the courtesy of Frof, N. G. Eanga, 
member of the Assembly in the central legislature, a history of the 
Peasant (Kisan) povement in the country is published in Page 280 of this 
volume of the “Annual Register”. The strivings of our peasantry for a 
better life in the British perod of our history has yet to find a historian. 
Prof. Range's upration takes us back only to 1935, to the emergence of 
the “class^ conscious attempt” made to organize the peasantry in India 
for their “emancipation from every form of exploitation”. This limitation 
as to time is arbitrary, and gives no idea of the developments that 
preceeded the present educated leadership of the pesantry in India. 
The materials for such a history may not be plentiful ; but even as 
they are, they cannot be neglected or ignored. In the immediate past, 
since Mahatmaji’s entry into Indian polities, the Champarau and Bardoli 
Kisan movements have been pioneers in the line of eflTcctive organisa- 
tion and disciplined action. 

Previous to that Kisan discontent, organized by liberal-minded men, 
Indian and European, has wrung concession and relief from zaminders 
„ or planters. The present writer is not competent to 

Movement rec^l all these activities in other provinces — activities which 

in Bengal regional historians should bring out to public view. He 
will, therefore, content himself with recording certain 
events in Bengal. The most outstanding of these was the Indigo 
agitation in Bengal in the sixties of the last century. The dissatisfac- 
tion was guided by the Rev. C. Bomewetch, missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society at Santipur, the Rev. C. H. Bumhardt at Krishna- 
gar (district Nadia, Bengal) ; and the Rev. James Lang who translated 
Dinobandhu Mitra's JNeel Uarpan— -“Mirror of Indigo”— had to 

suffer prosecution in law for it. Among Indians, Vishnu Charau 
Biswas and Ligambar Biswas (district Jessore, Bengal) were 

leaders and organizers. Haiish Chandra Mukheiyee, editor of 
the most intrepid of Indian newspapers of the day, the “Hindu 
Patriot* made the cause of the indigo agriculturists his own. 
He was an auditor in the Military Audit department of the Govern- 
ment ; and it was felt an honour and a distinction by his official 
superiors to ,have have such a mao in their office ; Sishir Kumar 
Ghosh of the Amrita Bazar Patrika” and his elder brothers, Basanta 
Kumar and Hemanta Kumar Ghosh, are said to have played some 
part in the organization of this movement. Driven by misery the 
peasants rather than grow indigo they would cut an arm 

of theire. The lieutenant-governor. Sir John Peter Grant, bore witness 
to the disciplined intensity of feeling of the sufferers, men and women, 

* j- championed their cause. The ryots triumphed. “Philosophical 
radicals in Bengal, represented by Akshaya Kumar Datta, Piari 
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Chand Mitra, Kishory Chaad Mitra, had ia their writiaga, aa for 
instance, in the “Tattwabodhini Patrika” and the “Bengal Spectator’*, 
discussed the “problem” of the ryot ; Bankim Chandra Chattapadhyaya 
in a series of articles in the “Baugadarshana” on the “Bengal Peasant” 
discussed the hardships of their life and warned the Bengal zamindara, 
the creation of Lord Cornwallis, of the error of their ways ; in 1881, 
Abhaya Charan Das (Howrah) in his book in English — “The Indian 
Kyot” exposed the iniquity and the cruelty of the Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengali Behar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh ; Sakharam Qanesh Deoskar, the Maharatta 
Brahmin naturalized in Bengal, wrote on the woes of the peasantry, 
drawing on the books of Dadabhai Naoroji, William Digby and Rainesh 
Chandra Dutt. The “Deccan Riots” of 1875 in the Bombay Presi- 
dency threw the light on the “ryotwari settlement” and its effects. 
The late Prof. Dwijadas Datta, father of Dllashkar Datta, Mr. Pramatha 
Chaudhury, barrister-at-law, and Srijut Rishikesh Sen have helped 
by their books to prepare the ground in which has grown the modern 
“Eisan*’ movement in the province. In organizational activities the lead of 
the late Jnanendra Nath Ray (better known as N, Hay), barrister-at- 
law, of the late Keshab Chandra Ghosh, founders respectively of the 
“Bengal Ryot Samiti” and the “Bengal ErishakiSamiti” has to be gratefully 
remembered. The Kapasdanga Conference (district Nadia), the 6rsfc 
of its kind in Bengal, held In April, 1920, has to be regarded as a 
mile-post in the development of peasant consciousness jn Bengal; it 
was presided over by the Rev. Father Bareta, a Roman Catholic priest, 
associated at one time with the Italian peasant movement. 

The “labour’’ movement in Bengal in its modern restricted sense 
had its rise in the seventies of the last century. As- in other fields so 
in this Bankim Chandra Chattapadhyaya was .the path- 
His series of articles in the “Bangadarshana” on 
Movement “Samya” — Equality — were the first utterances of the 

puzzled revolt of conscience against modern economic 
inequalities in Indian life. The late Pandit Shib Nath^ Sastri, one of 
the founders of the Sadharana Brahmo Samaj, in the “Samadurshoe”, 
the late Dwarka Nath Qangapadbyaya and the late Erishna Eumar 
Mitra in the "Sanjibanee”, joined in this chorus ; the late Saaipada 
Banerjee was, perhaps, the first to organize industrial labour in India 
— the labour that was minting money in the jute mills at Baranagoro 
on the HjDoghly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; he started in 1874 
the first “working class iournal”:Tn India — the “Bharat Sramajibee” — 
containing “wood-cuts from English blocks” imported all the way 
from Britain ; for the safe custody of working class savings he helped 
the organization of a “District Savings Bank”, popularly known as 
the “Anna Bank”, for even an anna deposit was accepted. The fellow- 
workers of these pioneers in the other provinces were Eundukuri 
Veerasalingam who started “Ragged schools” in Madras ; in Bombay 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Sapurji 
Sorabji Bangali and Dadyaldas Ratansi ; in Ahmedabad Bhola Nath 
Sarabhai, Ranchorlal Chotelal, Mabiputram Rupram Nii&anth and Syamji 
Erishnavarma. 

7 
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Dwarka Nath Gangapadhyaya was pioneer in the most necessary 
preliminary of all labour uplift — enQLuiry and study of labour condi- 
tions that are suppressive of the human element in “labour''. For 
this he risked his life. Pandit Ram Kumar Vidyaratna, a missionary 
of the Brahmo Samaj, in course of his missionary tour 
Dwrarkanau ^ jjj Assam Where tea gardens had been opened and work- 
angapa yaya under European auspices, came to know of facts in 
tea garden ‘‘Coolie" life, a new form of wage-slavery. 
He recounted his experiences to his Calcutta co-religionists, of whom 
Dwarka Nath volunteered to gather first-hand information of these 
facts. He disguised himself as a “coolie", worked in tea gardens, 
saw and felt what life in them were. On return to Calcutta he gave 
publicity to his personal experiences in the columns of the “Sanjibaneo” 
and the “Bengalee", the English weekly whose editor was Surendra 
Nath Banerjee. The title of the English articles was — “Slave Trade 
in Assam." The disclosure created a sensation, roused local olBcialdom, 
unwilling or afraid to offend the “Planter Raj", to a sense of their, duty 
which was to protect the 'poor and the helpless. At the first session of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference, held in October, 1888, the “coolie" question 
obtained the most prominent place, Bipin Chandra Pal proposing the 
resolution and Dwarka Nath seconding it. In concludin g tlie session, 
the president, the Ifamous homeopath, Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, foun- 
der of the Science Association (Calcutta), referred to tnis in the follow- 
ing terms : 

“I have to congratulate you that in your very first resolution you have advocated 
the cause of the labourers of Assam ; 1 do not call thorn “Coulios’', for I hate the 
name “coolie” being applied to human beings ; in passing this rosolutioii you have 
given unmistakable indication of tho sympathy, humanity and philantlirophy which 
should be the guiding and animating principlu of all mon both as individuals and 
as forming communities." 

This Conference also passed a resolution requesting tho Indian 
National Congress to take up the cause of the “coolies". In the sub- 
jects committee it was objected to that It was a “proviu- 
*"*terert*in”' Dwarka Nath countered it by proving tliat 

“Labour” labourers from Bombay, Madras and other provinces for- 
med the vast majority of the working population of the 
estates—there were at tho time 15,000 Madras and COO Bombay “coolies" 
in them. In the 12th. session of the Congress at Calcutta, Rahimut-ulla 
Siyanni of Bombay presiding, the abolition of the “indenture system" was 
first trumpeted forth from the Congress platform. 

Other attempts at “labour” organization were made during the Swa- 
deshi and anti-partition agitation days. The mind of society was stirred, 
out of its deeps erupted streams of discontent. Political 
nif^o'n in ***' “spiration swelled their volume. The .‘strike of clerks at 
1906 Burn & Co., an European Engineering ^m, of the composi- 

tors in certain Calcutta printing presses, at the E. I. Ry., 
found their leaders in Aswini Kumar Banerjee and Apurba Kumar Ghosh, 
barristers-at-law, the late Moulvi Leakat Hossein, and the late Premtosh 
Baau, Upadhaya Brahmabandhav, the supporter of all good causes, co- 
operating. Since then discontent has broadened and deepened itself ; 
discontent has become “class-conscious". But educated leadership of it 
continpes. And modern labour leaders in Bengal owe a debt to these men 
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who blazed the way for them ; they canuot forget that the organised study 
of the economic life of the Indian people which supplies the armoury of 
their great argument to-day coincided with and inspired the 6rst stirrings 
of the Nationalist movement in its most intense phase in the country ; 
that the urge to economic betterment and labour uplift was strengthened 
by the ‘petit bourgeoise^’ economists— Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadev Q-obind 
Banade, William Digby and Ramesh Chandra Dutt. 

a history of the All-India Women^s Conference tells us that the 
original stimulus^^ of the idea at its back had come from a speech of 
^'Daughters of Director of Public InstriicHon, Bengal in course of 

khe nation” to he asked Indian women “to tell us with one voice 

rebuild India what they want, and keep on telling us till they get it”. 

spoke the voice of the modern man, confused and 
bewildered by the complexities of modern life, that have proved themselves 
unamenable to the guidance of the “mere man”. India, divided by sectional 
asperities, born of ignorance; fear, ambition, memories of wrongs and 
experiences of injustice, finds the leadership and wisdom of her men 
ineffective and misleading, and she turns with a “mighty faith” to her 
womanhood, to the daughters of the nation, who will yet rebuild India 
mto a nation, of the strong and free”, to quote the significant words of 
Rani Lakshmibai Raj wade of Gwalior, one of the Vice-presidents of the 
All-India Women^s Conference. This hope and this aspiration have 
made^ the Women^s Movement in India the crowning point of the 
Renaissance that, has set in the country a hundred years and more. 

The women^s movement in our country as in others began with a 
strong note of resentment at man^s failure to make the best of the 
materials that nature and Natnre^s God have placed at our disposal. 
Wnm 'c M - years have toned down this note. Further, when 
ment—^ot sec- Women felt impelled to assert their position in 

tional virtue of thrir being makers of homes and their up- 

holders, of the present and future, they chose as their 
particular work — reform of education, and reform of social institutions 
that hinder the development of the human personality, the unit of a 
rich and vigorous social life. Since then they have been reaching out 
to other activities till to-day no clement of national life is beyond thoir 
watch tower. This development wa® stressed at the 11th session of 
the All-India Womeu^s Conference, held at Ahmedabad in the last week 
of December, 1936. 

Mrs. Margaret Cousins was president of the Conference. This 
daughter of Erin, fellow suff'erer with India in the imperial household 
of Britain, has made this country her ^^home for this life” 
Margaret forc-front of the battle for Indians up- 

Cousins lift and frec^m since the days when she joined Mrs. 

Annie Besant about twenty-one years ago. As secretary 
of the Women^s Indian Association started at Adyar (Madras) at almost 
about the same time under Mrs. Annie BesanPs inspiration, she 
has so worked that she is regarded as one of the pioneers of the 
women^s movement in India ; her election as president of the last 
session of the All-India Women^s Conference stamps this recognition 
with the esteem of her Indian sisters. Her speech fulfils the claims she 
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made for it— that it wanted to “inject fresh enconrapjoment and enthu- 
siasm^^ into the workers in the women^s cause whom “critical tones^' 
seem to question with a hint, slight or broad, of discouragement. And 
her passionate plea for National freedom gives eloquent expression to 

the national longing : ^ , 

“India to-day is a subject country, wo say, Can man bo froo if woman be a 
slave T We go farther and say, ‘Can the Indian man and woman bo froe if India be 
a slave ?’ Over and over again wo are made aware of Indian National hoiplossnoss...”, 
“The tide of national consciousness has risen high in the last ton yoars. The 
people state now every whore that they want the govornraont of the country wholly 
fn their own control. We women in this conference aro part of the people. "Wo can- 
not separate ourselves from them. We are in our way a roprosoutativo cross-sootiou 
of the people. How cau we remain dumb about national frootlom, the very basis of 
all great reforms ? Our whole Conference mentality has boon moving yearly towards 
a Declaration of our aspiration of National Eroodora. A Muslim President of a Cons- 
tituent Conference in an Indian State said last month that our work for political 
advancement is as necessary as our work for humane relationships or economic pros- 
perity. One of our speakers at the half-yearly mootings said, ^onr excursions into 
the political arena must be left to critical time’. The inauguration of a now Consti- 
tution is such a time. In my opinion it is tho psychological moment for our Con- 
ference to take a step forward and for us to declare our unity with tho yearnings of 
awakened India for the free control of its dostinios.” 

Mrs. Cousins* speech hints at the doubts and hesitations that tho 
conference mind is assailed with in relation to the “Declaration of 
our aspiration of National Freedom'^ ; they are symptomatic of the 
national mind. 

The positive programme of work that tho conference is striving to 
push through was given a realistic touch in the welcome address of 
“Illiteracy, Lady Vidyagauri Nilkanth, chairwoman of tho reception 
poverty, and committee. Speaking of the experiences of the Propa- 
want of ganda Committee of the Reception Committee which 
sanitation tourcd Gujarat and Kathiawad to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the people in the conference cause, she boro testimony 
to the spirit of sacrifice and the keen desire of the women workers 
to improve the lot of rural women. But “much remained to be done. 
The appalling illiteracy, poverty and absence of sanitation brought 
tears to their eyes”. The men and women who have been conducting 
these Congresses and conferences in our country do not generally and 
usually come into touch with tho things that Lady Vidyagauri 
described. Their first contact with these — tho black abyss that lay 
under the world's wealth —may startle them. But this contact is the 
necessary first step to a realization of the mystery and cruelty that 
surround and make up so much of life. And the most hopeful 
element in the dark prospect is this awakening on the part of 
India's upper class men and women to the reality of things in India 
— to the life of 7,000 out of every 10,000 of the population ; of these 
7,000 nearly 2,000 are wage-earning :women. To really help and 
succour them, “let us live in a village as Gandhiji -is living in 
Shegaon”, suggested Mrs. Cousins ; for without direct experience of 
the day-to-day life of the rural people, we cannot know their mind 
and habits of life ; “only through the documentation of the heart will 
we get the courage and will” to help our people to build the “life 
beautiful”. In this behalf the proposal of Hajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
convener of the Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committees of the 
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conference, deserves consideration— the proposal that every constitu- 
ency should “adopt"' just one village where sustained, concentrated 
work should be carried, regular visits paid, so that this “adopted*" 
village may be a centre of light and inspiration to the villages 
around* The constructive activities started under the auspices of the 
Indian National Congress have taken many to the villages. Mahatmaji 
at Shegaon is the beacon-light to all of them. The All-India Women's 
Conference by co-operating with them can bring to the solution of the 
rural “problem" their gift of sympathy and comprehension. 


Forces, conscious and unconscious, influences, personal and 
impersonal, alien state policy and national policy, have found in India 
a field for their experiments. The re- moulding of the 
The National mind of India has been going on under British 

‘‘Sadhana” auspices for over a century. In the process many 

crudities have fallen away from our body politic ; 

this education by creating new values condemnatory, implied or 
expressed, of Indian social life, helped to wean away from the 
villages the middle classes who had maintained the cultural traditions of 


the country ; this education helped to convert these same classes into 
a new “root race”, drawn from all strata of society, which in the 
fulness of time, has come forward to challenge and threaten British 
hegemony in India, As a measure of safety, the government have re- 
entered the field of education with a new technique of attack to recapture 
the mind of India which has almost slipped out of their influence and con- 


tiol. Indian nationalism had its own methods of offence and defence. These 


have gained a new meaning, a new strength, a wider sweep, and a 
new purpose since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the leadership of the 
country. In the various programmes he has placed before his people 
are to be found the seed-plots of a heaUhier, simpler and humauer 
national life — self-reliant b' t unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 
but disdaining to exploit the labour of others. Certain of these seed- 


plots were laid by Eabindra Nath Tagore at Sri-Niketan and Santi- 
Niketan at Bolepur (Bengal) five and thirty years back. It has taken 
the nation these years to realise that this is the positive and cons- 
tructive “Sadhana'’ (dedicated work) that they must undertake, if they 
mean to renew their strength and recover their heritage — the heritage 
gained through the discipline of centuries, the heritage of India, des- 
cribed by William Durant, as 


‘^the tolerance and tke gentleness of a mature mini, the quiet content of the uu- 
acquisitive soul, the calm of the understanding spirit, and a unifying love for all 
things”. 

{Specially contributed by Si, Suresh Chandra Deft.) 



King Edward VII Fs Abdication 

( An Indian View ) 

Seven days in December, 1036 — 4th. December to 10th. December- 
witnessed a drama of intense Unman interest, though it touched on the 
life of a King, unmade one King and made another, and, according 
to constitutional “pundits”, precipitated a cri.sis in the British Empire 
which it weathered through with credit and distinction. But long after 
the ^inlricacies and Bubletioa of “Royal Sncce.ssion to the Throne” or 
the “Royal Style and Titles”, beloved of Lord Chancollora, Attorney- 
Generals, Solicitor-Generals shall have boon forgotten, the human mind 
and heart shall return to the romance of Edwjircl VIIF of Britain with 
wistful sympathy, such is human nature, its love for a love story. 

The love that came into his life, came late, in his maturity of his 

jjoutb, when his people had come to accept him ns almost their 

bachelor” king. The romance began when he was Prince of Wales, 
two or three years before the death on -Taimary 20, 1936 of his father, 
King George V and must have caused anxiety to his parents and 
friends. And. though it was difficnlt, as Mr. Baldw’n said to the 

House 'f Commons, “to realize that His Majesty was not a boy” for 

he look^..’' “ o_ young”, the years sitting so lightly on him, ho was “a 
maturo mai. with a wide and great experience of life”, with a will of 
hU own and a philosophy of life developed in and by him. In this 
philosophy the lack of positive signs of any awareness of his need for 
Divine grace distressed the upholders of the State Church. The Bishop 
of Bradford, Dr. Blunt, gave expression to this feeling — the feeling 
that “to all outward appearances the King seemed to live entirely 
indifferently^ to the public practice of religion” ; there was in him the 
absence of “an outward concern for religion”. The London Times 
represented a wider circle of British people when it said that 

■‘His Majesty’s circle was too largely composed ot men and women, snmo of them 
of high birth, and all of them remote from “Iho people”, who carod less for his 
wolfavo than for tlioir own amusement. Tlie real clash w.as botwooa theughilossnn.ss 
and exotic sociotyTand tho hard core of British tradition and conduct which is 
common to all classos in this country". 

As Prince of Wales, heir to the throne, he was popular, tho “spoilt 
child” of the nation. But as King, “bred in constitutional traditions by my 
father” as King Edward himself said in his last message to the empire, ho 
found himself up against this hard core of tradition and conduct of his 
people,— tradition and conduct that had not a longer past than tho reign 
of his great grand'mother, Queen Victoria, that is, a hundred years. 
Before that British people had tolerated a laxer tradition and conduct in 
their sovereigns. But, long or short, there it was, and for tho sake of ovon 
the Prince Charming” that Edward was, his people were not prepared 
to relax it. Hot that any constitutional tost was adopted by the Go- 
vernment to gauge the feeling'of the “sovereign people”. But the“sovoroign 
people” had ways of asserting itself, of making its will known lin times 
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other than the Election Day ; these were not forthcoming to the assis- 
tance of their King. Thus was this another example of a woman’s 
face or smile drawing a King from his throne, and sending him to the 
wilderaess, physical and spiritual. 

When such aftairs of the heart arrive, there ensues a conflict of 
loyalties, for none is so lonely as not to have any obligations. King 
Edward VIII found himself in such a predicament. In the first bout 
he lost when he succumbed to the fatal fascination of Mrs. Simpson, 
forgetting that she had a husband. As the Scotsman put it : *This 
should not have been the end. Thera ought to have been a point, at 
which His Majesty himself must have felt he was treading on dangerous 
ground.” This deviation from the existing standard in relation to these 
affairs landed King Edward into a situation which the facile plasticity 
of ordinary human morals relegates to the back stairs or Kingly con- 
sideration rewards with a title. But King Edward had another quality, 
the Kingly quality of courage ; “he freely admitted and shouldered a 
burden from his own past”, recognized the Manchester Guardian, an 
authentic voice of British Liberalism with its mid-Victorian affiliations 
to faith and conduct ; jthis “Prince” Edward demonstrated in his 
message to the world. “At long last I am able to say a few words. 
I have never wanted to withhold anything, but until now it has not 
been constitutionally possible for mo to speak”, This implied appeal to 
the world’s judgment is a new phenomenon, a recognition of the 
emergence of a new honesty in human relations, a new frankness. Mr. 

Baldwin bore testimony to it when he said : “This crisis has arisen 

now rather than later from that very frankness of His Majesty’s 
character, which is one of his many attractions”. 

The British mind, as it reacted on the episode, displayed a discipline 
and reserve qualities that are said to be implicit in the British 
character. The King wanted to “go with dignity” , he avoided London 
“while this thing was in dispute because of the cheering crowds” ; he 
wanted to “go with as little disturbance to his ministers and his 
people”. The British people responded to this unexpressed desire of their 
King. The rigorous self-repression of the King discouraged any attempt 
at forming a “King’s Party” — an unconscious demonstration of that 
instinct for public service, and sacrifice of self — the bed-rock on which 
independent national life is reared and could alone be kept uninjured. 
The dignity with which King Edward wanted to go ruled out any 
pettiness of spirit ; both he and his people maintained their dignity 
and added to it, individually and collectively. 

The reaction of the Indian mind to the' affair was of a mixed 
character — admiration of the King as a person in renouncing his 
throne for love, and disapproval of his failure to restrain or conixol 
his growing love for another man’s wife. The new order of mind, 
the product of modern education in India, belonged to the former 
group. The old order remembered anew the Bamayana episode, and 
approved of the quotation in Mr. Baldwin’s speech : 

“His soul is not liis own, for ho himself is subject to his birth ; he may not as 
unvalued persons do, carve for himself, On his choice depends the safety and health 
of the whole State’-’. 
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The smaller number of politically-minded people in India were 
sarcastic at Mr. Baldwin's old Victorian mind, and its endorsement by 
the British people ; they were sarcastic at the British brand of demo- 
cracy that tolerated the despotism housed in Downing Street, London. 
They could not reconcile Mr. Churchill^s lament and pious hope : 

“AUhougli our hopes to-day lie withered, the King’s personality would not go 
down uncherishod to the future ages, and will be particularly remembered in the 
homos of his poorer subjects” 

with the supinenesB of the British democracy which lacked the 
will and strength to strike a blow on behalf of a King loved for his 
“ready sympathy with suflFering.’^ And Indian progressivists wakened 
to the fact that in the quality of things, material and mental, those for 
British home consumption differed from that sent out east of the Suez. 
Indian conservatives smiled their superior smile, suggesting — have not 
we told you this before ? King Edward^s abdication, the influences 
that led to it, and the published reasons that supported it and stifled 
opposition to it havej thus, come to be regarded as an argument for 
conservative principles. 

The King’s Message to Parliament 

King Edward YIII conveyed Ms irrevocable intention to abdicate in a message 
to Parliament on the lOih December 1936. The text of the message, read in a grave 
voice by the Speaker, is : 

“After long and anxious consideration, I have determined to renounce throne to 
which I succeeded on the death of my father and I am now oommunioating this my 
final and irrevocable decision. Eealising, as I do, the gravity of this step, I can 
only hope that 1 shall have the understanding of my peoples in the decision I have 
taken and the reasons which have led me to take it. 

“I will not enter now into my private feelings, but I would beg that it should 
be remembered that the burden which constantly rests upon the shoulders of a 
sovereign is so heavy that it can only be borne in circumstances different from 
those in which I now find myself.” 

conceive that I am not over-looking the duty that rests on me to place in the 
forefront the public interests when I declare that I am conscious that 1 can no 
longer discharge this task with efficiency or with satisfaction to myself. 

"‘I have accordingly this morning executed an Instrument of Abdication in the 
terms following : 

‘‘1, Edward the Eighth, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the seas, King-Emperor of India, do hereby declare my irrevocable deter- 
mination to renounce the Throne for myself aud for my descendants and my desire 
that effect should be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. In token 
whereof) 1 have hereunto set my hand this tenth day of December, 1930 in the 
presence of the witnesses whose signatures are subscribed. 

Edward R. 1,” 

“My execution of this Instrument has been ^yitnessed by my throe bothers, Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of York, the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of Kent, 

“1 deeply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeal which has been 
made to me to take a different decision and I have, before reaching my final deter- 
mination. most fully pondered over them, but my mind is fully made up. Moreover, 
further delay cannot but be most injurious to the peoples whom I nave tried to 
serve as Prince of Wales and as King and whose future happiness and prosperity 
are the constant wish of my heart. 

“I take my leave of them in the confident hope that the course which I thought it 
right to follow is that which is the best for the stability of the Throne and the 
Empire and the happiness of my peoples. I am deeply sensible of the consideration 
which they always extended to me both before aud after my accession to tho Throne 
and which I know they will extend in faU measure to my successor. 
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“I am most anxious tlioro sliould bo no delay of any kind in giving effect to tha 
Instrument which I have executed and that all the necessary stops should be taken 
immediately to secure that rny lawful successor, my brothers, H. li. II. the Duke of 
York, should ascend the Throne”. 


Moving Story of Renunciation 

In the House of Commons, on the same day, the 10th. December, Mr. Baldwin 
handed the King’s message concerning his intontion regarding the constitutional issue 
to the Speaker which the Speaker read. The following is a summary : 

‘'Alter long and anxious consideration, I havo determined llnally and irrovocably 
to renounce the Throne. I place public interest in the foreground when 1 declare 
I can no longer discharge the heavy task with effieioncy or satisfaction to mysolf 
I desire that effect be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately, 

“Before taking the decision, I fully pondered over the appeals mauo to me to 
take a different decision. Farther delay is injurious to my peoples, whoso future 
happiness and prosperity are the constant wish of my heart 

“I hope the necessary stops will be taken immediately to securo my lawful suc- 
CBSSsr, my brother, the Duke of York, to ascend the Throne.” 

Immediately after the Speaker concluded the King’s speech, Mr. Baldwin^ the 
Prime Minister^ rose and made one of the most moving speeches hoard in the historic 

^^™OTdng that the King’s message bo considered, Mr. Baldwin told the hushed 
House that no more grave message was over received by Parliament, 

Mr. Baldwin said : “I havo to move that His Majesty’s most gracious message 
be now considered. No graver message has ever boon received by Parliament and 
no more difUcult, I may almost say, ropupant task has over been imposed 
upon a Prime Minister.” (Sympathetic choorsj 

“I would ask the Houso—which I know would not bo without sympathy for me 
and my position to-day—” (lonowod sympathetic cheers)— “to remember, in this and 
last week 1 had not littlo time in which to compose the speech for delivery. So I 
must tell what I havo to tell truthfully, sincerely and plainly with no attempt to 
dross up or adorn.” ^ , 

“I shall have little or nothing to say in tho way of comment or any criticism 
or praise or blame. I think my best course is to toll, so far as I can, what passed 
between His Majesty and myself and what led up to the present situation. I like 
to say at tho start that His Majesty, as Prince of Wales, has honoured me for many 
years with a friendship which 1 value. I know he would agree with mo in my 
saying to you that it was not only friondsliip between man and man, but a friend- 
ship of perfection and 1 would like to tell tho House when wo said good-bye on 
Tuesday night at Fort Belvedere, wo both felt and said to each other, that that 
friendship, so far from being impaired by tho decisions this last week, bound ub 
moro closely together than it over had and would last for life ” IChoors). 

“This House will want to know how it was that I had my first interview witli 
His Majesty. His Majesty lias been most generous in allowing mo to tell tho Uonse 
that pertinent jiart of tho discussions, which took place between us. As the House 
is aware, I had boon ordered in August and September coinpluto rest which, owing 
to the kindness of my .stall and tho oonsuleratiou of all ray colloaguos, £ was able 
to enjoy to tho fullest. AYheu October came, although I was ordered to take my rest 
that month, I felt I could not, in fairnuss to my work, talco a further holiday. I 
came as it were on halftime before the middle of October and, for the first time 
since the beginning of August, was in a position to look into things. 

“There were two things which disi^uietod me at tho moment. There was coming 
into my office a vast volume of correspondence mainly at tliat tirao from liritish 
subjects and American citizens of British origin in tlio United States, also from some 
Dominions and this country, all expressing perturbation and unonsinoss at what was 
appearing in tho American Press. I was warned also that there was, in tho near 
future, a divorce case coming on, tho result whereof made mo roaliso that possibly a 
difficult situadon might arise. Jjater, I felt it was essential someone should see His 
Majesty and warn mm of tho difficult situation that might arise later if occaaiou was 
given for what might come if that gossip and criticism and danger were brought 
from the other side of tho Atlantic lo this country. I felt, in the circumstances, 
there was only one man who could speak to him and talk the matter over and that 

8 
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maa was the Prime Minister. I felt I was deeply bouni by my duty, as I conceived 
it, to the country and my duty to him not only as councillor, but as a friend. 1 
consulted— I am ashamed to say— and they have forgiven me— none of my colleagues. 

1 happened to be staying in the neighbourhood of Fort Belvedere about the middle of 
October and I ascertained that His Majesty was leaving his house on Sunday the 
l8th to entertain a small shooting party iu Sandringham aud leaving on Sunday after- 
noon. I telephoned from my friend’s house on Sunday morning and found ha had 
left earlier than I expected. In the ciroumstancos, I commuuicatod with him through 
his Secretary and stated I desired to see him (the first and the only occasion on 
which I asked for an interview) and that the matter was urgent I told him what 
it was. I expressed my willingness to go to Sandringham on Tuesday October 20, 
but I said 1 thought it wiser for His Majesty to see mo at Fort Belvedere, for I 
was anxious that no one at that time should know my visit and, at any rate, our 
first talk should be in complete privacy. I was informed that His Majesty would 
motor back on Monday the 19th October to Belvedere and he would see me on Tues- 
day morning. 

“On Tuesday morning, I saw him. I may say, before I proceed to details, that 
an adviser to the Crown can be of no possible service to his master unloss he tells 
him from time to time the truth as he sees it (cheers), whether the truth is welcome or 
not. Let me say during those talks there was nothing I have not told His Majesty 
of what I felt he ought to be awaro. Nothing. His Majesty’s attitude all through 
has been— let me put it in this way— never has ho shown any sign of offence or of 
being hurt at anything I said to him. The whole of our discussions had been carried 
out, as I said, with increase, if possible, of mutual respect aud the regard which ex- 
isted between us. 

“I told him I had two great anxieties, one, the effect of the continuanco on the 
King of the criticism that at the time was proceeding in the American Press and in 
the Dominions, particularly Canada, where it was widespread and the effeot it would 
have on this country. 

“That was the first time I reminded him of what I often told him and his 
brothers in the years that have passed. That was this. The British monarchy is a 
unig[ue institution. The Crown in this country, through tho centuries, had been de- 
prived of many of its prerogatives. Yet to-day, while that is true, it stands for far 
more than it has done at any time in the history of the country. 

“The importance of its integrity is beyond all question, far greater than it has 
ever been, being not only the last link of the Empire that is left, hut a guarantee in 
this country, so long as it exists, of that integrity against many evils that have 
affected and afflicted other countries. There was no one in this country who would 
not subscribe to it. But while that feeling largely depends upon the respect which 
has grown up in the last three generations for tho monarchy, it might not take so 
long in the face of criticism to lose that power and lose it far more rapidly than it 
took to build it up. Onoe lost, I doubt if anything could restore it. That was tho 
basis of my talk on that aspect and 1 expressed my anxiety and desire that such 
anxiety should not have cause to go on. In my view, I said that no popularity in 
the long run would weigh against the effeot of such criticism. X told his Majesty 
that I, for one, looked forward to his reign being a groat reign iu a new age. He 
has so many qualities necessary for such offloe (Cheers). I told him X had come 
naturally because I was his Prime Minister, but I wanted to talk it over as a friend 
and see if I could help him in the matter and perhaps— I was not saying what I 
should not say, although I have not asked His Majesty whether I might say this, 
but I say it and do not think he will mind as I think it illustrates tho basis of out- 
talks. 

“It was on that aspect that we talked for an hour. I went away glad that tho 
ice had been broken, because I knew it had to be broken. My conscience at that 
moment was clear. For some little time, we had no further meetings. I begged His 
Majesty to consider all I said. I pressed him for no kind of answer but asked liim 
if he would consider everything I said. 

“The next time 1 saw nim was on Monday between 10 and 11 in Buckingham 
Palace. By that date the decree nisi had been pronounced in the divorce case. I 
felt it my duty on that occasion (His Majesty had sent for me. I had meant to see 
him later in the week), I felt it my duty to beg in conversation, I spoke to him 
for quarter of an hour or’ twenty minutes on the question of marriage. Again, you 
must remember the Cabinet had not been in this at all I reported to four of my 
senior colleagues the conversation at Belvedere* I began by giving my view on the 
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possible marriage aivl told him I did not think Ihe parliniilar marriago wa;; oip* that 
would roceivo the approbation of Uio country and that flic marriage would invnlvc 
the lady becoming Queon. I said to His Majesty oiicn thaf I might ho a remnatd 
of the old Victorians but ray worst ouomics would not say of mo that t dtd nol 
linow what the reaction of the English people would l)o to any particular c.ourso of 
action. 

“I told him T was certain thaf it wouM ho impra'diiiahli*. I canttol farther 

into the details but that was the suhstancc. F pointed out thaf, tl»c position of tho 
King’s wifo was difTuront from flio position of tho wifj of atiy otlmr (’ili;:Mn in tfm 
country. That is part of tho price which tho King has ’to pay, that hir, wife 
becomes tho Queen and the Queen becomos (Ins (iuciui of I ho (unuitry unti, theroftU'c, 
in the choice of the Queen, tho voice of tho piMjpIe must Itc hinird. It was (he 
truth and was so expressod in tho lines ; 

“His soul is not his own, for he himself is subject to his hirth ; ho may net, 
as unvalued persons do, starve for himself. On his c]ioic,o dt^pends the sahdy ami 
health of tho whole State.” 

“Then His Majesty said to mo—T havt^ his permission to tHI you fhiS'-dhaf h*'. 

■ H am going 


He 


liatit. 


wanted to tell mu something he Inui long watitod to tell im 
to Marry Mrs. Bimpsun and I am prepav>*d to go.” I said, ^Sii\ that, is most padovotr 
news and it is impossibhi for mo to mak(^ any comment on thaf fi>“day/ He UM Hje 
Queen that night. Ho told tlm Duke of York and tlm Duke of Hlomo'jdcr the nexf. 
day and tho Duke of Kent on either Wednesday or Thuirclav. As for fhc rest of tluit 
week, so far as I know, he was (Jimsuhu'ing that pfunt. Ih* sent fur mo again iiit 
Wodnesday, 25th. Novoraber. Moantirao, a suggi'stioti had hmui made to me that a 
possible compromise must he arranged to avtud those twit pimsibililies that had heeu 
seen first in tho distance and then approaching nearer and nearer. 

The comproruiso was that tho King shoubl marry and that rarliament Hiiould jniss 
an Act to enablo the lady to \n\ lint King’s wife wllhont the position uf a queen. 
When I saw llis Mujiisty on Wednesday, 25th Novomluu*, he asked mo if tliat fu'O- 
position had been put to rao. I said ‘yes'. He asked inn wliat I tliouglit of it. I (old 
him that I had not conHiderod it 1 saitl I could gdve no ivnuadered ofiiidon hut if 
he asked for my first reaction informally it was that rurliament wouhi nevitr iiasu 
it I stated that, if he desinnl, I would examine it formally before tlu^ whole i'ahmel. 
communicating with the IVime Ministers of all the Dominion:;. Was that his wish V 
He told mo it was.^ I said I would do it. On lind Deiuunher, he iv^ked me to anil 

see him again, I intomled asking for an auilieace later that week becausi^ auidi en« 
quiiios as I thought proper to maki' I had not eompbUi^d, Imt tlie euipuHiei ha-t gone 
far enough to show that neither in the Dominiiois ni»r hfus* would (here Ito any 
prospects^ of such legislatiou being actiepteil. His Majesty anKed me if I eouUI 
answer Ins question. I replioil I was afraid that it w'us’ impiacticuhlo hu’ thoHu 
reasons. 1 want the House to rmilise (hat His Majesty saht In* wa» nut tmrpriaeil at 
the answer. Ho took my answer with no question uuir never refericd to it again, I 
want tho llouso to realise that because if you put yonnedves in Uis Majesty's phnse 
and you know what Uis Majesty’s foeling.s are yon know how gbul he wtuM hHVfj 
been had this boon possilde. But ho has hehavt'd then^ ai; a great gentlomum Hn 
said no moro about it. 

“Tho matter was closisl, I mwer hoard a word about it agai'i from him. That 
decision was a formal dt'cishm and was the only formal deidsiou of any kind hiknn 
by the Oabinut until 1 comi> to the hi.stury of yenttu’day: When we finished (hat n^Hi- 
versation, i pointod out the gravity of ihu possible iiKerhativ!', dial it brought liim into 
a situation when ho would be placed in u grievous fdluatiou tudweeu two lumfiiiding 
loyaltiosm his own house** either the complete nhuudonment of the prf*jecd upon 
wmen Jus heart was set ami remaining a.s King or doing, us he intimated to me, he 
was prepared to do in the talks which I Imvo ruported, of going and lutiu* contracting 
mat marpice if it were possiliie. Krmn that date until now tiiat lias (wen tho strwg"^ 
gle in which His Majesty has been engaged. We had many talks but uhvavn 

of this limited problem. The JHonsi* must remember and it 'is 
axmoult to rqaluic that His Majesty is not a hoy, Un look!; so ytmng. We have idl 

iJiongJit ox him as our Prince hut he is a mature nmn with a Wide ami great expe- 

nenoe of hfe and tho world and ho has always luid before him thcho things that tm 
oourso of his covursalimi at all hours again and aguiiu First, that if 
go with dignity. He would not allow a situation to urimi in whioh 
^ wanted to go with m lUiIe disturbance to his MiuitdorH 

anci to nis poopio. Ho wishod to go in circumstances that would make tho Huccowniou 
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oE his brother little difficult for his brother as possible, I may say that any idea to 

him of what might bo called the King’s Party was abhor rout. 

“He stayed at Port Pelvodero boeaiiso ho said he was not going to como to Lon- 
don while this thing was in dispute hocaiiso of the chooriiig crowds, I honour and 
rospoot him (choers) for the way in which he bcUavod at the time. I have some- 
thing horo which I think will touch the Houso — a pencilled note sent to mo by His 
Majesty this morning. I have his authority for reading it ‘‘The Duke of York (He 
imd tho King have always boon on the best terms as brothers). The King is confident 
that tho Duke deserves and will rGOoivo tho support of ilie whole Empire.’ 

“Now, I will say a word or two on tho King’s position, Tho King has told us 
that ho cannot carry, theso almost intolerable burdens of tho Kingship, without a 
woman at his side and we know that This crisis, if I may use the word, has arisen 
now rather than later from that very frankness of His Majesty’s character which is 
one of his many attractions. It would have boon perfoistly possible for His Majesty 

not to have told me of this at tho date when ho did and not to have told me for 

some months to como, but ho realised tho damage that might bo done iu tho inter- 
val by gossip, rumours and talk and ho made that declaration to me that he did on 
purpose to avoid what ho felt might bo dangers not only here but throughout tho 
Empire. IIo told mo of his intentlous. Ho never wavered from them. 1 want tho 
House to understand that^ He felt it his duty to take into earnost consideration all 
the representations that his advisors might give him and not until ho had fully 
considered them, did ho make public his decision. 

“There has boon no sign of conflict in this matter. My cfTorts during those last 
days have been directed, as tho efforts of those most closely aroiiml him, in trying 
to help him to make tho choico which ho has not made. We have failed. 

“Tho King has made his decision to take this moment to scud his most gracious 
mossago because of his confident hope by that lie will preserve tlio unity oE his 
country and tho wholo Empire and avoid tlioso factious dilTeroiices which might so 
easily have arison. It is an impossibility unfortunately to avoid talking to some 
extent about onoscif but theso last days ‘have been days of great strain. It was a 
great comfort to mo, and I hope it is to tho House, when I was assured before I 
loft him on Tuesday night by the intimate circle with him at, the Port that 1 had 
loft nothing undone that I could have done to move him from the docisiou at which 
ho arrived and from which ho refused to depart. While there is not a soul among 
us who would not regret tliis from the bottom of his heart, there is not a soul liore 
to-day that wants to jadgo. We are not judges. iCheers). 

“His Majesty has announood his decision. Ho tells us what ho wants us to do. 
T think we must closo our ranks and do it. At a later stage this evening, I shall 
ask leave to bring tho necessary Bill so that it may be read first, printed and made 
availablo to the membors. It will bo available in tho Veto (Iflice as soon as the 
House has ordered that the Bill be printed. The House will meet to-morrow at tho 
usual timo at 11 a. m, when we snail take tho second reading and tho remaining 
stages of tho Bill. It is very important that it shall bo passed into law to-morrow. 

“I have only two other things to say. Yesterday morning when tho Cabinet 
received the King’s final aud aofmito answer officiallv, they passed a minute. In 
accordance with it I sent a message to His Majesty which he nas boon good enough 
to allow me to read : 

“Mr. Baldwin, with his humblo duty to the Zing: This •morning, Mr. Baldwin 
roportod to the Cabinet his intorviow with Your Majesty yesterday and informed his 
cofloagaes that Your Majesty then comiauaicated to him informally your firm and 
definite intention to renounce the Throne. Tho Cabinet received this statement of 
Your Majesty’s intention with profound rogrot and wished Mr. Baldwin to convoy it 
to ^Yonr Malesty’s servants. Tho Ministers are roluetant to believe that Your 
Majesty’s resolve is irrevocable and still venture to hope that before Your Majesty 
pronounoes any formal decision, Yonr Majesty may bo pleased to roconsidor your 
intention which must so deeply distress and so vitally affect all Your Majesty's 
subjects. Mr. Baldwin is at onoe oommunioating with tlie Dominion Prime Ministers 
for the purpose of letting them know that Your Majesty has now made to him an 
informal intimation of Your Majesty’s intention, 
uSl® Majesty’s reply, received last night, says : 

The King received the Prime Minister’s letter of 9th Docember, informing him 
of the views of the Cabinet. His Majesty has given the matter further considera- 
tion but regrets he is unable to alter his decision.” 

“My last word on the subject is, I am convinced that where I failed, none could 
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have succeeded. (OJieers.) Those \^ho know His Majesty best will know what that 
means, This Housd to-day is a theatre which is bein^c watched by the whole world. 
Let us conduct ourselves with that dignity which His Majesty is showing in this hour 
of his trial. Whatever be our regret at the contents of his message, let ns still 
fulfil his wishes ^o do what he asks and to do it with speed. Let no word be 
spoken to-day that the utterer of that word may regret in the days to come. Let 
ns not forget /(o-day the revered and beloved figure of Queen Mary and remember 
what all this time has meant to her when we have to speak, if we must, during 
this debate. 


‘^We after all, as guardians of Democracy in this little Island, have to see that 
we do our work to maintain the integrity of that Monarchy, which is now the sole 
link of our whole Empire and the guardian of our freedom. Let us look forward and 
remember our country in the House of Commons and let us rally behind the new 
King. Let us rally behind him and help him. (Loud cheers.) Whatever the country 
may have suffered by what we are passing through, let us hope it will soon he 
repaired and that we may continue with our task of trying to make this country a 
better country for our people.*^ 

Mr. C, E, Attlee^ Leader of the Opposition, said that in view of the grave and 
important message from His Majesty, he suggested it was desirable to suspend the 
sitting till 6 p. m, in order that the members should give due consideration. 

The Speaker having put the question the sitting was suspended. 

On the resumption of the House of Commons, Mr. Atthe rose amid cordial cheers 
and said that the occasion did not call for long and eloquent speeches. They had 
heard the message from the King with profound concern. The whole country had 
received the news with deep sorrow and the King’s subjects would feel a sense of 
personal loss. Mr. Attlee paid a tribute to the King. ^‘‘No British Monarch has b^n 
better known to his subjects, both in Britain and throughout the Commou wealth/’ He 
had shared the joys and sorrows of the dark days of the War. “We know of his ready 
sympathy with suffering.” (Cheers,) They had all been thinking of some way to 
solve the problem. They realised the great objection to every course su^ested ^ ^d 
had hoped it would not have come to abdication, but the King had made his deoision 
and they could not do otherwise than to accept it, The wish of all his peoples was 
that he should have a long and byjpy life. The country had received a severe shock 
and would take time to recover. The position of anybody called on to succeed to the 
Throne to-day was obviously one of great difficulty. It would be the endeavour of 
them all to lighten that burden. . . , 

Having expressed sympathy with Mr, Baldwin, Mr. Attlee, on behalf of his Labour 
colleagues, voiced the deepest sympathy with Queen Mary. 


Sir Archibald Sinclair^ Leader of the Liberal Opposition, smd, “We are to 
the King not only by the formal, solemn, constitutionalities but the closer and inoi^ 
intimate links which the King has forged between himself and all olass^, 85?^ 
races in the Empire through nearly quarter of a century of loyal service. Tm 
ture of those tics is painful to us all, partioularly to his Ministers and 
above all to the Prime Minister/’ , . 

Afr, Wineton OhurchiU asserted that reorimiuation and oon^oversy were m 
present useless, harmful and wrong, “What is^ done is done. What is left undone 
belongs to history, where I shill leave it” No Sovereku had ever oo^orMed so 
strongly and faitnfolly to the letter and spirit of the Ocnstitution as 
King who had voluntarily made saorifioes for the peace and strength dfAs ,re 
far beyond the bounds required by law and the Constitution. Mr. GhujEcii®,wiroE_ 
out had pleaded for time because it was their duty to endure evils if there was n 
hope that time would bring a settlfmont or a solution and also because it was essen- 
tial not to leave room for talk after tire event fliat the King had been hurried in 
his decision It was an unhurried decishm m far as the Government were conos^el, 

“I accept whole-heartedly the Prmnier’s stosment that the decision tato 
ling this week-end was taken freely, voteatarily and spontaneously m his time ant ln 
Ms own way/’ Mr. OhuroMl oonoMd^, “We must now fortify the Throne and" 

Hfe Maj^ty’s suooeseor the strength tlmi would only come from the love of the/r“ 
Nation and the ;^plre.” . . , w, 

Mr, Aarei the €mmm^ sympatM^ with m ^ 

the recent wears diffiooB&s and* al^ , with ftremiw who W 
’ any, of the Prmniers had ^ before, 
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made are iu strict accordance with constitutional principle but from the nature of 
monarchical institutions, circumstances of this kind are houud to arise and have 
arisen now in circumstances creating grave difficulties in this country and the Em- 
pire. The monarchial system has now outlived its usefulness.” 

CoL Wedgwood said he could have wished that the King had been allowed to live 
here happily married and remain a King. ** Through out the Empire, there are 
millions of people with achiug hearts, who will take tlio new Oath because the King 
has wished it and if they sometimes raise the glass to the King across the water 
(Ministerial protests), who shall blame them V” 

Mr. Baldwin then introduced the Abdication Bill and tho Commons adjourned. 

THE ABDICATION BILL 

The second paragraph of the preamble to the Abdication Rill i-eads ^^Wheroas, 
following the communication to His Dominions of llis Majesty’s said declaration 
and dosire, tho Dominion of Canada, pursuant to the provisions of Section 4 of tho 
Statute of Westmiustor, 1931, has requested and consents to the enactment of this 
and tho Common- wealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa have assented thereto.” The Bill makes abdication effective 
on Royal assent to the Act being given and tho third clause provides that tho Royal 
Marriages Act shall not apply to Ilis Majesty after abdication. 

Ex-King’s Message to the Empire 

King Edward, broadcasting from Windsor Castlo on tho lllh. December, was intro- 
duced as Prince Edward. IIo said : 

^‘At long last I am able to say a few words. I have never w'antod to withheld 
anything but until now it has not boon constitutionally possible for mo to speak. A 
few hours ago, I discharged my last duty as King-Emperor and now, that I am 
succeeded by my brother, the Duke of York, my first words must bo to declare ray 
allogianoo to him. This I do with all my heart. 

^•You all know the reasons which impelled mo to renounce tho Throne but I want 
you to understand that, in making up my mind, I did not forget the country or 
the Empire which, as Prince of Wales and King, 1 for twenty-five years tried to 
serve. But you must believe me when 1 toll you that I found it impossible to carry 
the heavy burden of responsibility and discharge my duties as King, as I would wisli 
to do, Without the help and support of the woman I love and I want you to know 
that the decision I have made has been mine alone. This thing I had to judge 
entirely for myself. 

^'The other person most nearly oonoernod tried up to the last to persuade mo lo 
take a different course. I have made this most serious decision of my life only 
upon the single thought of what would in tho end be the best for all. That decision 
has been made less difficult to me by tho sure knowledge that my brother, with his 
long training in public affairs in this country and with his fine qualities, will bo 
able to take my place forthwith without any interruption to the life and progress of 
tho Empire and he has one matohloss blessing, enjoy ea by so many of you and not 
bestowed on me, a happy home with wife and children. 

“During these days I have been comforted by Her Majesty my mother and my 
family. The Ministers of tho Crown, particularly Mr. Baldwin, have always treated 
me with full consideration, There has never been any constitutional difference 
between me and them and between me and Parliament. Bred in constitutional tradi- 
tions by my father, I should never have allowed any suoh issue to arise. 

“Ever since I became Prince of Wales and later when I occupied the Throne, I 
have been treated with the greatest kindness by all classes of people, wherever 1 
lived or journeyed, throughout the Empire and for that I am very grateful. 

“I now quit altogether public affairs and lay down my burden. It may be some 
time before I return to my native land but I shall always follow the fortunes of 
the British race and the Empire with profound interest and if at any time in the 
future, I can he found to be of service to His Majesty in my private station, I shall 
not fail. 

“And now we have a new King. I wish him and you, his people, happiness and 
prosperity with all my heart. “God bless you all. God save tho King,*’ 
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menced 

liere^was Dadablioy pcosidod. 

Flood Relief Allotmbni 

22nd SEPTEMBER Mr. M, P. Mfihrotra movod to-day a rosolution, urging 
the allotmont of lifty laklis of nipoos towards tho relief of the Hood-striukon people 

Mr Mohrotra pointed out that his provineo was already working at a dofioit. 
Hence*, tho Government of India should come forward with a generous grant in tho 

^aakiina 7 iilan Prasad moved an amendment, claiming a similar grant 
from the Centro to his province, Bihar, which had also immousoly suffered from 

^^^Keauosts from Lala Ramaaran Bas (Punjab), Mr, H. P. Barua (Assam) and Mr. 
J, C. Banorjee (Bengal) for similar relief for their rospootive provinces were ruled 

**^*Sir Jaoadis/t Prasad, replying, emphasised that according to offllcial reports, only 
50 human lives had been lost duo to the collapse of a house and a,5()0 cattle wore 
lost during the flood season. Tho U, P. Government were taking adequate measures 
and wore fully prepared to meet tho situation arising out of the floods. They had 
already given Rs. 30,000 as immediate relief, besides two lakhs set apart for loans. 
The U. 1*. Government also had instructed their offioors to tour tho stricken area in 
order to rouort on tho extent of relief and omission in revenue required. 

Both Bihar and the U. P. had applied for grants of Hs. 40,000 and Rs. 26,000 
respectively, from the Famine Kolief Fund, which requests would be oonsiderod 
shortly at a meeting of the Fund Coramittoo. Sir Jagadish thought that Mr.Mehrotra 
had not made a strong case for tho grant of fifty lakhs from tho Centre. 

Mr. Mekrotra was not satisfied with tho reply and pressed tho motion, which was 
lost by 29 votes to 15. , „ , , , 

Sir Raghunandan iVasad’s Amondmonfc concerning Bihar was thereupon dropped. 

PuuLic Health Boaud Repujisentatioit 

Mr. P. N, 8apru urged for adequate uuoflicial roprosentation on tho Publlo Health 
Board announced by the Oovoriior-Ueneral yoHtorday, including women who would 
usefully servo thereon. He suggested that nutrition centres should bo established m 
suitable and oenvoniout centres like Delhi and Calcutta and anti-malarial measures 
undertaken as one million porislied yearly on tliis disease alone. , , , 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that all tho viewpoints would bo considered and unolR- 
cial opinion adequately and fully roprosonted on the contemplated Public Health 
Board. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Indus’ Withdrawal from Lbaottb 

The Council next discussed Mr. Bussain Imam'% resolution urging tho withdrawal of 
India from tho League of Kations. This was adopted by 35 votes to 6. Sir Phiroze 
Sethna had a substitute proposition, urging a substantial reduction in India’s contri- 
bution to tho League, the Government voting for its opposition. vr j. it it u 

Mr. Imam said that tho League had not fulGllod its purpose. Not that India 
disbelieved tho League’s ideals of peace and ’Security ; India was like a shareholder 
in a company and when tho managing agents mismanaged tho shareholder could only 
get out of tho concern. Jn the first ideal of disarmament tho League failed for, 
since 1923, far from disarmamont, there ^ was a race in armaments followed by 
unilateral pacts with Powers not even belonging to tho League. _ Xho League did not 
interfere in quarrels botwoou nations. A.s for instance, when China, which for maRy 
yeara waa a member ol tho League, waa robbed of her aroaa. 

9 
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The crowaing shanao was tlio oonqiiost of Abyssinia by Italy. Becauso Abyssinia 
belioved in tho Loagno’s potontialitios nothing was doiio even to save tho Negns 
from the loss of his tlirono. Sir Saranol iloaro, who had the honosty enough to tell 
Abyssinia that she could be saved, was sacrihood. Tho last event in the tragedy 
was tho disallowance of the Abyssinian delegate at tho meetings of tho League 
intended just to please tho arrogant dictator of Italy. Was it oonooivabla that fifty- 
two nations were powerless to imposo their will in tho face of one nation V Greater 
latitude given to Sig. Mussolini or Horr Uitlor moaut greater weakuess of tho League 
Had Englaud, which regarded hersolf as tho protector of othor people’s libemes* 
become so poivorloss oven with tho Army, Navy and Air Forco V Thon, tho League 
failed also as regards safoguarding the minorities. Lastly, it failed regarding the 
mandates. Here, Mr. Hossain Imam referred to tho fact- that, while Mesopotamia got self- 
government first and foremost and Syria had boon promised a constitution, the situa- 
tion in Palestino was allowed to go from bad to worso by making it a home for 
Jews and to continue tho smuggling of fivo thousand Jews annually with tho con- 
nivance of a mandatory Power. When tho Arab population protested, Martial Law 
was threatened. Tho only good which tho League had done was as regards 
social and economic welfare through Labour orgauisatious of which India would be 
a member without being a member of the League oven as Brazil was now. 

Sir Fhiroze Setkna moved an amendment to Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution, 
suggesting a substantial reduction in India’s annual contribution, preferably from 
this year. Ho said that the League’s own inability to prevent war had shaken con- 
fidence thei'ein, but India had especial grievance, inasmuoh as she had never yet been 
made a non-pormanont member ol the Council of the League nor had any Indian so 
far been appointed to any position of control or direction whioh he thought 
was due to the fact that the principal posts were filled according to diplo- 
matic political considerations. Sir Plurozo averred that India’s contribution of 
fourteen and a half lakhs annually was certainly unjustified. Tliu conduct of the 
League in connection with the Italo-Abyssinian war was indefensible and if it was 
to be resurreoted the root causes should bo removed. Bir Otto Niemoyor had em- 
phasised the utmost economy and the saving of even a fow lakhs from tho costly 
luxury of the League could be more probably spout on the development of national 
flervioes. 

Mr. P. N. 8apm agreed with Sir Phirozo Sothna and disagreed with Mr. 
Hossain Imam, If India withdrew from the Loaguo she would bo deprived of tho present 
opportunities of co-operating with the social and humanilarian work whioh the 
League was doing. The League was but an imperfect instrument in an imperfect 
world. India should co-operate with tho progressive elements of tho world in recons- 
tructing the League, 

Lala Bamsaran Daa blamed Britain for not allowing Canada to apply an embargo 
against Italy over tho export of stoel, coal and petrol. Tho impression was gaining 
ground that the Loaguo did not interfere in tho uonfiict between Italy and Abyssinia 
because Abyssinia was a black race. Even till now the Leagao did not inlorfore in 
Japans aggression In China, Indeed tho policy of right over might had not boon 
given up. 

8pGnce^ Secretary to the Ijogislative Department, accepted the amendment of 
Sir rhiroze BetJina in the deleted reference to a substantial reduution in contribution 
this year. India’s contribution, originally assessed at sixty-fivo units had been reduced 
by progressive stages to fifty-five out of 931 units. If the allocation committee’s view 
was acoepted India’s assessment would bo fifty-throe units out of 935. On behalf 
of the Government, Mr. Sponce promised, whenovor further revision would bo under- 
taken, to urge a further substautial reduction. lo tho orginal resolution for with- 
drawal the Ooyernmont strongly opposed. 

Mr. Eossain Imam feared that India could neither mend nor end the League and 
so tne only way was withdrawal. 

.. divided and carried Sir Phiroze Bethna’s motion lor substantial reduo- 

^ contribution to tho League by 35 votes against 6, The original 

resolution, therefore, was not put to vote. ® ^ 

formally and without a speech moved a resolution against 
socialism. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

Gbowih: or Commtjnistio Idhas 

u,. :~A virtual disapproval of tho Oommunistio Ideas, preached 

by Mr. Jawaharlal Nekru^ Congress President, was uttered in the Council of State 
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wliBii it passed to-day Sir Fhiroze Sathna^s rosolution urging tho Government to take 
measures to rolievo unompioyment, etc.^ Tho resolution was passed without a division 
though there were a few dissentient voices. 

Mr. J, C. Bannerp^ on a point of order, said that the resolution was not worded 
as to bo a rooommondation to tho Government. Secondly, the Council had no locus 
standi in the matter of approval or disapproval of tho views expressed by individuals 
in their privato capacity. Thirdly, tho resolution admitted by tho president had not 
the same sanctity as those admitted from tho chair itself. 

The President could not understand tho moaning of Mr. Banner jee's third objec- 
tion. As for the second tho president quoted the rulo |:)ointing out that the resolution 
could bo moved on a matter relating to gonoral public interest and the views ex- 
pressed by tho president of tho Congress belonged to this category. As for tho first 
objection, Sir Dadabhoy asked Sir P. Sethna to word tho rosolution as follows ‘The 
Council recommends to tho Oovornor-Goneral in Council that in order to prevent tho 
growth of communistic ideas advocated and propagated by tho president of the Con- 
gress and others, well considered measures bo adopted as early as possible for reliev- 
ing unemployment, particularly among tho educated lower middle class and for re- 
ducing the poverty and distress in tho vast agricultural labour population and for 
promoting their welfare generally.” 

Sir P. Sethna agreed. 

Mr. Barua said that even then the first part of the rosolution contained an argu- 
ment which was not allowed under tho rules. 

Tho prosidout overruled tho objection. 

Mr. P. N, Saprii reminded tlio House that the Council debated his own rosolution 
relating to unemployment only loss than six months ago and so the same subject 
could not be discussed again so soon. 

The President pointed out that though it was tho same subject this resolution 
raised difforont propositions, 

Sir Phiro^c Sethna moved tho rosolution as amended under tho advice of the 
president. Sir Phirozo said that this liouso and tho Oovornmont must have noticed 
ominous portents on tho political horizon in this country. Recently, socialistic and 
communistic ideas had rocoivod an impetus from tho vigorous propaganda carried on 
by Mr. Jawharlal Nuhru, president of tho Indian National Congress. Considerable 
stir, exoitomont and alarm had been caused by that propaganda among those who 
belonged to what are called oapitalishs, propertiod classos or classes with vested 
interests in tho country. The rise of socialism or communism was not quite new in 
the country. There was a distinct socialist party within the congress organisation 
which had'been carrying on its aotivitios and making a good deal of noise within 
recont years. If socialistic influonco within tho Congress and outside was steadily 
growing, and tho leadors of that party seemed to bo confident that tho Confess would 
become a socialistic organisation in the very near futuro, Communism also,^ though 
perhaps not so active, and growing in influonco, seomod to ho capturing tho minds and 
hearts of an increasing number of young men. 

Novertholoss, until Mr. Nehru became the president of tho Congress and began 
his propaganda in favour of w'hat it was difllcult to decide, whether it was Socialism 
or Communism, socialistic or communistic ideas did not rccoivo wndesproad or close 
attention from those wlio believed and felt that such ideas wore oxtremoly harmful 
and were calculated io retard not only tho political but the entire national dovelop- 
ment of India. Mr. Nehru enjoyed amongst his countrymen a groat amount of 
influonco and popularity and it was not at all a matter of surprise that his advocacy 
of socialism and communism had strengthened forces wJiich sought to destroy the 
existing political, social and economio order, and raise on its ruins a new order, 
socialistic or communistic. Mr, Nohru called himself a socialist but tho ideas which 
he has propagated ami advocated in his presidential address at the Lucknow Cori- 
gress and in tho spccchos he had delivered at Bombay and_ elscwhoro, bordered so 
closely on communism that it would be no mistake to describe him as a socialist of 
the communistio brand. There could bo no doubt that the result of his propaganda 
had been to give a fillip to both socialistic and communistio ideas, and it would bo 
criminal and suicidal folly on tho part of all Uiose who wore con\jnoed that socia- 
lism and communism wore wrong politics which could not but engulf this country 
into revolution, class warfare, to sit quiet and not to organise their own forces m 
order to combat and ultimately to destroy these newfangled dangerous ideas imported 
from the "West, particularly from Bolshevik Russia. That was why Sir Phiroze had 
brought forward that resolution and ho was sure th^t the House would join with 
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him in expressing its strong condomnation of tho communistic ideas advocated and 
propagated hy Mr. Nehru. Sir Pliirozo’s resolution was not a mere negative reso- 
lution. It made certain proposals which wore generally regarded not only as a cure 
but as a preventive against the spread of communistic ideas. 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna said that Mr. Nehru spoko about ending private 
property ‘except in a restricted sense*. The expression ‘except in a restricted sense’ 
was quite vague, and he wished that for the sake of clarity of thoxight and definite- 
ness of his own position, Mr. Nehru had amplified and elaborated the nature and 
extent of private property which ho was willing to permit. Even in Russia all 

S rivate property was not completely destroyed under tho Soviet system. Again, Mr, 
Tehru wanted that all anti-imperialist forces should bo organised and joined together, 
but in the same breath he said that the strength of such a united front must 
inevitably come from the active participation of tho peasantry and workers. What 
did it mean ? It could obviously moan nothing olso than that all people 
including those owning property and having vested interests should combine to dest- 
roy imperialism, but thet when onco imperialism was destroyed, the peasants and 
the workers should dominate and turn against those very people who had given 
their cooperation in destroying imporialism and abolishing private property and vested 
interests. That meant the ruio and tho inovitablo dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
obvious trend of Mr. Nehru’s policy was tho establishment of a communistic order 
fashioned more or less alter the Russian model. And this fundamental change^ Mr. 
Nehru seemed to bring about by revolutionary methods, and not by a roconciliation 
of capital and labour. Indeed he thought that such roconoilition was impossible and 
that therefore class warfare was inevitablo. 

6ir Phiroze then entered into a theoretical discussion of communism and socialism. 
He said the tendency today was to sympathise with and commoud tho social purpose 
which socialism had in view and ho endorsed that view, Every sonsiblo and roason- 
ablo man recognised that there was terrible and heart-ronding poverty in this country, 
There could be no doubt whatever that Indian society must bo so improved and 
reconstructed that poverty if it could not bo altogolber romovotl, might at least 
be reduced by human efforts, individual or colloctivo. Extreme social and economic 
inequality must also be removed, and tho ontiro social relationshi(> between class and 
class based on absolutely fair and equitable principles. Tho ondoavour must bo that 
every person who was willing to work and could fit into a job, might be provided 
whenever possible with employment and ovoryono must bo m a position to eko out 
a reasonably cjomfortable existence. With such a goal of human life, of human 
endeavour and of human organisations, everybody would have tlie fullest sympathy. 
And it was because that ideal was now generally recognised that modern Govornment 
showed an increasing tendenoy to adopt this roally praclicablo and reasonable part 
of the professed socialistic programme. A carefully adjusted socialistic programme 
without trying to destroy private property, without snowing any unfairnoss and 
hostility to capitalism, without seeking to foment class struggle and to do away with 
capitalism altogether might not be opon to any objection. But ho was opposed to 
severe and complete socialistic regimentations and reduction of tho wholo^ society to 
a single class or rather that society should be a classless ono booauso socialism in tho 
unqualified and unrestricted form in which it was advocated was impossible without 
excessive Governmental control and regimentation and such control and rogimonta- 
tion was an evil which men could not or ought not to submit to. These objections 
applied with greater intensity, greater force to communism. 

Sir Phiroze referred to the recent history of Spain and said it was a lesson to 
the world as to the horrors that followed in the train of communism, and that was 
the least that could be said about it, 

Coming to the second and constructive p art of tho resolution, Sir Phiroze said 
that proper measures should he taken to arrest the growth of these communistic 
and socialistic ideas. It was a universal and undeniable truth that no revolutionary ideas 
grew except in favourable circumstances. When two countries were brought to- 
gether and had such close association as those between England and this country it 
was but natural that mutual action and reaction of thought should take place be- 
tween them. But that accounted only partially for the genesis and growth of the 
socialistic and communistic ideas in India. The vital causes must be fought elsewhere. 
They were to be found in increasing unemployment, particularly among the educated 
middle classes and the dire poverty and distress among tho vast hulk of the popu- 
lation. If there had been no such unemployment and if the British Government had 
long ago taken measure to reduce the poverty of the people and raise their standard 
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of living, he hai no doubt whatever that this problem of meeting socialism and 
communism would not have arisen at all ; at any rate, it would not have reached 
any serious proportions. It was only recently that Government seemed to have 
awakened to the vast and deep seriousness of the problems of Indian poverty. The 
situation, however, was not yet hopeless and could be brought under control by the adop- 
tion of proper measures. The measures must be taken promptly. Any further delay would 
make the situation so hopeless as to be beyond improvement. It was the apathy— 
the culpable apathy— of Government in this respect that was really responsible for 
the growing hold of socialistic and communistic ideas upon the people, in particular 
upon the youth of this country. The immediate problem before Government was to 
concentrate thoir resources and attention for relieving unemployment, reducing po- 
verty and in general improving the economic condition of the people. With regard 
to unemployment, the U. P. Government was entitled to gratitude for appointing a 
Committee to consider the question of unemployment. That Committee under the 
chairmanship of the the Rt. non. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had gone into the question 
with a thoroughness and in a practical spirit which did them credit. What was 
wanted was to implement their recommendations. Again, tbe Punjab Government had 
set out about creating an unemployment (?) which was a step in the right direction 
and the Governments of other provinces should follow suit. 

Continuing Sir Phiroza said ; ‘Fortunately we have at the head of Indian affairs a 
Viceroy who takes a keen interest in the material welfare of India and whose one 
ambition seems to be to raise the standard of life of the people. His report on 
agriculture when he presided over the Agricultural Commission, is a monumental 
document. If measures are taken in accordance with the recommendations in that 
report with regard to the improvemont of the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion, and in accordance with the Sapru Committee’s recommendations, as regards 
unemployment and further if the recommendations of the Labour Commission are 
also carried out, the country feels confident that within a short time socialistic and 
communistic ideas will die an inevitable death, for want of sustenance but not until 
and uuloss such measures are taken. In this connection it is gratifying to note from 
a reply given by the hon. Sir Frank Noyce in another place on the 17th of this 
month that Sir Toj Bahadur’s report on unemployment is being examined from an 
all-India point of view and that the Government of India would do everything in 
power to expedite its consideration. This is hopeful and assuring. 

‘The new constitution will soon be functioning. As it has given no satisfaction, 
the political and constitutional problem will remain and continue to give a lot of 
trouble. But the constitutional and political problem by itself will not promote the 
growth of socialistic and communistic ideas, if it is not aided by social and economic 
discontent. Let Government remove this discontent and then it will be found that 
socialistic and comrannistic ideas have lost all the hold they have obtained at the 
present moment. Repression will not succeed in destroying these ideas, without a 
proper constructive programme for removing unemployment and reducing poverty 
as much as it is humanly possible to do so. Repression by and in itself will 
simply result in bringing more recruits to the ranks of communists. My 
resolution gives a friendly but serious warning to Government that if they neglect 
those questions any longer they will do so at their own peril and with dire cons- 
equences upon the future of this country.’ 

Concluding, Sir Phiroze b*etk7ia said that poverty and increasing unemployment 
encouraged discontent amongst the peoplo and led to the growth of subversive ideas. 
He warned the Government that repression by itself would only bring more harm 
and Government would do well to tackle the root causes. 

Sir Bamuni Menon said that the drive against communism in several countries 
was itself an index to its dangers. The example of China should not be lost sight 
of and no efforts should be spared to counteract its menace by such measures as 
the readjustment of social, economic and religious order based upon a democratic 
foundation. 

Sir N, Qhohsy^ supporting the resolution, feared that the civilisation and happi- 
ness of individual liberty would disappear if communism and socialism were allowed 
headway. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Pamsaran Dm, who also supported the resolution enquired if 
the Government contemplated the import of experts to study the Report. 

Mr, Vdingiri Qounder moved an amendment substituting the words ‘novel socia- 
listic ideas’ instead of ‘communistic ideas’ and deletion of the words ‘advocated and 
propagated by the president of the Congress and others. 
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The President disallowed these ameadmeats as it vitally changed the original 
resolution. 

Mr. Gounder thereafter stoutly opposed Sir Phiroze Bethna’s motion as he could 
not agree to its preamble. 

Mr. Clow^ Industries secretary, did not deny that the problem of remedying 
socialistic ineq[uality confronted them on all sides but, he said, the Government were 
doing their best even before communism came to be understood as a real menace 
to India. He said that the difficulty lay in making those in positions of power in 
the industries to realise the necessity of treating labour as a living part of the 
enterprise. As regards the unemployment itself the Council discussed in March last 
and the Government were engaged in an earnest examination of the Sapm Commi- 
ttee’s report. As regards the welfare of labour, Mr. Clow recalled the condition 16 years 
ago and now. He said that though the welfare of labour was a provincial subject 
labour legislation was a central subject. The progress made in 10 years was very 
creditable and Mr. Clow hoped that in the new •Councils with the representatives of 
labour further progress would be made. The Factories Act laying down hours of 
labour had been passed, the hours of work in the mines regulated, child labour 
therein being excluded, compensation to workmen in case of accidents or injuries 
given and legislation passed concerning trade unionism and also arranging the settle- 
ment of trade disputes. Much more still was needed for which co-operation between 
employers and labours was essential. There were still some factory-owners who 
victimised the leaders of labour. The employers should recognise the need of the 
collective expression of labour as in England. 

Mr. P. P. 8apru asked Sir Phiroze Sethna not to convert the Council of State 
into the Liberal Federation and criticise the views of Mr. Nehrn who was not iu 
the Council to defend them personally. Sir Phiroze Sethna had in effect askod tho 
Government, ‘Do something. Otherwise we, the capitalists of Bombay, will bo no- 
where.’ The principle of the resolution was wrong because, if to-day. the Council 
was given the liberty to attack Mr, Nehrn, what was there to prevent the Council 
discussing Dr. Ambedkar’s new doctrines ? Such debates only strengthened the forces 
of reaction and Fascism, Anyhow they all wanted that every humau being should 
have^ work, minimum wages and a reasonable standard of living. 

^ Sir David Devadoss said that iu certain parts of the Madras presidency untoucha- 
hility was such an evil that human beings were treated worse than dogs. One High 
Court judge was prevented from entering or dared not enter the streets of Calicut. 

Nawab Mahomed Din and Raja Ghaznafar Ali supported the resolution. The lat- 
ter said it was no use merely passing resolutions. This house consisting of the re- 
presentatives of landholders, capitalists and vested interests should impress on their 
voters that every human being must get food to eat and clothes to wear. 

Mr. Eallett, Home Secretary, said he had studied Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech 
at the Lucknow Congress. But Sir Phiroze Sethna had not given constructive sug- 
gestions, The Government of India always regarded communism and terrorism as 
public enemies and dealt with them with the laws which the Council had passed 
from time lo time. The Communist party was declared unlawful in August, 1934, 
and remained so till today. Oases were instituted against certain persons, who had 
been convicted. But the spread of ideas could not be controlled by repressive or 
penal action alone. The Government of India, irrespective of communism or other 
doctrines, had taken and wore taking all possible steps to relieve the condition of the 
people. Mr. Hallett detailed some measures outlined m the debate in the Assembly on 
agricultural indebtedness and said : ‘■'When the new constitution starts we will have 
new governments tackling these problems with even greater vigour and efficiency.’ 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that neither the Government of India nor the local 
Governments were either callous or wanting in vision. He referred to irrigation 
schemes, the Agricultural Commission’s report and debt conciliation boards in cerUin 
provinces and said, ‘Hitherto onr politics took more or less an urban complexion. 
Now the key to the solution lies with 35 million voters mostly in rural areas’. Con- 
cluding, Sir'Jagdish Prasad said that they believed that evolutionary changes would 
benefit the people and not an armed conflict. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna said it was noteworthy that no non-official speaker wanted 
communism in India. In fact a few members askod him to delete all references to 
Mr. Nehru because they were on the eve of the general election. (Laughter). Mr. 
Nehru was the symbol of communism and his doctrines were opposed by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Babu Rajendra Prosad. "Why should this Council not condemn them ? If 
Mr, Nehru could attack the Liberals, why could not they attack his communism V It 
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was a pity that attempts were being made to re-elect him the President o£ 
the Congress for the third time. The resolution was put and carried without a 
division. 


Manxjfaotuhe or Cement 

Mr. Vellingiri Q-ounder who moved that the manufacture of cement should be 
taken over by the Goverumeut as a state monopoly withdrew the resolution after Mr. 
Clow said that no evidence was given of any injury being done to the consumers by 
private enterprise and that the Government would not agree to oust private enterprise 
by a state monopoly. 

Qbazinq in Pbovinobs 

Mr. Kalikar's resolution urging the issue of instructions of provincial Govern- 
ments to lower the rates of grazing with a view to improve the quality of cattle was 
also withdrawn after Sir Jagdish Prasad promised to forward the debate to all pro- 
vincial Governments. 

Coastal Traffic Rill 

Mr. P. N, 8apru moved the reference to a select committee of his Bill to control 
coastal traffic in India, which is the same measure as was sponsored by Sir A. H, 
Ghaznavi in the Assembly. The Bill empowers the Government to fix minimum rates 
of fare aud freight or to prohibit the grant of rebates or other conces sions calculated 
to reduce such minimuu rates. The penalty for a contravention of the rule will bo a 
maximum fine of Rs. 10,000 or refusal of entry into an Indian port. 

Mr. Dow, Commerce Secretary, moved an amendment for circulation to elicit 
opinion by Jan. 31. He said that this was not a dilatory motion, but in view of the 
fact that the same Bill was before the Assembly which was not likely to take it up 
he fixed a time-limit in order to obtain the opinions of all ooncerned. He traced the 
history of the legislation and referred to Mr. Heshagiri lycPs attempt in 1923, which 
was dropped because of the public criticism of its provisions. This Bill was recons- 
tructed on its debris but did not fortunately contain similar objectionable features. 
The circulatiou motion was agreed to. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

Railway Station at Hardwab 

30 th.'SEPTEMBER : — Mr. P, N, SaprulmoYQd a resolution to-day urging the building 
of a new railway station, with all modern conveniences at Hardwar. He narrated the 
numerous inoonvenienoes the passengers were subjected to aud contended that Hardwar 
being the most important pilgrim centre ofsthe Hindus* huge crowds llockod there every 
year and it was a paying proposition to the railways. He said that all sections of 
the House, iucluding Muslims and others, welcomed the resolution and appealed 
to the Government to improve the condition of Hardwar station to provide more 
facilities to pilgrims. He pointed out that next year millions of pilgrims would 
flock Hardwar for the Kumbh Mela, which was a IZ yearly festival and adequate 
facilities were essential. 

Sir Guthrie Museell adraited that the Government themselves felt that the 
conditions were not quite satisfactory and they intended to improve the station by 
widening the platforms and providing passengers’ shed oto. The Government were 
carefully considering the suggestions received from non-oflfioial agencies. However 
he was not prepared to accept the suggestion to build a new station owing to 
financial stringency. He suggested to substitute the resolution, namely, for 
improvement of the railway station to enable it to deal efficiently with the largo 
pilgrim traffic. Mr. P. N. Sapru agreed to the amendment and the amended 
resolution was unanimously passed by the House. 

Ghee & Mile in Ritbal Areas 

Two more resolutions were discussed. Sir Baghunandan Praaad^s resolution 
urging such early measures as may be suitable to ensure by progressive stages a 
cheap supply of pure unadulterated ghee and milk in urban and rural areas through- 
out the British India was adopted. The mover was supported by Mr. Barua and 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das who urged the Goverumeut to improve the fodder 
supply to put a stop to indiscriminate slaughter of milch cattle in big cities and to 
prevent the imporation of adulterated ghee. 

Sir Jagadisk Prasad emphasised that measures have already been taken by the 
central and provincial Governments under the personal direction of the Viceroy. He 
said that recently the Government animal husbandry expert visited some big cities 
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to enq.mr 0 iuto the slaiightei' of milch cattle and the matter was receiving imme- 
diate attention of the Government. 

Manufacture op Cheap Cinchona 

The next resolution which was withdrawn after Sir Jagadish Prasad had replied 
was moved by Sir N. M. Choksy^ urging a committee of medical, financial and agri’ 
cultural experts to devise a practical schema for the manufacture in India of an 
efficient, cheap and safe romody from cinchona bark for the treatment of malaria 
and popularising the use of the same among the masses. Sir Jagadish Prasad said 
that the Government was considering the question of reducing the commercial price 
of quinine and pointed out that the people could not afford to pay for a synthetic 
production. 

Ce. Procedure Amend. Bill 

Mr. F. Vm Kalikkar mo7Qd for consideration of Sardar Sant Singh’s bill to amend 
section 406 of the Criminal Procedure Coda which was passed in the Assembly. The 
amendment seeks to provide that appeals in security proceedings should lie to 
sessions judge and not to the district magistrate which practice was prevalent in 
the Punjab and in certain parts of Bihar and Burma. Mr. Kalikkar argued that this 
was a vital amendment incorporating an important principle in the act. The question 
of additional expenditure should not stand in the way. 

Recalling that the bill was revised by a select committee of the Assembly, Mr. Kalikkar 
asked why the Government now thought fit to oppose it here when none on their 
behalf submitted a miuute of dissent to the select committee report. He said that 
even the Viceroy had advocated in his broadcast speech that the district magistrates 
should be relieved of the desk work to give them more time for rural work. Ho 
pointed out that the adoption of the bill would enable them to achieve such an object. 

Mr. Ballettj opposing the bill, said that the amendment would mean the appoint- 
ment of additional sessions judge which expenditure was unjustified in view of the 
fact that the existing system worked satisfactorily. He wondered why this question 
so far was never raised in provincial council as such an amendment of the Act 
could be made with the approval of the Governor-General. He hoped that the 
House would throw out the bill. 

Sir Mohammad Hayat Khan, from the personal experience as a district magistrate 
for several years in the Punjab, said that several districts in the Punjab had no 
sessions judge and this alteration in the Act would mean an unnecessary delay 
expense and hardship to the appellants In having to go a long way in neighbouring 
districts. He said that it was unfair for the sake of errors of judgment on the pai^ 
of a few district magistrates to condemn the whole system. 

Hai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das and Mr. Saiyad Mohamed Padska in sup- 
porting the measure argued that speedy and impartial justice required the amendment 
of the Act as suggested in the bill. 

Dewau Bahadur Narainsami Chetty did not agreo with the argument that the 
work of a district magistrate was too heavy as the creation of the district boards had 
considerably reduced their work and as also the income-tax work had been taken 
aw^ from them. 

Khan Bahadur Haider^ retired district magistrate, Behar said that speeches in 
both the Houses evinced a certain amount of distrust in the district magistrates 
which was unfounded and unjustified. 

Mr. Ealim^ again intervening to the debate, saidjthat in deference to the Viceroy's 
appeal the question was now under consideration to ascertain how far the judicial 
functions of the district magistrates interfered with their normal work in rural areas. 
Mr. Hallet again asserted that it was mainly a matter for local Governments them- 
selves to get the necessary sanction of the Viceroy to get the withdrawal of the 
notification under 1932 Act, The bill was rejected by 8 votes to 89. The Council 
adjourned till Oct. 6. 

Oahtootusnis Act Ameno. Bili. 

6th, OCTOBER :--Tbie Council of State passed to-day the Cantonments Act Amend* 
ment Bill as passed by the Assembly, There was general support for the measure. 

The Oommander-in-Chief, moving consideration of the Bill, said that for armed 
forces to be fully efficient conditions wherein they lived must be best and most 
healthy. This did not mean that they resented the presence of largo civilian popula- 
tions in the cantonments, Indeed they themselves were partially responsible foj 
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having brought them there. His Excellency emphasised that the army was mainly 
concerned with efficiency and not with local or personal considerations which often 

« a large part in municipal politics. If they could secure the active co-opera- 
: the civil population in keeping the cantonments clean and healthy, they were 
fully prepared to accept that co-operation and work with the representatives of the 
people. "With this object in view the Bill provided the replacement of the old military 
official executive officers by the new service of civilian executive officers who would 
he less costly to the tax-payer and who would be recruited through the Public 
Service Commission. His Excellency said that if the proposed bazar committee led 
to any deterioration in the standards of sanitation in public health, the position 
would be reconsidered. Eef erring to the erection of buildings. His Excellency said 
that they had no desire to harrass the owners of house property in cantonments, but 
they should be enabled to preserve the amenities of cantonments. 

His Excellency concluded that the Bill represented a fair compromise between 
military necessities and popular aspirations. 

Mr. V. V. Kalihkar offered a few criticisms regarding bazar committees and 
primary education in cantonment areas. 

Baja Qaznafar AH Khan drew attention to the hardship of villagers living in 
the neighbourhood of cantonments. The present practice of the authoiities in en- 
forcing the provisions of the Act with respect to costly standards of sanitation, etc. 
was unbearable to the poor villagers. If they wanted to enforce sanitation in these 
areas they could extend their area of jurisdiction. He specifically mentioned the 
Jhelum cantonment and said that if they persisted in this people would be compelled 
to leave their homes. 

Eai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Baa voiced the disadvantages of the landlords 
against tenants. 

Mr. Tottenham^ the Army secretary who was sworn in to-day, assisted the 
Commander-in-ChiQf in piloting the Bill. He assured Raja Gaznafar All Khan that 
though the question had no direct relation to the Bill before the House he would 
look into the matter. The Government had no intention of imposing hardship ou 
villages outside the cantonment aroas. Mr, Tottenham concluded that they would 
carefully examine every criticism raised in the course of the debate and pointed out 
that the Bill was in no way different from the ordinary municipal acts operating in 
several towns, especially in upper India. 

The motion was adopted and at the final stage Lala Bam Saran Das who was 
supported by Sir Phiroze Sethna and others, urged that when the erection or re- 
erection of houses took place the authorities should consult all the higher authorities 
before final sanction was given so that the owners might not be put to loss due to 
unnecessary delay in granting occupation rights or any other objection after 
construction, 

Mr, Tottenham promised to examino the question when tho Bill was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 

The Ajmer Dabga. Bill 

17th. OCTOBER i—With crowded galleries by Muslims and Muslim members of 
the Assembly the Couucil of State discussed for three hours Raja Ghaznafar AH Khanka 
Bill providing better administration of Burg ah and endowment of Durgah Kliwaja 
Moinuddin Ohisti, a famous Muslim shrine in Ajmer. In view of tho fact that this 
was the last unofficial day and the Council would be dissolved according to the previous 
arrangement, among Muslim members there was a general support to the measure and 
the mover accepted several amendments proposed. The Government remained neutral. 

The Bill as finally passed provides for a constitution of the Durgah committee of 
19 members composed as follows : (1) Sajjadanashin for the time being ex-officio or 
his nominee one miitawali or tho manager for the time being ex-officio or their 
nominee ; two belonging to the Khadim community and elected by them ; five elected 
from among the Muslim citizens of Ajmere (other than Khadins, Mutwali and Sajja- 
danasin) ; two and one elected from the Federal Assembly and the Counoil of State 
respectively whan they are inaugurated *, four elected by the Muslim Members of the 
Indian Legislature from among the various Muslim Hanafi Ulamas and Soofios ; one 
elected by the Muslim Members of the N. "W. F. P. Council ; one elected by the 
Bombay Oouncil and one nominee of the Nizam of Hyderabad. The committee shall 
hold office for five years from the date of election. The Bill also provides for the 
maintenance of peace and order within the Durgah oompound. The property movable 
smd immovable could be used only for those intended by the founders of the Wakf. 

10 
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Not less than 20 per cent from the endowment and one -third of the offerings will bo 
allotted to the fulfilment of the mission of Khawaja Sahib himself, Properly audited 
accounts together with the working of the Durgah will be published yearly. 

The mover thanked the House for the generous support his measure had received 
and assured the House that every member of the Muslim community throughout the 
country would be grateful. The Bill was passed. 

Eesolution Re, Poison Rules 

The bon. Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Choksey moved a resolution that in the 
interest of public health the Government of India should apply with such modifica- 
tions, as may be found necessary, the new poison rules sanctioned by Parliament and 
made effective in Great Britain and northern Ireland from May last. 

Mr. Maxwell explained the position under the existing Act whereby the initiative 
for making rules or amendment rested with the local Governments. He pointed out 
that there was already close control over the sale of opium and morphia. However 
the Government would consider the suggestion of the mover and if found necessary 
frame the rules. The suggestion would be forwarded to the local Governments. In 
view of the above assurance Dr. Ghoksy desired to withdraw the resolution but on 
Mr, Mehrotra’s objection the resolution was pnt and negatived. 

Cotton Industry 

The hon. Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolutiou 
urging the Government not to give effect to the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
on the cotton industry till a suitable agreement has been arrived at between India 
and Great Britain. He criticised the Government for giving protection to British goods 
without consulting the Assembly. 

Mr. Dow, commerce secretary, said that it was the duty of the Government to 
see that protection was neither more nor less than necessary. The Mody-Loes pact 
was negotiated freely by the people in trade both in India and the United Kingdom. 

The Government spokesmen had repeatedly declared that it was incumbent on the 
Government to take action when found necessary. The fact that there was no 
reaction in the cotton trade in India showed that the Government action was not 
against the interest of the trade. On the other hand, shares appreciated when tho 
Government action was announced. The resolution was not acceptable as it asked 
the Government to do a thing which had already been done. Bnt tho Government 
would accept the resolution if the movor agreed to amend the resolution that tho 
Government would not give further effect to the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board on the cotton industry till a suitable agreement had been arrived at between 
India and England. 

Mr. Mehrotra accepted tho amendment which was adopted, 

Lono terai loans to Zaminders 

Mr. Eosain Imam moved a resolution urging the Government to advance long 
term credit to zemindars on low rates of interest through provincial Govornmonts 
for repayment of loans and for improvement of land specially in the provinces 
where land mortgage banks do not exist. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee moved a substitute resolution, suggesting tho provision in the 
annual budgot of a fixed substantial amount for advancing long-term loans at a 
nominal rate of interest to zamindars and landlords to bo reoovorod in ton oijual 
annual instalmonta, beginning from tho sixth year after advance, on the distinct 
understanding that such advances bo utilised by the zamindars and landlords chiefiy 
for the purpose of improving the water supply, sanitation, drainage, oducation, 
fertility of lands in rural areas and introducing of modern improved methods of 
cultivation. 

Bardar Buia Bingh and Raja Ohamafar AH supported Mr. Hosain Imam’s 
resolution. Mr. Nixon^ Finance Secretary, opposed both tho propositions, pointing out 
that the provincial Governments came very forcibly into the picture and tho propositions 
amounted to giving the jprovincial Governments more than what Sir Otto Nlemoyor 
had given. Moreover, if there was a surplus in tho central Government’s budgot, 
would the Council be unanimous in distributing it to the provincial Oovornmonts 
and not in the reduction of central taxation ? The present policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the borrowing reg,uiromonta of the provincial Govern- 
ments for future was that generally they should seek their requirements from 
investing into the market with the help and advice of the Reserve Bank. The 
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Government of India believed that the market would be a better test of the sound- 
ness of the provincial finance and credit than the Government departmout situated 
in Simla or Delhi, IE the provincial Government in future desired to raiso a loan 
for the purpose of helping the zamindars or such other legitimate purposes, it was 
unlikely than the central Government would do anything to prevent that from being 
done, so long as the Reserve Bank advised that investment was a sound one and the 
market was prepared to subscribe thereto. 

Mr. Nixon conolnded that such ‘propositions could better be discussed in the 
provincial legislatures. The resolution was rejected by 5 against 8 votes, 

India.’s Contribution to Capitation Tribunal 

Mr. Kalikkar moved a resolution urging the Government to make further efforts 
for securing the contribution as proposed by the India Office to the CapitaUon 
Tribunal from the British Eqchequer to the defence expenditure in India. The 
mover argued that the relief received after the Garrau Tribunal’s recommendation 
was quite inadequate and the present was an opportune moment to press the 
matter further with his Majesty’s Government with a view to secure greater con- 
tribution. 

Replying the Commander ^in^Chi^f said, ‘A similar resolution was moved a year 
ago by Mr. Hosain Imam which was withdrawn after an assurance by his predece- 
ssor that the Government were not unsympathetic towards tho motion but considered 
it singularly an inopportune moment to raise the question with his Majesty s 
Government. Sir Phillip Chotwode also agreed that it was a good thing that this 
very important matter should be aired occasionally and it is chiefly for this reason 
I imagine that the mover has brought forward this resolution today. I regret 1 
can add very little to what Sir Phillip Chetwod^ said in September 1935. I do not 
think that it can reasonably bo argued that any particul ar event has occurred in 
the interval to make the moment more opportune than it was last year. In fact, during 
these last 12 months his Majesty’s Government not only paid us their contribution 
of one and a half million sterling but have also relieved us of the^ total cost or 
certain small units which had been sent to Aden and other places in connection 
with the Italo-Abyssinian situation. On the other hand, the last thing T wish to 
do is to give to the House an impression that the Governpaent are opposed to the 
principle behind tho mover’s proposal. "We have always admitted that the amount 
of contribution received as a result the Garran Tribunal was something of a 
disappointment from our viewpoint. I can, however, assure the House that they 
need be under no £mprehension that this matter will_ cease to engage the attention 
of the Government of India. It is a matter that we continually have in mind and we 
are not in the least likely to forget about it. I do hope, therefore, that the House 
will agree to leave the matter in the hands of the Government on the assurance 
that they will not hesitate to reopen the question with his Majesty’s Government 
if and when the conditions are favourablo for doing so, I regret I cannot say more 
than this at the moment and hope the mover will understand my dimciiltios and 
agree to withdraw the resolution in the knowledge that the Government while not 
opposed to its principle and really not in a position present to take action recom- 
mended even if the resolution is carried. 

Mr. Kalikkar withdrew the resolution. 

Protection to Cotjntrt-deed Race -horses 

Raja Ohaznafar AlVs resolution urging protection to country-brod raoo horses by the 
levy of an import tax of Rs, 1,500 each on all geldings and Arab horses was dis- 
cussed at length and met a curious fate, the mover being alone when put to ^9^' 
The Progressive Party remained neutral and the Government and other non-oraoiais 
voted against it, after hearing Sir Henry Craik, who spoke in his capacity also as 
the president of the National Horse-Bneding Society, Sir Henry Craik contended 
that Raja Ghaznafar Ali’s proposal would kill racing in India and referred to the 
already decreasing number of imported horses whether from Arabia, England and 
Australia. The imposition of tax, which was three times the _ price of the horse 
itself, meant a complete cessation of import of horses. He said that it was true 
that South Africa levied an import duty but it was able to find the supply within mo 
country but it was not so in India. Tho resolution was bound to provoke opposition 
not only from the lover of races but also from the Indian horse-broeder mmseli. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that the cost of army would inoeaso by the adoption 
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of the suf;gestion besides having an injarions effect on the improvement of hors i 
breeding industry iu India. 

After the resolution was defeated the non-official sootion of the House favoured 
adjournment as it already sat seven hours and therefore other resolutions on the agenda 
could not be taken up. The House then adjourned till the 9th. 

it. ??* P^TOBER When the Council met to-day the president announced 
that he had received a notice of an adjournment motion signed by two members. 
Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra and Mr. Hossain Imam to consider a matter 
of urgent public importance, namely, the failure of the Government to take 
any action to counteract the harmful effect of Indian trade owing to devaluation 
of Gontinental currencies. The President agreed that the matter was of public impor- 
tance but called upon the mover to explain how the matter was urgent. 

Ml. ffossain Imam said that after seeing the fate of a similar motion in the 
"Ssembly yesterday he did not wish to move it. Thereafter the Secretary laid on the 

passed by the Assembly. The Council tlien adjourned 

till the 12th. Oct, 

Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

12th. OCTOBER : — The Indian Companies Bill as passed by the Assembly was dis- 
cussed to-day. Sir N.N. Sircar could not be present. Mr. Susil Se 7 i moving for its consi- 
deration appealed for team spirit in the Council to put shoulders to the wheels and 
help to usher forth the legislation which would be of real benefit for the indus- 
trial advancement of India, He traced the_ history of the legislation and his own 
part therein as a special officer and reminded the Council how the Bill passed the 
most gruelling test in the Assembly where all possible phases were discussed. During 
these discussions great help was rendered by the Congress party and the European 
group. _ 

Dividing the Bill under seven main heads, Mr. Sen described how important 
changes were made receiving the support of the Assembly and he now sought the 
seal of approval of the Council, A substantial check was imposed with a view to 
prevent mushroom companies and suppress fraudulent compauies. The question of 
better disclosures to the shareholders was tackled satisfactorily. The ^areholders 
had been given further powers. The directors were obliged to conform to the 
several conditions. The liabilities on directors together with penalties prescribed for 
defaults would really remove what were known as dummy directors and ensure 
proper supervision and proper discharge of their duties by directors. ‘While the 
rnanagmg agency system was retained in accordance with tho generally expressed 
view the abuses complained were sought to he provided against as far as possible. 
Among the many restrictions placed on managing agents were that no loans could 

he given to the managing agents and no contracts could they enter into except with 

the sanction of three-fourths of directors. Altogether provisions were sufiicient 
to deter a tnanaging agent from going wrong in future, Bestriotions wore also 
imposed on the activities of banks. Lastly a provision was made relating to the 

winding up of companies. Concluding Mr. Sen appealed for approval of tho Bill and 

give it a fair trial before its provisions were criticised (ohpersj. 

Mr. Hossain Imam protested against the Government for not appointing a joint 
select committee on such an important measure which was nou-political. The 
result was a prolonged discussion in the Assembly and the Bill was now placed 
before the Council on the eye of the general election. He did not agree with Mr. 
Sen that mushroom companies should be prevented. He feared that mushroom 
companies would be only cured a little. He agreed that the managing agency system 
was necessary hut the improvements made about it were not sufficient. Whore was 
the sanctity of contracts when according to the penal code contracts brought about 
£ ^ transaction were vitiated ? Where was the provision to safeguard 

shareholders from the members of a managing agency firm becoming directors ? 

The President : — Why do not you table amendments instead of merely criticising, 

Mr. Hossain Imam : Because the six years’ life of this Council has taught mo 
what to expect from this Council. {Sir Devadoss : The Council was never unrea- 
sonable and would support any reasonable amendment). 

Mv, Hossain Imam criticised^ the get rich q^nick mentality of the capitalists. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna agreed with Mr. Hossain Imam’s criticism regarding tho 
absence of a ]omt committee on the Bill. Without a managing agency system India 
could not have been one of the eight largest industrial countries in tho world. He 
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referred to the case of the managing agenoy in Bombay of a cotton mill. This firm 
consisted of three partners who had to guarantee loans borrowed from banks and 
from depositors with the result that between them they dropped Rs. 42 lalths in ten 
years, and they never drew a penny as the managing agency commission. 

If there were managing agencies in India there were managers or secretaries es:er- 
cising similar functions in England. The lattter held^ their position nor- 
mally by their expert knowledge of the particular line of business and they drew 
often salaries many times what the managing agents in India wore able to earn. Sir 
F. Sethna wanted the bill to come into operation only from April 1, 1937 thereby 
to give a few months time to the managing agents to amend their articles^ of asso- 
ciation. Concluding he wanted the Government to bring the Banking Law in the time 
of Sir N. N. Sircar’s Law Membership. 

Mr. B. H, Parh&r (Bombay Chamber) considered the termination of the existing 
managing agents after 20 years as exporpriation without compensation. It was not 
fair either to the shareholders or the managing agents. In very many oases the 
managing agent originally floated a company and had been primarily responsible for 
such benefits as the shareholders gained. He would not have done so had the pei’iod 
of his agreement been limited to the extent now suggested. He hoped that Sir N. N. 
Sircar would ia amending the Bill provide for compensation. Mr. Parker foresaw also 
many difficulties regarding the provision as to the proportion of the directors of the 
company who would be appointed by the company in the general meeting ^ and the 
porportion appointed otherwise. There were also sections in the Bill which were 
mandatory and deprived the shareholders of their reasonable rights. Why should the 
accounts of a company be disclosed which the shareholders themselves felt should not 
be disclosed. There was a lino to bo drawn between frankness of this kind and dis- 
closure of personal affairs for the benefit of competitors who had no direct interest 
in the concern at all. Mr. Parker deprecated the provision whereby in issuing further 
shares the directors are bound to offer them in the first instance to the existing 
shareholders. He criticised the provision under which depreciation became a charge 
against profits before arriving at a sum whoroupon the remuneration of the managing 
agents would be calculated. 

Mr. C. G, Arthur (Bengal Chamber) paid a tribute to Sir N, N, Sircar for 
bridging the gulf between the demands of the idealistic reformers and the demands 
of practical businessmen. But the Bill req[uircd improvement in certain respects, 
and opposition in other respects. The commercial interests welcomed the tightening 
up of the Companies Act. No managing agency worthy of name could do otherwise. 
Large agenoy houses which were built up from a small beginning during the last 
century had achieved their greatness by honest and fair dealing. Many provisions 
in the Bill would, in fact, only make compulsory for all what was already a practice 
in the companies under the management of managing agents of repute. But care 
had to be taken to see that the rights of shareholders bo safeguarded and that 
sanctity of contract was not violated and the definite rights of managing agents wore 
not ridden rough shod over and no undue interference was allowed to ore op in 
which would make the managing agenoy system unworkable. On those principles 
he would face the measure. Mr. Arthur concluded, “My capacity here is dual. I 
speak as a managing agent and as an individual. It has beon said money talks. In 
my position to-day it is a case of other people’s money and tlioir monoy must bo 
my passport to the miuds of the members of the House when they give considera- 
tion to my observations. 

Several other non-official members followed. They all supported the general 
principles of the measure as distinct advance on the existing Act. 

Messrs. SaJ>rUf Suhrawardy and Kalikkar wanted to give it a fair trial. Sir David 
Devadoss wanted a statutory obligation on the companies to declare a dividend. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Eamsaran Das spoke of his unhappy experience in the 
Punjab of several managing ag ents and subsidiary companies. Ho wanted to know 
what punishment would be laid down for an established charge of misfeasance. 
Incidentally he suggested the establishment of an Indian Board of Trade. 

Mr. Susil Sen replying to the debate asked why no cry of expropriation was 
raised when the Debtors Belief Acts were passed in the provinces touching the 
sanctity of contracts. On the question of compensation it was doubted as to what 
should be the quantum. Again why should a company be made to pay off by 
statute. The term managing agents was fixed. 

Mr, Parker remarked, “Then let the Government pay' (Laughter). 
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Procoeding, Mr. Son affirmed it was only right that in the issue of shaves the 
directors should givo option to tho existing shareholders before offering to others. 
The suggestion of Sir Devadoss that a company should bo compelled to declare a 

dividend was not practicable. 

The motion for consideration was passed. 

13th. OCTOBER Speedy progress was mado by the Council in tho detailed 
consideration of the Companies Bill to-day. Mr. Parker's suggestion supported by Mr. 
Arthur that tho shareholders themselves should be allowed to decide whether they 
desired Regulation 107 regarding the compulsory publication of profit and loss account 
of their company was resisted by Sir N. N. Sircar and lost. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru was successful with his suggestion that a director who had 
been removed should not bo reappointed a director by the board of directors. 

Mr. Parker's amendment to clause 44 i elated to tho duration of the managing 
agent that he (the managing agent) might bo removed from office only by a special roso- 
lution of tho company after the expiration of 20 years from the commencoment of tho 
new Act. He and Mr. Arthur held that the provision in the Bill as now worded 
interfered with the existing practice. If the legislature desired to interfere with tho 
period of the managing agents it should be m the case of companies to be formed 
after^ tho new Act. 

Sir N. N. Sarcar thought that the managing agents did not Realise that they were 
not sufficiently grateful to the Government for having got for them 20 years. Tho 
Government while they wore firm that tho 20 year period should not be reduced, 
wero og[ually firm that it should not be extended. After 20 years the managing agent 
would not go out if there was a resolution reappointing him. It they wore really 
good managing agents they would be reappointed. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ^ossam Imam suggested that the managing agents of companios who had not 
paid at least 15 per cent all in seven years ending 1935 should be dismissed within a 
year after tho new Act came into force and should not be eligible for re-election. 

This suggestion was described by Sir N. N. Sircar as absurd and rejected without 
farther discussion. 

Referring to tho clause relating to the remuneration of the managing agents, Mr. 
Parker proposed that depreciation should not be included among the items in assess- 
ing the not profits. Tho Government also opposed the suggestion which was rejected . 

Lala Ramsaran Das was unsuccessful with his amendment suggesting ‘*that any 
person convicted of misfeasance or fraud should not become a director of a company. 

_ Half a dozen amendments moved on behalf of the Government wero accepted 
without much discussion. They^ related to the allotment of share capital and further 
issue of capital as well as provident funds. 

Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra's amendment that any person acting in con- 
travention of the section in the Bill relating to conditions as to the issue of pros- 
pectus, bo liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 100, was accepted by the Government 
and carried. 

The proposal of Mr. Sen that all contributions to tho provident fund, whether by 
employees or employer, bo invested in Government security, was carried, though 
opposed by Mr, Parker. No division took place on any amendment and tho third 
reading speeches tended to pointing out certain defects on tho Bill which should bo 
remedied by amending tho Bill. 

Mr, Sen assured that the Government would consider tho question of amending tho 
Bill if experience of tho working of tho Act dictated that. The Bill was passed and 
the House adjourned till the 15th. 

15lh, OCTOBER :-Tho Council hold a brief sitting today and passed nine minor 

Bills, as passed by tho Assembly, The TTouso then adjourned till tho 17th. October when 
it concluded business after passing tho Ajmer Diirgah Bill with the amendments mado 
in the Assembly. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

A Short Review of the Simla Session 

The Assembly session which commenced on the 31st. August and con- 
cluded on the 16th. October held 34 sittings, being the longest session 
ever held in Simla. Public interest may be judged by the fact that no 
less than 7,537 visitors attended, the galleries giving an average of 221 
a day for the seating accommodation of 275. The highest attendance 
was on the day the Viceroy addressed both the Houses when 370 persons 
occupied the galleries. 

During the session official Bills were passed, relating to Company 
Law, Cantonment Act, Red C^obs Emblem^ Rubber Conttol, Chittagong 
Port, Bangalore Marriage Validation, Red Cross Properly {Burma 
8}iare\ Tea Control, Tea Marketing, Civil Procedure Code and General 
Clauses Act 

Four official Bills of a contentious character were sent round for 
circulation^ namely, Bills amending the Trade Disputes Act, Military 
Manoeuvre Bill^ Ticketless Travel Bill and the Bill amending the Motor 
Vehicles Act. 

As for the non-official business no private Bill was passed except 
the Ajmere Durgah Bill which had been passed by the Council of 
State while only one non-official resolution relating to agricultural in- 
debtedness was passed and the other resolution about official interfer- 
ence in elections, though it was discussed for three days, could not bo 
voted on. Dr. Deshmukh^a Hindu Women’s Bight to Property Bill 
was referred to a select committee. 

Of the numerous motions of adjournment one was carried, two were 
rejected, one was talked out and one ^ was withdiawn. The Congress 
party's walk-out and non-attendance of the Viceroy's address indicated 
the adherence of the party to the creed of their predecessors in the 
Assembly. The Government did not lose a single Bill during the ses- 
sion and was able to pilot the Company Law in accordance with the 
main principles the Government had laid down, Various amendments 
carried by the Congress party and the European group were within the 
scope allowed by the Government's attitude and such as fell outside 
those bounds were generally defeated by the alliance^ of other 
non-official parties with the Government. Questions, resolutions, non- 
official Bills, adjournment motions and amendments to the Company 
Bill were mostly the work of the Congress party, who thus functioned 
as the main Opposition party. 

The House divided about 20 times and success to Government and 
the Opposition was almost equally distributed in aggregate. 



The Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session^Simla — 3l8t. August to 18th. October 1936 

Recr-ditrient op I, 0, S. 

Tlie autuma sossioa of tlio Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 3 1st. 

August 1936 with Sir Ahdur Rahim in the chair. The opposition opened their 
accounts with a notable triumph to-day It was indeed an unlucky day for the 
Government in more than one way. They were censured by an adjournment 

motion moved by Mr. Satyamurthi over the now rules of recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service and earlier, the plea of the Railway Member, Sir Mohd. Zafandlak^ for 

select Committee on the bill to penalise ticketloss travel, failed to enlist the support 

of the House. 

Reverting to Mr. Satyamurthi' s adjournment motion, it must be reiterated that 
the Opposition performance was highly creditable. Mr. Satyamurthi and Pandit Qovind 
Ballav Pant spoke elfeclivoly and strongly condemning the rules which were dosigued 
to give preferential treatment to Britishers in the matter to the I. C, S. Why this 
racial discrimination and adoption of the back door methods, asked Mr, Satyamurthu 
Sir Mohd. Yakub and Sir Mohd. Yamin Khan however took on themselves the 
task of answering Mr. Satyamurilii’s query. And for an answer they had to say that 
the British elements in I. C. S. must he preserved in the requirod number to keep 
neutrality iu administration. As to the making up of deuoieucy in the number 
through tho new system of nomination two knights thought that nomination was 
better than competition as they wanted administrators and not professors. This gave 
a handle to Saniar Sant Singh to ridicule the members of the treasury benches who 
had themselves entered tho service through competition and wondered how they 
would fool to bo told that those who entered sorvico through nomination woro bolter 
administrators than themsolvos. 

Sir Henry on bohalf of tho Government, said tliat though Delhi was made tho 

main source of Indian recruitment in 1932, actually since that year only 9d Indians 
had boon appointed as against 194 through London. It was ossontial that tho fifty 

S er cent ratio fixed by tho Leo Commission and accepted by Parliament was not 
isturbed till a statutory enquiry into recruitmont for security sorvioos, contomplated 
by the Whito paper, took placo within fivo years after Provincial Autonomy. Under 
this principle, since 1931, 350 should bo recruited of whom half the number should bo 
Indians and the other half Europeans. Actually 90 Eiiropoans and 102 Indians had 
been recruited. Hence tho sorvico was undermanned causing serious adminis- 
trative difficulties. Uonco tho Secrotary of State’s decision whoroby iu England 
recruitment of Euroj)eans and Indians by examinations should continue to be tho 
normal method of entry but Delhi woulJl contiuue to bo the main cliaunol of Indian 
rocruitmeut. Sir llonry Oraik added that tho system ensured against favouritism or 
nepotism. 

The adjournmout motion when pressed to a division was carried by DC against 51 
votes, thus recording a victory of tho Congress Party on the oponing day of tho 
session, Tho House then adjournod. 

Ticketlbss Trotl Bill 

Sir Zafrulla Khan next moved referonco to a select committeo of tho Bill amending 
the Railway Act relating to tickotless travel. Sir Zafrullah in moving the Bill assured the 
House that if any Government proposals were shown in tho Select Gommittoe to be 
unduly harsh on an honest traveller ho would bo prepared to modify them, Dr. 
Ziauddin^ moving circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion by Decomoer 31, 1930, 
said that the system of checking tickets was based on wrong principles, as tho rail- 
ways on ono hand encouraged ticketloss travelling and on tho other tried to check it. 
Moreover, it was to be considered whether special steps were necessary for dealing 
with such infinitesimal iiorcentago of travellers as half percent who travollod without 
tickets, Mr, Qiri taking his stand on tho opinion of tho Advocato-Oeneral of 
11 
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Madras and the District Magistrate of ^ Vizagapatam hold that the bill was too 
drastic. He favoured tlie circulation motion. 

Motions Disallowed 

On the ground that it contains inferences and ironical statements the President 
disallowed Mr. Sriprakask's resolution which ashed for steps for Europeanisation ^ of 
all lower services in the country, both in the interests of the efficiency of admini- 
stration and for vindication of the self-respect of Indian people. 

On similar grounds Mr. ShamlaVs questions referring to the Home Memhers’s 
description of the Andamans as “Prisoners’ Paradise” and suggesting the shifting of 
the capital of the Government of India to the islands was disallowed. 

Sues AS Bose’s Detention 

The Question hour proved quite lively. Mr. SatyamurtJii was informed by the 
Home Member that Mr, SubJias Chandra Bose was confined at the residence of his 
brother at Giddapahar in Knrseong, His health report showed that Mr. Bose had an 
attack of Influenza after his arrival at Kuiseong and a slight evening temperature 
since. The medical examination did not reveal any sign of trouble beyond tonsiUtis. 
He would be receiving proper medical treatment as necessary from the civil medical 
officer at Eurseong and the Civil Surgeon at Darjeeling. Replying to another ques- 
tion from the same member, the Home Member stated that the Govornmont did not 
propose to refer Mr. Siihhas Bose's case to any judge for enquiry, neither was it 
proposed to place Mr. Bose on trial. He would be interned, affirmed tho Home 
Member, so long as it might be necessary in the public interest. 

Ticeetless Travel Bill (Contd.) 

Ist SEPTEMBER The bill to penalise tiekotless travelling was again discussed 
in a seemingly lifeless house to-day. Amongst tho non-official elected members who spoke 
to-day on the bill, was Sir A, B, Ohumavi who alone whole-heartedly supported it 
while others viz., Mr. Lalchand JSfavalrai^ Pandit Nilkanta Das and Pandit Lakshmi 
Kanta Moitra were severe in their criticisms of what they characterised an indefen- 
sible measure. The Pandit gave several instances to show that the great bulk of ticket- 
less travellersjwere far from any intention to defraud the railway to put an effectivo 
chock on which the bill is designed. The Law Member finally came to the rescue of 
his colleague Sir Mohd. Zafarulla and in his characteristic vein, which caused more 
hilarity than acrimony to the House, gave his own interpretation of the section. 

Abolition oe Tariff Board 

At 4 in the afternoon Mr. Satyamurthi' s adjournment motion to censure tho 
Government for the abolition of the Tariff Board was taken up. Contrary to expecta- 
tions it proved a tame affair. Mr. Satyamurthi suspected that by abolishing tho 
Tariff Board Government were trying to do away with the policy of discriminating 
protection and that he could perceive the ^Eoman hand’ of the Pinanco Member in tho 
action. Dr. Z%auddin and Prof. Banga following spoke in the same strain. The Commerce 
Member then explained the real position in regard to the appointment and disband- 
ment of Tariff Boards. The leader of tho Opposition, Mr. Bhulahhai DesaL spoke in 
the end. ‘While he did not believe in Government assurances and promises Mr, Desai 
could not help accepting the statement of the Commerce Member in this connection 
and asked Mr. Satyamurthi to withdraw his motion which the latter did. The House 
then adjourned. 

2tid. SEPTEMBER The debate on the Ticketless Travellers’ Bill proceeded to-day 
at a monotonous pace on a dull and dry track. During the question hour a few questions 
were asked regarding Subhas Chandra Bose but the answers given were a repetition 
of the old story of evasion. 

The Confess Members of the Assembly staged a walk-out to-day as a protest 
against the President’s ruling allowing the Finance Member to rise to speak on the 
adjournment motion moved by Mr. Avinashalingham Chettiar in disregard to the 
epposition's demand for a closure of the debate. 

Mr. Chettiar by his adjournment motion sought to censure the Government for not 
consulting the Assembly while giving effect to the recommendations of the last Tariff 
Board reducing the import duty on United Kingdom textiles. The adjournment motion 
was taken up at 4 p. m. 
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Tke discussion that ensued on the motion were of a lively character. Three 
members viz., Pandit Malaviya, Pandit Pant and Mr. Joshi spoke in support 
of it while as many as six members spoke against it. In the latter group 
were the two Bengal knights, Sir A. H. Ghiiznavi and Sir R. S. Sarma and the Com- 
merce Member Sir Molid, Zafariilla himself. It was then quarter to six and the 
Opposition pressed for a division when the Finance Member rose to spoak. 

The Congress members were resontful but the President allowed tho Finance Mem- 
ber to speak giving the ruling that sinco the motion related to Finance Depart- 
ment, the member was entitled to get an opportunity to speak. The President’s ruling 
was greeted with cries of “shame” “shame” by the Congress benches. 

Confusion prevailed for a couple of minutes after which the leader of the Con- 
gress Party Mr. Bhulabhai Desai stood up and in a dignified manner said that it was 
a pure subterfuge to escape another sure defeat. Then one by ono all the members 
of the Congress Party and Congress Nationalist Party loft tho House. 

Sir James Grigg proceeded with his speech which contained nothing about the 
adjournment motion but was full of cheap gibes at the Congross President, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. When it w^as six the House adjourned and the fate of tho ad- 
journment motion was thus sealed. 

Ticxetless Tra.vel Bill (Contd.) 

3rd. SEPTEMBER Tho voting on Dr. ZiaudiUn^s circulation amoniimout of tho 
Ticketloss Travel Bill gave the opposition the second victory of the sossiou. Only 
five elected Indian members voted against the amendment, Sir A. 11. Glmznavi 
being one o£ them. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendmont for circulation with a view to eliciting public 
opinion was accepted by the Houso, 65 voting for and 47 against it. 

To-day’s proceedings suffered immeasurably by comparison with those of yesterday. 
Before the day’s business was taken up, the Prosident Sir Abdur Rahim road out a 
statement regarding yesterday’s walk-out incident. Sir Abdur oonteudod that so long 
as he was the Prosident of the Houso ho would oxpoct his rulings to bo obeyed 
otherwise thoro was a constitutional romody of moving a voto of no-confidenoo 
against him. 

The various adjournmont motions given notice of woro either disallowed by the 
Governor-General or the Prosident himsolf or withdrawn by tho movers concornod. 

Motou Vehicles Bill 

Sir Frank Noy&e^ noxt introducod tho bill to amoud tho Motor Vohiclos Act. Four 
amendments were moved by tho Congross honchos. Lala Shamlah the movor of ono 
of the amendments, made a fiiio speech exposing what ho called the sinister purpose 
behind tho bill. Ho envisaged thousaiuls of poor motor and bus drivers boing thrown 
out of epaploymont if tho bill was passed. Sir Qhulam Hiissam Uidayatulla strong- 
ly criticised the bill being introduced by tho Central Govornmont instead of by the 
provincial Govoriimonis in viow of tho fact that tho provinoos woro going to get 
autonomy in tho near futuro. Tho Sind Knight was followed by Mr. Qadgil and then 
by Mr. Das Guptaj a Bengal oflieial. 

PuEHlnENT’s RuLINU ON PoTNT 01? OUDEU 

4th. SEPTEMBER Tho Prosident gave a ruling to-day on tho point of order 
raised by Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Bhulabhai Dosai as h whothor tho Govonior- 
Geneval could disallow any motion of adjeurumeul before it, was admitted by the 
President. Sir Abdur Rahim ruled that on further ro/loution ho thought that his previ- 
ous ruling on tho point was wrong ami that tho Govornor-Oonoral could disallow any 
motion only after leave had been granted for moving it at any stago. 

Mr, Bhulabhai D^sai referred noxt to the President’s statemeui yoslorday which 
Mr. Hesai and his side had considered calmly. He saitl that it was to tho orodit of 
the House that its action was without premoditatioii and a spontaneous protest 
against a wrong. With groat and due doforonce to tho Chair’s position and personal 
qualifications of the President, Mr. Desai maintained that thoro was distinetiou with 
obemonoe to a ruling wliatovor it might bo and tho accoptanco of its corroetnoss. 

He continued, ^‘The walk-out is a 'woll-known method of active protest against 
wrong conduct, not necessarily of tho Chair but of the incident as a whole. Our 
conduct was not iniendod to express any personal want of confidence in you, as you 
are well aware of how that matter stands, but undoubtedly our conduct was mtended 
to give expression to an active protest of the incident taken as a whole, particularly 
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of tho conduct of tlio Govornmont in tho matter of that motion, as woll as expre- 
ssion of (llsappointraont caused to us by your ruling;.” , 

They bolioved that tlio Chair could liavo rifrhtod tho wronp; by pvovontmg what 
was iutondocl boforo it was sought to be dono. It was soracthiug that a majority of 
the nouRG had walked out In tho oircumstanccs it was open to tho Chair to navo 
concluded as rnon in his position had concludod in such circumsiaiicos that tliore was 
not a RuOicioutlv woll-constitutod House. Thai privilege it was for tho Chair to 
oxorcise and docido that proceedings could not go on in tho manner in which they 
procecrlod for tlCtoon minutes thoroafter. It was tho boimdoii duty of tho Chair to 
SCO that tho House rocordod its opinion on a matior which tho Chair had already 
regarded avS a dofimto and urgent public importance. Such adjournment motions 
were a groat instrument in the liancls of tho people in self-governing countries, but 
in India, wlmro the people had no such power, it was all the more a valuable instru- 
ment. As remarked by tho Chair yesterday, Government members should have got up 
oarlior. Thoir doroliotion of duty could not be an excuse for giving them an addi- 
tional right. Tho Chair, while it could not read or impute motives to parties the 
House, was human enough to understand the obvious ccnsofiueuco.s and tho conduct 
of men or groups. Tho intervontion of Sir James Grigg was obviously meant to 
talk out tho motion and prevent tho House from taking a vote within tho limited 
time, and if there was any doiiht as to this, it was dispollud by the substanco of 
his speech which contained matters not relevant to the motion. 

Sir N. N. Sircar^ Loader of tho Hou.so, bogan by as.suring tho Chair that its 
rulings and also its observations for tho guidance of tho House would be faithfully 
carriod out by tlio Government and thoir supporters in both letter and spirit (olieors). 
Ho regretted that Mr. Bosai had not said a word of regret about tlio deplorable and 
lamentable oxhibitiou which took place tho other day. He contended that the rrivy 
Council ruling quoted by Mr. Desai was_ not applicaalo bocauso tlio ruling did not 
say that if any person objeclod to the judgment of a Court ho should throw hooks 
on tho Judges or indulge in wild danoos. None objected to a walk-out as such, but 
it was aooompanicd by scones which no parliamentary language could describe and 
that was tho gravamen of the accusation against tho Opposition. 

Moiob Vehicles Bill 

The House tlien resumed discussion of the Motor Vehicles Bill. Sir Franh N'oycc^ 
in view of the genoral desire expressed, agreed to the circulation of tho Bill for 
opinions »by the end of December with a view to making modifications if nocessary 
prior to submitting it in tho Delhi session. 

The OiLNroNMENxs Bill 

Mr, Toiteiiham^ moving consideration of tho select oommiitoo’s report on the Can- 
tonment Act Amending Bill specified how tho revised Hill mot both military re- 
quirements as well as aspirations of the civil population. Tho law couldj howovor, work 
only if two sides recognised community intorests. He was sure that if a reforendum 
was made to tho civil population they would prefer to bo under military rule than 
run their own affairs completely. As regards land disputes, he annonncod that 
military estate officers would have nothing to do with applications for oroction and 
re-eroction of buildings in the bazar area. As regards areas outside tho bazarSj ho 
hoped that a settlement with tho intorests concerned would be reached satisfactorily. 

7th. SEPTEMBER Another adjournment motion was disallowed to-day by the 
Governor General. The motion of which the movor was Mr, AvmaBhalingam Ohettiar 
related to tho ban on tho entry of Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan into the Punjab and 
Frontier. The Governor-Gcnerars order was greeted by the Congress back benchers 
with cat-calls. Barring tho few amusing moments created by those cat-cails, there 
was absolutely no liveliness in to-day’s proceedings. ^ . 

The Cantonments Bill discussion was then resumed. Mr. Qadgil made a number of 
suggestions replying to which Mr. Tottenham said that he would take up with local 
Government the question of avoiding communal electorates^ in tho cantonments. The 
authorities had been told to demarcate the bazar area liberally keeping in view 
the necessity of future extension of a bazar if needed. 

The motion to take the Bill into consideration was agreed to and amendments to 
clauses were taken up. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saksena moved an amendment relating to the personnel 9f canton- 
ment boards when Mr. Tottmham took the opportunity to explain the policy of the 
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Government relating to the entire body^ of amendments dealing with this matter. 
He said that all concessions made by him in the Select Committee was based on the 
assumption that there would be an official majority of one in the boards. He could 
not compromise on this principle without betraying his constituency, namely the 
Army, and he warned the House that if official majority on the board was tampered 
with, the Government would reconsider their entire attitude towards the Bill. Ho 
asked the House to accept half a loaf as it was bettor than none. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant considered the Bill as a retrograde measuro and 
compared it with the 1924 Act. Ho would not be sorry iE the Bill was wrecked. 
But he was handicapped by the fact that there was an understanding with the Govern- 
ment and members of the Select Committee. Reminding Mr. Tottenham of the 
overriding powers in the hand of the Government and military anthoritios, Pandit 
Pant asked whether the Government could not trust nominated lion- officials, so that a 
bare majority in the board could be non-official. Ho suggested alternatively “Lot eight 
officials and seven non-officials be all eloctod by the iuliabitants of cantonments.” 

Mr. Aney supported Pandic Pant’s view. Ho hoped Mr. Tottenham would soo tho 
strength of their caso and accept the amendment. 

Mr. SaJesena's amendment was rejected. Tho House then discussed a number of 
amendments all of which wore rejected except two of Mr. Saksona’s which wore oE 
a formal character and one of the Government’s which, Mr. Spc7ioo explained, was 
the outcome of an understanding with tho Cantonraouta Assooiation. 

By this amendment a board may refuse saiicliou the erection or re- erection 
of any building (a) when the land 'on which it is proposed to erect or re-erect 
a building is held on a lease from tho Government iE erecliou or ro-orcction 
constitutes a breach of terms of tho lease or (b) when tho land on which it is pro- 
posed to erect or ro-ereot a building is not hold ou lease from Oovcriimimt, if the 
right to build on such land is in dispute between the poison a])plyiDg for sanction 
and the Government. 

The Government accepted tho principle of Mr. OadgiVs amonilmont relating to 
powers of the board to impose taxes and franchise for Cantonmout Boards 
The House then adjourned. 

The Companies Law Amend. Bill 

8fch. SEPTEIMBER The consideration of the Companies Law Amondmont Act 
was prooeedod with to-day. Sir N. N, Sircar cxplaineil tho major olianges mailn by tho 
Select Commiitoo, lie invited tho House to suggest improvements in the doliiiitiou 
of tho terms “managing agents and managers.’* 

As some doubts woro expressed regarding what llio Gelect Committee moaui, tho 
Law Member stated that tho directors would retain the existing power to refuse to 
register the transfer of fully paid up shares. It was wiong to suggest that directors 
in England would have no such power. The speaker’s attention had been drawn to 
tlio difficulties wliich might bo created for eortaiu existing eompanies by tlio juo vi- 
sion of appointment of one-third of tho directors at the general meeting of tho 
shareholders. Eor instance, certain Indian Slates and debenture holders liad the 
right to appoint a number of directors. The Law Member was not certain whether 
all such eases of special directors would bo covered by ouo-lhird of tho directors not 
spocided in tho Bill. Similarly, the difficulty in the ease of a company like the East 
India Cotton Company, whero the directors wore appointed by special class share- 
holders, would have to bo mot. 

Tho^ speaker next dealt with tho changes mado in respect of tho managing agents 
and said that, as misconstruction had been put on the language used by tho 8eleet 
Committee, ho mado it clear that tho rerauneratioii for the managing agents to be 
stated in the prospoetus of the Company must bo a nett pereentago of the profit 
aud nothing more. If the peroontago was to bo ineroasod or any olhor form of 
romunoration was to bo given, it must come up before tho sliaro-holdurs. 

Tho Managing Agent would have no power to issue debentures or accept with the 
authority of tho directors to invest funds of tho Company. Under tho existing law 
the minimum subscription required to bo raised before a company was started wm 
entirely in the discretion of tho promoters. The bill provided an amount which 
must be raised either by subscription or arranged by tho managing agont 
before there could be allotment of shares. The bill also mado it obligatory on a 
company to publish profit and loss account which the present Act did not similarly 
provide. And profit and loss account should include the total amount paid wliotJhoV 
as fees, percentages or otherwise to the management or directors as remuneration for 
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thoir sorvi<‘(}fi, ami iho total amount; writ ton olT for doi)rcoiation. If a director is also 
a director of anv other company then the amount rcooivod by him from tho other 
company kIiouIiI be nliown as romunoratiou of tliro(5tors. The Law Member drew atten- 
tion to several other important ehar^^os in tho present law ami ho was loudly cheered 
when lio resumed liis seat. 

Mr. J5. Das opening" the debate from the Opposition expressed ^fonoral aj^roomont with 
tho report of the Ktilcct Committee and paid complimonts to Mr. Susil Sen for his 
impartial n^port. ITo said that tho Law Menihor rtMidorod splendid service by amend- 
xnp: tho^ Oompivnios Act. Mr. Das insisted that industrial re^fouoration in India lay in 
tho niaintonamuj of a raanaginp; ai^onoy system under proper control which tho Dill 
provided and hoped that tho dobiito would bo held iii a calm atmosphere. 

Dr, Z. Ahmed want.od to amend tho .Dill so as to force auditors to give an abso- 
hitoly truo pietixvo of ilio business and in the case of a subsidised industry tho 
Oovornmoiit must appoint a Oovorninont director on tho board of companies receiving 
subsidy. 

Mr, Govind Vallahh Panf, while ho was prepared to accept tho Dill as modifiod 
by tho Select Committco as an alternative to rejection, suggested directions in which 
improvemoiits could bo made. The provisions of the Bill wore not more stringent 
than those embodied in tho company law of the United States or other countries. 
Ttulufitriul morality of India was in no way lower than other countries. A managing 
agency system was necessary in tho conditions of India and if only managing agents 
ov directors could take a reasonable view there would bo no shareholders, Mr. Pant 
dosirod a third of tho number of directors to be elected by the general body of share- 
holders. Proceeding, Mr. Pant wanted provisions embodying tho view that no director 
or a company wliicli wont in li(][uidation should receive any compensation, that no 
director of any company should outer into contract with another company excent 
with the consent of tlio general body of shareholdors and also that no agont would 
bo allowed to maiiipulato shares of a company for his own- profit. Finally, it would 
bo open to any existing company to terminate the arrangement with its managing 
agency at least after a lapse of five years from tho Bill ooming into force, provided the 
agency had by then put in thirty years’ work. 

Mr. Shri PraJeash opimsod the Bill as merely complicating the law and overload- 
ing tho statute book. lie feared that only lawyers would bonefit from this legislation. 
Ho asked why there was not penal provision compelling a shareholder to bo present 
at general meetings and take interest in the affairs of a company. 

Prof. Ran^ia^ supporting Mr, Shri Prakash’s last suggestion, suggested that third 
class travelling allowance be given to share-holders to attend meetings. 

9t!i. SEPTEMBER Bosuming his speech lo-day, Prof. Ranga maintainod that 
tho managing agency system had retarded industrial growth and should bo abolished. 
The protection afforded to share-holders by tho Bill was of a negative character. Ife 
suggested that capitalists in thoir own interests should appoint one director elected 
hy tho worker of the company, that the law should prevent aotioms like those taken 
in tea osiaio.s for preventing a doctor or election agents from entering the estates, and 
that joint stock corapanios sliould be compelled to open provident fund and gratuity 
soliomos on llio model of railway system. 

Mr. Pusil Chandra Sm, who helped tho Government in the revision of the old 
company law, said that the BiW aimed to romody five defects. It aimed to chock tho 
growth of mushroom and fraudulent companies, chock ignoring of sharo-holdors by 
the managomeni, abuses by directors, abuses of the managing agency system and, to 
ensure fiul disclosure of material information to share-holders. So far as tho first 
defect in tho law was concerned, tho lists of tho quantum of remuneration to dix;ec- 
tors, managing agency contracts and such rolevont matters had boon made accessible 
to shavo-holdors. The appointment of auditors was loft in tho hands of a majority of 
the share-holders. So, there need be no fear that the auditors wore liiding^ the true 
state of affairs of tho company, Ho was satisfied that a majority of auditors wore 
discharging their duties even now satisfactorily. Ho assured Mr. Pant that provision 
had been made for the appointment of two-thirds of directors by share-holders except 
in public utility oompanios, Whereas managing agents were restricted to a maximum 
of one-third ct the directors, share-holders could appoint two-third if special directors, 
^ch as those on behalf *of the debenture holders, were not required. As regards Mr. 
Pant’s fear that a majority of the share-holders might deprive minority of representa- 
tion, Mr, Sen said that such power of majority was a fundamental eloment in a joint 
stock enterprise. (Mr. Bajoria ; Why a system of proportional representation was pro- 
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vided for the Eeserve Banks ?) Mr, Sen replied that that had been in vogue only a short 
time and it would be injudicious to aot thereon as a precedent. If minority of share- 
holders be representated, then why not a communal representation ? He was sure 
that Mr, Pant and Mr. Satyamurti would not agree to it. As regards managing agents 
the speaker changed his previous view in tlie light of the material embodied in tho 
seventeen volumes of opinion. Dealing with banking provisions he said that his 
experience of the affairs of hundreds of indigenous banks in Bengal suggested that 
provision regarding reserve and cash reserves would be beneficial. PiualJy, Mr. Sen 
appealed to the House to appreciate the fact that the Bill was a great advance on tho 
existing situation and that in trying to meet individual cases the House should not 
strangle institutions they proposed to protect. 

Mr. Eussairibhoy Lalhhoy said that all industries, including textile, jute and coal, 
had been developed with the help of managing agents. Unless and until managing 
agents subscribed to the capital of a new concern ordinary shareholders would not 
come forward. Therefore, the managing agency system was not so bad as some 
people believed. 

Seth Govinddas said that although he himself was a managing agent he would like 
to see some improvement in the system. Managing agents generally bohavod like a 
bureaucratic Government. The improvements in the system suggested in the Bill were 
not adeg[uat 0 . He wanted the Bill to deal with key and public utility industries as 
was done in Germany, France and Italy and to provide that all foreign companies 
should file returns in the same way as tho indigenous companies. 

Mr. S. K, Som pleaded for mofussil view and advocated tho appointment of 
auditors to companies not by the companies themselves, hut by an indopondonl 
authority. 


Adjournment Motions 

10th. SEPTEMBER Three motions for adjournment wero attempted but ruled 
out by the President. The first one was by Mr. Lahiri Choudhury who wanted to 
draw attention to tho brutal murder of the mail-guard working in tho Oaloutta- 
Serajgunj train on the night of September 7 between Rauaghat and Cliiuidanga. Mr. 
Lahiri Choudhury was told that the matter did not concern tho Government of India.* 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxma^ supported by Mr. Satyamurtlii, argued for permission to 
discuss the extension by the Bengal Government of the provisions in chapters 2 and 
3 of tho Bengal Public Security Act 1D32 to the town of Calcutta and tho districts 
of the 24 Parganas and Howrah. Mr. Baxena pointed out that this Act conferred on 
the Commissioner of Police and District Magistrate certain powers thoy did not 
possess. The Act was designed to bo used against labour workers. 

Sir N, N. Sircar said that tho notification of tho Bengal Go vornmont was 
published in the Calcutta Gazette on Soptombor 3 and was commented upon with 
quotation of extracts from the Gazette in the Calcutta Press of Septembor 4, whoroas 
the notice of adjournment motion was tabled only yesterday ovouing. 

The President maintained that the practice of tho House was well established as 
regards the question of urgency. 

Lastly Mr. Muriaza desired a debate on the omission of tho Oovornmont of India 
to bring to the notice of His Majesty's Government tho strong fooling in India oyer 
the situation in Palestine which had resulted in the deolaration of martial law and 
tho despatch of British troops to Palestine. 

Sir N, N, Sircar pointed out that thoro had boon no declaration of martial law. 
Secondly, Sir N. N. Sircar said that tho omission was not a definite matter. Tho 
President uphold Sir N. N. Sircar’s objections. 

Discussion then resumed on the Companies Bill. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

Sir Leslie Eudson expressed the opinion that Mr. Ayangar, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
and Prof. Ranga had propounded some startling theories of commoreial economies 
which were so utopian in their conception as not to be practical in the present order 
of things. He uttered a note of warning against the termination ’of tho tenure of 
the existing managing agents in two, five or ton years and wanted an assurance 
from the Law Member that if errors and omissions wore found in practical working 
of the Bill, the Government would give the House the earliest opportunity of correct- 
ing them. 

Dr. Dalai said that the Bill would set up a standard of honesty and integrity 
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capable of inspiring confidence in the investing public and thereby promoting com- 
mercial prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Joshi wanted amendments in the Bill in order to safeguard the interests of 
employees, investors and the general public, particularly by giving them more 
representation on the board of directors. For the sake of ropresontation on the 
board, the managing agents should bo classed as investors and no ono would be given 
more than one vote whatever amount his sharo be holding. The Government of 
India should make a provision for inspection of public companies by Government 
inspectors. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji welcomed tho Bill which provided proper safeguards 
against any abuse of the managing agency system which in the past had on the 
whole done good service. India could not die without the system. Ho wanted a 
provision in the Bill disqualifying for tho dictatorship of a public liability company 
persons such as aliens, non-British subjects and Ruling Princes or thoso not amen- 
able to tho jurisdiction of Indian Courts or rclirod Governmeut servants who held 
certain specified high offices in Stales prior to rclirement from public sorvico. With- 
out such a provisiou there was a likelihood of those persons exercising undue 
influence in obtaining business for a concern in which they might become directors 
or managing agents. 

Sir N» N. isircar next spoke for 90 minutes and had not concluded when the 
House rose for the day. Uis main contentiou was that anything less than twenty 
years tenure to managing agents would bo unfair to a class of people but for wlios'e 
finance many indnstrial concerns in India would have gono into liquidation. Without 
the reasonablo tenure of 20 years these managing agents would not bo induced to 
retain their connection with tho companies and nurse them in the long years of 
depression as most of them had done until recently, oven foregoing their allowance. 
Managing agents had advanced money to companies when oven banks had refused 
help and thereby they took risks. An overwhelming majority of opinion had been 
received favouring 20 years’ tenuro. Similarly, a tenure of 20 years to the existing 
managing agents reprosontod a limit below which the Govornmont wore not prepared 
to go. 

llth. SEPTEMBER Sir AT. ZV. Sircar continued his observations on tho debate 
on the Companies Bill to-day. He urged the* Assembly to romember tho iiocessity of 
inducing a limited number of persons, experienced in industry, to help Indian indus- 
txidX advancement and, therefore, not to place undue restrictions on tlic powers of 
directors. He could not agree with tho '.suggestion of Mr. yatyamurthi that managing 
agents be prevented from canvassing votes for auditors. This siiggo.stion, ho said, 
was indeed as impracticable as in tho caso of canvassing in politics. Referring to 
the five hundred amendments tabled, Sir N. N. Sircar warned that it might be nece- 
ssary for him in the case of a very few to raise objection on tho ground that they 
aimed at extending the scope of the Bill. Tho motion for consideration was passoil 
without division. 

The House started consideration of tho Bill clause by clause. A number of amend- 
menis were moved, all being withdrawn, rejoctod or defeated, except the one which 
the Government accepted and tho House adopted. It was movoLl by Mr. Oovind 
Vallahh Fant, It slightly changed tho wording of clause two in order to avoid 
managing agents evading the provisions of the Bill by calling thorasclvus managers. 

Prof. Ranga tried to amend tho Bill for including in its provisions utility services 
and key industries. 

Sir AT, N. Sircar objected to tho amendment on the ground that it was beyond 
the scope of the Bill. The President unheld the objection. 

^ Mx. S. K, Som moved that district judges should also bo ompoworod to try casos 
arising from the Company Law. The Government opposed for tho reason that it was 
prejudicial to the interests of companies themselves. The House divided and tho 
amendment was defeated by 56 to 46 votes. 

Mr. Azharali moved an amendment to the effect that at tho time of registration 
a manufacturing company should give an undertaking to local young men as appren- 
tices to the extent to which the local Government prescribed. 

Six N. N. Sircar opposed on the ground that tho amendment was vaguo and 
pointless and would not benefit any body as not even the terms uuder which young 
men were to be appointed were mentioned. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the best way of ensuring employment of young 
men was to stipulate this condition when given protection to certain industry. 
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Mr. Shamlal and Mr. Kazmi supported the ameadment ■which was rejected. The 
Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 14th. 

SEPTEMBER The House resumed discussiou on the Companies Bill to-day. 
Mr. Bajoria withdrew his amendment which was discussed on Friday relating to the 
Hindu joint family partnerships and firms. 

By agreement the House agreed to postpone consideration of Mr. Bajoria^s next 
amendment that the memorandum shall not contain any matter or statement that 
does not come under any of the heads mentioned in clauses one to five of sub-section 
one in section six of the Act. The postponement was agreed to as a result of Sir N. N. 
Sircar’s promise to bring forward a motion embodying the views of all sections of 
the House. 

Meanwhile, despite opposition from Sir Coioasji Jekangir^ Sir B. P. Modg^ Mr. 
M, A. Jinnak and others, the House carried without division the amendment of Mr. 
Anantasayanam lyenqar^ supported by Mr. Bhulahhai Desai on behalf of 
tile Congress and Sir N. N. Sircar on behalf on the Government, that any provision 
in the memorandum of a company relating to the appointment of manager or manag- 
ing agent and other matters of like nature, incidental or subsidiary to the mala 
object of the company, could be altered without a special rosolutiou of the share- 
holders and need not be confirmed by court. 

There was an interesting discussion on clause five relating to section cloven of 
the Act. Mr. Palhoal moved deletiou of words “except with the previous consent in 
writing of the Governor-Genoral-in-Oouncil, no company bo registered by the name 
which contains ‘Crown’, ‘Emperor’, and other words.” He contended that tlie reserva- 
tion was intended to show favouritism to certain companies. This was as bad as 
conferment of titles. Sir N. N. Sircar said in England this power was exorcised by 
the Board of Trade while in India by the Government. 

Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Qazmi said that the object of the amendment was to 
prevent any company from having names like “Crown, Hmporor’ oto. They contended 
that if the Governor-General had the power of consenting to such names then it was 
liable to abuse by giving fictitious importance to a few chosen companies. 

Mr. S. C. Sen^ on behalf of the Government, said that no case had occurred to 
abuse the power for the last 23 years and argued “why not lot the existing power 
continue.” 

Mr. Saxena’s amoiidmant was defeated by 46 votes to 54. 

A series of amendments were moved which woro intended to extend the compul- 
sory application of regulations in articles of Association of Companies. That proposed 
by Mr. Paliwal for the inclusion of regulation 55 was lost without division. 

Mr. A, C. DuU was successful with his amoudmont for the inclusion of regulation 71, 

Mr. Bajoria's jiroposal to include provision 97, stating that no dividend bo paid 
otherwise than out of profits, was carded. 

Mr. L. C. Buss moved an amendment that “Kegulation 107 shall not bo doomed 
to form part of the Articles of Association of any company, if tho company in a 
general meeting shall so determine.” 

A big debate developed on this unexpectedly and front- benchers participated in it. 

Mr. Bim and Mr. Mortimer, on belialf of the European group, argued that 
whereas some oompauios, such as those dealing in tea and rubber, did publish tho 
kind of details required by tho Regulation, such publication might provo detrimental 
to the interest of share-holders in tho case of a coal company, if it published details 
of expenses rogarding the raising of coal or gave reason why only part of tho expondi- 
ture incurred over developing a now pit was being debited to a particular year. 

Mx, Ayyangar and Mr.^ Joshi opposed tho amendment. Mr. Joshi argued that in- 
formation relating to details of gross expenditure and gross income was necessary 
from the labourers’ point of view in determining tho merits of a wagos-disputo. 

Sir N. Sircar said that in the Advisory Comraittoe the provision was passed 
by his casting vote. Ho had been impressed oy the arguments showing the impossi- 
bility of carrying out tho Regulation in connection with certain class of companies 
and therefore ho had agreed to accept tho amendment. 

Theretmon Mr. Bhulahhai Desai and Pandit ty, H. Pant argued at length slating 
that the Government by accepting tho European group’s amendment had undone one 
of the important purposes of tho Bill. IE shareholders could bo trusted to dotermino 
what was in their interest, then so many provisions in the Bill in their interest had 
no meaning. Tho omission of the Rogulationiwould mean that the profit and loss 
account would lose its entire value. 

12 
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Mr. 8. C. Sen pleaded that shareholders would in their interest omit from the 
Reflation only such part as would prove detrimental to their interest. 

Mr. Jmnah attached importance to that part of the Regulation which retiuired 
reasons being given for charging only part of cetain expenditure to a particular year 
and agreed that in certain cases this disclosure might prove damaging. 

Mr. Saiyamurthi ashed the House to accept the original recommendation of Mr. 
Sen and of the Advisory and Select Committees. He had not finished when the 
House adjourned. 

15th. SEPTEMBER N. N. Sircar moved the following which made it 

obligatory on the companies to disclose the detaits of gross income and expenditure 
hut added the following : ^^provided farther that regulation 107 shall be deemed to 
require a statement of reasons why of the whole amount of any item of expenditure 
which may, in fairness, he distributed over several years only a portion thereof 
charged against the income of the year shall he shown in the profit and loss 
account unless the company in its general meeting shall determine otherwise.” 

Sir Leslie Hudson^ while agreeing, warned the House that compulsory require- 
ments regarding working costs might place the Indian manufacturers and industrialists 
at a great disadvantage by placing America, Japan, Germany and England in posses- 
sion of those details. He was sure that later on this step would he regretted. 

Sir H. N. Sircar’s amendment was carried. 

As regards clause three, over which the House had postponed final consideration 
of Mr. Bajoria’s amendment relating to the Hindu joint family, Mr. Bkitlahhai Desai 
moved and the House accepted to-day the following amendment : ‘‘This section shall 
not apply to joint family carrying on joint family trade or business and where two or 
more such joint families form a patnership in computing tho number of persons for 
the nurposes of this section the minor members of such families shall be excluded. 

She House adopted the clause as thns amended. 

Mr. Satymurthi and Mr. Oovindhallabh Pant moved au amendment proposing that 
a company should not have the power to refuse to register tho transfer of any fully 

S aid shares on which the company had no lion or charge. Sir N. N. Sircar said 
lat no case had occurred of an abuse of power. 

The directors amendment was rejected and several amendments wore then accept- 
ed. They were (1) Mr, A. Ayyangar's amendment which empowered a member of a 
company when inspecting the share register to take notes, (2) Mr. PalliwaVs amend- 
ment which laid down a copy of the snare register which the member wanted to he 
supplied within ten days instead of one month as proposed in tho Bill (3) Mr. A. 
Ayyangar^s amendment which made refusal to a legally empowered member of a com- 
pany to inspect the register punishable with fine not exceeding Rs. 20 and a further 
fine of Rs. 20 for every day during which the refusal continued and empowering tho 
court to compel immediate inspection of the register. Another amendment of Mr. 
Ayyangar was carried out with minor changes in the section relating to the opening 
and closing of the redster. 

Two minor official amendments were also carried, one disallowing diversion of 
funds from a subsidiary company to a holding company and finally an amendment 
moved on behalf of the European Group by Mr. Pobertson, which exempted em- 
ployees of a private^ company not being a subsidiary of a public company from re- 
ceiving financial assistance from tho company to purohaHe shares. 

After minor amendments of Mr. Ayyangar and Mr. S, C. Sen were carried. Mr. 
moved that the names of directors and auditors who resigned should be 
disclosed in the statutory report with reasons for their resignation. 

Sir B, P, Mody said that a director might have resigned because he had been 
punished for elopement with someone’s wife (laughter), and the publication of the 
reasons might cause libel action or damage the interest of the company. Sir H. P. 
Mody used jocularly a certain expression which he withdrew on the President point- 
ing out that it refieoted on the dignity of the House. 

Sir N. N. Birear opposed the amendment as the publication of reasons might in 
some case damage the company’s interests. The amendment was rejected. The House 
then adjourned. 

Adjotjunment Motions 

16th. SEPTEMBER :--Two adjournment motions were attempted in the Assembly 
to-day. One was-ruled out and the other postponed, the President promising to consider 
and give his ruling- the next day. 
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The first was by Mr. Satyanarayana to consider the disallowance by the 
Governor-General of almost all the adjournment motions given notice of by members 
on some pretext or other. 

The President quoted Sir Frederick Whyte's ruling and similar subsequent rulings 
on the subject and observing that the Houso could not call into question the exercise 
by the Governor-Genera] of certain functions ruled it out. 

The second motion attempted was by Mr. S, Satyamurthi to discuss the unsatis- 
factory attitude of the Government of India in respect of the freedom which indivi- 
dual members got to express personal opinion out of accord with the accepted policy 
of the Government. This arose out of yir N, N. Sircar’s replies to tho short notice 
question of Mr. Satyamurthi yesterday. 

Sir N. N. Sircar objected to the motion to-day on the ground that the mere attitude 
of the Government or the mere fact that answer to a question was considered un- 
satisfactory would not bo the basis for an adjournment motion under the rules, Mr. 
Satyamurthi would liavo attempted consuro motions in respect of definite speeches 
delivered by Sir James Grigg. But, in any case, tho last speocli of Sir .Fames Grigg 
was in Bombay about a year ago and thoro was no question of urgency. Tho attempt 
of Mr. Satyamurthi was an abuse of tho powers of tho Houso in rospccl of adjourn- 
ment motions. 

Mr. Satyamurthi road out fully Sir N. N. Sircar's answers givon yesterday and 
contended that on tho Government oi India’s own admission tho subject was reviewed 
only altor the question had been givon and tho novornmont annnxincod yesterday 
their attitude that tho Governor-Goueral was tho solo judge of tho dogroo of freedom 
to be enjoyod by tho members of the Government in ox pressing a poi'vsonal opinion 
against the accepted policy of the Government. This answer, Mr. Satyamurthi con- 
tended, deserved to be censured as tho Government of India must Iimctiou as a 
corporate body. 

The President promised to consider tho mattor and givo his ruling tlio next day. 

Companies Bill (Contd.) 

Considoration of the Companios Bill was then rosumod. A sharp division roRulted 
in Mr. Paliwal’s amendment boing carried by the Assembly by 53 votes to 43, giving 
retrospective effect to the claiiso conforring upon <he sliaroholdors tho right of tho 
vote from the day they purchased a share of any company. 

Six amondmonts were moved and rejected beforo lunch, whilo two woro accepted. 
The former category incliidud an amendment moved by Mr. Chapman Mortimor 
wanting tho agenda of a company meeting only to ‘^specify general nature” of ques- 
tions to bo diseusBod. 

Mr. Sen-t opposing, argued that oven at present companies gave full details in tlioir 
agenda, and the statutory provision moroly confirmed that practico. Tho amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. Govind Ballahh Pant wished tliai tho duration of px’oxios for voto should bo 
limited to six months and dcclarod that this provision should bo moro olastio than 
m the JRosorvo Bank Act. 

Sir iV. N. Sircar replied that if any porson had coufidonco in another and gave 
proxy for an indermito iieriod, none could object. Tho amendment was negatived. 

The Houso acc opted Mr. Buss’ amendment that in tho now section 79 of the Act 
making provisions for mootings and votes, tho provision shall not apply to a private 
company, not boing subsidiary of a public company. 

Mr. PaliioaVs amondmout, which caused tho House to divide, proposed to givo a 
rotrospoctivo offoct to tho power of a shareholder to eujoy the right of vote from 
tho date ho had purchased his share. Sir N. N. Sircar opposed, as ho did not favour 
rotrospoctivo effect being given in any case where an abuse of the power had not 
occurred. Mr. Satyamurthi supported tho amendment. Sir H, P. Mody opposed tho 
amendmont. He did not like power being given to a share-holder of the future and 
he would certainly oppose it in the ease of tho existing companios as mischievously 
inclined persons might purohase share just to croato trouble at tho company’s meeting, 

Sif Coioasji Jehangir was cheered by tho Opposition when he uoclarod that if 
the right conceded by the Bill to a share -holder was just it should havo a retros- 
pective effect, Tho Souse divided. ludependents joiuod the Opposition. Mr, Taliwal's 
amendment was carried by 53 votes to 43. 

^ The House rejected Mr. Satyamurthi'^ amendment and thereby accepted tho deci- 
sion of the Select Committoo to abolish confirmatory meeting after a special meeting, 
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Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment that all companies, both existing and those to be 
registered after the passage of tho Bill, should have at least three directors. 

Sir N, N. Sircar, opposing, said that he did not see any reason why there should be 
three directors when a company could work efficiently with less than 3 directors. He 
knew that a well-known public company had no directors. The amendment was nut 
to vote and was carried by 54 votes to 52 votes. ^ 

Three amendments were then moved and considered simultaneously. Mr. Saiva- 
murthi moved that directors should bo appointed at a general meeting “by* election 
on principle of proportional representation by a system of single transferable vote ” 
He said that if the amendments were accepted the majority would deservedly rule 
but the minority would not go unrepresented. ^ 

Mr. Pant moved that directors should be elected ^‘by proportional representation 
by means of a single non- transferable vote.’’ 

Mr. Bajoria moved that directors should be elected overy throe years by a system 
of proportional representation by means of a single transferable vote. 

Mr. Nirmal Chunder : ‘It is no uso applying such a principle to business which 
even the Congress is not using.” 

(Cries from Congress benches : It is there). 

Mr. Aney “It was there but not now.” 

Mr. Nirmal Chunder said that in the name of democraov thev would bo doinrr 
the greatest folly in applying the principle to business. ^ 

1 Snffvtha warned e£ the dangers of adopting tho principle of poiitical 

ejection. Whereas in running a government oflioioncy was tho solo consideration in 
business concern the amendments misapprehended tho purpose of election liiev 
introduced into business method tho elements ol faction, and arithmetically it demons- 
trated that the proposed cumbrous systems would fail to aohiovo tho obioct of tho 
movers. The House then adjourned. 


174. SEPTEMBER The question of proportional reprosonlation as a method 
of election on tho Boards of Directors of Oompauios was dobatod at loncth in the 
Assembly_ to-day. Divergent opinions were oxpresod. Mr. N. M. Joshi was 
strongly in favour of it as otherwise minority sliaroholdors would ho donrivod of 
tlie opportunity of knowing tho affairs of the company and the commercial Ufo of the 
counliy would pass into the hands of a few wealthy people. 

jSx.S.E. James referred to tho practical difiioulties in accepting tho proposal 
winch were not demanded by the people and not sponsored ovon by tho Bombay Share- 
holders Association. If the proposals were accepted as regards company managoment. 
it would effectively destroy the managing agency system. Moreover, it would place 
obstacles in the way of election of specialists on the board and in tho way of mal- 
gamatious and reorgamsations ol companios taking placo. 

Mr. Asaf Ali asserted that there was no political motive bohind tho proposal 
^ intended to secure representation of all interests. r « 

nf and said that the proportional roprcaontation mothod 

oL. • u praotioally unknown and, if adopted, would make matters difficult, 

espooially in small companies. No business ooufd bo conduotod in an atmosphere 

Mr** *7® fiffliting groups on a board of directors. 

(Bihar Muslim) favoured proportional xoprosontation. 

'>PP®sinff„tti 0 amendments, said that ho did not understand 
?*noriti 0 s m business nor would tho sliaroholdors understand tho sys- 
propounded m the amqndments. They would only cause confusion 
and app^ the brake to the efficient luunmg of business. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed advocated one vote for ono share, and not one voio for nno 
man irrespective of their shareholdings. He sympathised with tho obioct of the 

“terests of small investors should bo fully safeguarded 
systems, mentioned in the amendments. 

BaUabh Pant, speaking at great length, emphasised the need for 
^^“^i^istrative and executive bodies as the best method 

warnotTu^it^^^^ democratic bodies this mZod 

° desirable, because democracy meant party system of Government 

admimstrative bodies the situation was different 
Assemblv Thev^Lfl/ finance and .public accounts ooSnitt“sTf fhe 

and esperienoB^af tuKdlt^ principle of proportional representation 

BaperiencB nau justinea it, In business concerns in which mauag iTi g agents 
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were practically all in all and directors wore merely their own nominees, it was 
essential to introduce a check on their vajjarios by giying all sections of shareholders 
a voice in the management. The Marwari Chamber of Commerce had supported the 
idea. Pandit Pant assured that the amendment was introduced with the best motives 
to improve the industrial mechanism of the country. He maintained that it assured 
the return of the best men capable of administering the affairs of a company. 

Sir Oowasji Jehanrjir described the several previous speeches as based on theory 
and not on practice. He begged the assembly to bo strictly practical. If propor- 
tional representation wore introduced statutorily, it would 'joopardiso the industrial 
movement In India. 

Mr. Aney said that though ho had groat respect for Pandit G. B. Pant who made 
speeches after a thorough study, ho could not agree to liis amendment. Pandit Pant 
gave away the whole case by stating that it was not the case of majority, minority 
or differing interests. The amendment would work havoc by enabling a rival company 
to introduce into its directorate the hostile olomont. ‘iTo asked the House to 
considor seriously Sir Cowasji’s warning that tho proposal would retard the indus- 
trial growth of India. 

Sir N, N, Sircar in a humorous spooch which caused frequent laughter said that 
Mr. Satyamurti’s amendment was really harmless as it did prevent a company changing 
its articles. Sir Nripen said that Pandit Pant was more thorough-going, out aski^d 
what had happened at tho Lucknow Congress whoro tho Subjects Commitloe despite 
Pandit Jawaharlars advice to tho contrary rejected the proposal for proportional 
ropresontatlon. 

Mr. Jmnah : What about Mr. Satyamurthi ? 

Sir N, N. Sircar : Ho cast a silent vote against proportional reprosontation. (Laughtor). 

Mr. Satyamurthi : I was not in Lucknow on that date. 

Pandit Fant oxplainod that tho open session of i ho Congress had reversed tho 
decision of tho Subjects Committee and retained tho system of proportional reprosou- 
tation. 

Sir N. N. Sircar continuing said that ho had worked out last night an ideal board 
of diroctors under Pandit G. B. Pant’s system. It would consist of Mr. Satyraurthi, 
Mr. M. 0. Rajali for tho Depressed Classes, Mr. Jh\ioria on behalf of the Banatanists, 
Mr. Joshi on bohalf of Labour and Sir FT. P. Mody, who was beliovoil to be always 
making monoy. Supposing Sir Ilorai suggested an additional mill, Mr. Satyamurthi 
would protest against tho purchase of foreign machinery, Mr. Joshi would insist on 
20 hour a week and compensating the labourer who loft without notice. (Laughter.) 

8ir N. N. Sircar maintained that the desirability of continuity of policy and quick 
operation in tho market necessitated a board having tho solo desire to produce 
dividends. Tho question of minority or majority interest was a complete misfit so 
far as tho company law was concerned. Pandit Pant liad argued that tho presence 
of managing agents made tho difference. 

Sir K N. Sircar said tliat considering tho total number of big, modium and small 
companies only thirty-two per cent of them wore run by managing agonts, Tho 
speaker had no open mind on the subject beoauso ho had carefully considered the 
matter already. Ho ended witli tho warning ‘‘rather bo a party to tho Bill which 
will involve the running of business by this system of directors, I would have no 
improvements in tho company law at all.” 

Tho amendments of Mr. Satyamurthi and Pandit Pant wore rejected without a 
division, Mr. Bajoria was absent and his amendment too fell through. 

Dr. Khare next moved an amendment regarding tho iporoentage of diroctors to bo 
elected by managing agonts and shareholders respectively. 

After lengthy discussion in which Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar and Mr. Jinnah ox- 
expressed views in favour of the provision in the original Bill as against tho Select 
Committee’s amendment, Mr. Dcasi proposed tho amendment to be drafted in tho 
following terms “notwithstanding any thing contained in tho articles of a company 
other than a private company not less than two-thirds of tho whole number of 
directors shall be persons whoso period of olfice is liable to termination any time 
by the retirement of diroctors in rotation, provided in case whoro a director or 
directors are to be nominated by a public authority or debenture-holders, two-thirds 
may be reduced to that extent.” Sir N. N. Sircar said that tho draft was not 
such that ho would bo able to' say that it was unacoopablo to tlie Government, 
but as Mr. Jinnah had suggested the draft should bo considered carefully, the matter 
was postponed till tho next day. 
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The President’s -Eulino- 

The PTQsident then gave liis ruling on yesterday’s adjournment motion of Mr. Satya- 
murthi as to who should take action against a Government member expressing nis 
views against the accepted policy of the Government. 

The President said that Sir James Grigg had already esplaiiiod that he had accepted 
the Government policy of discriminating protection in answer to a question on Sep- 
tember 4 and none had moved an adjournment on that answer. As regards Sir N. 
N. Sircar’s answer of yesterday even if the matter be said to bo of definite import- 
ance, there was no urgency. Mr. Satyamurthi could table a resolution on the subject. 
He therefore ruled out the motion. The House then adjourned. 

PtJBLio Accounts Committee Report 

The report of the Public Accounts Committee of the Assembly was also prosentod. to- 
day. Viewing with alarm the state of railway finance, the Public Accounts Committee 
of Assembly recommended the appointment of an acknowledged export in Railway 
Management to conduct the examination of the whole field of railway finance and 
recommend steps which would secure definite imprqvomonts. 

The Committee expresses the view that aocounting alterations could not solve tho 
main problem. They could only servo to show up its truo magnitudo. Tho problem 
was to bridge a gap of something like 10 crores and naturally this was the problem 
to which the Committoe had principally dovotod their attention. 

“We are informed,” continued tho report of tho Oommittco, “tliat tho question of 
Road-Rail competition has been oxhaustivoly considered by tho Transport Advisory 
Council and that as a consequonco a programme of romodial moasures has been 
decided upon. We gather, however, that tho effect of these will bo rather to prevent 
further deterioration in tho position of tho Railways than to bring back to them any 
substantial amount of tho lost traflio. 

“As regards freight and fares policy wo understand that alterations have boon 
adopted designed to yiold an extra one and a half croros a year but it is not yet too 
early to say whether those anticipations will be fully realisqd. Indeed wo gather 
what the opinion of tho Railway Board now is that until tho prico structure in India 
has altered materially, there is littlo room for further largo incroascs in ratos and 
fares. Thus, contrary to what we thought last yoar, it would now appear that the 
solution of the problem of fully restoring solvency must in tho main rest on moasures 
other thau increases of freight and fares. 

Of course the suggestion is often mado that tho Railways would bo porfoctly 
solvent if only the general Budgot would assume certain liabilities which now fall 
upon the Railways more than they do at present for certain services. In this conuoc- 
tion we have particularly in mind tho cost of tho so-called stratogic railways and the 
fact that certain bulk traffic for Govornment Dopartmonts is carried at loss than 
public, though at fully remunorative, rates. But though such a transfer from tho 
Railway to the General Budget would undoubtedly assist tho Railways, it would diJIor 
not at all from placing on the general Budgot ^ tho task of mooting pro tanto Railway 
deficits and would, therefore, loavo the position as regards financing tho constitu- 
tional reforms and it is in connection with this after all that tlio solvency of the 
Railways assumes its special significanoo unaltered. Wo have accordingly not spent 
much time in considering suggestions of this nature.^ 

We have, however^ considered whothor automatic alleviations can bo expected of 
themselves to remedy the position in the course of a few years. But oven after 
allowing for a continuous if moderate trade improvomont, for all probable debt con- 
versions and for tho effect of tho revised pay scales for now entrants wo cannot see 
how, at the end of three years from now, tho railways can bo loss than 7 or 8 
crores short of full commercial solvonoy. There would moreover still be a substan- 
tial deficit if we regard it as legitimate to go on making no provision for revenue 
fox writing down capital and equally this would be tho case if credit is taken for the 
losses on strategic railways and for charging Government Departments full public 
rates— changes which we repeat— by no means recommended. 

This is an alarming prospect and in our view things cannot be left where they 
now are. We would urge therefore that tho Govornment of India should immediately 
obtain the services of an acknowledged expert in Railway management to conduct 
an examination of the whole field and recommend steps which will secure definite 
(i, e, other than mere hopes of increased revenue due to improving trade) improve- 
ments in railway finances to the extent of something like 3 crores a year imme- 
diately and ultimately of such magnitude as is required to maintain full solvency on 
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a strict accounting? basis. And to a%'oid mi.soonnopiion wo iidd that the terms of 
referenco should oxcludo llio possibility of Kocnring this end by a mere transfer of 
liabilities to general rovcnuo. 

In maldng this recommendation that there rilmuld be snob an inquiry we do not 
wish to imply for a moment tliat Railway administrations have made no attempt to 
restore railways to a position of finannial stability, \Vt\ are safiNfied from the 
Bvidenco whicli has been placed before us that idVovts have been made doling the 
past few years to offect ceonomies and to stimulate railway rt*ve«nes but we feel 
that nothing should bo left; undone to seeure a ve-i^stablisliment of the ceminereinl 
solvency of railways, and consider that tin indepfuidcnt enquiry oonduetod by a 
railway* expert which wo have suggested, will bu of great value in attaining the 
object wo have in view. 

The non-official members of the Committee wish to place on reeoid tbeir npintoii 
that tho report of any such enquiry should be published and that opportunity should 
bo given for a full discussion of it in tho Legislaluiu 


Tun CtiMrANUEh Bn*n fOiN'to) 


18 th. SEPTEMBER The ITouso continuing diseusston on the rempanii^s Bill 
divided on tlio amendment of Dr. Kharn^ ami carried it by do to 16 votes. 

The amendment, runs that in elauso ,‘17 of the Dill for (lie proposed snlosectiim flD 
of section 83-, B, tho following will bu subsiituiod ; 

‘^(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the arlich‘s of a i’ompany utbm* than 
a private one not less than two-thirds of the whole of directors*Hball be per- 

sons whose period of oftbm ir, liable to ibderminatlon at any time by the rciinmumt 
of directors in rotation, provided that nothing herein eiudained sball apply to the 
companies incorporated biuon^ the commeneement of the Duliun CompanicH AmemD 
moat Act, 1930, where by virtue of the articles of a eompunv the number of direc- 
tors whoso period of office is liable to detm'minatirm at any time by the retirement of 
directors in rotation falls below two-tbirds nroj^rotion mentioned in this sectum/* 

Thoro was some confusion at tho time of voting of the Kurupean |?roup and some 
officials remained neutral 

Tho noxt division was taken on tho amendment of Dr. Kkntf stqtgesting in elamin 
B7 of tho Bill that every comtmny registered after tho eommencemcnf of the New 
Act shall have at least half the total number of directors {ndians, whether appointed 
or olectoa. 


few AT. A. opposed the motion, pointing out that the qunlitiratifm of 

directorsbu) was possession oC a eortain number uf shares ami if such shareholders 
were non-Irulians then thu suggestion was unworkabbs 

Prof, Ramja contended that evtu'y i‘ompany must have mi ndequafo number of 
sharos bolongiiq? to Indiaus and qnotutl thn Kxtrwna! Capital CommittiS^'B report, 

Dr. KUares ammulment was rejected by 57 vofes against 45, 

Thou Dr, Eharo’s umaudment giving Hlmruholders thu right to elect «t leOHt two- 
thirds of thu diroctor.s was carried by 45 votes to 10. 

Lobby talks during thu lunch interval showed that tho legal Bituation creatml by 
Dr. Kharus amondimmt, adopted by the Assembly, was contrary to what tho Opimsithm 
wished to achieve, her instance, this amondmuiit does away with the maiiMing 
^ents to tho appointmimt of only one-third of the diructors. T\m Opposition either 
hoped to ail amendment to another soetion repairing thu mischiiif doim or nxmictud that 
tha Oovornmout would make thu necessary amendment in tlm (lounuii of Btato, 

Another mstance of difficulty in draiting was provided by tlio fmt that the consi- 
deration of another amendment was postpoiuul until Tuesday in views of tho 
mot that the various parties failed during tho Ivmch hour to fix on a proper draft* 
lanuit Qovinda Ballav Pant moved: “No company shall make any Joan or gmiranteo 
any Joan made to^ tho director of a company or to firm of which such director m a 
partner or to a private company of which such directer is a Director/’ 

. Pandit Oovindabhallav Panfs amendment which was 

aaopted. Two other amondmoiits of i^andit Pant wore accepted wlnu'eafter an In- 
teresting debate took place ou Mr. fclatyamnrtlu’8 amondmont propcHing to applv to 
baling oompauies the Biirs provisions prohibiting loans to aiveotors. 

bir OowaBn Jekamir ;pointod outfDiat if the amendment was carried 00 per mnt 
ot directors of banks like the Imperial Bank, Central Bank and other Banks might 
92aphasis6d that loans to directors of banks were sorutinisad with partimilar 

Itothradas Vissanfl a«^ 8ardw 
saat Bingh, while Sir Slahamraad lamm Khan, Mr. Uhamlal, Ur. .^iauddin, and Mr. 
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Ayyangar supported the amendmeut. Eventually the amendment was rejected witliout 
a division. 

Mr. S. K, Som moved : ‘‘No director of a company shall hold more than ten per 
cent of the share capital provided this does not apply to private companies. 

The amendment was rejected. 

A number of amendments were discussed, but further consideration was postponed 
till Tuesday to enable the leaders to arrive at a correct solution. 

Pandit Pant moved : “The Director of a public company shall not, except with the 
consent of the company, concerned in a general meeting, (a) sell or dispose off under- 
taking of the company, (b) issue the unissued capital of company or (c) write off any 
debt due by a director.” 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer opposed it, declaring that such a general meeting would 
mean the issue of a statement of the purpose for which it was being summoned and 
such a statement would prove damaging to the interest of the company. He instanced 
the case of a company which flourished in the past but which wished to combine 
with a bigger organisation. The agenda of the meeting disclosing such purpose would 

S rove detrimental to the interest of the company. He warned the House against 
epriving directors of powers to decide such matters themselves. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 2lst. 


The Ticeuot’s Address 

2l8t. SEPTEMBER : — H. E. the Yiceroy addressed to-day tho Indian legislature for 
the first time since he assumed office. Punctually at eleven the Yiceroy, escorted by Sir 
A.bdur Rahim and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy entered tho House and immediately started 
his speech. Ho occupied twenty-five mmutos to finish it. Throughout the speech 
Lord Linlithgow was perfectly audible and his rich mellow voice rang in every corner 
of the House clearly. Tho speech was by universal consent refreshingly different 
from those the House had listened to in the past. There was none of those vitriolic 
references to the Congress which had hitherto been the “motif” of previous Yiceregal 
pronouncements. Judging the speech as a whole it was admitted that sincerity was 
its keynote and that it indicated clearly Lord Linlithgow’ s^ grim determination to do 
what he considered to be in the best interests of the people. The following is the full 
text of his speech 

I wish on this, the first occasion on which as Governor -General I address the 
Indian Legislature, to say how great a pleasure it is to me to extend my greetings 
to the Members of that Legislature, and in particular to the distinguished Presidonts 
of the Council of State and of the Legislative Assembly, both of thorn, I am glad to 
say, well-known to me. 

It has, I think, in the past been^ the_ custom of my predecessors, in addressing 
the Legislature, to deal in some detail with the various measures from time to time 
under the consideration of the Government of India. The occasion on which I 
now address you is, however, one of a wholly special character and significance. 
Not only is it the last occasion on which tho Legislature will meet as a whole, but 
my words to-day are spoken at a time when the elections for the Provincial Legi- 
slatures are close upon _ns, and when wo are within a very short distance of the 
inauguration _ of Provincial Autonomy. It is my intention therefore to make only a 
relatively brief reference to those questions which come under the direct considera- 
tion of the Legislature or of the Departments of the Government of India, and to 
lay before yon at somewhat greater length than might otherwise be appropriate the 
lefiections of a general character that suggest themselves to me at this critical junc- 
ture in the political development of India. 

But before I pass to those matters, since the session now about to begin will be 
the last session of the present Council of State, I would like to take the opportunity 
to pay a tribute to the invaluable work which the Council of State has done under 
the sage and ^ experienced guidance of its President, Sir Maneckjoe Dadabhoy. 
Consisting as it does of members of proved experience in many walks of life, its 
balanced judgment on the problems _ that have come before it and the pains which 
it has invariably taken to reach a just and objective decision on the many contro- 
versial issues with which it has been faced, entitle it in a high degree to our grati- 
tude and our esteem. odd 

I do not, in the circumstances to which I have already referred, proj^e to do 
more than touch on one or two of the more important matters which are at present 
under the consideration of my Government and my reference even to these will be brief. 
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The first iu imporlauco among lliese matters is xmquosiionably tlio problem of middle- 
class imemploymeiit. I have spared no olTort since I assumed oflice to familiarize 
mysolf with the various aspeels of this problem and with the possible methods of 
grappling with it. It is one witli tho complexity and the diffieulty of which you are 
familiar. My Government are actively investigating tho avenues opened up by the 
very valuable reporter (ho fc^apru Committee, and they are leaving nothing xihdoiie 
to devise methods of ilealing with wiiat is ono of tho fundamental issues of the 
present day in most (iouiitries of tho world. 

The positions and tho difliculties of Indians overseas have always boon matters in 
which Indian public opinion ami this Legislaluro have shown the keenest concorn. 
The past mouths have been marked by several developments of interest and im- 
portance. Kepresentativ(^s of the Oove.rtunent and the Parliaminit of South Afrura 
are already in India, and I lake this, ilio lirst public opportunity that has presented 
itself, of oxtoiuling to them the w.armest of webjomes on behalf of fudia as a whole. 
My Oovornment liavt^, 1 am glad to say, been able to afford Indians in Zanzibar Dm 
export guidance and advice of one of my olTieers in connection with tlio diflicul- 
ties which limy have hecu experieiming. Tln^ (piestion of the reservation of the Kenya 
Highlands has been sihtled oti a basis wliieh represents the admission of a principle 
for which Iiulia has coiisisleiitly contended. Tlie decisions taken as to the future 
composition of tho Ijogislative (kumeil iu Eiji may be regarded as salisfafdory from 
tho fndian standpoint. The Transvaal Asiatic l^and Tenure Amondmenl Act of lOJhJ 
will bo of material beiudit to Indians iu the Transvaal It is but natural that India 
should display a coutinuin/'; and active interest iu the problems affecting her citizens 
overseas. And it is a soureii of kium satisfaction t,o mo on this, the lirst occasion on 
which I address the legishitnre, that tho reeoni record of acluovomcut in safeguard- 
ing those interests should have been so oucouraging, 

Negotiulious, us you are aware, are in progress with Rcpresoutallvos of tlie 
Japanese Govenimeut for the conclusion of a new commeriiial agruoment, Jb Is my 
earnest hone that those negotiations may in the very near future reach a fruitful 
outcome. You will, I am sure, wtdeome tho dee.ision which my Oovornmont have 
takon to appoint in the lUiar future an Indian Trade Commissioner to Japan, and, 
witli a view to ^assisting the development of Indian trade with East Africa, to 
Mombassa. 

Tho separation of A<leii from India will coiuiude with the inauguvatien of Provin- 
cial Automony. Tho assoeiatitm has bi’on a lung one, ami f am glad to think thiit 
on its determination. Ills MajisstyV; Government have given full weight to Indian 
feoling in the matter of safeguards for tho spucial Indian interests conneotod with 
tho Adoii fcSottloment. 

rmmiO liKALTU 

As you are I tliink aware, two proldems to which I attach the utmost impmdanet\ 

are that of public Jiealth, and the problem of nutrition is at all times ono of vital 

concorn to any country, and on its solnDou hinges easeutially the future of India ns 
u whole. No elTort that can be made to juiieliorale cuiulilions anti to assist in the 

solution of this problem can he too grt‘at; ; and you may rest assunul of my own 

coutinuod and abiding persoiKil interest in it, Ilartlly loss material iu its relaliou to 
tho dovolopmeni and prt>gress tif India is the pndilom of Public Health, Ju this 
hold, in parlicular, co-operation and Iho maximum ih^greo of continued atnl co-onliuated 
olTurt botwuon the tkmtral and the Provincial Geveruments is ossential I am mo.st; 
anxious that all possible assistance should 1x3 availalile to tlmso ooueenuMl with the 
invostigations of the many diUbjult i.ssues that ari.sti, autl with the practical applica- 
tion of such remedial measur<3s as may bo nsmiriHl 1 am accordingly taking active 
stops for the establishment of a Central Public Health Advisory lloard whioli, in 
collaboration with the Provincial Gover nmuuts, and with a conslitutiou somewhat 
analogous to that of the C'ontral Advisory Hoard of Education, shall afiply itself to 
tho realisatiou of this ideal 

BiriuT. BKVEnurMKN'T 

^ I have, since I assumod my present oflleo, dono all that lies iu my power to 
stimulate and eneourage rural development, and iho response after even so short a 
time has in my judgment been most encouraging. Hut in devoting my nttentien to 
agriculture and its problems, 1 have not ignorod tho i legitimate claims of hulustry, 
aud 1 am taking a close interest in tho prnhiems of Industry and in particular m 
the co-ordination and development of industrial research. In this connection I cannot 
13 
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but affirm my convictiou that no steps can be talreii which will be more effective iu 
promoting the expansion of commerce and indiislry than those designed to enhance 
the purchasing power of the rural population. 

Before 1 pass to a consideration of the great constitutional developments which lie 
before us, it is proper that I should take the opportunity to mention the debt under 
which we labour to Sir Laurie Hammond and his Committee, and to Sir Otto 
Hiemeyer. The investigations of Sir Otto Niemeyer have left us fully seized of the 
financial position of the Centre and the Provinces alike, a state of things essential 
to the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and of Federation. To Sir Laurie 
Hammond and his Committee we owe the well-balanced and carefully considered 
recommendations on which the constituencies for the future legislative bodies will 
essentially be based. 

pROVEsroiAL Autonomy 

The stage is now set for Provincial Autonomy, and on the first April 1937 that 
fundamental constitutional change will come into being. "With its inauguration takes 
place the first of the stages in the transmutation of the Indian constitutional position. 
The second stage, the stage of Federation lies ahead of the stage of Provincial Auto- 
nomy. But, as I have endeavoured on varions occasions to make it clear, I am myself 
of opinion that the interval between Provincial antonomy and Federation must inevi- 
tably be a very short one. I am not blind to the difficuU and delicate problems 
which arise in connection with the inauguration of the Federation, and in particular 
with the accession to it of the Euling Princes. But 1 am taking all possible steps 
to expedite the investigation and disposal of those problems, and to lighten the 
burden of those on whom there falls the responsibility of a decision so important as 
that which accession to the Federation constitutes, the question, in all its aspects, 
is receiving day by day my own close personal attention, and you can rely upon me, 
Gentlemen, to leave nothing undone that lies within my power, to remove any 
misunderstandings or misapprehensions which may exist, and to facilitate the task of 
those on whom there fall the momentous responsibilities involved. 

Of the intricacy of the problem 1 am, in the light of my own experience, fully 
conscious. Indeei^ I am moved on occasions to ask myself whether those of us who 
have laboured in India and in Loudon upon the three Round Table Conferences, upon 
the Joint Select Committee, or in Parliament itself, as supporters or as critics of 
the great scheme of constitutional reform enshrined in the Act of 1935, whether we 
are not in some danger of finding ourselves so engrossed in the multifarious details 
of the plan as to lose sight of the essential outlines of the structure and, at times, 
even of the splendid vision that has moved and inspired its inception. And in truth 
the moment has come for a due appraisement of the fabric as a whole, for we may 
number by weeks the lime that now separates us from tho commencement of 
Provincial Autonomy, whilo the strong probability is that the transitory period between 
tho achievement of Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration of the Federation of 
India, will bo of short duration. 

World Events 

As we attempt such an appraisement, ihe spectacle that confronts our eyes is 
rendered the more impressive by reason of its contrast with the dark and ominous 
background of contemporary world events. In Europe we see an array of dictator- 
ships risen from the ashes of those liberal systems of government which preceded 
them, each arming feverishly against a possible crisis that all fear and none desire ; 
while civil war in its cruellest and most destructive shape despoils a nation 
once supreme alike in the Old World and the New. Again, iu many parts of the 
world, we become aware of tho recrudescence of the rule of force, and in one guise 
or another, of the exploitation of tho weak by the stroug. 

These are the world conditions in which by tho joint statesmanship of Britain and 
India, there is about to be initiated in this country an experiment in representative 
self-government, which for breadth of conception and boldness of design is without 
parallel in history *, these are-the circumstances iu which the British People audSParlia- 
ment have seen fit to offer to India a constitution which by its liberal principles, 
stands iu such impressive contrast to those political tendencies which are evident over 
wide areas of the World. And if the constitutional changes now impending predicate 
the lemarkable growth of Indian political consciousness in terms both of the desire 
for self-government and of a growing realisation of the essential unity of India, so 
also those changes connote a profound modification of British policy tow’ards India as 
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member of Ibe Commonwealth. For indeed by their very nature they involve nothing 
less than the discarding of the old ideas of Imperialism for new ideals of xDartner- 
ship and co-operation. 

In April of next year there will come into being even autonomous Provinces, some 
of them as extensive in area and with populations as large as many European 
countries. Over these great areas Indian statesmen will bo called upon to bear the 
heavy burden of 'responsibility for the entire field of civil government in tho provin- 
cial sphere. When the vast electorates, aggregating some 35 million persons, go to the 

S olis to choose their representative in their rcspeciivo Legislatures, to which those 
[misters will be responsible, the individual voter will have a now duty and a new 
opportunity. For by their choico the electors will be deciding not merely upon the 
person, to represent them in the Legislature, but they will be contnbutiug directly 
towards shaping tho course of public policy in their Province. For tho trend of govern- 
ment, legislative and administrative, must needs move in tho direction indicated by the 
will of a majority of the electorate. 

We are witnessing at the moment in ovory Provinco in India tliat which is an 
essential preliminary to the successful working of democratic constitutions, namely, 
the formation or development of political parties.^ Having myself had some sluiro in 
my own country, I am observing with no little interest tho progross of events. My 
own experience suggests that it is easy, at such a juncture, to over-estimate tho 
power of the party manager to influence the course of party ovolution, and to fall 
into the capital error of forgetting that in those matters it is tho olootorato that 
shapes parties as well as policies. 

A New India 

I do not doubt that there will emerge, at the outset of^ tho change, points of 
difficulty and uncertainty. That in all the circumstances is inevitable. Bui I am con- 
fident that such minor difficulties will early be surmounted. The essential fact is 
that upon the 1st of April next year we iiro destined to embark upon tho first 
of this remarkable political advonluro. From that momont those groat political enLilies 
will move forward into the future, the objects —wo may be siire-^oE intonso local 
patriotism, proud of their history, oonfidoni in their fiitiiro, deiormiuod each ono of 
them, to play a worthy part in that new India which is now taking shapo before 
our eyes. 

Federation 

Such, then, arc tho eleven autonomous Provincos which, in union with such of Ihe 
Indian States as may choose to accoed, will consUtiitfi tho Federation of India, tliat 
majestic structure which by the statesmanlike vision of tho Indian Frinces 
was transmuted in a moment from what was no more than dim and 
uncertain outline into a project firm and practicable— -a project which now 
appears as an essential part of tho schomo of constitutional dovolopmont. 
Here, again, I feel doubt as to whotlicr thoso of us in day-to-day contact with tho com- 
plex problems attaching to tho laiuicing of such a project arc ablo so far to dofcacli 
ourselves as to envisage, in all its impressive mass, the mighty work upon which we 
are privileged to labour. The unitary systom of government for so long tho sprome 
authority in India is disappearing as wo watoh. In its place groat autonomous Pro- 
vinces make their appoavance : and fiaally comes tho Federation, crowning tho entire 
structure and embracing and unifying within its bold and ample soopo I ho common 
life and aspirations of ono-fifth of tho human raco, dispersed ovor a sub-oontinonfc as 
Western Europe. Such will bo the structuro of gevornmont in India which, whon 
the task is completed, will meet the gaze of a watoliing world : a spectaclo which dig- 
nity and grandour will be not unworthy of tliis groat and famous country. 

Give it Fair Trial 

One word more. It is axiomatic that the spirit in which a constitution is work- 
ed must in tho long run count for raoro than the letter in which it is written. 
For myself I am able to assure you that for such timo as I may liold my present 
office, it is my intention to interpret my duty with a liberal and sympatlietic mind. 

It has been my privilege, through a long and arduous period of work, to apply my 
mind to every aspect of the new constitution. I am well aware that there are those 
in the country who are dissatisfied with certain of its provisions. T accept tho 
sincerity of their opinions even though I find^ myself unable to endorso their views. 
For my part I shall be found ready and anxious, when the time comes to work to 
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the best of my power, with any and every political party willing to work the 
constitution that may succeed in winning the oonfidenoe of the electorates. My 
heartfelt plea to every man and woman of goodwill and public spirit is that they 
may give these Reforms a fair and reasonable trial, and that they will join with me 
and with the Governors of Provinces in an earnest endeavour to work the new 
Constitution in a spirit of tolerance and co-operation, for the honour and good of 
their motherland. 

The Tea Control Bill 

After the Viceroy’s speechj Sir Zafrullah Khan introduced the Tea Control Bill 
providing, from the date of the separation of Burma from India, separate lin censing 
authorities and separate overseas export allotment for British India and Burma on 
the same lines as provided in tho case of the Rubber Control Scheme. 

The Lao Cess Bill 

Sir G. 8, Bajpai next introduced the Lac Cess Bill which made it clear that two 
members representing the cultivators of lac on tho Lao Cess Committee should be 
nominated by the Bihar Government from Bihar instead of as previously, by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, 

The Cantonments Bill (Oontd.) 

The House then proceeded with the discussion of the Cantonments Bill. Mr. G. B. F. 
Tottenham^ Defence Secretary, accepted Mr. GadgiVs amendment, enfranchising every 
person whose name was entered on tho current electoral roll of the constituency of 
which the cantonment forms a part for tho purposes of the Central or Provincial 
Legislature. 

Mr. Mohanlal SaJesena^s amendment extending from six months to two years the 
period of imprisonment which disqualiGod a person from being an onrollod voter 
in cantonment raised a brief but iuteresting discussion. 

Mr. Eamnarayan Singh supported and Mr, Kahiruddin Ahmed opposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. Tottenham^ replying, said that the provision in the Bill was identical with 
those in the Municipal Acts of the G. P., Bombay, tho Punjab and Bengal. The 
Governor- General-in- Council could always removo the disqualification. 

Pandit Govindahallav Pant thought that Mr. Tottenham having accepted the en- 
franchisement of voters on the rolls of the Central and Provincial Legislatures, should 
also remove altogether any disqualification attached to the enfranchisement of a 
person who had undergone imprisonment. As such no disqualification existed in the 
Legislative rolls. 

Tho house divided and carried Mr. Saksena’s amendment by 52 votes to 4d. 

Mr. Sakse7ia moved another amendment, removing disqualification against the 
enrolment of voters who had boon ordered to find security for good behaviour 
under tho Or. P. C. The amendment was carried by 53 votes to 46. All the amend- 
ments to the Cantonments Bill were disposed of. 

Mr. Tottenham did not move the passage of tho Bill as the Government, he said, 
required time to consider the effect of tho amendments passed. 

The Companies Bill (Contd.) 

The Assembly discussed the Companies Bill. Aftor a lengthy discussion it adopted 
tho amendment of Mr. Pant that the directors of a public company or a subsidiary 
company shall not, except with tho consent of tho company ooncernad in a general 
meeting, sell or dispose of the undertaking of tho company or remedy any d^t due 
by a director. At the same time, the House rejected, by 55 votes to 50, the motion 
of the same member to place similar restriction in respect of the issue of the un- 
offered capital of the company. The House then adjourned, 

Aeta MAEBiAaE Yalidity Bill 

22ncl. SEPTEMBER Khare moved to-day that the Bill to recognise and remove 
doubts as to the validity of inter-marriages current among the Arya Samajists, as reported 
by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration, llo said that the Arya Samajists 
did not acknowledge caste by birth and the Bill applied only to them, 

Mr, MB. Amy moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion by December 
3L He said that the Bill had undergone material alterations in the Select Com- 
mittee of which the public were unaware. It concerned a most vital and sacred ins- 
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titution whioli determined the succession and inheritance rights. Mr Aney, con- 
tinning, said that the Act of 1923 did provide for inter-caste marriage. He ’wolcomed 
the Arya Samajists’ anxiety to have marriage on the sacramental basis and though 
the caste system might go in the end, he did not wish the legislature to coerce 
people to give it up. , ^ ^ i i. 

Sir N. N. Sirlcar^ Law Member, said that Mr. Anoy had signed the Select 
Committee’s report that the Bill, as amended, did not require repnbli cation and yet 
had moved a circulation motion. He announced that the Government would support 
the Bill. He asked those who wished to oppose to do so now honestly, and not to 
kill the Bill by circulation. No purpose would be gained by _ the circulation, as a 
similar measure was circulated in 1930 and all aspects of opinions were collectod. 

Sir Mohammad Takuh supported the circulation motion and said that when four 
members of the Select Committee out of eight had signed a dissenting minute and 
the dissenters included a learned Hindu like Dr. Bhagawan Das, it was that the House 
proceeded cautiously in the matter. Sir Mohd. Yakub suggested that the Government 
should remain neutral and let a Hindu vote alone settle it. Dr. Bhagwan Das made 
it clear that his minute of dissent did not recommend circulation of tho Bill. Mr. 
Bajoria opposed the Bill and said that all local Govornmonts had opposed^ it and it 
had undergone material alterations in the Select Committee. The Bill if passed 
would disrupt the Hindu Society as the Shastras did not allow inter-caste marriage. 
Mr. Ghanasyam Gupta said that Arya Samajists had supported the Bill and no pur- 
pose would be served by circulation. 

Mr. Amy's amendment was rejected by 69 votes to 17. Tho European Grouiis 
and some others remained neutral. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Bill olaiiso by clause. There was a 
lively debate on Mr. Bajorid's amendment that an Arya Samajist is a person who 
is a member of the Arya Samaj for a period of at least tliroe years prior to the dale 
of marriage. Ihe amendment was supported by Sir Mohd, Yakub and Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai but was opposed by Bhai Permanand. _ Sir N. ^ N. Sircar said that it 
would be extremely difficult to give a correct definition, “Rulings of the Privy Council 
and High Courts show eminent Judges aro perplexed on tho question of the correct 
definition.” Mr. Saiyamurthi said that it was the business of the legislature 
to clarify issues and remove perplexities. Discussion had not concluded when tho 
House adjourned. 


The Companies Bill ( Contd. ) 

23 rd. SEPTEMBER Tho discussion on the Companies Bill was resumed to-day. The 
House accepted the amendmont of Mr. Eohertsofi (European group) regarding alter- 
nate directors. Tho amended clause provides that a director could appoint alternate 
directors “during his absence of not loss than throe months from the district in which 
meetings of directors are ordinarily hold, provided always that any such aliernato or 
substitute director shall ‘ipso facto’ vacate office if and when the appointor returns 
to the district in which meetings of directors aro ordinarily liold.” Tho second amend- 
ment of the European group, which tho Government accoptod, adds tho following 
explanation to tho clause laying down that a director is not to hold an office of pro- 
fit : “For the purposo of this section tho office of a managing agent shall not bo 
deemed to be an oflico of profit under tho company.” 

The House took up discussion of one of the contested points regarding contracts 
which a director of a company can outer with tho company. 

Mr. Saiyamurthi movod an amendment which totally prohibited a director from 
entering into any contract or arrangement, either directly or indirectly, with tho 
company of which he was tho director. 

Pandit Govindballahk Pant moved a moderate amendmont, proposing that sale 
contract could be entered into with the company’s sanction in general meeting, 

Mr. Ayyangar's amendment further modified Mr. Pant’s amendment by providing 
for such sanction of general meeting if only a director were to enter into contracts 
for the sale, purchase or supply of goods and material with the company. 

Mr. Pant explained . that his amendmont was really a corollary to tho section 
already passed by the House that no director shall hold an office of profit in the 
company without tho consent of the company in a general mooting. Ho said that the 
director of a company hold a judicial position and was a trustee. 

Sir B, P. Mody movod a counter amendment which aimed at bringing before the 
Board of Directors every kind of transaction, however small, between a company and 
a director. Managing agents and directors transacted on behalf of a company business 
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worth lalrlis without consalting the share-holders. They could as well he trusted 
with entering into a contract with a director. 

Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Venkatachalam Chetty, Mr, Avinashilingam Chettiar, Sir Ghulam 
Husain Hidayatullah and Seth Mathradas Vissanji, representing commercial and indus- 
trial opinion, supported the amendment of Sir H. P. Mody, while Prof. Ranga and 
Mr. Govind Das supported Mr. Satyamurthi’s amondment. 

Sir N, N. Sircar said that till 1914 the Company law in India made no provision 
for any disclosures hy directors. He emphasised the fact that commorcial opinion 
in the House had supported Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment. The Bombay Share- 
holders’ Association, which had been making strenuous attempts to add rigorous 
fetters ou directors and managing agents, had suggested that the purpose would be 
mat by providing for a register of transactions between a company and its directors, 
which would be open for inspection and that transactions between a director and a 
company be laid before the Board of Directors. The former safeguard had already 
been provided in the Bill while the latter would be provided if the House had 
accepted Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment which the Government would support. 

Various amendments were put to vote and rejected without division and Sir 
B. P, Mody's amendment was carried in the following terms : “Except with the 
consent of the directors a director of a company or a firm of which he is a partner or 
any partner of such a firm or a private company of which he is a member or a 
director shall not enter into any contracts for sale, purchase or supply of goods and 
materials with a company provided that nothing herein contained shall affect any 
such contract or agreement for such sale, purchase or supply entered into before 
the commencement of the Indian Companies Amendment Act, 1936.” 

The most contentions clause 42 as regards managing agency was reached shortly 
before the House rose for the day. Sir Leslie Hudson moved on behalf of the 
European group an amendment for the deletion of sub-seetions 2, 3 and 4 of the 
proposed section 87 A. These relate to the tenure of managing agents. The first 
sub-clause says that no managing agent shall, after the commencement of tho 1936 
Act, be appointed to hold office for a term more than twenty years at a time. The 
second sub-clause reads as follows : “Notwithstanding anyttiing to the contrary 
contained in tho articles of a company or in any agreemant with a company an 
appointment before tho 1936 Act, shall not continue to hold office after tlie expiry of 
twenty years from the commencemont of the said Act unless then re-appointed 
thereto or unless he has been re-appointed thereto before the expiry of the said 
twenty years.” 

The other two sub-clausos wore practically consequential. 

Sir Leslie Hudson moved deletion of these three sub-clauses, He said that even 
for the future companies there was no overwhelming reason for a twenty-years tenure. 
But the European group, while it was prepared to concede it for the future compa- 
nies, could not agree to applying the same rule as applying to managing agents of 
the present companies. 


Euhal Indebtedjstess 

24th. SEPTEMBER Mr. N. C. Chunder moved to-day his resolution urging a 
committee of enquiry into the indebtedness of agriculturists. Mr. Chunder occupied 
half an liour with a series of quotations from authoritative books and emphasised 
that agricultural indebtedness had been growing since Nicholson reported on co- 
operative credit systems. While the Banking Commission had estimated the burden 
at ninehimdred crores, Sir Visvosvaraya put the figure at fifty crores and even 
higher. Any way, every member of tho agricultural population were indebted to 
the extent of fifty rupees. Britain and other countries of the Empire had made 
a series of attempts to tackle the question as a national problem. The Government 
of India should do likewise, 

Br. Le Souza moved an amendment substituting the resolution by another 
recommending the Government to take immediate action on the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, Banking Enquiry Committee and Civil 
Justice Committee for relieving agricultural indebtedness and appoint a special officer 
with three non-offioial advisers to suggest measures in consultation with local govern- 
ments on the lines of those recommendations. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad said that the resolution aimed at gaining cheap popu- 
larity and did not contain all ingredients for proper enquiry. Dr. De Souza’s 
amendment showed that he wished to go faster than even the Viceroy, 
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Sir S, Bajpai^ replying on behalf of the Government, gave a recital of 
what had been done hitherto by the Provincial Governments and the Government 
of India and advised the Assembly to wait until the volumes of legislation recently 
passed by several provinces bore fruit and their results were studied. The Govern- 
ment of India did not disclaim responsibility merely on the ground that the subject 
could be handled by the Provincial Governments, but the House must recognise the 
limitations of the Government of India. The importance they attached to the subject 
was evidenced by the presence in the House to-day of Mr. Darling, T.O.S., an authority 
on the subject of rural indebtedness. Sir Girija also referred to the relief of indeb- 
tedness laws in the 0. P., the Punjab, Madras, Bengal and other provinces and said, 
“There has not been sufficient time satisfactorily to assess the working of these Acts. 
Moreover, India is on the eve of provincial autonomy and from April there will 
be ministers selected from the Councils elected iu turn by a very much wider elec- 
torate. It is not right for us to assume that these new Ministers will not pay ade- 
quate attention to this important problem.’’ 

Mr. P. J. QHffiths (Bengal Civilian) did not agree that any usoful purpose would 
be served by a committee of enquiry. In Bengal they had several enquiries and 
the Government were fully alive to the needs of the situation as other Provincial 
Governments. In the Bengal Government’s view, while endeavour should bo made 
to curb the rapacity of the money-lender, nothing sliould bo done to destroy him. 
One practical method was the scaling down of the interest on debts and ho pointed 
out how in Chandpnr sub-division alone the mahajans thomselvos joined in a volun- 
tary reduction of the rate of interest and consequently indebtedness to tlio oxiunt of 
eleven lakhs of rupees was reduced to seven and only two lakhs remained to bo 
actually paid off. This, Mr. Griffiths claimed, was no small acliievoment, 

Mr. (?. Morgan (European Group) agreed with tho mover desiring (o do some- 
thing to relieve indebtedness of the agricultural population which was ostimatod at 
nearly one thousand crores of rupees, but^ he feared that the motliods lor achieving 
the solution was bound to differ from province to province. A committee), as proposed, 
would not be the proper way of tackling it. The problem was mixed up with rural 
reconstruction which was now proceeding, 

Mr. M, L, Darling spoke not so much as an official but as a humble studont of eco- 
nomics who had studied agricultural indeblediiess in the Punjab for twenty years and 
travelled over all parts of India and Burma on the Government of fndi’a’s mission. 
He had discovered that certain general consideration applied to the entire country. 
In the Punjab the position of the Agriculturist was very strong viif-a-vis tho money- 
lender. Indeed, the Provincial Government had dociuod that no further legislation 
should be undertaken until tho creditor and tho debtor had time to adjust 
themselves to the now conditions. Tho fall in prices and deiorioratiou iu 
the condition of the agriculturist had one good offoct. It liad cut down extravagant 
expenditure and enabled debt settlements. The agriculturist had all ovor the country 
declared a moratorium himself without waiting for legislation which other countries 
had adopted. The salient features of tlie problem wore already well known and 
needed fresh enquiry. It was true that the debt was uxcossivo iu the terms of 
the resourcos of the people, but in this respect the position of twenty other countrios was 
the same. He anticipated that conciliation would on an avorago reduce debt by 40 per cont, 
however all these measures were palliatives and tiro next generation of tJie agri- 
culturist might be in tho same position as now. He would have dospairoil of a 
permanont solulion had the co-operative movement not shown tho way. Tho Punjab 
had 23,000 co-operative societies with 12 crores of capital, Therein lay a hope for 
the future (applause). 

Sir Hmry Oraik felt that tho argument for an enquiry was jejune and unconvin- 
cing. Already thirty acts had been passed by the provincial legislatures and a 
few more were under consideration of the provincial legislatures on the position 
of indebtedness. 

The house divided on the resolution of Mr. Nirmal Chunder which was carried 
by 74 votes against 41, and then adjourned. 

Tim CoMPAHJEs Bill ( conto. ) 

2Sth. SEPTEMBER -.—The Assembly resumed to-day Iho debate on the Companies 
Bill. Sir Leslie Hudson^ continuing his speech on tho European group’s amendment 
for non-application of twenty-yeai's time of tenure in the case of the existing manag- 
ing agencies, gave examples of the help rendered by managing agents to companies, 
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the sacrifices mails by managing agencias and large amounts of profits earned by 
managing agents for shareholders. All that could not be achieved if the managing 
agents had not been certain that their long period of agreements would not be 
interfered with and there would be no arbitrary time limit imposed which might 
present them from making good their outlays and recouping their losses. The inte- 
rests of Indian trade and industry, Sir Leslie concluded, would not be served by the 
uncertainty which might arise from the enactment of sub-section (2) and by driving 
an arbitrary coach and four through the sanctity of contracts. The sub- section 
would establish a dangerous precedent which the House ought to resist. 

Sir iV. N. Sircar opposed the amendment. Though he agreed that the provision 
was exprepriatory, there were other considerations, which had induced the Govern- 
ment to impose certain restrictions. In fact, the Select Committee had adopted the 
golden mean. Sir Nripendra recapitulated several provisions in the Bill concerning 
the powers of managing agencies as they now were and as they would be under 
the new Act and said that the Government would oppose the amendment of Sir 
Leslie in the same manner as they would any attempts of others to restrict those 
powers any further. Sir Nripendra took the opportunity to indicato the Govern- 
ment’s attitude in regard to some of the important amendments tabled. As regard 
the transfer or assignment of office, while the Government might be prepared to 
consider any attempt to define the powers they would strongly oppose any attempt 
to make the transfer of an agency permissible without the approval of the share- 
holders. Again, if the House was generally opposed to it, the Government would 
not support any claim for compensation. 

The amendment of the European group was rejected without a division. 


The Congress party’s amendment regarding tho tenure of office of mauagiug 
agents was moved by Mr. Qoviridballahh Pa7it with a speech lasting 90 minutes. The 
object of the amendment was to provide that the toniiro of managing agents appointed 
before the commencement of the new Act should also be twenty years and they 
should cease to hold office at any time after 5 years from tho uommoncomeut of the 
new Act if the company by a resolution at the general mooting decided to terminate 
his services provided no such resolution shall be passed unless thirty years have 
elapsed since the managing agent or his predecessor first occupied such office. The 
amendment further provided that nothing iu this sub-section 2 of clause 42 shall 
prejudice the right of the company to re-appoint tho managing agent or to deter- 
mine his office before the pjescribed period in accordanco with any provision in the 
articles of the company or in any agreement with tho company. 

Mr. Pant summing up his case said : ^‘Industry is not an isolated concorn of 
share-holders and managing agents. It reacts on tho entire people on tlieir economic 
condition, on their standard of Jiving and of everything that conduces to their material 
well-being When the two is coupled with the policy of discriminating protection it 
becomes the direct concern of the pooplo more especially when tho people have paid 
for protection far more than the original capital of firms. iTou cannot ask the people 
to maintain an industry that cannot pay its way by depriving it of tbo assistance of 
competent Doen. I want to see the day when we may not import a single article 
from abroad and when Indian industries may compote with the rest of the world 
but this can happen only if proper men are engaged in the work of manufacture and 
undue importance are not paid to the old obsolete managing agency agreements.” 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 28th Sept. 


The Cantonments Biu (Contd.) 

to-day tho Assembly started the 
of Cantonment Bill, Sj. Mohanlal Salcsena congratulated Mr. 
Tottenham on the compromising spirit exhibited by him. Mr. Saksena wanted an 
of tKll ® Government with regard to the working of tho various pioyisions 

assured the House that provisions regarding the election of non- 
satisfactory from the not official viewpoint and 
evew without any delay. The Oovernineut had 

of thpir committees hy providing them with real chances 

or exercismg their powers and responsibilities. As regards private lands ha said 
that no attempt would be made to interfere with them. The Bill was passed. 
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THE COMPANIES ACT AMENB. BILL 

The C0MPA.NIES Bill ( Contd. ) 

The GoYBrnment next cleared the most difficult hurdle in the Companies Act Amend- 
ment Bill, viz, Pandit Pant’s amendment. It was a notable victory for the OoDgress, 
in view of the fact that viz, Pandit Pant’s amendment had the best possible advocacy, 
besides the mover, from Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Satyamurthi and at the last moment 
from Mr. Jinnah who sprang a surprise by veering round Pandit Pant. The indopenaents 
with a handful of followers voted with the Congress Party while Messrs Aney, Alchil 
Dutt, Pandit Malaviya, and Sardar Sant Singh voted with tlie Government, Indeed 
the debate on the Pandit’s amendment reached a high water mark. Tho First speaker 
of the day was Sir Homy Mody who vigorously defended the managing agency 
system and characterised the amendment as mischievous. Others who spoke in tho 
same strain were Sir Cowasj'i Jehangir, Mr. Aney and Sir Gliulam Hussain 
Hidayatulla, 

Speaking on Pandit G. B. Pant’s amendment, Sir Homy Mody expressed surprise 
that even dacoits, prisoners and thiefs excited sympathy hut not the managing agents. 
"What had the latter done to incur so much odium ? The managing agents had, in tho 
face of public apathy, Government’s indifference and lack of technical skill and 
various other obstacles, built in India industries which had placed this couniiy 
among a dozen industrial countries of the world. It was duo to managing agoiits 
that three thousand five hundred million yards of cloth of the total roq^uiromont of 
four thousand five hundred million yavds_ was manufactured in India and iioarly half 
the total production of cotton consumed in India. In the steel industry a town w^tli 
a population of a hundred thousand men had been built. Pandit Pant’s amendmout 
would whittle the twenty years fixed in tho Bill. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that Sir H. P. Mody had misrepresented tho position. There 
was no automatic removal of managing agents but only if the sharoholdors so 
desired and that five years from now and only after the managing agent luul been in 
office for thirty years. What were the managing agent’s sacrilicos compared to 
those of the consumer ? Sir H. P. Mody should be gratoful to tho Congress for 
promoting the Swadeshi movement While Sir II. P. Mody was egging the Govern- 
ment to pass ordinances, volunteers were picketting foreign cloth shops to enable tho 
millowners to make more profits. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that Mr. Pant’s amendment would not romovo dofocts. 
It sought to put new managing agents in place of old (Mr, Pant : No). There was 
no room for managing agents to draw commission whon tho company made no profit. 
They must not take commission on production. The amendment did not remedy 
this defect. He would not allow the managing agent to draw remuneration merely 
because of sanctity of contracts. 

Mr. Aney wondered what particular gain the movor would achieve by his amend- 
ment. There should be a common law which would govern tho managing agents, 
both old and new. The removal of these agents would causo liavoo in industry. 

Sir N, N, Sircar, replying to tho debate, said that tho Bill had 700 clauses and 
400 amendments had been tabled. Tho Government had made up their mind in 
respect of only three matters to resist ohango to tho utmost in tlio interest of saving 
the Bill. One had already been disposed of, relating to tho system of proportional 
representation, the other related to the tenure of managing -agents while tho third 
had not yet arisen. Continuing, Sir N. N. Sircar asked Mr. Satyamurthi wUotlior ho 
had heard of Bombay corner aimed at displacing managing agonts. If Mr. Pant’s 
amendment was passed this disgraceful method would not only crop up in Bombay 
but also arise iu all parts of India. The Government must boar in mind the caso of 
such managing agents as had for instance succeeded only two years ago and raised 
funds in the hope of long run of the agency. They would bo ruined if contract })0 
terminable at tho end of five years. On the other hand, the Govornment’s arbitrary 
limit of twenty years would at least give enough time lor readjustment. Tho question 
worth considering was where terms wore unconscionable. Sir N. N. Sircar said that 
he held out no throat but could not disguise from tho House tho fact that if Mr. 
Pant’s amendment were carried it would cause such an upheaval and the situaiiou 
would be full of such mischief and dauger with immense possibility of rutarding 
industrial development iu India that the Government would rather have tho old law 
than the new one with this ijrovision. 

Arta MARRiAaE Yalidation Bill»( contd. ) 

29th. SEPTEMBER r—The consideration of Dr, Khare's Arya Marriage Yalidation 
Bill was resumed to-day. Mr. Bajoria’s amendment moved in tho provious sitting 
14 
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having beon rejected. Dr. Kliaro asked why AryaSamajists should ho forced to maintain 
registers when no other community was made to do so in respect of the numerous 
laws on the statute book. 

Mr. Umar Aly Shah, supporting the Bill, quoted Mann and Sanskrit Slokas from 
Hindu scriptures to show that internaiioiial marriages were prohif/ited among tho 
Hindus. He therefore urged that stops should bo taken to present the application of 
provision of the Bill to non-Arya Samajist Hindus. 

Dr. Bhar/aivandas challenged Mr. Shah’s contention _ and wanted mere declaration 
by a man that he was an Ary a Samajist to bo considered a suflicioiit proof of his 
religion. 

Mr. Aney referred to the difficulties which might arise duo to nou-clarifi- 
cation iu the Bill of tho defiuition of an Arya Samajist. Ho did not mind even if it 

were laid down that for the purpose of tho Bill an Arya Samajist was a person who 

was a member of the Arya Samaj for one day before his marriage. 

Mr. G-adgil reminded the llouso that in the past an attempt made by the Leader 
succeeded in getting tho following dormitiou of a rrindu : ^‘A Hiiulu is a Hindu who 

calls himself a Hindu.” So was tho case with^ Muslims and I’arsocs. Ho said that 

the Arya Samajusts represented a militant section of the Hindu uoramiinily and if 
the term Hindu could not be dorined, so also could not tho term Arya Samajist. 

Sir Gowafiji Jehangir said what they shouhl provide against was' tho sham 
conversions for the sake of marriage. Tt was possible under the Hill for a man and 
woman of any community to contract a valid marriage by declaring that they had 
become Arya Samajist. He hoped tho Govenimont would appease tJio appiohousions 
expressed in the matter. 

Sir N, N. Sircar replying mentioned to tho House a case iu whicli a Hindu 
woman wishing to get rid of licr Imshand became a convert to Islam and as 
the husband would not follow suit, tlie mai'riage was dissolved. Thori'afler sho was 
reconverted into Hinduism and anarried another Hindu. Tho court Iield the outiro 
transaction valid. Wliut tho High Court would say on appeal remiiiiiiMl to bo soon. 
The people who woro convortod into Islam an hour or two before inarriago were 
held to havo contracted a valid Muslim marriugo. No nuestiou of boualido or 
malafide intention came into consideration. He assured Sir M. Yakub tliat if tlio 
the Bill had justified in the slightest degree tho suspicions of Sir Muhammad tlio 
Law Member would not have supported it. But Mr. Bajoria’s amendment would 
invalidate the marriage even of an Arya Samajist. Continuing, the Law Member said 
that the term Muslim had not beon defined in any act of tho Logislaiuro. 

Mr. Bajoria^s amendment was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Bajoria next moved that retrospective olfoct should not bo given to the Bill. 
He feared that such effect might lead to illogitimato children being declared legal 
heirs. Tho House at this stage adjourned. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

30tli. SEPTEMBER: —Resuming consideration of tho Companies Bill to-day, Pandit 
Pant said that a managing agent should be dismissoil for a fraud, breach of trust, 
gross negligonce and mismauagomeut. Sir N. N, Siraar opiiosod the amendmont 
in the interest of shareholders as the amondmoiifc would restrict the operation of 
the general law governing tho dismissal of .servants. TJio amendment was negatived. 

Mr. S. K* Som wished to dismiss a managing agent convicted of an offence 
involving moral turpitude. 

Sir N, N, Sircar opposing said that ideas of morals changed from man to man 
and hour to hour. A person who was involved with another man’s wife might bo 
the best businessman in the market. Tho amendment was nogatived. 

Pandit Pant moved an amendmont to tho ofToct that when a company went into 
liquidation the managing agent should not be entitled to any compensation. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposing said that the amendment would be unfair to managing 
agents, for others in the employ of the company would get componsation. Moreover, 
in cases of voluntary liquidation for the purposes of expansion or interests of the 
company, it would be highly unfair to pass such a provision. Tho House rejected tho 
amendment by 59 votes to 44. 

After lunch the amendments moved by Mr. Paliwal and others were rejocted and 
the following two amendments of tho European group were adoptod after verbal 
alterations 

(a) Provided that the managing agent shalh’not bo liable to be removed under pro- 
visions hereof if the offending member, director or officer as aforesaid is expelled 
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or dismissed by managing agents within thirty days from tlio date o£ his conviction, 
or if his conviction is set aside on appeal. 

(2) Provided that in the case of a managing agents’ firm a change in the partners 
thereof shall not be deemed to operate as a transfer of office of the managing agent 
so long as one of the original partners shall continue to be partner of the managing 
agents’ firm. For the purpose of this proviso the original partners shall moan in the 
case of managing agents provided before the commencement of the Indian Companies 
Amendment Act, 1936 partners who were partners at the date of the commencement 
of the said Act and in the case of managing agents appointed after the commence- 
ment of the said Act partners who were partners at the dato of appointment. 

Replying to Mr. Desai’s fear that the provision might give rights of porpetnity 
to those managing agencies which had lost it, Sir N. N. Sircar said that the Bombay 
Court ruling remained undisturbed and _ that the section merely aimed at defining 
the transfer and assignment under this Bill. 

An important change was made when, despite the original objection of tho 
Government and many members, including those of the European group and a fow 
Independents, the Houso carried, without a division, tho amendment of Mr. B. Das 
that the clause relating to the remuneration of the managing agonls, as provided in 
section 87 C, should apply to any company which appoints a managing agent aftor 
the commencement of the now Act, and not only to any company incorporated after 
the new Act which appoints a managing agent. 

The House also carried the motion of Mr. Paliwal intondod not to give any office 
allowance to a managing agent when ho is paid a fixed percentage of tho not annual 
profits. The House at this stage adjourned. 

OrrioiAL Interference in Eueotions 

l8t. OCTOBER Discussion was resumed to-day on Dr. E!ha7i Sahib^s rosolution 
recommending tho Government “to take immediate stops to socuro that public servants 
do not interfere directly or indirectly in tho ensuing elections to tho reformed 
legislatures.” Dr. Khan described tho various election mootings ho had convened in 
the Frontier Province and how Government officials oithor sent tho police to proveut 
tho meeting from taking place or arraiigo dancos and drum boatings in tho vicinity 
to disturb the meeting or applied section 344 Or. P. C. uimocessarily or sent pooplo 
to provoke a disturbance. Dr. Khan said that ho had boon working for tho Oovorn- 
mont by preventing his men from molesting tho.so disturbers. 

Sir AIuha77imad Yakub moved an araondment that tho unruly conduct of demons- 
trators likely to cause a broach of tho peace, provocative songs and slogans and 
religious bans against candidates, etc., should bo firmly stoppod by local authoritios. 

Mr. Satyamurti objected that tho amondmoiit was not relevant and whon Bir M. 
Yakub was replying to him there wore somo inter joctions and he sought tho protec- 
tion of the Chair against the “unruly mob in tho House.” 

Mr. Asaf AH objected to the word “mob” as unparliamentary. Tho Prosuimt 
asked the Opposition to show patience and tolerance to members who did not agree 
with^ them. Sir M. Yakub’s amendment was held to bo in order. 

Sir M. Yakub wanted voters to bo protected against the coercion of tho Congross 
and the Jamait-nl-Uloma of Delhi. He recalled how rotten eggs wore thrown in 
Poona at Sir Cowasji Jeliangir. 

Sir N. N, Sircar, (Law Member), announced that the Government wove prepared 
to accept both Dr. Khan Sahib’s resolution and Sir M. Yakub’s amondmont or oitiior 
of them. Non-interforonce in elections had boon tho policy of tho (iovornmont and 
that policy would coutinuo. Ho did not think that Dr. ]{!hau Sahib had any causo 
for complaint because ho had succeeded every whore and oven converted policemen 
to the Congress creed. (Laughter). Government servants, said Sir Nripondra, num- 
bered tens of thousands and it was easy to imagine that there might bo a caso 
where the Government’s orders proved inofCoctual. Tho Governmout had not 
onconraged or acq^uiesced in any broach of tho rules. lie called tho aLtontion of 
the House to the Bengal Govornment’s statoment, arising out of Mr. Faxhil lluq’s 
letter to the Bengal Governor, that dofinito instructions had boon issued to district 
officials enjoining the strictest neutrality in the olootioiis. Sir Nripendra reminded 
the House that whereas earlier in the day Mr. Satyamurti and 20 oilier voices had 
said that the boy injured in the football ground in Simla yesterday was dead, ho 
had received a letter from tho boy’s father showing that the boy did not have oven 
a grievous hurt and was not in hospital. He quoted this to show that when charges 
had been brought forward it did not nocessanly follow that they wore corroct» IXo 
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assured the IIouso that tho Government had assumed responsibility for the aotions 
of its officials, and it was tho desire oE the Government to take ^ serious notice of 
broaches of noutrality — of breaches which were proved and brought home against 
oflScers. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Eoreign Secretary) referred to the activities of the “Red 
Shirts” ill the Frontier during the 1932 elections and said that the Government would 
abdicate their functions if cil'orts were not made to see that all political parties were 
enabled to exorcise their votes without fear or favour. Previous to that election the 
Red Shirts were trained to demonstrate in drilled masses and to enforce their will 
by throats and coercion. They had attempted to establish what might be called an 
independent government and exercised civil and criminal power. Already public meetings 
wore being held in the Frontier under the auspices of the “Red Shirts^’ on the doctrine 
of class and racial hatred. The latest reports indicated a tendency on the part of 
speakers to go even further and urge the audience to seek complete independence and 
“Rod Shirt” dictatorship. Another disturbing factor was that certain emissaries of 
“Red Shirts” attempted to embroil tho Government with the Afridis across the border 
and also tamper with tho loyalty of public servants. 

Sir Henry Craik said that the Goveinmout of India a short time ago reminded 
local Governments oC the existence of tho rule regarding neutrality and all local Gov- 
ernments had recently issued instructions calling the attention of their servants to this. 
It was diifioult to sec what more tho Government could have done. Inquiries showed 
that a majority of the allegations mado in tho Press were without foundation. The 
fact remained that no charge was mado during tho course of tho debate. 

Mr. Jmnah : 1 refrained from going into it after the statement made by the Law 
Member, otherwise I would have said a groat deal. 

“Tho Government”, said tho Home Meinber^ “cannot tolerate illegal or seditious acti- 
vities merely because those are carried on under the cover of an electioneering 
campaign, 'W’liilo it is the duty of all executive olficors, indeed all officers of the 
Governmout to maintain an attitude of complete detachment towards tho various 
jiariies contonding for tho suffrage of tho electorate, it is at the same time equally the 
duty of tho Government to protect the structure of law and order and the machi- 
nery of administration from subversive and unconstitutional attacks. “This is 
spooially necessary during the process of change over from one form of constitution 
to anotlior. Neither the Government nor its officers can stand by and let the campaign 
degenerate into a dissemination of sedition among the masses, the intimidation of 
rival candidates and their supporters or fostering of revolutionary mentality in the 
the preparation for a fresh campaign of direct action.” 

Tho motion was thrown out without a division, and the House adjourned. 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

2nd. OCTOBER Before the commencement of the day’s business,^ Pandit 
Oovinda Ballav Pant aud Mr, Mohanlal Saxena moved an adjournment motion each. 
Tho former sought to adjourn the house to discuss alleged refusal by Government 
to finance tho Walcliand Hindu Steamship Company. The President ruled tho motion out 
of Older. Mr. Saxefia by his adjournment motion sought to censure the Government of 
India for tlioir failure to insist upon Iho U. P. Government to observe secrecy of 
ballots in rural areas. This motion was disallowed by tho Governor-General. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

The debate on the Companies Bill was then resumed. Clause forty-two was furthor 
discussed. The following agroed amendment of Sir Homi3Iody was adopted without 
division: Except with tho consent of three-fourths of the directors present and en- 
titled to vote on a resolution a managing agent of a company, or firm of which he is 
partner or any partner of such firm or if tho managing agent is a private company 
a member of director thereof shall not ontor into any contract for sale, purchase 
or supply of goods and materials with a company, provided nothing heroin contained 
shall affect any such contract for such sale, purchase or supply entered into before the 
commencement of the New Act. 

Considerable discussion followed on Pandit Pant's amendment relating to restric- 
tion on managing agent’s powers of management. The President read the Governor- 
General’s message disallowing Mr. Saxena’s adjournment motion on the ground that 
it was a matter not primarily the concern of the Government of India. 

There was an interesting debate on Sir Cowasji's amendment urging the deletion of 
of section 87 -h, namely, “managing agent shall not of his own account engage in any 
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business which is of the same natare as the business oarriod on by the company 
under his management. Mr. Hudso7i and Mr. Chapman MorHmer supported Sir 
Cowasji’s viewpoint as such a clause would hamper business and put restriction 
on trade. 

Eventually the House adopted Mr. Satijamitrihi s araondmont which stated that 
the managing agent should not engage himself in any business which is of tho samo 
nature and directly competing with the business carried on by tho company under his 
management or by a subsidiary company to such a company. 

The House also adopted Mr. Avanaskillingam' s amendment declaring that tho oflico 
of the managing agent shall be vacated if he is adjudged insolvent. 

Mr. Satyamurthi moved an amendment that no managing agent shall havo any 
power to appoint more than one director of the Company oC which ho is tho managing 
agent. Discussion had not concluded whon the Jlouse adjonruod till the 5th. 

Adjournment Motions Dtsaliowed 

5th. OCTOBER : — Two adjournment motions were disallowed to-day, onn by tho 
President and the other by the Governor General. Tlio one disallowed by the Pre- 
sident was moved by Panilit Laksh rmlcaid Mantra to discuss tho death under suspi- 
cious circumstances of a detenu named Navajiban Ghose in the district of Eariilpur. 
The second adjourumoiit motion related to the continued ban on the rocital of ‘^Afad- 
dhesahoba” at Lucknow by the U. P. Government, Although the Prosidont acooptod 
the motion, the Govornor-Genoral disallowed it. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

The House accepted Mr. Pant's amendment, making it clear that managing agi'uis 
shall not appoint more than one-third number of directors. Another amendment 
accejited made wilful contravention of section 44 regarding tlio maintenance of a 
register by companies containing particulars of contracts punishable by lino not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 500. 

The House aocepiod Mr Bajoria's amendment adding to clanso 55 that where tho 
directors decided to increaso tlio capital of a company by tlio issuo of fresh shares 
thoy should offer them at tlio first instance to the existing shareholders in ))roporUoii 
to the shares of the same class hold by thorn respectively and should olTcr [or subs- 
cription to persons other than existing sharoliolders only' such portion of those shares 
as had not been subscribed by the existing sharcholdors. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer's amendment to ulan.se GS was adopted by 4G votes to 42 
providing that an investment companj'', that is to say, a company whose principal 
business was ac(]Lnisition and holding of shares, stocks, debentures or other Kecuritios 
should not bo deemed to be the holding of tho company by roasim only that part of its 
assets consisted in 51 per cent or more of the shares of another company* 

Mr. Butt's amendment to clause G4 which was also accepted stated that in tho 
case of a company managed by a managing agent, the managing agent or where tlio 
tlio managing agent was a firm or company and in any otlior case director ur direc- 
tors who had_ knowingly by their act of omission been the cause of any default by 
the company in complying with the roqniromcnts of tliis section should in respect 
of such olfenoe be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000. 

Another important amqndmont adopted was by Mr. which 

entailed that a company besides its balance shoot should also publish a profit or lo>ss 
account or inoomo and expenditure account The House then adjourned, 

6th. OCTOBER ;—Tlioro wa.s a lengthy discussion of tho Government amnndmont 
omitting the provision whoroby registered accountants corlified by the Ac(‘oiintaucy 
Board could sign balanco shoots in the capacity of auditors by styling themsolvo's 
Cliartorod Accountants (India). Tho amondmcuit was opposed by Mr. IC. K. Malaviya, 
Pandit G. D. Pant, Sir C. Jehangir and Mr. M. A. Jiiinah, who' wanted steps to bo 
taken to ensure that Indian accountants should bo able to pass the examination in 
India in order to acq[uire the samo status as Cliartorod Accountants (England.) Dr. 
Zianddin Ahmed did not desire the Government Department to grant sucli a dogroo 
but by a corporate body. 

Sir N. N. iSircar explained that there was difforonco at jiroseut between tho 
syllabus of chartered accountants (England) and registered accountants (fudia), Tlioro- 
fore, until tho examination for tho latter was made stiffer it was unfair to rdauo both 
on tho same status. He assured the IIoixso that tlio Government *had under con- 
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siclcraiion tlio qnostion of a hmly iu finlia wliiuli could grant degrees similar 

to those oE chartered aueounliiuts (England). 

7th. OCTOBER:— The IlfUiRe accepted to-day Sir FL P. Mody'n amendment which 
made it possible for a banking company to become ihe managing agent of another 
banking company. 

Two amondnionts of Rfr, Sriprahtsh and Mr. A. U, Dutf wore accoplc'd and one 
amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimer was defeat lul. The House next accepted the 
following ameudmeiit of Air. (’hapmau Alortimor ; “A banking company shall not form 
or hold sbarcs in any subsidiary company of its own formed fur the purpose of 
nudortaking and ex('e.uting trusts, undertaking the administration of estates as execu- 
tor, trustee or otherwise and such othiU' 'puri>o.ses as set forth in seetiun a77-E as 
are identical to business oC aecej)iing deposits of money on current account or 
otherwise.” 

Another amendment of Air. A. 0. Putt was arcejited whicli ]jenaliscd directors 
and other oITicors of a company for inter alia appointing managing agents two years 
after tlio passage of the IJill and creating ediargo on any unpaid capital of the 
company by a bank. 

Several minor amemlraonts wore accepted during the afternoon. There was a 
lengthy discussion on Air. PaliwaVs amendment wliicli laid down that, all companies 
(including foreign companies) should prepare lialane.o sheets for submission before 
the general meeting ainl registration before, the Uegistrar. Tho House divided and 
by di to 52 votes rciccted the ameiidinent. 

Mr. Joshi withdrew his amendment which .sought, to proteid, the provident fund 
and other funds constituted by the company for tlie benefit of the omployeos on 
receiving au undertaking from Sir N. N. Sircar’ that an amendment to the Bill would 
bo moved in tho Council of State to the ethM.d. that the proviilent fiind amount con- 
sisting of the omijloyers juid (‘inployecs eontrihuiious nhould bn invested iu trust 
securities, that in the case of the fun’d wdiich had ace.rued un to tlm time of pa*ssiiig 
of the Act uompauies should be allowuil ten years’ time w'iiliin \yhic.h to invest tho 
funds in tni.st securities, that nmounls to l)o invested should (‘.onsisi of erpuil annual 
instalments^ spread over ten years and tho interest accruing should be invo*stod 
without taking into account the period of ten yisars. 

One of Mr. AyyavgaP^ amendments ^yL\s passed, while an^ amoudincut of Brof. 
Ranga proposing that "each company shall distribute pait of its prolit among tho 
workers and also provide for benelii schemes for workers was objected to by Bit ll. Ih 
Mody and disallowed by the Presitlmit. 

At 5 p. m. tho President wished to adjourn tho House, Init all sections declared 
that they could finish the J3ill in half au hour. 

Sir A7. N* Sircar rose amidst doafoning clusws to move the third reading of the 
Bill. Ho said that this was the eighteenth sitting of tho I Till. Ho acknowledged 
the hearty co-oporation from all sections of the House and acknowledged the 
immonso sorvico rendered by Mr. S. 0. Ron (cdioers). 

Finally, tlio formal amoiidmont.s wore moved by Air, Sou and adopted. The TIouso 
passed the Bdl amidst cheers and adjourned. 

OrPTciAL lNTJCin'’i!irnjN<'.K in Ei.kctio.vs (Coxto.) 

8th. OCTOBER Tho adjournment dobato on Dr. Khan Snhib'& motion against 
ofiicial inlorforence in oJections was resumed tD-tlay, 

Sir Henry Craih\ continuing his speech, roferrod to a U. P. Court of Wards 
circular and said that under tho Act of 103;i this body was non-onicial and its 
President and Seciotary, oven though oETicials lout by the tlovm'nmeut, wore nou- 
officiala. Tho court of wards, rep re.scuting important agricultural interest, was justi- 
hed in using its votes to prevent tho election of candidates wlio belonged to tho 
Congress Party. Accordingly, certain officials employed by tho w^ard wore free to 
canvasss for candidates. 

Mr. A. C, DuU supporting the resolution said lliat although many cases of 
Government servants interfering in elections had come to tho notice of tho Govern- 
ment, in none of those cases any punishment was inlliotod. That was tho reason why 
this practice had not stopped. 

Mr. Faxlul Iluq complained that in Bengal public servants in transferred depart- 
ments were openly canvassing for candidates of the Ministerial party and opposing 
those of the Praja Party, Their representations against such canvassing had some 
effect but the methods used w'ero so artistic and ingenious that it was difficult to 
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combat thorn. It was i-iimourod that cortaia i»o»ls in l.lu'sn 

wore not boiiis filloil until on tho ovo of tlio olooiioiirt in order to hll them with 
tlioso neoplo who helpod tlie ministry in tho oloeUon i;!un|KU.i?n. Moreover, soim. 
Distriet Ma^’istrates were nsiu^^ reprossi^re lavys n^^aiast the I raja i arty uien. thj 
knew that at least one Bisiriot Magistrato issued urdiu' that tlie 1 raja I arty mun 

be interned, , 

Sa7'd(i7’‘ Sant Sbigh coneludiug said that thoro was tinniher eurso lu liului, luuneiy, 
Indian States, who wore setting up people surreptitiously in elei-tioii I'-ampaigu. 


servanls. , , , . . , i 

isked Mr. Fazlul lliui in which i'ouulry of the world iiuiustors, when 
Lot participating lu ulectionoeriug campaign. As regards I tin intiu'ii- 
jrs of the Traja Party, did ho want immunity for them against 


tho I U.U.I.I.V11. IT ItW .. V.,.W -.jr | - .■ . . J, 1 ‘ i 1 1 , 

Sir A, 11. Qhiiznavi^ ojiposuig the rosulutiuii, e-xiiressiMi the ominou that tlui 
Government oould not rostriul ilio liherty ol a puhlio sin'vant,. Ilie (Mivt'rnor of 
Bengal had iuietj[uivocally deelarod that there would he no intcrlcrouce in eluetion by 
tlio "Oovornrnout servantfs. 

Mr. Griffith asked 
in power, wore not 
ment of members 

internment V . ^ 

Mr. Huq'. “That apostle of oleciiimeering purity only two months ago 

wanted support from tho Governor of lieiigal in favour of hiii Parly as against 
another party, llis fOxoclleiiey replied that neither he nor any public servant would 
have anything to do with the eleelioueonng campaigij. 

Continuing Mr. Griffith amidst many iiitcrriiptions answered Mr. A._u, nulls 
jioints and catogorieally denied Mr, Dutlbs _ allegation that olliidab; w<^ro bidng trans- 
ferred from place to place in order to inauipulalo the elections, 11 (' also denied the 
allegation that a certain Hub -Divisional Olhoer was engaged in fomenting eommtinal 
dissensions and explained what that otlieor was doing for tlie people. 


OoVKHNMENX’S OUlUUNOV I'uiaOV 

Tho adjournment motion of Mr. Ayyangar relating to the onrreuuy policy was tlu'u 
taken up. Mr. Ayyanyar recalled the liistory of exoliange and dechansl that L-1 latiu 
hail worked to the disadvantage of India and lunl niduced the bjilance trade in latlijt’s 
favour from 150 uroros in 11)2S to 75 ureros in lUJ'J, 3d crores in i03M-33 and 3 erores 
in 1933-31. 

Hir Jatnes C?nV//;— What aliout the uiixt two years V 

Mr. jl2///anf/ar *said that tliey Juid improved to ^ Ld and ID crores, hut this was 
small oompared with the previous balances, titatistles from March last onward also 
showed the same rosiilt. 

Sir JamP8 Grigg — The results of tho first five monllis work out to u mercUaiulise 
export surplus wliieh was at the rate of GO crores a year. 

Prof. Uanga.^ plaeiug the iioint of view of jiuasauls, eomidalned that tho Govorn- 
meat of India did not enter into a bilateral triule agremuont as recommoiulcd in Mr, 
Jinnah’s resolution at tho time of donounoiiig Ottawa Agreement, 

S%r James Qrigg repeated his previous ’ statement that tlie Government of India 
did not intend in any way to embark or take part in competitive depreciation of 
curronoy cand that they intended by every means in tlieir power to maiutuiu the 
present sterling parity of tho rupee. 

Pandit G. B, Pant said that while monkeying with the ratio should be avoided, 
donkeying with it was an expression of perverse stupidity. 

Sir James Grigg-^l don’t mind what language a member uses so long as he 
realises that this obstinacy is lixed and immovable, 

Pandit G. B. Tlio Government of India should not regard themselves as 

immovable for all time. We hope to oust them muoh sooner than they imagine. 

Closuro was applied and accepted. The iloiiso voted, Thoro was a tie, 52 voting 
on either side. 

Tho President said : ‘‘There being an o^aality of votes, it moausithe llouso has not 
been able to come to a decision and I, following tho well-known principle of status 
quo, vote in favour of the Grovernment” 

The motion was rojeeted by 53-52 votes. The House then adjourned. 


Akya Mmjbiaqe Yalidiix Bmn (Contd.) 

9th. OCTOBER The ladies’ gallery in tho Assembly was over-crowded to-day. 
Mr. Aney said that ho was not opposed to the principlej of Arya Marriage Validation 
Bill but there was the other side of the picture wliioh ho elucidated. 

Maulma Shaukat All advised the llouse to discuss all social legislations with 
dignity and patience. His fullest sympathy was with the Arya Bamajists. 
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Mr, Baioria's amomlmoai, wliiish proposed to invalidalo niarri,\£roH iC llio parties 
any timo bolon^ed to uon-Arya Miunajist iliridiis or iiou-Ilindus wore rojoetod. 

Sir Mohd, iTahib movoil'ati amtMidminit to iho orfout tfiiit a niarrii^o would bo 
invalid if tho coiit.raotin.i( piivtitjs any time heloii^^nd to a religion other than Hinduism. 
He said that this legislation would attiuit their religion, 

Sardar t^ant Swfjfh^i suggestion for comou marriage and sueuession laws in India 
could not be supported by Muslims, wdioso religion was not a raan-inude religion. 
Islam was a godly religion. It gave w'oraLui privileges wliieh no other religion gave. 

Mr. Asaf AH declared that Muslims’ fears were unjustilied, being based purely 
on suspicion, for tho Bill clearly stated that a marriage must be between two Arya 
Samajists. The movers of tlie two amendments had wasted two days of tho House, 

Sir Mtfhd, Znfrullah aslcod what was the position at presout of a marrige between 
two Arya Samajists (man and woman) who at one tune belong to oilier ridigions. 

Mr, Bhulahhai Desai Oxvpressod tho opinion that such a marriage was valid midor 
tho present law. 

Mr. Asaf Ali^ concluding, declared that tho words objemiod to by Sir Molid. Yakub 
in tho Bill morcly cleared the present position. The Bill, therefore, would nut affect 
Muslims. 

8ardar Sant Singh said that the laws relating to ovidoueo and piociodiiro were 
already common to all communities, The timo had come when the various communi- 
ties should pool thoir rosnurcos together, sit together and devise common laws of 
marriage, succession and inheritance. 

Mr. QhnUimbkik Naurang rogreited that Mr. Asaf Ali tried to speak as a judicial 
authority. He warned the House that alioaily numerous ca.sos of seduction of one 
coramuriity or tho other wore going on. Tliis Bill would give cucourngomout to those 
engaged in this nefarious game. The Bill -would oncourage fake con versions and 
would bo in coullict with the esiablishod laws of the various communities. 

Pandit K. K. Malaviya said that those who wished to deprive a Muslim girl of 
tho right of marrying a Jlindu husband by boeoming an Arya Raraajist should 
stop Muslim girls going to selioiils and attending parties. If a Ilindn girl euuld be- 
come Muslim and marry a Muslim husband wliut was wrong if a Muslim girl oould 
booomo Hindu and marry a Hiudii husband V 

Mr. Axharali said that this was tho first timo in his five years’ membership 
when religious fanaticism of both sides found expression. He contended that this 
was bad on the eve of the elections. Hindu religion did not permit conversions. 

Maulwna Shankat AH said that ho would bo tho last Muslim fo oncourage a 
Muslim girl embracing another religion. Ho supported tho amendmout. The House 
then adjourned. 


The Indian Tea Cess Bill 

10th. OCTOBER : — Quick progress was made in tho Assembly to-day with the 
Government Bills. Tho Indian Tea Cess Bill was moved for consideration by Sir 
Zafrullah Kkan, 

After consideration of tho motion was adopted a series of amendraonts was moved 
and owing to a previous understanding several of thorn wore acooptod by tho Govern- 
ment. The House adopted Mr. A. C. DaUa^a amendment that, instead of twenty 
members, tho Indian Tea Marketing Expansion Board should consist of twentyseven 
as follows: Two on the rooommoudatiou of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, one 
on the recommendation of the Madras Chambor, one on tho recommendation of tho 
Associated Chamber of Commerce, otio on the recommendation of the Federation^ of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, one on the recommendation of the boutli Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, five on the rocommondation of the Indian Tea Association, 
Calcutta, two on tho recommendation of tho Assam branch of the Indian Tea 
Association, two on the recommendation of the United Planters’ Association of South 
India, two on the recommendation of tho Booars Planters’ Association, one on the 
joint recommendation of the Darjeeling planters’ Association and the Terai Planters' 
Association, one on the recommendation of tho Indian Tea Planters’ Association, ono 
on the recommendation of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association, Jalpaiguri, two 
on the recommendation of the Government of Bengal (ono of whom is to repre- 
sent the Tea Planters of Tripura and Chittagong, who are Indians), one on the 
recommendation of the Assam Valley Indian Tea Planters’ Association, ono on the 
recommendation of the Surma Vally Planters’ Association and one on the recommen- 
dation of the Madras Government to represent the Tea Planters’ in Southern India 
who are Indians. 
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The Executive Committee of the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board shall consist 
of nine members of the Board of whom not loss than three shall be Indians. 

The Bill, as amended, was passed and the House adjourned untill 12th. 

Military Manoeuvres 

_12th. OCTOBER :-Mr. introduced a bill to provide facilities for 

military manoeuvres and lor field firing and artillery practice. 

Geneva Convention 

Mr. Tottenham moved consideration of the Genova Convention implementing the 
Bill relating to the use of the Red Cross emblem. ^ • r - 

Mr. Sriprakasha asked if tho existence of such organisations did not inLiirectiy 
encourage war. ... i n i 

Mr. Anantasayanam said that the development of such institutions shouiu bo 
left to individual nationalities themselves. ^ , 

Mr, Tottenham briefly replied to criticisms aCtor which a few amendments were 

The House adopted Mr. Anantasayanam's amendment, roduciiig tho fine ot Ks. IbU 
as proposed in the Bill to Rs. 50 for contravention of provisions prohibiting uio use 
of imitations of the emblem of the Rod Cross. Tho Bill was passed. 

Rubber Bill 

Thereafter, Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved the Rubber Control Act Amonding 
Bill. Briefly the object of the Bill was to bring the Indian Act into conformity witli 
the international rubber regulations. Tire Bill was passed. ^ tr n i.- 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe moved oonsidoration of tlio Bangalore Marriages valiuating 
Bill and hoped that it would bo passed with tho maximum expedition and minimum 
discussion in the interest of infants born of those marriages. 

,Tba Control Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of the Tea Control Bill. He accepted 
two amendments of Prof, Rauga one of which provided that the funds of the Xea 
licensing committee shall lapse to the Government of India and tho funds of the 
Burma tea hceusing authority shall lapse to tho Burma Government. Thp 
amendment provided that tho Governor-General in Council shall constitute the 
Burma tea licensing authority “after cousultiug tho Government of Burma.” Iho Bill 
was passed. 


Red Cross Bill 

Mr. Tottenham moved consuleratiou of the Red Cross Society (Allocation of 
Property) Bill. Ho said that Burma would got seven per cont of the present value 
of the original corpus and not seven per cent of tho original value. Thus Burma 
would receive fivo aud a quarter lakhs instead uf 4.37 lakhs as montionod previously. 

Mr, moved consideration of the Bill amonding tho general clausos Act 

with a view to making it clear that tho ropoal of the Amending Act did not afiect 
continuance of amendments made in tho parent A.ot. 

Mr. A. S, Ayyanqar had a motion for circnlation. Mr. Spence stated that local 
Governments and High Courts had been consulted aud the latter’s suggestions had 
been incorporated in the Bill. The Bill was passed. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of the Chittagong Port Act Amending 
Bill Mr. Spejice moved a formal amendment which was carried and the Bill as 
amended was passed. Tho House then adjourned. 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill 

13th. OCTOBER \SiT Henry Qraik moved to-day the consideration of 
amending the Civil Procedure Code as reported by the Select Committee. The House 
had already accepted the principle of the Bill, namely, that tho honest debtor would bo 
saved from imprisonment. The Select Committee had made certain changes m 
of the debtor. It had also provided that a person who was guilty of broach ot trust 
should not escape imprisonment. After explaining the provisions of the amonuea bill 
Sir Henry said that the Bill was a reasonable compromise between the views tuat it 
did not go far enough aud that it went too far. 

15 
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Mr. Eanga supported the Bill, but felt that it did not go half as far as it should 
have. He contended that if the Government had real concern lor the masses the 
Bill should have been passed at the last Delhi session. 

Mr. Navalrai thought that the scope of the Bill was too wide in as much as it 
attempted to protect debtors in order to ruin creditors. 

Mr. Aney^ Mr. Azakar Ali and Mr. Kahiruddin Ahmed strongly supported the 
Bill. Mr. Ananthasayanam narrated instances of how creditors always tried to take 
the life blood of debtors. 

The motion for consideration was adopted. Several amendments were moved, but 
all of them were lost. 

Mr. Qadgil^ supported by Mr. Ranga^ sought protection for the agriculturist (as 
defined in section 2 of the Deccan Agriculturist Kelief Act of 18C9) from arrest in 
execution of money decrees. The Home Member promised to consult the local 
Governments on the matter and find out how far they could move in this direction, 
but could not givo a definite pledge to bring in a amending Bill. 

The amendment was negatived. Without further discussion Sir Henry Craik’s 
Bill to amend the Civil rrocodure Code was passed. 

The Tride Disputes Bill 

Thereafter Sir FrmiV Noyce moved circulation of tho Bill to amend the Trade 
Dispute Act, 1929, for eliciting public opinion. Sir Frank mentioned the objects of the 
Bill and referred to Mr. Giri’s criticism of it in Delhi newspapers. That criticism 
showed that Mr. Giri had, so far as this measure went, little contact with realities. 
Sir Frank Noyce emphasised the following considerations : Firstly, whereas 
the present section declares certain strikes and lock-outs as illegal from the 
outset, no strike or lock-out under the now clause would be illegal until notified ; 
secondly, whereas under the present section an illegal strike is alvays illegal, it is 
illegal only for a limited period under the clause aud thirdly, uudor the existing sec- 
tion there is no guarantee that any genuine grievances behind a strike will be investi- 
gated. The new clause gives such a guarantee ; fourthly, public utility service strike 
will be placed exactly in the same position as strikes in ordinary industry in respect 
of investigation of grievances, though men in public utility service will not be 
allowed to go on strike without notice. Continuing, Sir Frank Noyce said that the 
appointment of conciliation officers had proved very successful aud had been intro- 
duced in the Bill, though the time was not ripe for making their appointment 
compulsory. 

Mr. Joshi sincerely regretted that Sir Frank Noyce should, towards the end of 
his term of office, be associated with legislation so hostile to labour interests. The 
only main provision of the Bill, which had the speaker’s approval, was that relating 
to conciliation officers. When Mr. Joshi had reoonoiled himself to the original Act ha 
thought that the advantages of the machinery for settlement would outweigh the 
disadvantages penalizing the employees ef public utility services. 

Mr. Morgan offered fow criticisms on various clauses and hoped that on another 
occasion ample opportunity will be afforded to discuss various aspects of the Bill 

Mr. Q-iri said that workers doubted the bonafidos of the Government as they 
never seriously attempted to use the 19:39 Act for tho beneQt of the workers. 

Sir Frank Noyce answered the various points raised in the debate and repudiated 
the suggestion that tho local Government used administrative power for breaking up 
strikes. 

The House agreed to tho motion for circulation and adjourned, 

The Compa-NIes Bill ( contd. ) 

iSth. OCTOBER:--Th 0 Secretary read a message to-day from the Council of State 
giving the amendments made in tho Companies Bill and Sir NN Sircar moved adoption 
of those amendments. All tho amendments were agreed to without discussion except 
that, when the amendment relating to the Provident Fund money being invested in 
certain securities was moved, Sir Leslie Hudson declared that it was unreasonable to 
force the employers by a statute to invest money in any particular securities. 

Sir Lesli&s opposition did not find support and the House finally passed the 
Companies Bill amidst applause. 

Sir James Grigg said that he had pledged himself to the leader of the Opposition 
not to move in the session the supplementary demands aud consideration of the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee, but that the demands for the express grants for 
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1934-35 should be passed as they were pure routiue matters and had been recom- 
mended by the Public Accounts Committee. All the excess grants were voted. 

Military Manoeuvres Bill 

Mr. ToitBnham then moved circulation of the Military Manoeuvres Bill. He said that 
Government would, when opinions were received, refer the Bill to ajseleot committee. 
Mr. B, Das opposed the Bill as it involved encroachment on the liberites of the 
people and of civil administration. Other non-official speeches were more helpful 
to the circulation motion. There was an all-round recognition that the existing prac- 
tice, which was faulty, would be improved and legalised. Mr. Aney's speech crystal- 
lised the attitude of the Opposition which was not opposed to the circulation but 
desired safe-guards to protect the rights and interests of cultivators and landowners 
as found in the English Act which the present Bill did not fully adopt. Mr. 
Tottenham emphasised that changes in the Constitution would not affect the q^uestion 
and promised to forward all the points of the debate while circulating the Bill. 

The motion for circulation was agreed to. 

Hindu Women’s Inheritance Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh moved for a select committee of 18 members on his Bill to amend 
the Hindu law governing Hindu women’s right to property. Sir N. N. Sircar said 
that the Government were prepared to support the Bill in so far as rights intended 
to be given to widows. Dr. Deshmukh assured that he also would be prepared to con- 
fine the Bill to widows. 

The committee consists of members of all parties. 

The Dueqa Eiiwaja Bill 

Mr. G. B, Narang moved consideration of the Durga Ehwaja Bill as passed by 
the Council of State, Mr. Narang said that the shrine was hold in high respect not only 
by Muslims all over India but many Hindus also visited it in a real spirit of devotion. 
Sir iV. N. Sircar suggested that tho question hour should be dispensed with to- 
morrow if tho House wished to conclude discussion on the Bill. 

16th, OCTOBER The House considered to-day in good humour the Bill providing 
for better administration of the Durga Khawaja Sahib Muslim Shrine near Ajmer. 
Owing to a previous arrangement among the Muslim members, numerous amend- 
ments were formally movod and adopted without speeches. Tho Bill was finally 
passed amidst acclamation. 

The President then adjourned tho Assembly si?wj die. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 


Winter Session— ^Calcutta— 9th November to 4th December 1936 

Non- Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill 

The last session of the Bengal Legislative Council in its protracted career of soven 
years commenced its sitting in the re-constructed Council Chamber, Calcutta on the 
9th. November 1936. Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Bay Chowdhury was in the 
Chair. 

After formal business, Sir Brojendra Lai Mitra presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Non- Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill, 1936 and moved 
that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill which was introduced in the Council on the 27th March last aimed at 
providing means of securing the proper assessment of non-agricultural lands. Under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act 1885 though settlement of fair rent was provided for in agricultural 
lands non-agricultural lands were specifically excluded from the operation of sections 
dealing with settlement of fair rent. It had been found that with the growth of towns, 
the lands originally leased as agricultural holdings had wholly or partly ceased to be 
used for agricultural purposes. In order to secure the proper revenue on such lands 
without interfering with contracts between parties which, in so far as the rent was 
concerned, could not legally extend beyond the term of the settlement made by the 
Government, it was found desirable to make clear provisions for the assessment of 
revonue on such lands and to make such assessment legally binding on the Govern- 
ment’s direct tenants cither in a Government estate or in an estate held “khas” on 
account of recusancy of the proprietors. 

Mr, P, Baner^ee moved that the Bill be recommitted, Similar motions for recom- 
mittal were moved by Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta and Rai Bahadur Satyendra 
Ktmiar Das. 

This Bill, said Mr, Banerjee in moving his amendment, had given rise to concern 
among a large number of people who, if its provisions were to be carried into eEect 
would be practically ruined. A number of public bodies all over the country had 
protested against the measure. IE passed it would have a seriously detrimental effect, 
on the industry of this country. On those lands a large number of factories had been 
raised and industrial concerns established. As a result of the assessment these in- 
digenous industries, already suffGi*ing from foreign competition and absence of protec- 
tion by tlio Government,' would be forced to close their business. It was strango to 
fmd, tho speaker pointed out, that assessment had been proposed to be made at oven 
200 times the present value of tho land. In 188G when the lands were first leased 
Government expressed the intention that no profit would be made from the house- 
holders. People in that belief had settled there and now they woro threatened with 
tho prospect of being saddled with heavy burdens. ^ Moreover it was preposterous to 
think that no appeal could he made against tho decision of the Revenue Officer to any 
judicial court. 

Replying Sir B. L. Mitter remarked that ho was not going to change a single coma 
iu the provisions of tho Bill as they stood at present. But accepting the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee he announced that a substantial concession would be 
given to lessees who had been for a long time using those buildings which they had 
erected for residential purposes but no concession would be given to people who were 
letting these buildings out or using for commercial purposes. 

The amendment of Mr. P, Banerjee when put to vote ^ was carried by 39 to 38 
votes, the result being greeted with cheers from the Opposition. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Bill 

Earlier a Bill entitled tho Presidency Towns Insolvency [Bengal Amendment) Bill 
1986 on the motion of Sir B. L. Mitter was referred to a Select Committee with 
instructions to submit the report as soon as possible. The House then adjourned. 
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Local Self-Government Amend. Bill 

10th. NOVEMBER The Council after more than three hours’ deliberation to-day 
passed the Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill without any modification. 
All the amendments put forward were lost. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill and moved that the Bill as leported by the select committee 
be taken into consideration. The Bill provided that the Local-Government with the con- 
sent of the district board may by notification abolish any local board. Ail powers 
and duties of the local board thus abolished will be exercised by the district board 
and all funds at the disposal of the local board will be transferred to the district fund. 
The district board in the absence of the local board will superintend the administration 
of union boards, within the area under the authority of the district board except in 
matters relating to Dafadars and Chowkidars. The life of the district boards will 
be prolonged to five years instead of 4 years as it is at present. The provision of 
the Act will come into force in such areas and on such dates as the Local Govern- 
ment may direct. 

The discussion of the Bill centred round tho amendment put forward by Mr, P. 
Banerjee which sought to limit the life of the district boards to 3 years instead of 5 
years as had been provided in the Bill. Mr. P. Banerjee thought that by limiting 
the life of the district boards to three years opportunity would be given more fre- 
quently to new people for coming in which will increase the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration. Mr. N, K, Basu supporting Mr. P. Bauorjco said that he did not regard 
the change from four to five years necessary. The term of office of district boards 
was 3 years ever since 1885. This was changed to 4 only at tho end of 1932 and 
they had no experience of how the prolongation had affected tho working of the 
boards and their executive. Tho poriod of 5 years was too long a period to allow 
any executive body to function. Mr. P, N, Guhcc felt that experience had shown that 
tho period of 3 years as originally provided was productive of officiont administration. 
Mr. Ahdus Samad could not see eye to eye with the mover of the amendment and 
thought the longest poriod gayo the greatest security to tho holder of the office. 

The amendment was lost by an overwhelming majority. Aftor sovoral more amend- 
ments were rejected by tho Houso the Bill as stated was passed. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Local Self-Government Associations Bill 

11th. NOVEMBER : -The Council passed in quick succession two Bills, namely, 
the Bengal Local Self- Government Association (Recognition) Bill and tho Bengal 
Local Self-^Govemment (Second Amendment)* Bill. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government Associations (Recognition) Bill provides for 
the recognition by the Local Government of associations formed in Bengal with the 
sole object of promoting the interest of Local Self-Government in tho province and 
to enable the local bodies to pay contribution to tho funds of a recognised associa- 
tion and also to defray the travelling expenses of their representatives for attending 
a general meeting of such associations, subject to certain conditions, 

Mr. P. Banerjee rnoyed an amendment that the Bill bo circulated for the purpose 
of oliciting public opinion by tho 1st of April next. Mr. Banerjee in putting forward 
his motion said that the public opinion was not in favour of the Bill. The Minister 
had not moreover informed the Council what utility those associations had in public 
interest. He regarded this measure of the Government with certain misgivings. The 
amendment was lost. 

Two other amendments being rojeotod the House passed the measure in toto, 

Local Self Government 2nd. Amend, Bill 

Sir Bioy Prasad Singh Roy then introduced the Bengal Local Self-Goveiumont 
(Second Amendment) Bill.^ Explaining the aims and objects of the Bill the Hon’ble 
Minister said that the rnain object of the Bill was to remove certain practical diffi- 
culties experienced in giving effect to the existing provisions of section 16-B of the 
Local Seli-Governmont Act of 1885 which required that the elected and appointed 
members of a district or local_ board should make the oath of allegiance within 3 
mouths from the date of publication of their names in the Calcutta Gazette. But 
the selection of candidates for appointment in consultation with tho local officers 
often took time and it sometimes happened that the names of the appointed mem- 
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bers could not be published within 3 months after the publication of the names of 
the elected members. As the first meeting of the newly formed board could not be 
held before the names of both the elected and appointed members were published in 
the Gazette, the former in such circumstances found no opportunity to make the 
oath within the time prescribed. In certain recent cases, the speaker went on, 
some of the civil courts had held that as the elected members had failed to make 
the oath within the time prescribed they had ceased to hold their offices and therefore 
those seats had become vacant. To remove that difficulty it was proposed to amend 
the Section 16-B on the lines of Section 57 of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1932. 

Two amendments put forward by Mr. P. Ba7ierjee and Dr. Naresk Chandra Sen- 
Gupta for circulating the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion were lost 
without division. The Bill, as stated, was passed. The Council then adjourned till 
the 25th November. 

Release of Detenus 

25 th, NOVEMBER The question of release of detenus including Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose engaged most of the attention of the Council to-day. Business for the 
day was practically confined to answering questions relating to them as well as 
discussion of a non-official resolution urging their release at the earliest possible date. 

By 49 votes to 23, the Council rejected a resolution moved by Mr. Satish Chandra 
Boy Chowdhury recommending the early release of all men and women detained 
under the Crirhinal Law Amendment Act, the Suppression of Terrorists Outrages Act 
or any other measure of similar character. 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury, moving the resolution, said that the condition of these 
detenus was such as to deprave the victims both physically and morally, leading 
them at times to escape by oommitting suicide, in the most tragic circumstances. 

It was time for the Government to cry a halt and make a supreme effort to clear 
the atmosphere of the dust and cloud of suspicion which hung so heavily to-day 
over Bengal. He emphasised that this was their parting message to the out-going 
Government of Bengal and it was offered with the best motives and most sincere 
wishes. There would be no peace in the land until the demand was fully accepted. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. J. N. Basu^ Liberal leader, aud Mr. JB. C, 
Chatterjee, Mr. Basu pointed out that the public mind had been deeply moved by the 
reports of cases of suicide occurring among detenus. Detention without trial for au 
indefinite period could not but tend to uuliinge their minds. In the interests of all 
concerned, it was necessary that this great act of justice should be done without 
delay. Mr. Ckatterjee said that when the Congress and its leaders and even Commu- 
nists had condomnod violence, the Government should lose no time in releasing the 
detenus. 

Sir Robert Beid^ Home Member, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
they would be taking unjustifiable risks if they lot out all these detenus straightway. 
“We have our duties to the public aud to our own officers and we shall be failing 
in these duties if we agree to the proposal.’* 

Sir Robert added that the Government were not unmindful of their duties to the 
detenus and were releasing them so far as it was compatible with the safety of the 
State. In view, however, of the past experience, the Government felt that they 
would not be justified in ordering a general amnesty so far as these men and women 
were concerned, 

Patni Taluks Reg-ulation Amend. Bill 

26 th. NOVEMBER -Sitting for two hours aud a half to-day the Council discussed as 
many as five non-official bills, of which only one was passed, one circulated, and the 
rest were either withdrawn or rejected. 

The BLon’ble Sir Brojendra Lai Mitier presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Patni Taluqs Regulation (Amendment) Bill and Raja 
Bahadur Bhupondra Narayan Sinha of Nashipur moved that the Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The object of the Bill was to amend the Bengal Patni Taluqs Regulation of 1819 
and make the provision that on the application of any of the parties to any suit 
relating to the sale of a ‘taluq’ or the disposal of purchase money of the Taluq 
sold, the Civil Court might direct that any sum held in deposit under the 4th 
clause of section 17 of the Regulation should be invested pending the further orders 
of the court, and thereupon the Collector should remit the said sum to the Court 
for investment. The Bill was passed without division. 
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The Tanks Peeservation & Construction Bill 

The only other Bill which evoked some amount of interest was the Tanks 
Preservation and Construction Bill moved by Mr. Narendra Kumar Bam. The 
Bill aimed at the improvement of ‘bandhs’ and tanks which were the principal 
sources of irrigation in West Bengal and had mostly gone out of use. It proposed 
to improve them through the agency of Union Boards, the cost being in the first 
instance advanced by the Collector and subseq.uently recovered from the persons 
benefited as a union rate by instalments spread over a number of years. In April, 
1935 at a conference of Union Boards in Bankura district which was presided over 
by the District Magistrate a resolution was passed asking for legislation on the 
lines indicated in the Bill. It would be necessarv to amend the Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act in the manner indicated in the Bill to give the Union Boards power to 
carry out the works. 

In moving the Bill, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu said that he was sure that 
people of all districts of Bengal would welcome this measure for not only in West 
and North Bengal but also in East Bengal there were many tanks which could be 
improved and used for the purpose of drinking water. There might be, the speaker 
admitted, some defects and imperfections here and there in the measure, but there 
could not be two opinions about the principal objects of the Bill. So far as the 
provision of the Bill was concerned he claimed the sympathy of the members of 
the House towards it. 

Major J. B. Kindersley opposed the motion on behalf of the Government and said 
that Government had realised for some time past that some steps should be taken 
and taken early to improve the condition of these tanks for the facility of irrigation 
more particularly. When the Eural Development Act was being drafted it was 
sought to include provisions in it relating to the same subject. But there were 
thousands of these tanks in Bengal and each one represented separate irrigation 
work. The application of the Development Act to such an enormous number of 
tanks would seem to be impracticable. The present Bill would commit Government 
to indefinite financial liability. It was the duty of the Government to carry out 
comprehensive schemes leaving the smaller one like the present to the proprietors 
of villages. Moreover, during the monsoon of 1935-36 even those tanks which had 
some use were dry, and a great deal of relief work was hampered. Concluding he 
req[uested the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. N, K. Basu accordingly withdrew his motion. 

The Fisheries Bill 

The Bengal Fisheries Bill sponsored by Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bal which 
sought to protect the rights of bonafide fishermen, was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. 

The Bengal Cess Amendment Bill moved by Baja Bahadur Bhupendra Narain 
Sinha of Nashipur which aimed at amending the Oess Act of 1818 was withdrawn. 
The Bengal Weights and Measures of Capacity Bill moved by Maulvi Abdul 
Hakim was rejected by the House by 46 to 17 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Amend. ^Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER r—Tho Council passed to-day the Presidency Towns Insolvency 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill and voted supplementary grants on various heads of 
which the most important was the grant of Rs. 1,65,500 for granting advances to 
the detenus who have received industrial training. 

The principal object of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Bill was to appoint a 
salaried officer as Official Assignee and the cost of his office should be met from the 
fees and commission arising from the administration of insolvents’ estate. The 
judicial control of the Official Assignee would remain with the High Court and the 
administrative control of the officer and his staff would be transferred to the Local 
Government. The appointment of the Official Assignee would be made by the 
Local Government in consultation with the High Court. 

Presenting the report of the Select Committee on the Bill the Hon’ble Sir 
Brojendra Lai Mitter moved that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee 
be taken into consideration. 

Opposing the provision that the appointment of the Official Assignee should bo 
made by Local Government, Mr, Narendra Kumar Basu enquired as to the reason of 
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the proposed change. The Official Assignee had to do a lot of judicial work deciding 
on claims, on validity of control and he must obviously be an Advocate of the High 
Court. Wliat chance, Mr. Easu asked, had the Local Government of judging the merits 
of rival candidates for such a post. The Chief Justice was the only fit person to 
judge. To Mr. Basu the provision in the Bill was merely a crude attempt to derogate 
from the privileges and dignity of the Chief Justice. It had been said, Mr. Basu 
proceeded, that the Administrator-General and the Official Trustee were appointed by 
the Local Government and the provision had been defended on that ground but in 
fact those officers exerised no judicial function. 

Replying, Sir Brojandra refuted the statement of Mr. Basu that the Aministrator- 
General exercised no judicial function. On the contrary he performed many functions 
of the law court. Moreover the Local Government were making such judicial appoint- 
ments like those of Judges of Small Cause Court and Presidency Magistrates. No 
question of dignity was involved therein. The decision had been reached after con- 
sultation with the High Court who had no objection in the appointment of an Official 
Assignee being made by the Local Government. It had been, in fact, included in the 
provision that the High Court would bo consulted when the appointment would be 
made, 

Mr. Basu' 3 motion being lost the measure was passed without any modification. 

The Hon’ble Sir John "Woodhead moved that a sum of Rs. 1,65,500 be granted 
under the head of “Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments’* in 1936-37 
for granting advances to the detenus who had been receiving industrial training. It 
was granted. The Council then adjourned till the 30th. 

Aids to Productive Industries 

Both. NOVEMBER:— On the motion of Nawab Sir K. G. M. Faroqiii^ Minister 
for Industries, the Council imanimonsly adopted to-day the Government’s proposal 
to make an agreement with the company to be ostablishod with the object of 
providing means of affording financial facilities to persons setting up or carrying 
ou business (particularly of small industries) in Bengal who satisfy the company that 
they are not in a position to obtain financial facilities from any other sources. 

Ihe Council also approved a further proposal that if the said company undertakes 
to afford suoh financial facilities to persons trained under the detenus’ training scheme, 
the Government might agree with the company to pay fully tlio amount of any 
losses of capital incurrod by tho company in making loans to such persons. 

Explaining the objects of the proposal, the Minister said that the company with 
whom the Government would eater into an agreement would be registered under 
the Indian Companies Act. To inspire the confidence of investing public, tho 
Government decided to contribute a sum of not exceeding a lakh of rupees towards 
the running expenses of tho said company and oITor a guarantee to the extent of five 
lakhs for recoupment of any losses of capital that might be incurred in respect of 
advances made to approved applicants. Tho financing of detenus also would bo made 
part of the general sohome for extension of credit facilities to deserving small 
industries. The function of tho company would be to maintain an organisation for 
the purchase of raw materials as also for the sale and marketting of finished 
products turned by those undertakings. In short, tho company would have to act as 
the guide, philosopher and friend of its clients to bo indirectly entrusted with 
the rosponsibility of furthering tho industrial progress of the province. 

Non-Aqrioultural Lands Assessment Bill (Contd.) 

Ist. DECEMBER Contrary to expoctatiou very little serious opposition was 
ofiered to the Bengal Non-Agricultural Lauds Assessment Bill, when Sir Broiendra 
Lai Mitter presented in the Council tho report of the Select Committee on the Bill. 
The attendance was unusually thin and little enthusiasm was evidenced among tho 
non-official members, A large number of amendments were not moved. Those 
which were moved were mostly rejected without division and in cases where division 
was demanded the motions were defeated by an overwhelming majority. Altogether 
3 clauses were disposed of during the day. 

Moving the Bill as reported by the Select' Committee, Sir B. L. Mitter pointed out 
that the Bill did not deal with lands _ which wore permanently settled, but only with 
temporarily settled estates. Tho provisions of tho Bill did not apply to agricultural 
lands which were governed by^ the Bengal Tenancy Act, The Hon’ble Member 
emphasised the fact that it was in no way a taxation measure, It did not seek to 
impose fresb taxation as was apprehended in certain quarters. On the contrary the 
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Bill merely provided a machiuery for the purpose of assessing revenue in respect of 
non-agricultural lands . 

The regulation of 1882, proceeded Sir Brojendra Lai, provided for reassessment of 
lands which had once been assessed. But the matter in which the assessment was 
to be carried out had not been laid down. Government had got lands scattered 
all over the province and these lands were settled by Collectors of various 
districts. If no definite principles were laid down for the guidance of the 
Collectors the risk was that assessment might be made on different basis. And 
it was only for the purposes of laying down a principle of uniform assessment 
that the Bill had been put forward. The Government were not going to 
interfere with the relationship eiristing between tenants and their sub-tenants, leaving 
them absolutely free in their mutual dealings. Government, the speaker went on, 
would assess on the same principle which a prudent owner would adopt in respect 
of his laud, that is, they would only charge moderate rents which would not be 
oppressive to the tenants. Government wore prepared to make certain generous 
concessions where they wore called for. The Bill had provided concessions to be 

made to good house-holders and in cases where lands had been leased to 

persons for residential purposes. Concluding, Sir B. L. Mitter said that even on the 
previous occasion when the Bill was under discussion he was going to announce 
these concessions to the House, but as the election fever was at that time high the 
members of the Council were not in a mood to listen to him. 

The agenda contaiued a motion to be moved by Sir B. L. Milter which sought to 

exclude land in the Wari Government Estate in the District of Dacca from the scope 
of the measure but the motion was not eventually moved. 

2nd. DECEMBER : — Resuming the consideration of the Bill to-day the Council dealt 
with as many as twenty-seven amendments tabled in the agenda passing six of its 
clauses which were mainly of technical character. 

Discussion was desultory aud confined to the movers of amendments and the 
Member in charge of the Bill or his secretary. Only on one occasion poll was 
demanded which related to the motion of Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das seeking 
to exclude the provision that in estimating a fair and equitable rent the Revenue 
officer should take into consideration the market value of the land to be assessed 
existing at the time when the order for survey was made. The motion was rejected 
by 52 to 25 votes. 

Certain important modifications were mado in a few of the clauses. It was 
recommended by the Select Committee that while estimating a fair and equitable rent 
the Revenue oflicer should, among other things, take into consideration the rent 
which would be payable if the rate were fixed at not more than two per oent of 
the market value. By a motion of Sir B. L. Mitter four per cent was substituted 
for two per oout. 

Babu Premhari Parma's motion for providing that rent settled thus by the 
Revenue officer should not be enhanced during a period of not less than thirty years 
was accepted by the Government. 

Mr. P. Banerjee sought to include by a motion the provision that in considering 
the rents generally paid by the tenants in the vicinity such rents as were fixed 
under abnormal circumstances should be left out of consideration. But as Sir 
Brojendra Lai pointed out that the safeguard proposed had already beeu provided in 
a previous sectiou against assessment being made on the basis of rent fixed under ab- 
normal circumstances, Mr. Banerjee withdrew his motion. The council then adjourned. 

3rd. DECEMBER Almost all the amendments put forward by non- official mem- 
bers were rejected. Only a few which proposed only minor changes were accepted 
by the Government. Tho House then passed the Bill. 

Demands itneer General Administration 

The Bill having been passed, the House took up the consideration of supplementary 
demands for grant by the Government. The Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid moved that a 
sum of Rupees 2,00,000 be granted under the head General Administration in 1936-37 
in connection with the establishment of the Debt Conciliation Board in various districts 
of this province. , , i. m- 

With a view to raising a discussion on the method of formation of Debt Oonoiha- 
tion Boards and the wishes of the people in this respeot, Moulvi Md. Sadeque moved 
a out motion. Mr. Sadeque complained that the creditors were appointed as members 

16 
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of tli 0 boards, and there being very few representatives of debtors on the boards the 
purpose for which the boards were set up would bo frustrated. 

The Hon’ble Kkawaja Sir Nazimuddin suggested that if there were any cause of 
complaint witn regard to the Debt Conciliation Boards, the complaint should forthwith 
be made to the Executive officers like the S. D. 0. or the Magistrates. So long as 
the system of nomination of members would prevail there would be such complaints. 
He pleaded that the Boards should first be given a fair tiial. The cut motion was rejected. 

Demands under Co-operative Credit 

The Hon’ble Nawah Sir Mohiudin J^aroqui then moved that a sum of Rs. 
1,70,000 be granted for expenditure under the minor head “Co-operative Credit.” In 
the Co-operative Credit movement, said Sir Mohiuddin in putting forward the demand, 
the Provincial Bank occupied a pivotal position. The bank had received a severe 
setback in 1930 as a result of the collapse of the jute sale movement, which inflioted 
a loss of about Ks. 22 lakhs ou the bauk. To meet the situation Government came 
to the assistance of the bank by a guarantee of cash credit of 30 lakhs. In demanding 
the present grant the Government had two objects in view. The first object was to 
put the bank in the way of liq[uiclating the Rs. 22 lakhs and the second object was at 
the same time to put the bauk as regards its revenue income in a position similar to 
that which it would have occupied if it had now at its command _ substantial realised 
reserve, the income on which it could use in reducing rates of interest charged to 
its debtors. 

The method which Government would recommend was the subvention of Rs._ 2 
lakhs annually for a period of 12 years. Government considered that a substantial 
reduction in the rates charged from actual borrower was essential if th 0 _ co-operative 
movement was to re-establish on a firm footing. So long as the Provincial Bank was 
unable to reduce its rates it would be retarding the grant to the cultivators of con- 
cessions which would bring his interest, rates down from their present high figure. The 
yearly subvention, continued the speaker, of Rs. 2 lakhs for 12 years would allow for 
employment of as much as Rs. 50,000 annually in the furtherance of the policy of 
bringing down interest charges. This step, Nawab Faroijui expected, would tend to a 
great extent to ease the economic position of the^ members of the village co-operative 
societies, make their investments mobile and revitalise the entire co-operative move- 
ment. Out of the subsidy for this year, concluded the speaker, Rs. 80,000 would be 
found by re-appropriation from savings under the grant made by the Council in 
connection with the expansion of departmental staff. The supplementary grant asked 
for is to supply the balance of Rs. 1,70,000. 

Mr, W, C, Wordsworth and Mr. J. N. Basu congratulated the Hon’ble Minister on 
the proposed scheme. The demand was voted by the House and the House adjourned. 

Agricultural Institute 

4lh. DECEMBER —The only business which the Council was called upon to do on 
this day was a demand for a token grant of rupee one moved by Bawah Sir 
Mohiuddin Farog[ui for expenditure ou the construction with the scheme for the 
establishment of an Agricultural Institute at Daulatpur in tho district of Khulna. The 
object of the scheme is to find a partial solution to the problem of middle class un- 
employment and providing means for the development of the countryside. The scheme 
aims at affecting a closer touch between educational institutions and the practical side 
of rural life and euabhng the trained men* to start agricultural enterprises of their 
own either individually or co-oporativiy or to find employment in private zamindary 
estates, The Institute will import higlier education in agriculture. The course of the 
studio will be two years. Admission, will be open to students who have completed the 
science course for the I. So. examination. It is proposed to provide for the training 
of 50 students per annum. The course of training will include both^ theoretical and 
prEictioal agriculture. Special attention will also be given to marketing particularly co- 
operative marketing. The estimates of the scheme wiH involve a capital expenditure 
of Rs. 200,000 and recurring expenditure Rs. 28,000. The demand was passed. 

Farewell Speeches 

Speeches expressive of felicitations aud bidding farewell, as usual, on such occasions 
were made by the members of the Council, tho Leader of the House, of course, taking 
the lead. In their estimate of the services which the Bengal Parliament had, during 
this unusually long period, rendered to this province, the speakers differed widely. 
Efforts were no doubt made to avoid introduction of controversial topics but there 
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was, on occasions, a rift in the lute. The Council in the estimate of its President, 
had been during these years a nursery of constitutionalism, discipline and patriotism. 

Dr. N. (7. Sen Qupta^ who spoke on behalf of the Opposition, however, indulged 
in some plain-speaking. It was his opinion that during these long years they had 
ploughed in the sands reaping a permanent harvest of futility. The achievements of 
the Council according to him was very meagre. 

Mr. «/. iV. Basu, like a good moderate, struck a middle course. He would not desire 
to refer to the work which this legislature had done, but nevertheless he would al- 
ways hope for the best and pray that his countrymen might be worthy of better times. 

A cautious Englishman, Mr. Eric Stud^ declined to form at the very moment a 
full estimate of the work which had been done by the Council. But, he was sure, 
that it had been laying one of the foundation stones of the biggest constitutional ex- 
periment in this province. 

Governor’s Fairwell Speech 

At half past twelve when the business was over the Council was adjourned. His 
Excellency Sir John Anderson then addressed the members of the House. After thank- 
ing them for their co-operation in the difficult times during his term of office, 
His Excellency said 

“Tou have been assailed for your support of the Executive in enacting measures 
to deal effectively with organised disorder and terrorism. But you may have the 
consolation of knowing that thereby you have helped to surmount the greatest 
obstacle to the political progress in Bengal. In the permanence of this legislation, 
Bengal has a guarantee for the future that she never enjoyed in the past. Let ns 
be under no illusion about this. It is ouly because the gangster and the gun-man 
have been brought under control that Bengal is now in a position' to march in step 
with other Provinces of India on the path to Responsible Government. There can 
be no such things as free elections or a democratic government in a country that 
tolerates the rule of the political gangster and if men believe in free institutions they 
need not he ashamed of having the courage to defend them.” 

Reviewing the achievements of the Bengal Council during the last 16 years since 
tho introduction of the Montford Reforms, His Excellency paid a handsome tribute 
to the part played by Desha baudhu 0. R. Das in the Councij. His Excellency said ; 
‘‘For the most part, the composition and complexion of this Provincial Legislature 
were conditioned by political developments transcending the scope of purely provin- 
cial affairs and the death of late C. R, Das removed from the field of the Provincial 
Politics a strong personality who, whatever may bo said of his previous negative 
attitude, had begun to conceive the idea of not merely of a constructive as opposed 
to destructive opposition but even an active co-oporation.” 

The Council was then prorogued by order of His Excellency. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Poona — 7th. September to 7thi October 1936 

Match Factory Strike 

The first day of the autamu session of the Bombay Legislative Counoil met at 
Poona on 7th. September 1936. After formal business Mr. J5a/c/ia?e moved permission 
of the House for an adjournment motion to consider the question of the unsa- 
tisfactory attitude of the Resident Magistrate at Kalyan towards workers on strike in 
the match factory at Ambernath, 

The Horm Member opposed it on the ground that the matter might come up 
before law courts and it was not desirable for the House to discuss the motion of 
adjournment. Leave was refused for the motion. 

Dt. Municipalities Amend. Act 

The House then passed the second and third readings of the Bombay District Munici- 
palities Amendment Act to make it legally possible for municipalities to recover 
arrears and then adjourned. 

Famne Relief in Bombay 

8th, SEPTEMBER An adjournment motion to discuss the ^hinsatisfactory and 
inadequate measures” taken by the Govonimoiit for relief oE famine conditions in 
parts of the presidency was carried without division in the Council. Tho motion 
was brought forward by Mr. Patel and was supported by the Non-Brahmin group. 

Mr. Cooper^ Revenue Member, opposing said that the motion was premature. 
Referring to the Government communique i.ssued on tho subject he pointed out that 
the Government had taken necessary steps to relieve drought. They wore watching 
the situation and every possible relief would be given in time. 

Other speakers criticised tho “wait and see policy” of tho Government and 
declared that relief should be timely and immediate. Tlioy urged that the Govern- 
ment should open relief centres, cattle camps etc. The Government had allotted two 
lakhs of rupees which was not enough to meet fully the situation, for which at 
least fifty lakhs of rupees would be necessary. 

Closure was applied and the motion was'p^^t to vote and oarriod amidst applause, 
the Government not challenging a division. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills 

9th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Cooper^ Finance Member, road out tolograms stating that 
heavy rains had fallen in Oujrat and good rain in Ahmcdanagar District. The news 
was greeted with applause. 

The Council then continued consideration of official Bills. After discussion consider- 
ation of the Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act was postponed till the next 
week by 39 votes to 15. 

Parsi Trusts Reoistration Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER After some discussions turning down several amendments, 
the House passed the second reading of tho Pai'si Trusts Registration Bill moved by 
Dr. Gilder, The House then adjourned. 

Debt Conciliation Boards Bill 

ISih* SEPTEMBER The Council referred to a select committee the Debt Con- 
ciliation Boards Bill moved by Mr. V. AT. PatiL 

Although there were differences of details, all sections of the House agreed to 
the principle for making provision for relief of the agriculturists. 

Khan Bahadur Cooper,, Reveuuo and Finance Member, said that tho Government 
accepted the principle suggested with reference to the Select Committee. 

Earlier, the House passed the third reading of the of the Gilder's Parsi Tntsts Bill^ 
The Electoral Roll— Adj. Motion 

16th.^ SEPTEMBER .■ — The Council rejected by 19 votes to 39, Dr. B. G, Vad's 
(University) adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s alleged narrow inter- 
pretation of the rules which disenfranchised many persons in the University consti- 
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taency. Dr. Yad declared that the Governmeat was not fair to the University cons- 
tituency in which many graduates were penalised and he urged the Government to 
interpret the rules in spirit and not in letter. 

Mr. B. D. Cooper^ Finance Member, opposed the motion on the ground that to ask 
the Government to make alterations now was out of the question. The Government 
could not go counter to the order- in-Council. 

Mr. Garrett^ Chief Secretary to the Government, pointed out that alterations in 
the electoral list were not possible now except ,by the revising authority. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost. 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. Bakkale's Bill seeking modification of 
the Government’s powers over co-operative societies, which was not finished when 
the House adjourned. 

Govt. & Co-opERAirvE Societies 

17ih. SEPTEMBER An adjournment motion to criticise the Government’s action 
in intervening in the work of the Karnatak Co-operative Central Bank at Dharwar 
by appointing a new board was turned down by the Council to-day, when the House 
refused leave to Mr. R. B. Soman (Congress) to move an adjournment motion to 
discuss the matter. 

The 15 supporters of the adjournment included Mr. T. S. Kennedy (European 
group) who opined that a useful convention might be^ established that before taking 
such action, the Government might invite public opinion. 

The House later rejected bj’- 44 votes to 16, Mr. Bakhale's motion, seeking modifi- 
cation of the Government’s powers over co-opercative societies. _ ^ ^ 

Discussion was not finished over Rao Saheb Kzilkarni^a motion on a similar subject 
whan the House adjourned. 

Opium Control Bill 

I 81 I 1 . SEPTEMBER Some brisk work was done by the Council to-day, which 
considered as many as four bills, passing two through the three reading stages. 

The Bill to control the practiootof opium smoking and suppress dens in the Bombay 
City, introduced by Dewau Bahadur Kamhli, passed the first reading. 

Lunacy Act Amend. Bill 

The House earlier passed the Indian Lunacy Act Amendment Bill in its application 
to the presidency and also Bomfiay City Municipal Act Amendment Bill, lowering the 
franohiso qualification in the City. 

The Tobacco Bill 

After some discussion, the House threw out by 27 votes to 13 Rao Saheb 
KulharnVa motion seeking amendment of the Tobacco Act rules. The House then 
adjourned till the 2lst. 

The Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

2 Ut. SEPTEMBER The Council spent the entire sitting to-day on consideration 
of the Amendment of the Bombay Local Boards Act and discussing amendments 
thereto with a view to wedening the franchise. 

Sir AU Mahomed Khan Delhavi^ Minister of Local Self-Government, moved a oom- 
prehensvie amendment meeting the wishes of the House. 

Bao Bahadur Bole moved an amendment proposing adult franchise for local bodies. 
Discussion had not finished when the House rose. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER After debating for nearly three days and rejecting to-day 
four amendments, the Council accepted the Government’s amendment with a view to 
widening the franchise and bringing the same into line with the new Assembly 

franchise. , . ^ i 1 

Rao Bahadur Bole's amendment proposing adult franchise was rejected by 27 votes 
to 46, while Mr. Siirve’s amendment seeking to give adult franchise to Scheduled 
Classes was thrown out by 17 votes to 42, The House threw out two other amendments 
and passed the second reading of the same Bill and then adjourned. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Council passed the third reading of the Bill to-day. 
The Bill was opposed by Non-Brahmins on the ground that widening of the franchise 
would increase the number of voters belonging to the advanced community and mili- 
tate against scheduled classes. 
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Opium Coitteol Bill (Contd.) 

After discussion, the House passed the Local Boards Act Amend. Bill and took up 
the second reading of the Bill to control opium smoking in Bombay City. Discussion 
had not finished when the House adjourned. 

24th. SEPTEMBER The Bill to contiol opium smoking in Bombay City passed 
the second and third readings to-day in the Council, which discussed the same for 
nearly a week. 

Peeventiok to Animal Cruelty Bill 

The House also passed the Bill the object of which was to prevent unnecessary 
cruelty to auimals. The Bill empowered police to order detention of animals in a 
dispensary or suitable plaoo till produced in court. 

Supplementary Demands 

26th, SEPTEMBER To-day’s sitting of the Council was taken up with the 

su^jplementary demands. The House voted three grants in connection with medical 
relief in the Presidency, the most important being the grant for the prevention of 
plague. For the systematic destruction of rats through local agencies in the plague- 
infected districts, the House agrcod to grant Rs. 11,250 for a medical officer, staff, etc. 

Demands of Es. 4,350 for the roconstruction o£ the Thana Hospital, Rs. 1,872 

to meet the extra cost of ward boys, ayahs and the purchase of the necessary drugs 
for the special department and treatment of venereal diseases in the J, J. flospital, 
Bombay, were also granted. 

28th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-clay, in answer to a q^uestion by Mr. 

Bahhalp^ Sir Alimafiomed Khan Dclhavi said that the creeds professed by parties 
in the Belgaum District Board had no influence on the nomination of commissioner 
by the Government. 

The discussion on the grant of Rs. 3,G25 for the appointment of epidemic medical 
officers was then resumod. It was proposed to have a permanent staff under the 
Public Health Department in those districts where opidomics occurred year after year. 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif said that his disirict contained places where they had 
plague all the year round and often cholera. The provision of one medical man 

therefore would hot be sufficient for his area. 

The MinisUr for Local Self-Government thought that tho Government could carry 
out the scheme more offioiontly than local boards though he hoped the time was not 
far distant when such duties would have to devolve ou these bodies. The grant was passed. 

The next demand for Rs. 975 to provide suclsidios from December to private 
medical practitioners in selected rural areas was also passed. Each of such medical 
men will be in charge of three or four villages which he will be expected to visit on 
speciQed days of the week. 

Mr. Soman appealed for support for Indian systems of medicine. Mr. BoyU 
inquired if the Govornment would have any control over these men. The Minister 
replying, said that tho general idea was to bring properly qualified men from cities 
to rural areas. They would be paid Rs. 50 a month and would be allowed private 
practice. 

No one, least of all the Government, was against the Indian systems of medicine 
but they required properly qualified men and it was difficult to select the right men 
from a group that also included sadhus and quacks. Ho hoped that later the Govern- 
ment would establish colleges for proper training of men in theso systems. 

The House agreed lo a demand for Rs. 5,350 for the establishment for two 
additional High Court Judges. 

_ Mr. Kulkarni complained that out of 365 days more than ICO were spent by the 
High Court in holidays. He wanted Saturdays to be made full working days and the 
administrative work to be given to some capable man, Mr. C, N. Patel thought that 
the remedy lay in establishing more civil courts in Bombay. ^ He considered that 
High Court Judges had plenty of work and needed all their holidays including 
Saturdays. The Home Member^ replying, said that about three or four years ago 
the Government had come to the conclusion that city courts were not necessary and 
the idea was now dead. The House at this stage adjourned till the 30th, 

30th. SEPTEMBER The roads policy of the Bombay Government was explained 
in the Council to-day, when a demand for Rs, 1,60,000 was made for modernising 
certain roads in Poona. 
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Members wanted to know the Government’s policy regarding the road fund of 
Es. 40 lakhs. 

Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavh speaking at length, pointed out the Government 
of India’s attitude towards the question and said that before the Government of 
India could allot grants, provinces must adopt a policy which tended to bring more 
revenue to railways. He hoped to bring round the Government of India to the 
needs of the Province. 

Another important supplementary grant voted to-day was a demand for Es. 5,000 
made by Sir Robert Bell for the supply of wireless equipment to the police of Bombay 
City. The Government proposed to start the experiment of using wireless, as it had 
beon found that the telephone and motor transport break down sometime during 
communal riots and widespread industrial disturbances. 

1st. OCTOBER After some discussion, the Council voted to-day Khan Bahadur 
Cooper^s demand for grant of Rs. 10 lakhs for agricultural relief. Of the amount, 
Rs. 7 and a half lakhs were to cover the anticipated requirements of tagai advances 
for Deccan, Gujerat aud Karnatak agriculturists and Rs. 2 and a half lakhs as loan 

to the Thakor of Amod on security of talukdari lauds to defray the debt incurred 

by his predecessors. 

Sir Rohei t Bell moved for a domaud of Rs. 2 lakhs for construction of roads and 
drains in the Back Bay Reclamation area, which was granted. 

Fahune Relief Fukd Bill 

2nd. OCTOBER The bill to provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
Famine Relief Fund in the presidency passed three readings in the Council to-day. 

The Finatice Member dwelt on the necessity for the fund, as the present one 

would cease to exist after the new India Act, aud the money would merge with 

general finances. 

The Finance Member said that the minimum balance of the Fund would be Rs. 63 
lakhs, as recommeudad by the Public Accounts Committee. A suggestion to increase 
the minimum balance to Rs. 75 lakhs was negatived. 

■Weights and Measures Amend. Bill 

3rd. OCTOBER A Bill amending the AVeights and Measures Act passed all 
the three readings to-day iu the Council without much discussion. This Bill which 
was the last Government Bill during the dyarchy washintroduced by Sir M, K. DMavi 
the object of which was to authorise certain local bodies to stamp weights and measures 
and levy fees. 

The House then considered, on the motion of the Finance Member^ the Finance 
Committee’s report. Discussion was not finished when the House adjourned to meet 
on the 5th. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

5th OCTOBER The Council discussed the Public Accounts Committee’s report 
for 1934-35 and rejected Rao Sahib Kulkar?ii'^ amendment that the House should not 
approve the Government’s appropriation account. 

Mr. Kulharni^ criticising the Government on its debt position, said that it left the 
Presidency in a bad way. He accused the Government of over-budgeting though 
retrenchment was the avowed policy, resulting in some departments being starved. 

Sir Robert Bell^ Home Member, said that if members worked to within 10 per 
cent of their own domestic budgets as the Bombay Government had done, they would 
have reason to congratulate themselves. , . 

Khan Bahadur D. E. Cooper, Finance Member, said that over-bndgeting was due 
partly to the fact that land revenue was not capable of expansion. Excise revenue 
was showing a downward trend and in spite of all the Government’s efforts, expen- 
diture was rising. 

District Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

6th. OCTOBER The Council rejected to-day Rao Bahadur Parulekar s Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Municipal Act to provide a scheme of joint octroi collec- 
tion. Sir A. M, AT. Dehlavi, opposing, pointed out that the matter might be left to 
the new Government. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 7th. October, 
when after some formal business the Council was prorogued by order of his Excellency 
the Governor. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 

Winter Session — Lucknow — 3rd. November to 4th. December 1936 

Enquiry into ■W’oeein& op Su&iLEOA.NE Rules 

Tho last session of the U. P. Legislative Conncil before its impending dissolution 
commenced at Lucknow on the 3rd. November 1936 with a thin non-official 
attendance. 

The major part of the day was devoted to the discussion of the resolution moved 
by Babu Ram Bahadur Sa/csena urging the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the working of sugarcane rules in general and the prices of sugarcane fixed by 
Government in particular. 

The mover in an able and well-reasoned speech emphasized that the existing 
rules were too harsh so far as the factory owners were concerned, while the cane- 
growers did not secure adequate return for their crop on account of the prices fixed 
by Government. 

As the resolution related to one of the major industries of the province it 
naturally evoked a lengthy debate and almost all the members who spoke supported 
it. The AJ mister for Education^ speaking on behalf of Government, admitted that 
the rules were not perfect and Government had only given effect to the unanimous 
conclusions arrived at between cane-growers and sugar manufacturers at the confe- 
rences convened in the last three years. As the rules for the current sugar season 
had already been issued, he thought that enquiry by a committee at this time would 
serve no useful purpose. The resolution was carried nem eon. 

Remissions in Revenue and Rent 

The second resolution urged the relaxation of rules governing remission in revenue 
and rent owing to the recent floods and excessive rams. 

Sir Joseph Olay^ Finance Member, made a sympathetic speech in reply, pointing 
out that the final orders of the Government would be passed in a month after the 
receipt of full reports from all the districts which had suffered iu the recent floods. 
He gave figures of the amounts already granted by Government for the relief of the 
distressed people in various divisions and added that a full statement would be 
published in leply to the question that had been tabled by the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Clmiiamaui. 

All sections of the House felt assured that the Government realized the vast 
magnitude of the recent flood disaster and the enormous losses suffered by the 
people. The resolution was accepted by the Finance Member and the Council 
adjourned, 

New Avenues oe CJne.mployment 

The Secretary to the Industries Department next placed before the Council a statement 
showing the action taken by Government on the report of the United Provinces 
Unemployment Oommittee. The statomeut covers the stage reached by each of the 
schemes undertaken up to the end of October, 1936. 

Sixteen students wero selected for practical training in agriculture but only 13 
have actually joined farms. Seven others will bo selected by the Director of Agri- 
culture from among applicants and students of the Agricultural College* 

The scheme for instruction in estate management has been held up owing to the 
fact that no changes in the Cawnpore Agricultural College curriculum can be made 
without the approval of Agra University. The question of fitting in such instruction 
with ordinary tutorial work is under examination. 

Three students for a two-year course for a dairying diploma have been selected 
and are under training at the Agricultural Institute in Nainital and the selection for 
a six-month course in organized supply of milk and milk products will be made before 
that course is due to begin. 

The syllabus for training in orgauizod supply of eggs, poultry, etc., has been 
drawn up and the selection of suitable candidates desirous of undergoing training is 
expected to be completed soon. 
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Students have been selected for deputation for veterinary training. Six centres of 
agricultural improvement in canal areas have been set up and wort has been started. 

As regards medical relief a district health scheme has been extended to four 
districts and three travelling dispensaries have been revived. Some of the rural 
dispensaries to receive grants have been selected. An additional grant has been 
placed at the disposal of the Board of Indian Medicine and applications have been 
invited from promising medical graduates and licentiates willing to settle down to 
medical practice in rural areas. 

Under heads not involving additional expenditure a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has been set up and the secretary has started preli- 
minary wort in connexion with educational reorganisation. The Government have 
issued orders asting the Director of Public Instruction to set up advisory committees 
charged with duties of advising students as to careers and of endeavouring to find 
employment for former students of the institution. The question of reform of legal 
education is under examination in consultation with universities. 

Non-ofpicial Eesolutions 

4tb. NOVEMBER :--The Council disposed of three non-official resolutions to-day. 

Eai Bahadur Thakur Eamtman Singh moved the suspension of enforced enhance- 
ment in rates of irrigation in the area served by the Sarda Canal. The Finance Mem- 
ber opposed the resolution as also an amendment which desired to suspend enhance- 
ment for two years. The amendment was carried without a division. 

Khan Bahadur NisaruUah^s resolution for the allotment of four days for discus- 
sion of the Hidayat Moslem Waqf Bill was agreed upon. 

A resolution notified by Mr. (7.-7. Chintamani to establish "advisory councils in 
districts to assist collectors as proposed by the decentralization commission and as re- 
commended by the United Provinces Legislative Council in 1922, was moved by Rao 
Krishnapal Singh and though opposed by Government it was passed without a 
division. 

OmoiAL Bills 

Sth. NOVEMBER The Council passed the U. P. Cotton Pest Control Bill, as re- 
ported^ by the select committee, the U. P. Famine Relief Fund Bill, and the Bill 
amending rules made under the U. P. Encumbered Estates Act, 1934. 

Three amendments moved to the Famine Relief Fund Bill were rejected. Rao 
Krishnapal Smgh moved an amendment to the effect that the balance out of tho 
fund not used by Government be invested in the provincial Laud Mortgage Bank, to 
be available to agriculturists. He wauted the Finance Member not to bind tho hands 
of the next Government, 

The Finance Member^ opposing, said that under the rulo made by the Secretary 
of State tho Government were precluded from investing money except in securities 
with the Government of India. 

Mr. Brijmdra Prasad moved an amendment that if there should be a slump in 
prices, help would be given from this fund. 

Rai Rajeshioari Prasad proposed an amendment to this amendment— that help 
should be given if there is a slump in tho prices of agricultural products. As already 
stated, all the amendments were lost. 

The House next passed the 27. P. Regulation of Sales (Amendment) Bill, 

Supplementary Grants 

After lunch, tho Fmance Member presented the demand for supplementary grants 
under the head ‘^Interest on Debt” in the financial year 1936-37, Rai Goviud Chandra 
objected to tho payment of Rs. 1,200 to the Reserve Bank as commission for manage- 
ment of loans. On a division, only seven voted for the objection while the entire 
Government block opposed.^ 

The House voted demands for excess grants relating to the financial year 1934-35 
and supplementary grants under heads Public Health, Interest on Debt and Land 
Revenue for tho uaancial year 1936-37. The Council then adjourned. 

U. P, Undbro-round Waters Bill 

6tli. NOVEMBER Contrary to expectation the remaining official business was 
not finished in to-day’s Council and consequently the non-omcial resolutions oould 
not be discussed, 

17 
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In asking for leave of the House to withdraw the United Provinces Underground 
Waters Bill introduced in the Council on June 29, 1936 and circulated for the pur- 
pose of eliciting opinion thereon, Sir Joseph Clay^ Finance Member, spoke with un- 
usual animation and warmth in justification of this measure and sought to throw res- 
ponsibility on the Council for any eventualities that might occur in future in respect 
of underground water supply. He characterised as extremely unfair the 'criticisms 
that this bill was an attempt to establish Government monopoly of underground waters 
and that it was an unjustifiable interference with the liberty of the subject and the 
constitutional rights of the zamindars. 

‘Confiscation without compensation* was the apt description of the bill given by 
the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Chintaman% at the time the Bill was first intro- 
duced at Nainital and to-day he recalled his criticism that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
would be foremost to be grateful to Government for proposing to give legislative 
effect to the confiscatory principle underlying the bill. He congratulated the Finance 
Member personally on the animation and warmth of his speech and as a Member of 
the Government on the belated wisdom that had dawned upon them. 

U. P. State Tubewells Bill 

After this bill was allowed to be withdrawn, the Ft9iance Member introduced the 
United Provinces State Tube wells Bill which was referred to a select committee on 
the motion of Mr. Chintamani. The bill only sought to apply certain provisions of the 
Northern India Canal and Drainage Act of 1873 to the administration of state tube- 
wells and was of a very non-contentions nature. It was, therefore, expected that the 
select committee will not take more than an hour or two and the committee was 
asked to report by Monday so that the bill might be passed into law during this 
session. 

Prepaeation op Supplementary Estimates Volume 

There was something like a storm in the tea cup owing to the mistake of the 
Finance department in the preparation of the volume of supplementary estimates. 

The House having passed a resolution in June last recommending to the Govern- 
ment not to spend the allotment (voted in the budget session) of Rs, 10,000 for ren- 
dering financial assistance for the education of Indian Christians ‘whose origin among 
the depressed classes’, it looked strange, that the Education Minister’s token demand 
of ten rupees to enable the sum already voted to be spent was again printed both 
under the very heading which raised a storm of protest both in March and June. 

A point of order was raised by Shaikh Habibullah that the House could not re- 
discuss a resolution raising substantially the same question within six months. The 
Education Minister explained that he had fully carried out the wishes of the House 
in this matter and it was the mistake of the Finance department that the same 
heading was repeated in the memorandum of the supplementary estimates. 

The point of order was ruled out as the Minister agreed to delete the objectionable 
words ‘whose origin is among the depressed classes’. 

Shaikh Hdbxbullah then moved for omission of the token demand but the House 
rejected his motion as the Education Minister had fully met the objection raised in 
June last. The discussion of the supplementary estimates had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 


The Governor’s Speech 

7th. NOVEMBER The achievements of the present constitution with its defects 
and oonmromises during the last 15 years were enumerated by his Excellency Sir 
Harry Haig addressing the council for the last time this morning. 

The most striking advance achieved, His Excellency said, had been perhaps in the 
sphere of education which had absorbed the greater part of the increased resources 
which the province had obtained under the present constitution. 

Referring to agriculture, the Governor said that the Department had passed beyond 
the stage of mere research and investigation to that of demonstration and propaganda 
and the results of research were being brought home to the cultivator, in the fields. 

The progress of irrigation during the period had been one of the most remarkable 
features in the life of the province. 

His Excellency said that in no comparable period of the past had so much been 
done to promote the stability of rural economic structure and expressed the belief 
that the policy of the rural development movement was like laying the foundation for 
a new life in the villages and a great advance in the happiness, intelligence and 
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prosperity. The policy of the Government Lad been to increase the stability of tenure of 
a tenant, to ensure that he was protected over reasonable periods from enhancement 
of rent. Throughout the duration of the Constitution the Government had devoted a 
great deal of attention to the endeavour to expand industrial activity and to establish 
new industries in the province 

Referring to the new Constitution, the Governor said that there could be no ques- 
tion of the elections being a struggle between the Government and the people. 
Contest between parties reflect the main tendencies existing in the province. “We 
presume,” His Excellency said, “that any party which goes to the electorate with 
promises of what it will do, intends, if returned with a majority, to try to carry out 
tJiose promises through the Constitution, that is, by forming a Government and work- 
ing it in a constitutional way. 

“It is sometimes cast up against those who are participating in these elections, 
that they are seeking office. There is nothing discreditable in this. On the contraryj 
it would be those who might seek to use the majority not for the purpose of 
forming a Government and taking office, but for the purpose of promoting unconsti- 
tutional activity who would have to answer at the bar of public opinion.” 

Dealing with the financial position, the Finance Member said : — ^ 

“We paid back an additional lakh towards our debt to the Provincial Loans Fund 
and we spent Rs. 2 lakhs on rural development out of the grant received from the 
Government of India. 

“On the other hand, we advanced to local bodies and other borrower's Rs. 3 lakhs 
less than we expected. 

“The payment of commuted value of pensions cost us Rs. 3 lakhs less than our 
estimate, and we spent Rs. 2 lakhs less than we had intended from the Central Road 
Development account, whilst other heads show a saving of Rs. 1 lakh. Taking all 
theso items together, we obtain a net reduction in our disbursements of Rs. 2 lakhs”. 

The Hidayai Muslim W’aqf Bill 

9ih. NOVEMBER Speaking to-day on the Waqf Bill introduced by Mr. Hafiz 
Muhammad '•Ibrahim^ Sir J, P. Srivastava^ Education Minister, informed the 
House that hitherto the Select Committee was proceeding on the assumption based 
on the Iqbal Ahmed Committee report that the total income of W'aqfs proposed to be 
included within the scope of the Bill was in the neighbourhood of Ks. 40,00,000. 

Supervising machinery to be set up under the let, he said, would cost about 
Rs. 1,00,000 annually. From the figures supplied by the district magistrate it appeared 
that the total income of both Shia and Sunni AVaqfs did not exceed Rs, 3,59,000 and 
on the basis of contributions fixed by the select commitLeo only a sum of Rs. 17,500 
would be at the disposal of the central boards for administrative purposes, which 
sum the Minister thought was totally inadequate. 

Other Moslem members pressed for the passage of the Bill. Nawahxtada Lm^at 
Ali Khan pointed out that under Clause IV of the Bill surveyors would havo to be 
appointed to find out the income of W'aqfs. He suggested that the Government 
should not at this stage have opposed the passage of tlie Bill. If surveyors found 
enough money not forthcoming lor their administration the proposed machinery would 
not come into existence. 

The Minister suggested postponement till the next day with a view to giving the 
Government time to consider the proposal. To this the House agreed. Other non-official 
Bills were either rejected or not moved. 

The Madhb-b-Sahaba Agitation 

10th. NOVEMBER A tense atmosphere prevailed to-day when numerous ques- 
tions were addressed to Kunicar Sir Maharaj Singhs Home Member, by the Muslim 
members concerning the orders which were promulgated by the deputy commissioner of 
Lucknow under sec. 144, Or. P. 0. on every Friday in connection with the madh^e- 
sahaba agitation among the Sunnis. 

Failing to get redress of their^grievances against the local magistracy, a notice of his 
intention to move the adjournment of the House was immediately handed over to 
the President by Naioabazada Mohd. Liaquat Ali Khan. The issue raised by the 
motion was the refusal of the Government to stop the local authorities at Lucknow 
from interfering in the public recitation of madh-e- sahaba which was a legitimate 
religious right of the Muslims, Objection to tho discussion of the motion was raised 
by the Finance Member on the ground that it was not an urgent matter and by the 
Home Member on the ground that it might accentuate tho ill feeling already existing 
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betweea the Sunnis and Shias of Lucknow. The Home Member further stated that 
a deputation of Muslims was going to wait on his Excellency the Governor on Nov* 
14 and appealed to the good sense of the members to await the result. 

Nawabzada Liaquat AH Khan pointed out that arrests were being made on every 
Friday under sec. 144 and the Muslim feeling was greatly agitated over the matter, 
whereupon the President considered that there was great force in the contention that 
it was a matter of continuing grievance and held that the motion was in order. 

Exactly at 2-30 the discussion commenced and the motion for adjournment was 
unanimously carried shortly before 4-30. The Home Member did not challenge a 
division. The Council then adjourned till the first of December. 

The Bid ay at Muslim VTaqf Bill (Contd.) 

Ist, DECEMBER A bombshell was thrown upon the Council to-day by Sir 
Jwala Prasad Srivastava^ Minister for Education, by his statement explaining the 
attitude of the Government towards the Hidayat Muslina 'Waqf Bill in which Muslim 
members were vitally interested with a view to secure better government and admi- 
nistration of certain classes of Muslim Waqfs. 

The order paper contained a number of amendments against the name of the hon. 
Minister to be moved on behalf of the Government, the most important of which re- 
lated to the appointment of commissioners of ’W'aqfs for the purpose of making a 
survey of their income, 

^ The other amendments were for the deletion of all remaining clauses in the Bill 
with the exception of clause 4 providing for the appointment of such commissioners. 

The Minister in the course of an elaborate statement emphasized the imperative 
need of such a survey being made in the first instance, as the figures obtained from 
district magistrates in respect of 44 districts showed that the two boards could ex- 
pect to get an income of only Rs. 26,200 against the expected expenditure of at least 
Es. 1 lakh. 

As the accuracy of the reports received from the district magistrates was assailed 
by several members, the Government considered it essential to obtain fuller and more 
reliable information on this subject by instituting a statutory survey of 'W&qis con- 
ducted through commissioners specially appointed for the purpose with the power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses for the production of documents, etc. The 
Minister added that the Government felt that without this data, it was impossible to 
proceed. 

At the conclusion of the Minister’s statement, Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat 
Ali Khan^ on behalf of Muslim members in the House, moved for the postponement of 
further discussion on the Bill till the next day so that Muslim members might be able 
to take stock of the whole situation created by the Minister’s statement. The motion for 
postponement was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

^ 2nd. DECEMBER : — After prolonged confabulations between Sir J. P. Srivasiava^ 
Minister for Education, and officials on the one side and Muslim members on the other, 
between whom a fundamental divergence of opinion had arisen regarding the Muslim 
"W’aqfs Bill, the Council met to-day. A statement subsequently made by the Minister 
showed that as a result of private talks and discussions, an agreement had been 
reached on many points of difference and he was not going to move the amendments 
which he had previously tabled but would move certain others instead. 

Muslim members from the outset had insisted on the whole bill being passed, 
whereas the Minister’s speech of yesterday unmistakably indicated the Government’s 
opposition to such a course. In fact, the Minister’s amendments on the order paper 
sought to modify clause 4 relating to a statutory survey of the income of W'aqfs and 
delete almost all other clauses. 

There has, therefore, been a clear climb-down on the part of the Government 
owing to the point that the whole Bill and not a part of it should be placed on the 
statute book in this, the last session of the present Council. 

The Muslim members scored a victory not only in their negotiations with the 
Government but also in the discussion of the Bill in the House. The first test of 
strength with the Government benches came early in the day over the amendment 
moved by the Minister excluding from the purview of the Bill all W'aqfs whose annual 
income was less than Rs. 150. 

This amendment met with a vigorous opposition from Muslim members who con- 
sidered that the exclusion of such W'aqfs which were by no means negligible in 
number would strike at the very root of the bill and defeat its primary purpose. 
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The first divisioQ of the session took place over this amendment which was re- 
jected by the House by 29 votes to 23. ti:„ 4 „ mombBr? tb- 

The result of the division was most unexpected as almost all Hindu members re 

mained neutral and produced not a little consternation amo^ the Treasuiy bencnes. 
After disposing of the first ten clauses of the Bill, the Council adjourned. 

3rd. DECEMBER But for one clause on which discussion was postponed tall 
the next day, the consideration* of all other clauses m the Muslim Waq.fs jjiII was 

concluded to-day. j. -i i- j 

This clause sought to empower the central hoards to realize contrihutious due to 

them by distress and sale of movable propei*ty and was analogous to the provisions in 

the Municipal and District Boards Acts relating to the realization of 
Muslim members including Saiyid Ali Zaheer^ Mr. Zahur Ahmad, 

Hosain^ Shaik Hahihullah and Haji G-aznafarullah strongly supported the addition 
of this new clause and urged that without such powers for the ^ntral boards, tue 

Act would in practice become a dead letter, particularly as the House had ah eady 

agreed to the official amendment that contributions woro not to be roalizoci by 
collectors as arrears of land revenue. , x-. ■ i 

The Minister for J^ducation who at first had opposed this clause later agreed 

to obtain the decision of the Government thereon and the debate was accordingly 

adjourned. , r t • i n n 

There were two divisions in the course of the day, in both of which the uOYern- 
ment won. The first was in regard to the exclusion of four Slna Waqfs from llio 
purview of the Act, to which the Muslim members expressed thoiy opposition and 
the second related to the form and not the substance of Die amendment moved by 
the Education Minister regarding the immediate promulgation of certain sections of 
the Act. Both the amendments over which divisions took place were not oonsidorcd by 
Muslim members to be of major importance. 


4ih. DECEMBER :-~Th 0 Muslim Waqfs Bill was passed into law earlier in the 
day, Muslim members expressed dissatisfaction that the measure was not passou in 
the manner they liked but underwent certain changes during the second reading 
stage in accordance with the terms laid down by the Government,^ ^ 

An important revelation was made by the leader of tho Opposition as regards mo 
reason why Hindu members generally took littlo or no ])art in tho discussion of tho 
bill, which camo as a great surprise upon tho House. He said that ho was at first 
approached by a spokesman on behalf of the Minister for Education to servo ou tho 
select committee and was later asked to withdraw his consent on tho ground that 
Muslim members would not like the presence of Hindu members on the committeo. 

Referring to the Finance Member’s speech Mr. Chmtamani^ on behalf of himsolC 
and his party, entirely repudiated responsibility for tho ^ ill-advised Special Powers 
Act. He regretted that the House was not more economical in its approbation of 
Government than it actually had been. He was glad this ‘Long Council’ had, at 
last, come to an end. ^ ^ 

Warm tributes were paid to the President by Sir Joseph Ciay.^ leader of the 
House, Mr. Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, and_ Icadors of other parlies and 
some other members for his tact, ability, skill and sagacity in conducting tho dolibo- 
rations of the House. , , , 

The hope was expressed by all sections of tho House that he would come out 
successful in the coming election and re-elected the first Speaker of tho now provin- 
cial Legislative Assembly. 

The President made a suitable acknowledgment of tho personal reforencos made 
to him. 

At the conclusion of tho proceedings, tho Council was prorogued by tlio Prosi** 
dent under the orders of H. E. the Governor. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

July Session— Nagpur — 29l;h, July to 6th. August 1936. 

Ex-Cottnoillor’s Appointment Challen&ed 

The July session of the 0. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur on the 
27tli. July 1936 under the presidency of Sir S. W. A. Rizvi. When the Honourable Mr. 
Eoughton advanced to_ the presidential seat to take the oath of allegiance, Mr. Kedar^ 
Opposition Leader, raised a point of order saying that he objected to Mr. Houghton’s 
appointment as temporary Member. The President agreed to give time to Mr. Eedar 
to raise the point of order later on. 

Eaising the point of order later, Mr. Kedar claimed that Mr. Eongh ton’s appoint- 
ment was ultra vires as the circumstances under which'*temporary members could be 
appointed did not exist in Mr. Roughton’s case and quoted Section 92 (3) of the 
India Act in support of his contention. Mr. Eedar submitted that the vacancy did 
not exist as the permanent incumbent (Mr, E. Raghavendra Rao) was neither infirm 
nor could he be declared as on special duty, since he was officiating as Governor. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Kedar questioned Mr. Roughton’s right to sit in the House. 

Mr. A. L. Bi7i7iey^ Chief Secretary, submitted that there were precedents for such 
procedure in Madras and the Punjab. Mr. Parekh enquired when Mr. Roughton’s 
appointment was made. The Chief Secretary said that tho appointment was made 
while Sir Hyde Gowan was Governor, but notified after Mr. Raghavendra Rao 
assumed office of Governor. Mr. Parekh submitted that no vacancy existed when 
the appointment was made and as such the appointment was ultra vires. The President 
announced that further discussiou on the subject would be resumed on July 29. 

The^ Council adjourned after passing six Government Bills into law. Official 
legislative business included presentation of the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee for 1934-1935 by the Hon’ble Mr. Q, P. Burton^ Finance Member. 

Unemployment Enquiry 

28ili. JULY : -The problem of unemployment took up the mmor portion of to-day’s 
sitting of the Council, which discussed non-official resolutions. There was four hours’ 
debate on Mr. C. B. Parekh's motion recommending to the Govornment the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to investigate unemployment in the province, specially amongst 
the educated classes and suggest the ways and means to remedy it. 

Non-official members, supporting the motion, stressed the acuteness of the problem 
which was becoming more and more intense every day and enquired why the 
Government, who, in their view, owed a duty to the public, 'had not moved so far in 
the matter. The resolution was carried without division. 

Mr. A, L. Binney,, Chief Secretary, opposing the motion thought that no useful 
purpose would be served by the appointment of a committee. Unemployment in the 
province was not so acute as in other provinces. However, the Govornment was 
doing what they could within the financial resources available. He added that the 
Sapru Committee’s report was under consideration of the Government, who would 
take suitable action on the recommendations applicable to the conditions of the 
province. 

Secretaries to the Government in the ^ Agriculture, Education and Industries 
Departments narrated the activities of their Departments for giving an industrial 
bias, imparting primary education and helping the development of industries in the 
province and also promoting schemes for the benefit of agriculturists, 

Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Bill 

29th. JULY The Council devoted the whole day to the discussion of Govern- 
ment legislative business. Nine Bills were passed into Jaw. 

The non. Mr. B, G. Khaparde*s Central Provinces Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, was the first measure to receive 
assent of the House. The Bill was based on the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks Act of 1934, with certain modifications and empowered land mortgage banks to 
effect distraint and sale without intervention of civil courts. 
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liEDTJOTIOF OF INTEREST BiLL 

The hon. Mr. J, N, Boughton next presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Central Provinces Reduction of Interest Bill framed on the lines of chapter 
lY of the lit P. Agriculturist Relief Act of 19114. Seth Sheolal and other members 
objected to the exclusion of scheduled banks from ihe operation of the Bill but the 
opposition was ineffective and the Bill was agreed to. 

Criminal Procedure Amend. Biil 

Mr. N. G. Boughton next moved that the Code of Criminal Procedure (0. P. 
Amendment Bill) No. 6 of 1936 as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration. The Bill aimed at making personation at elections a cognizable offence, 
empowering the police officer to arrest any person suspected to be guilty of the 
offence without a warrant and if necessary to be detained pending enquiry. 

Mr. Mangalmurthi (Nagpore University) said that the effect of the Bill would be 
to scare away voters who would be acquiring the right to vote and there was a 
possibility of the police misusing their power. 

Xhan Bahadur Syed Hifazaiali said that at election time feelings usually run high 
and the Bill would be used with a view to cowing down opponents by certain candidates. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was carried by 35 votes. 

Entertainments Duty Bill 

The House next considered the 0. P. Entertainments Duty Bill, the report of the 
Select Committee on which was presented by the Hon’ble Mr. G. P. Burton. The Bill 
was based on the Bombay Entertainment Duty Bill of 1923. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurthi opposed consideration of the Bill in view of the pre- 
sent economic condition of the people but the House agreed to consider the Bill by 
34 votes to 29. 

Rai Bahadur Q. P. Jaiswal moved two amendments abolishing the tax on two 
and four anna seats. 

Mr. Burton said that abolition of tax on those seats would result in considerable 
fall in revenue. Those who could not pay tax, which was not heavy, could avail 
themselves of other entertainments. 

Mr. C. B ParekH, Rao Saheb Fulay, and Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh 
supported the amendments on the score that poor people should not be taxed, 

Mr. JaiswaVs first amendment was carried by 43 votes to 14 and the second by 
33 votes to 25. 

The Bill, as amended by the House, was passed into law. 

Election Personation Prevention Bill 

While discussion on the Bill for prevention of the offence of personation at elec- 
tions was under discussion, Khan Bahadur Syed fjifazatali moved two amendments 
urging the deletion of two clauses. The President declared that the amendments were 
out of order as they amounted to killing the Bill. The member could, if ho chose, 
oppose the clauses but ho could not move amendments which aimed at deletion of 
whole clauses. When the Bill was being put to the final vote of the House, the 
President enquired if members desired to make any observations. Mr. Y B Choubal 
rose in his seat and said ‘'The only observation I have to make is that 
the Bill should not operate as far as immediate elections are concerned” (Laughter) 

After passing five other Government Bills of a formal nature, the House adjourned. 

Girls' Compulsory Education Bill 

, :“There was a fair attendance of ladies in the visitors’ galleries to- 

(ky and they evinced keen interest when the House discussed Mrs, Eamabai Tamhe^B 
Bill, suggesting to the Government to make primary education compulsory in the case 
of girls m the province. 

Mrs, Tambe declared that local bodies had failed to do [this on financial grounds 
and, therefore, the Government should strive for the expansion of women’s education. 

The debate disclosed sharp divergence of opinion among members but the maloritv 
supported the Bill. ^ 

M^r. M. Owm, Education Secretary, opposing the Bill said that on financial grounds 
the Go mmment could not take this responsibility, which involved expenditure of 
nearly Rs. 16 lakhs per annum. He pointed out the dearth of trained women teachers 
who would be necessary if primary education were made compulsory for girls. 
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Whili} tho Govornmonfc sympatliLsoil with tlio al)ioi3fc oC tho Rill, they ooald not see 
thoir way to a^n*L‘o with the court^e siijj^josted at prosuiit. Furtlxor discussion was 
adjourned till the next day. 

Barlier, the lEoiise pii-ssed Ihe Rill repealiu^^ tho provisions of the Laud Revenue 
Act wheroby tho ODvorurntuit could recover arroas oE laud revenue by the arrest, 
doteutioii or impnsouiuent of defaulter iu jail by tho Ooverument 

lit. AUGUST : — W'heii tho Council resunxod disctission to-day on Mrs. Tamhe's 
Girls’ Primiiry Rdinialion Rill, the lloii’blo Mr. B. 0. Khaparde^ Education Minister, 
«aid that from o))iuionH reeoivod it was clear that tho majority of local bodies were 
opposed to askinij; primary eLluoatioa for f^irls compulsory and that coercion of these 
bodies woulil defeat t.ho very purpo.se the measure sou,'j;hl to achieve. 

Einaneial Klrin^^micy, which was even now hail, preventod the t>ovornment form 
taking such a liability^ ILiwe^ius they had given parfcial_ relief in that grants amount- 
ing nearly to Its. l,45,()0d had iieen restored to local boilies to bo spent for primary 
education. 

Mr.H, Ta)uh(i made «a moving appeal to the House to support tho Bill. She do- 
elarod that compulsory primary education for girls was a necessity at a time when 
a more dernom*atic form of Gnvernmimt was being uslierod in tho eoiiutry and claim- 
ed that the Bill would help tho agricultural population of the country. She alluded 
to the Viceroy’s recent speech stressing the neeil for spreading female literacy and 
remarked that tho Ilmiso should consiiier, while voting on the Rill, the opinion of an 
ominent authority, net biicjuise ho was the Viceroy but who, as Chairman of the 
Royal Agricultural Commission, extensively toured in India. Mrs, Tamhe could not 
see why there shoubl bo any dilteronco between boys and girls in the matter of com- 
pulsory primary ediioaiiou and ihoiiglit lUat the Govornmont sliould come forward 
with sufficient fumls if they wtjre in sympathy with female (‘dueation. 

The House dividing, the Rill was thrown nut by 27 to 35 votes, some mombors 
greeting the result with cries of ‘shame, shame’. Mrs. Tambe and ladies from the 
visitors^ gallerios who wore watching the debate left the hall utterly disappointed. 

Roaiu) ok Ubvkxuk Rill 

3rd. AUGUST Tho Government scored a victory over non-officials in the 
Council to-day, when on the motion of the Finance Member, the llon’blo Mr. G, P, 
Burton^ the House agreed to refer to Select ('ommittee, the Hoard of Reveuuo Bill 
by 39 votes to 28. Tho Bill sought to ostabUsh a Rmird of Revenue in tho Province 
after the introduction of rrovineial Autonomy from April 1, 1937 iu deal with all 
revenue appeals. 

Oppositionists contended that tho High Court of Nagpur could be given nowors to 
deal with revenue matters also and exfiressed the fear that the Board would be filled 
by members of tho I. C. S., to which the Huuso should not be a party. 

The Pinance Member emphasised tho ueoil fur csbiblisliing the neoessary 
maoliiuory to dispose of revenue appeals from the tiate of inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy and with this object, he said, tho present Rill had been brought forward 
before the House, Legislation was an absolute necessity and the fears ex[)ressod by 
some members were baseless, 

The Oovernmont motion was carried. 

Nauvitr iMimovEMEXT Tuust Rill 

The Hon’blo Mr. B. G. Khaparde. Education Minister, tlum introduced tho Nagpur 
Improvement Trust Bill, Mr. P. J. It. Blunt, Oommissionev of Nagpur Division, who 
had special knowledge of tho subject took his seat in the House. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

0. P. HiuinvAY Bill 

4fch. AUGUST ‘.—Legislation implomontmg the recommondations of tho Road 
Conference of 1931, which drew attention to enforcing of the rule of tho road and 
generally the use of public roads and places in tho province, as embodied in the 
Central Provinoea Highway Bill was carried through in the Council to-day. Tho 
House, on the motion of the Homo Member, the Hi)a‘ble Mr. V. J, Roughton^ enacted 
the Bill into law by 29 votes to 6, 

Earlier, the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
Feeble opposition to the measure came from two members who, while recognising 
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the need for planned improvement, expressed fears that the creation of a trust at 
present would put on rate-payers an extra burden of taxation. 

Mr, C. B. ParaJch (Nagpur) thought that agitation against the trust was engineered 
by a handful of landlords whose interests were likely to be affected. There was 
ample evidence to prove that an overwhelming majority of public opinion in Nagpur 
favoured immediate establishment of the trust. 

Mr, P. J. B. Stent. Commissioner of Nagpur Division, who was specially nomi- 
nated to the Council to deal with the subject, counteracted all opposition arguments 
and vehemently declared that the members of the House had been offered to-day an 
opportunity of inaugurating a constructive measure of far-reaching importance 
which would, he confidently predicted, be remembered in gratitude by generations 
yet to come, Mr, Stent, who spoke with visible emotion, was heard with rapt ^ atten- 
tion in the House, which threw out a dilatory motion and referred the Bill to a 
Select Committee without division. 

Local Self- Govt. Amend. Bill 

5th. AUGUST .-—The Council devoted the almost entire sitting to-day to a discu- 
ssion of the Bill to amend the C. P. Local Self-Go veruraent Act of 1930 which the 
Education Minister, Mr. B, G. Khaparde introduced. The Bill was based upon the 
recommendations of the Committee set up by the Government early this year. 

Several members opposed the measure contending that the rights of Local Bodies 
would he taken away even in the sphere of running normal administration and the 
official^ element in these bodies would predominate in as much as the Deputy 
Commissioner had been invested with wide powers of 'supervision and control 
regarding the administration of primary schools, which the Government proposed to 
transfer from Local Bodies to independent school boards, to be constituted by the 
Government. 

The Minister^ replying, explained that the clauses of the Bill were of an enabling 
nature. Only in cases of such Local Bodies which, despite the Government’s warning, 
persistently failed to discharge thoir duties properly and wasted public funds, would 
the provisions of the Bill be applied. The Government could not tolerate any longer 
the maladministration of some Local Bodies and the legislation sought to improve the 
position, and was essential to protect the interests of minorities. 

A dilatory motion was defeated by 40 votes to 12 and tho Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Local Bodies Improvement Bill 

6th. AUGUST The Council met to-day, the last Jay of the present session, 

and disposed of official and non-official business on the agenda. Seven bills, iuoluJing 
one making changes in the working of district councils, local bodies and village 

panchayats with a view to bringing about improvement suggested by the Local Self- 
Government Committee in its report and accepted by tho Guvornmon't, wore referred 
to a Select Committee on the motion of tho Hou’bfe Mr. B, G, Khaparde, Educatiou 
Minister. 

,C. P. REGoaNisED Examinations Bill 

The House also seat to the Select Cemmittoe the 0. P. Reooguised E.xaminations 
Bill, which was designed to make unauthorised possession of examination papers a 
punishable offence. Tlie Government undertook thiwS legislation as lealcage of 

question papers had often caused iu tho past hardship ou students and it had been 

found difficult either to dotect the source of leakage or to bring the offieuder to book, 
despite strenuous efforts of the authorities concerned. 

C. P. Protection op Debtors Bill 

'^The Government appears to he opposed to money-lenders’ interests,” obsei'voil 
Sheolal^ speaking against the 0. P. Protection of Debtors Bill, moved by thu 
Home Member, the Hon’ble Mr. N. J. Rougkton. The speaker wanted an assurance 
that no hardships would be inflicted upon the money-lender class, Tho Bill sought 
t^o protect debtors from intimidation and molestation of monoy-londurs and their 
hirelings who “rely on violence rather than tho processes of law’’. 

The Home Member assured the House that those having hono.st dealings need not 
he afraid of the measure as no hardship was likely to be caused to them. 

The Government motion for Select Committee was then carried. 

18 
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Cotton Mixing- Bill 

Another important bill which was intended to check the mixing of inferior type of 
cotton (Garrowhill variety) with superior cotton, which practice was prevalent in a 
large area in the province and threatened to affect adversely good cotton crop was 
sent to the Select Committee on the motion of the Minister of Agriculture. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


NOVEMBER SESSION-NAGPUR-5th. to 11th. NOV. 1936 

The Goveenoe’s Addeess 

The last session of Central Provinces Legislative Council under the Monntford 
constitution was held at Nagpur on the Sth. November 1936. H. E. Sir ITyde O^owan, 
Governor, addressing the members observed that it was the sacred duty of 
everyone regarded as a leader of the people to educate the new electorate, numbering 
over one and a half millions, in this province. On the way in which they fulfilled 
that duty, the fate of new structure would depend. 

They were entering in India to-day, on the task of building a new democracy at 
the very time when in the west the old democracies were appro ohing their hour of 
trial, "^hen they approach the new voters they should not make high promises and 
of the coming of that millennium which they knew was not attainable, but on the 
contrary they should ask voters to return those who would work for the good of the 
State for “on the quality of our^ representatives, we will be ‘judged for our capacity 
to govern ourselves”. 

His Excellency added that under the new constitution, the Governor’s powers were 
strictly limited and all the real responsibility for the welfare and progress of the 
province lay upon no other shoulders but their own. He earnestly hoped that they 
would choose the right path to their salvation, and not one that led to destruction 
and that the spirit of mutual tolerance and understanding which had gradually de- 
veloped during the life of the present Council would survive in the new constitution. 

His Excellency reviewed the record of beneficial legislation in the past three years 
and said that the problem of rural indebtedness had been dealt with successfully and 
agriculturists had been assisted by a series of acts designed to help to make easy the 
marketing of their produce. Continuing, the Governor remarked, that no one who had 
observed the work of the first reformed Council and the present one could fail to be struck 
by two changes. There was a time when the proceedings were marked by bitter and 
acrimonious attacks on the Government and its Ministers and officials, but now each side 
had recognised that each in its different way was working for the common good. And 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding has gradually been developed. The second 
change, no less important, was the convention of the Ministry working on the prin- 
ciple of joint responsibility which would resign if its followers refused to support 
it. Sir Hyde thought that much still remained to be learnt about party discipline and 
the need for stable loyalties, but he felt that the seed of party government had been 
sown and was bearing fruit already. 

His Excellency paid a tribute to the President of the House, Mr. S. "W. A, Rizvi, 
under whose guidance it had established a tradition of dignified and orderly debate 
and also expressed gratitude to the Home Member, Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, who 
as Leader of the House had carried out his trust worthily and brought to their 
debates knowledge of constitutional law and parliamentary practice which had earned 
for him a name in places far beyond the walls of that House. 

The Governor also referred to the preparations now progressing for the inception 
of the new constitution, the most important change being the High Court which 
completed the constitutional structure of the Province. 

The Debtor’s Proteotion Bill 

6th. NOVEMBER On the motion of the Home Member, the Council enacted 
into law to-day the Bill seeking to protect debtors from money-lenders, who rely on 
threat of violence rather than the process of law. 
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Th 0 measure made molestation and intimidation of debtors punishable with simple 
imprisonment extending for three months or fine of Rs. 500 or Doth, 

A non-official amendment, which was carried provided that the offence could be 
compounded with the consent of the trying court. 

The House also accepted another Bill making unauthorised^ possession of exami- 
nation papers an offence punishable with six months’ simple imprisonment or 
Es. 1,000 fine or both and then adiourned. 

Candidates in tub Cominu Election 

9tli. NOVEMBER Mr. Kashiprasad Pande (Sihora) movod an adjournment 
motion in respect of a circular stated to have been issued by an officer or officers 
of the Government calling forth information about the candidates contesting the 
forthcoming elections to the Provincial ^ Assembly and their supporters. 

The Hon. Mr. RaQhavendra i?ao, objecting to the motion, said that the same was 
not definite nor was it urgent. 

The President enq^uired of Mr. Pande^ even assuming that the circular had been 
issued by any officer, where was the sting in it that gave lU’gcncy to the matter ? Mr, 
Pande replied that certain District Superintendents had issued oyclostyjed circulars 
calling information and the enquiry smacked of interforonco in the directions in viow 
of the fact that the primary elections of the Depressed Classes were approaching 
near. Mr. Kolhe^ intervening, remarked, amidst loud laughter, that tho supportors of 
candidates were getting nervous when the police went to make enquiries. 

After some further discussion, the President, relying on the ruling given by tho 
President of the Legislative Assembly on the 16th July, 1931, gave a ruling dis- 
allowing the motion on the ground that there was no sting in the motion, that there 
was considerable vagueness about tho officer or officers alleged to have issued the 
circulars and about their dates ; but assuming that one of the circulars was to 
elicit information about candidates and their supporters, he failed to find how it 
could he said to be objectionable. Probably, police officers wanted information about 
candidates and their supporters and the circular may or may not be innocuous, but 
it was difficult to say that, on the face of it, it was not innocuous. For these reasons, 
the President did not think he would bo justified iu admitting tho motion. 

Nagpur’s Water Supply 

lOth. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day on tho motion of tho Finance Member 
the Honse carried the demand for two and a half lakhs of rupees, Mr. T. J. Kcdar^ 
the Oppositiou Leader, alone raising Jhis voice “No”, Tho sum was to bo advanced to 
the Nagpur Municipality as a loan for launching a schomo to augment tho city’s 
water-supply. 

The House accepted a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayxtdu^ Industries 
Minister, suggesting to the Government a schomo for the establishment of 33 
children’s dispensaries to be included in the proposals formulaiod for the utilisation 
of the Government of India’s rural uplift grant. 

The Finance Member, the hon. Mr. 6?. P. Brunton movod that the Board of Revenue 
Bill, as reported by the Sub-Committee, be taken inro consideration. 

Mr. C. B, Parakh, moving a dilatory motion, said that there was no need for 

the House to rush through this measure. Even if the House passed a Bill, there 

was no guarantee that the new legislature would aceopt it. Tho raeasuro was designed 
to create a machinery to dispose of the revenue appeals after the inauguration of 

Provincial Autonomy and for this purpose proposes to establish a Board of Revenue 

in the Province from April next. 

The dilatory motion for recommitting the Bill to the Soloct Committee was lost 
by 22 votes to 34, After further discussion, the House aooopted Mr. C. E. Parakh^ s 
amendment, by 42 votes to 19, recommending that tho member of tho Board of 
Revenue shall not be a permanent servant of the Crown, but will be a barrister oi 

E leader practising in the Nagpur High Court, and that his salary will not exceed 
!s. 2,000 per annum. As this amendment, which went counter to the main princi- 
ples of the Bill, was accepted by the House, the Government made no further 
motion on the Bill. 

The'O. P. Local Govt. Bill 

The hon, Mr. B, Q-, Kkaparde^ the Minister, then^prosented tho 0. P. Local Govern- 
ment Bill as reported by the Select Committee. The Opposition Leader, Mr. Kedar^ 
enquired whether the Government would treat the Bill as a non-party measure and 
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said they would not agree to such a course. Any vital amendment, if oarried^ 
would, lie added, be treated as a censure vote against 'the Ministry. Further discu- 
sion was^adjourned. 

- Naopur Improvement Trust Bill 

llth. NOVEMBER : — There was a dramatic incident in the Council to-day, when 
about twenty members, headed by Mr. T, J. Kedar^ Opposition Leader, staged a 
“walk out" as a protest against the unconstitutional and illegal manner in -.which the 
Government wanted to proceed with official legislative business. 

When the House reassembled this morning after Mr, Kedar's statement yester- 
day, the lobbies were resounding with reports that clouds over the ministry had not 
been lifted. Government members at the outset presented Select Committee reports on 
several official bills and introduced new ones. 

Thereafter the Hon’ble Mr, B. 0. Khapards^ Minister, moved that the report of 
the Select Committee on the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill would be taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar^ Dr, P. Deshmukh and others objected to the motion, contending 
that the procedure resorted to was unusual in the history of the Council inasmuch 
as the Minister had made no motion in respect of the Local Self-Government Bill, 
the Select Committee report on which he had presented yesterday. 

The Home Member said the order of business had been announced yesterday and 
according to that the Improvement Trust Bill, which stood first, was being taken up, 

Mr. Mangahnurthi wanted the Ministor to make an uneiiuivocal statement as to 
whether the Government intended to make any further motions in respect of the two 
bills affecting the reorganisation of Local Self-Government in the provinco. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao said the Oovernmeut had given ample notice of thoir inten- 
tion to move the bill and it was incorrect to say that the House was being taken 
by surprise, 

Tbereupou Mr. Kedar threatened to stage a walk-ont, whereupon the President, 
Mr. Rizvi adjourned the House for half an hour at 1-30 with a view to allow both 
the Opposition and the Government to sink their differences and find out a solution 
of the impasse, 

"When the House ^ reassembled at 2 p. m. it was found that there was no change 
in the attitude of either party. Mr. Zedar, in the course of a lengthy statement, 
claimed that the Ministry had no courage to proceed with the Bills affecting Local 
Self-Government in yiew of the challenge thrown out by him the previous day, that 
a mini,stry which failed to make further motions in respect of its own bills had ceased 
to command the confidence of the House and that it no longer represented either the 
province or the House. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, replying, said that once the Opposition had been given 
notice of business the Government were entitled to take up the business according 
to their convenience. As regards the challenge thrown out by the Opposition the 
same would be accepted when it was necessary to accept it. Ho asked the Opposi- 
tion not to take shelter under technical points to remove the Ministry but to take 
the straight course open to thorn. 

The President said that what they had to see was whether the Hon’blo Mr. 
Eliaparde as member of the House and the Government had the right to make a 
motion which ho sought to make. He saw nothing which stood in his way. Probably 
it was pure tactics on his part not to make the motion in respect of the Local Self- 
Government Bill. 

When Mr. Khaparde next rose to move for consideration of tho Select Committee 
^port on the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill, about twenty members, headed by Mr. 
Kedar, withdrew from the House. They, however, declared that the walk-out was 
not for the whole day and that they would re-enter the House in case the Govern- 
ment sought to move the Local Self-Government and Municipal ties Amending Bills 
taking advantage of their absence. 

Mr. re-entry into the Council was as dramatic as his exit and he sur- 

prised the House by taking his seat exactly six minutes after ha left it. The Nag- 
pur Improvement Trust Bill and two other official Bills were passed into law. 


Adjournment Motion 


When the House reassembled at 4 p. 
their seats, Mr. Iftikar Ali (Jubbulpore) 


m., almost all the members wore back in 
moved an adjournment motion to discuss 
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the interference of the Government officer in elections in the BuUlana District anti 
the harassment of candidates helonfi:ing to a certain party. ^ . n vr^« 

In the course of his speech Mr. Tftikar Ali referred to the fact that the 
Brahmin Party of Bnldana had carried on peaceful propaganda in lavour ol tlieu 
candidates and the party opposed to them bad sought to move tho authorities to taKO 
action against Mr. Anandaswami and Mr, Pandhari Patel, who were tho leadors oi tno 
party. Certain persons interested in putting down the caudidaies of the party iiad 
also applied to the authorities to take action under Section 153 against Mr. Ananu- 
swami, that an ex-parte enquiry was held, that a ccitain official called the leaders 
and threatened to take proceedings against them and that such interference had im-' 
peded the propaganda work in that district. , , < . 

Mr. B. A. Kanitkar, opposing the motion, said that tho mover’s statements wore 
mostly incorrect. The Non-Brahman Party indulged in vulgar iiropaganda against 
barristers and pleaders and exhorted the electorate to send in onl;^ uneduoatou per- 
sons to the Assembly. Evon Hindu women were attacked and aspersions cast on 
character by some speakers He hoped tho Houso would not tolorato such inoilious 
whatever party was lesorting to these methods. Tho ]ihraRi'S used at one mooting 
were so vulgar that they might have easily provoked a riot. Immediately after tho 
election in 1930 riots on mass scale had broken out in IhiUlana District in whiuh 
rioters resorted to looting and arson Ajiproheuiling a repetilipii of it, cortaiu Bar 
Associations in the district unanimously passed resolutions uiging the uuthoriiios to 
prevent the dissemination of defamatory piopaganda and to safeguard their rights. 
The allegation that tho enquiry was held in camera was unfounded. The speaker 
failed to understand how talcing action against persons who excited class hatred could 
be construed as hampering electioneering propaganda. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Bagkavendro Eao^ Home Member, opposing the motion, said the 
matter was engaging the attention of tho Government and ho did not proposo to 
anticipate thoir decision. Ho added that tho policy of tho Government about (deeiions 
was the same as outlined by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly. Ilo 
urged tho councillors and other Democrats not to stir evil forces, having regard to 
the good of the proviuce and the future of democracy. 

ii?ao Sah^b Fulay (Labour), Mr. 0. B. Fatckh (Nagpur) and Mr. V, B, Choubal 
supported the motion on piinciplc, namely, intorferonco in election propaganda and 
urged upon the Government to show more tolorauce. Tho Jast-namod spoaker also 
appealed to Mr. Iftikar Ali to withdraw tlie motion as his purpose liiul Iilmui served. 

Khan Bahadur Mtrsa Bab?/tan Bey (Akola) opposed the motion, while 
Seolal doplored the activities of tlioso loaders who had engineered a motion that 
would embitter the feelings. 

Mrs. Tajyha said that women were proparcil to face tho hardships of |inlitieal 
life, but urged those who indulged in ))ropaganda not to cast aspersions on the 
character ot women. 

Mr. Y. Kale said that after tlio ousting of tho Briihniins in (ho loi‘al hodit'S 
as a result of Non- Brahmin propaganda, a second pliaso had arisen, namely, agitation 
by tho uneducated Non-Brahmins against thoir own educated brethren. Tlio rise of 
the communal porlies was depressing. He also opposed the motion. 

After bis final speech, Mr. Iftikar Ali announced liis witlidrawal of the luljouni- 
ment motion, 

Monev Lknoeus’ Amend. Ban 

For tho first timo in tho history of tho second reformed Cmineil, an amoudmimi 
was to-day declared lost, no one voting in its favour and twenty-one against. Tln^ 
motion was in respect of a uon-official Bill including mortgages in tho prcvisiims of 
the Mouoy-Loudors Act^ and was sponsored by Nationalists ami opposed by 
People’s I?art,y. When ij. was pressed to a division, Nationalists ret'raineil 'from 
voting and tho original Bill tabled i;y Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg was then 
passed into law. The Houso was then proroymd. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Lahore — 20th. October to 10th. November 1936 

Election or New President 

The last session of the Panjab Legislative Council under the Montford Constitution 
commenced at Lahore on the 20th. October 1936. Rao Bahadur Choudhri Chotturam^ 
leader of the Unionist Party, was elected President. Rao Bahadur Chotturam obtained 
56 votes as against his rival, Sardar Bahadur Bhuta, Singhh 28 votes. 

All Hindu and Sikh members of the Council, barring four, staged a walk-out im- 
mediately after the result was aunounoed, as a protest against Government members 
taking part in the election. 

At the outset, the Secretary read out a message from the Governor that as the 
Deputy President had intimated his inability to preside, he had appointed Mr. J, D. 
Anderson^ Legal Remembrancer to take the chair for the purpose or the presidential 
election. Mr. Anderson read out the names of the respective candidates and asked 
the House to proceed with the election by ballot. 

Thereupon Raja Narendranath^ leader of the Hindu Reform Party, rose on a point 
of order and said than in view of the fact that the Deputy President was standing 
for Presidentship, there should be no election. He continued to state that the Deputy 
President’s rival was, moreover, a violent partisan. 

Opposition members objected that there could be no speeches in this vein and 
the President said that no personal observations were called for. 

Mr. Nanakchaiid Pandit^ another member of the Hindu Party, quoted May’s 
“Parliamentary Procedure” to show that speeches for and against were permitted 
before election but the President hold that they were following their own rules of 
election and not May’s “Parliamentary Procedure.” 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri thereupon said that their own rules did not exclude May’s 
“Procedure”, being followed specially in the present case and asked the Chair to 
permit speeches. 

The President said that they would proceed with the election as laid down and 
go by their own precedents. 

Mr. Puri thereupon asked for a ruling on Raja Narendranath’s point of order 
that when the Deputy President was standing as a candidate and his opponent was 
a partisan, no election should take place. 

Mr. Anderson said that under the rules of election which they were about to 
follow, it was not a point of order and no ruling was called for. 

Baja Barendranath then appealed to the Leader of the House that the Govern- 
ment members should remain neutral, 

Mr. Puri supporting, said that the convention in all Parliamentary bodies was that 
the Government remained neutral when a party leader was seeking the suffrage of 
the House. He asked the Finance Member whether Government members would 
vote, to which Sir Donald Boyd replied in the affirmative. 

Raja Narendranath said that Ihe Government’s participation in the presidential 
election to-day would cause widespread discontent and members who would be affected 
by it would demonstrate that fact. 

Voting resulted in Ohoudhuri Ohoturam getting 56 votes and Sardar Buta Singh 
28 votes. Hindu and Sikh members voted for Sardar Buta Singh. 

Apropos the walk-out sta^d by Sikh and Hindu members, Raja Narendranath, 
leader of the Hindu National Reform Party, in the course of a statement to the 
press, said • 

“The walk-out was meant to show our resentment at official members taking part 
in the election b^^iving their vote, though even the precedent of the Punjab Coun- 
cil was quoted, wnen Sir Abdul Qadir and Sir G* 0. Narang were rival candidates 
for the presidentship, official members did not exercise their right of vote. In the 
election which took place to-day, the Unionist Party which is numerically the strong- 
est party in the House should have been left to its own resources. It was highly un- 
desirable for Government members to support, by their vote, for the presidentship a 
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moiuber who had been avowed a partisaa and who belonged to a party which was 
numerically strong. 

Motok Vehicles Taxa.tion Bill 

27 i:h. OCTOBER * — The Government suffered their first defeat to-day when Sheikh 
Mohamed Sadtq's amendment for the circulation of the Punjab Motor VehteleB Taxa*- 
Hon (Amendment and Co-ordination) Bill was carried by 31 votes to 2p. ■, .i 

The Revenue Member. Sir Sikandav Hyat Khan^ replying to the debate said that 
the Bill was not a measure to help the railways in competition with buses, as "v^s 
thought by certain speakers, but was really a measure to help the bus-owners. He 
promised to consider any reasonable reduction proposed in the rate of taxation. 

Other Bills 

The House then passed the Punjab Entertainments Duty Bill as amended and ro- 
returned by His Excellency the Governor. ^ j ^ 

The Punjab Copying JBees Bill and the Punjab Nursp Registration Amendment 
Bill were next considered and passed. The House then adjourned till the 29th. 

Release of Martial Law Prisoners 

29 th. OCTOBER A lively debate occurred in the Council to-day on tho rosolution 
of Mrs. Lekkwati Jain^ recommending to the Government for the immediate release of 
the 1914-15 Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners and the Martial Law prisonors of 1019. 
Supporters of the resolution relied on the interpretation of tho terms of tho im- 
prisonment and transportation and said that in any case, tho Government would not 
be justified in further imprisoning the provisioners. 

Mrs. Lekhwati Jain stated that the prisoners had already served their term of 
imprisonment and the movements with which they were alleged to have boon asso- 
ciated were no longer in existence. There was no apprehension that if tho prisonors 
were released, they would join those movements, because their co-prisonors, who had 
already been released, had not misused their liberty. Why make only tho re- 
maining few suffer ? he asked. Quoting Shakespeare on the divine attributes of 
mercy, Mrs. Jain said that it is twice blessed and both the Government and the pri- 
soners would benefit by its exercise in the present case. Mrs. Jain movingly appealed 
to all sections of the House to join in invoking mercy for tho prisonors, who had 
served their terms of imprisonment, and stated that this might bo a gracious gostiiro 
at the time of the Coronation and the inauguration of a now era next year. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri accused the Government of interpreting tho rules of reloaso 
differently in the case of these prisoners. Ho said that normally a teim of life im- 
prisonment was considered not more than 29 years and in the case of^ transportation 
not more than 14 years but in the case of the Martial Law and Conspiracy case pri- 
soners, the rules were interpreted differently. 

Sir Donald Boyd^ Finance Member, interrupting, denied this. 

Mr. Puri said that if the prisoners abused tneir liborty, the Oovommont had ample 
powers to commit them again to jail. 

The Finance Member^ Sir Donald Boyd, made a lengthy reply^ and said that the 
prisoners’ case would be considered in June 1937, in aocortlanco with tho usual proce- 
dure. Sir Donald said that a life sentence was normally considered years with one- 
third remission, but if they were sent to home jails they lose their remission. A 
sentence of transportation was revised after li years, if the prisoner was in Ihmjab 
jails. Referring to the Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners. Sir D, Boyd said that one 
of them, Gurmukh Singh had escaped from tho Andamans after remaining there for 
seven years and was recently arrested in Lahore. The other prisoner, Paramanaud 
was found to be absolutely of the same type still. Mercy could not be shown to such 
a person who was still of a revolutionary type. Regarding the Martial Law prisoners, 
the Finance Member said that six of them were still in tho Andamans and m Punjab 
jails. The latter six wore sent back as incorrigiblesjand had forfeited thoir remissions, 
Mr. Nanakehand Pandit appealed to the Government to eleminate vindictivoness, 
especially as the prisoners had not had proper legal defence before tho Martial Law 
Tribunal. Not a single lawyer came forward to defend the prisonors, as they had not 
the courage to do so. People were afraid to come into the witness box to give evi- 
dence for the prisoners. As they had not had proper justice, they might now be 
released, 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 
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LA.iioniii MUJT10IPA.L Affairs 

30th. OCTOBER '.—Pandit Nanakf^hand's imqiiulifieil assortioa that Lahore was 
the dirtiest and the filtliiest oiLy m the world aad Sir Ookal Chaiid Naraiig's state- 
ment that although ho belie vod in Swaraj Oovoiiimont, be certainly did not believe in 
a Swaraj Goveriiraeiit which denied civic amonities to the citizens, wore some of the 
highlights oE a most interesting debate in the Council to-day, to discuss tho sii|jerces- 
sion of the Lahore Municipal Committee. 

After members from all sides had spoken, the Government wanted a clear vote 
from tho House and Sir Qokal Chaml moved for closure of the debate which was agreed 
to, but the mover exercised his right of reply and time being readied, the motion 
was talked out. 

Shaikh Mokd. Sadiq^ mover of tho adjournment motion, and his supporters criti- 
cisod the Minister for Local Self-Government, Sir Ookal Chaud Naraiig and tho Ejce- 
cutivo ODTicer, Rai Bahadur Sarikar Das Lnthra (who had been amioiutod Assistant 
Administrator under Mr. Jones). They said that tho Executive Omcor, who was a 
relative of the Minister, had become a "“Mussolini” in Municipal affairs and had refused 
to co-oporato with the municipality and had thrown its working out of gear. They main- 
tained that the Executive Officer was all-powerful and members had no powers under the 
new Municipal Act and the Executive Officer had ignored tho wishes of the Municipality. 

Shaikh Mohd. Badiq said, “Our local self-governments has become Gokal Self-Govern- 
ment” and complained that instead of superseding the Committee, the Minister should 
have appointed an enquiry committee and broughi home the guilt to the party to blame. 

Mr. Dohson., Commissioner of Lahore Division, who in 19B1 presided over tho Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the working of the Lahore Municipal committee and who had 
recommended the supersession of the Committee then, explained wliy he had made the 
recommendation again on the present occasion. He said that the Committee had con- 
sistently placed obstacles in the way of the Executive Ofheor and had conducted their 
proceedings generally in a most unsatisfactory way. Rowdy scenes had disfigured 
their meetings and much time had been wasted in quarrelling among themselves. The 
financial condition of the Committee was far from satisfactory and supersession had 
come not a day too soon. 

Sir Gohal Chasid Narang said that no one was more sorry than he over the 
supersession of the Municipal Committee of the principal city in the province. But 
there was no doubt that citizens had welcomed supersession as a blnssing. The charge 
that the Municipality was suppressed without an enquiry was baseless. In 19B1 the En- 
quiry Committee had recommended supersession, but he had given the Committee five 
years to make good. All suggestions given to the Committee fell on deaf years. As a result 
of several representations to the Ministry regarding maladministration of the Committee, 
an inspectorate was appointed. The report of the inspectorato which ran into iiOO pages 
showed that the Committee’s working was full of malpractices. To have appoinled 
a fresh enquiry simply to a[)portiou tho blame wouM have been to repeat Nero’s 
fiddling when Rome was burning. Members who had failed in their civic duty had 
laid the blame on the Executive Officer merely to cover up their own iiiefficiaucy. 
All superior Government officers had reported that the Executive Officer had carried 
out his duties in a most commendable manner in spite of his receiving no oo-opera- 
lion from the Committee. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit recalled Mr. Justice Agha Haider’s personal opiuioii 
that Lahore was the dirtiest city in tho world and added that it was undoubtedly 
the filthiest and a whole host of diseases had made tlioir home in Lahore. 

Malik Mohamed Din^ who was the President of the Committee at the time it was 
superseded, accused the Executive Officer of withholding his co-operation and said 
that the same was true of some members of the Committee who wished that the 
regime of the Muslim majority in Lahore should end in a fiasco. 

Punjab Town Improvement Amend, Bill 

9th. NOVEMBER :~The Punjab Town Improvement Amaudment Bill, necessitated 
by the recent supercession of tho Lahore Municipal Committee in order to enable 
the Government to nominate the members on the City Improvement Trust in place 
of the nominees of the Municipal Committee, was passed without much discussion. 

Punjab Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

The Punjab Land Alienation Amendment Bill seeking to extend the benefit of 
the act to trees standing on the land of agriculturists was also passed by 48 votes 
to 10, urban Hindu members opposing the measure. 
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Governoe’s Address 

lOth. NOVEMBER : — His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab addressed 
the Council to-day on the conclusion of its session which happened to be the last 
sitting of the Council under the present constitution. In the course of his remarks, 
he observed : 

“The Punjab is virile and progressive. Feelings are apt to run high at times and 
occasions will arise in the future as in the past when the task of administration will 
not be easy, but underneath there is a solid foundation of sound commonsense and 
it is this which will see the province through its difficulties as they occur. The 
New Constitution is a tremendous advance on the old one, but it contains little for 
which the present one has not prepared the ground and I believe the Punjab will 
acq[uit itself as honourably under the one as it has done under the other. There is 
a general desire to secure just, stable and efficient administration and to a successful 
end the constitution in the spirit in which it has been conceived. Fulfilment of hopes 
will lie mainly with the people and their representatives. They can count on the 
loyal assistance of the servants of the Government and with all working for the 
common good the task will be achieved. For myself I will strive within the consti- 
tution to do all that is possible to ensure success and particularly to foster and 
strengthen the spirit of disinterested public service which is the keynote of a good 
and stable Government.” 

His Excellency struck an optimistic note regarding the future financial prospects 
of the province remarking, “wo cannot expect boom years to return but we can hope 
for increasing relief from the hard stiuggle which tho recent years witnessed.” His 
Excellency referred to the disappointment caused by the financial settlement under 
the Government of India Act which had thrown the Punjab entirely on its own 
resources for the expansion of existing activities. This was the more unwelcome 
because there had been no time when money could be spent with such advantage 
or when people wore so eager to press forward. 

Referring to rural reconstructions His Excellency expressed satisfaction to find 
more vigorous life in the villages. Tho spirit of progress, he said, was abroad which 
was typical of the movement which was gathering force under its own momentnm. 
There is an immense amount of solid work being done which was greatly assisted 
by special grants by the Government of India, The time is ripo for a big advance, 
continued His Excellency, and no matter what its character may be, the Government 
of the day would find one of its most absorbing tasks will be giving a clear lead to 
the pejple eager to go ahead. The conditions are auspicious and any Government 
based on popular vote must necessarily extend and intensify the policy of 
reconstruction. It is not a matter of urban versus rural interest. Tho two are so 
closely knit together that it is impossible to thiuk of them apart. Artificial distinc- 
tions between them merely obscure the ecouomic realities. 

His Excellency hoped that tho new Assembly will be well represented by all 
parties in experience, influence and sanity which aistinguished the present council. 

Earlier, His Excellency referred in appreciative terms to tho work done by the 

S resent counoil during its six years life-time and paid a tribute to the members of 
le cabinet adding that tho best promise for the future lay in the experience of 
the past. 



The Assam Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Shillong— ISth. September to 3rd. October ’36 

The Assam Rifles Bill 

IStli. SEPTEMBER Ths .Tutumn session of the Assam Legislative Council opened 
at Shillong on tho 15th. September 1936. The Hon. Maulvi ^aiznoor Ali presided, 

Tho Council passed tho Assam Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Bill 
1936 and the Assam Rifles (Amendment) Bill 1986. Mr. Dmnehy^ in introducing the 
Assam Rifles Bill, said that its object was to change the present term of service of 
recruits to 4 years and each succeeding year to 2 years up to 10 years with a view to 
prevent the frequent discharge of results. 

Financial Position 

Tho non. Mr. W. L. Scotty Finance Member, presented a Note on the present 
financial situation o£ the province showing that Assam’s deficit in 1936-37 would be 
about Rs. 52 lakhs. Compared with the actuals in the corresponding period of 1935-36 
the collections of land roveimo and forests during the first quarter of the present 
year show an increase of Rs. 94,000 and Rs. 33,000 respectively. Revenue from ‘'taxes 
on income” is likely to bo better by Rs. 25,000, land revenue by Rs. 3,87,000, ex- 
cise bv Rs. 25,000, stamps by Rs. 1,00,000, forests by Rs. 1,00,000, civil woiks by Rs. 
4,62,000 (from tho reserve fund of the Central Koad Development Account). Rs. 
5,00,000 is expected from the Government of India for economic development Mid 
improvement of rural areas. On the other hand, a decrease of Rs. 2, 00, OCX) is antici- 
pated under recovery of agricultural loans on the expenditure side while a saving of 
Rs, 1,39,000 is expected as a result of the postponement of some new scheme. 

It is anticipated that there will be^ an excess of Rs. 10,40,000 which will be re- 
quired for works tinder petrol tax projects and Rs. 4,01,000 which represents the un- 
expected balance of the grant for economic development granted by the Government 
of India during 1935-36. 

Assam Court Fees Amend. Bill 

The Hon. Mr. W, L, Scott next introduced the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Bill 
1936. He explained the financial position of the Province as cieated by the Niemeyer 
Report and its acceptance by Parliament. 

Ho found that in 1937-38 there would be a deficit of about six lakhs and on that 
basis Government decided that all departments must be asked to economize to the 
extent of three and one-third per cent of the Budget of 1936-37 being close to 3 
crores, a saving of three and a third per cent meant a saving of 10 lakhs but it was 
recognised that some heads of expenditure such as pensions were not susceptible of 
reductions at all. However, it was hoped that a saving of six lakhs would be effected 
and this would just close the gap anticipated between revenue and expenditure. 

The deficit, however, would probably bo nine lakhs. Government were doing their 
best, he said, to recognize to the extent of six lakhs. "When this figure would be 
reached was uncertain, hence the necessity of raising revenues by taxation such as the 
Court Fees Bill. The Bill was opposed by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Mr. Sanat 
Kumar Das and Maulvi Abdul Mazid Zioshshams and was postponed for further 
consideration, 

Mr. Oo^mdralal Das Choudhury's adjournment motion criticizing improper pro- 
cedure adopted by the revising authorities of the Shillong backward classes constitu- 
ency of the Assam Legislative Council was carried by 22 votes to 15. 

Assam Stamp Amend. Bill 

I6ili. SEPTEMBER : — The Council rejected to-day the Assam Court Fees (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1936 and the Assam Stamp (Amendment) Bill, 1936, brought by the Hon’ble 
Mr. vT, L, Scotty Finance Member to improve the revenues of the Province. 
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OFFICIAL AND NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 

Assam Local Boards Elbotion Bill 

The Counoil passed the Assam Local Boards Election (Emergency Provisions) Bill, 
1936, which extended the life of the present local boards to not more than one year 
from April 1, 1937. 

The adjournment motion brought by Mr. Bohmi Kumar Ghoudhuri to censure the 
Government of Assam for their present financial plight was defeated by 20 to 17 votes. 

Assail Money-lenders’ Bill 

17tb. SEPTEMBER : — The Council discussed to-day the new Assam Moneylenders’ 
(Amendment) Bill (1936), which was introduced by Maulvi Abrlur Rashid Ghoudhury. 

The debate brought out the fact that in Assam credit is already shy and poor 
people are experiencing difficulty in getting money for their agricultural operations. 
After a considerable amount of discussion, the Bill’ was sent to a select committee by 
the casting vote of the President. 

The Bill sought to amend the Assam Moneylenders’ Act of 1934 as follows : 

By giving powers to courts to re-open and readjudicate on decrees already passed 
by courts even before the Moneylenders’ Act of 1934 came into operation ; by re- 
ducing the rate of interest from 12 and half to 12 per cent in the case of secured 
debts and from 18 and three-fourth to 18 per cent in the case of unsecured loans ; 
by leaving no option to courts to go beyond 12 per cent and 18 per cent interest *, 
limiting the interest in the aggregate to the amount of the principal only, with farther 
provision that the interest already paid, if in excess of the principal, will be deducted 
from the principal ; the principal will always be the original principal and not the 
amount subsequently contracted by changing the bond. 

Non- official Bills 

The Council next passed Maulvi Abdul Klialique Chaiodhurt/s Assam Land Eevenue 
Reassessment Bill (1935). 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mizanar Rahama7i^s Bill to exempt public places of worship 
from certain municipal taxes was sent to a select committee. 

Maulvi Abual Majid ZUiosham^s Goalpara Tenancy (A.mendment) Bill, 1935, 
was taken into consideration. The Council then adjourned till the I9th. 

Supplementary Grants 

19th. SEPTEMBER Tho Government presented their demands for supplementary 
grants. The Hon, Rai Bahadur P. G. Datta moved for a grant of Rs. 400,015 for 
the purpose of building barracks at Jorlial and Dibrugarh for tho accommodation of 
an increased number of convicts, for water supply in the Tezpur mental hospital, for 
extending two bridges on tho 8hillong-Sylliet road, for waterways in the Nowgong 
district and fur a fow other bridges on tho Assam trunk road. 

Mr. Kashinath Saikia opposing the token grant of Rs. 5 for the construction of 
barraks for convicts said that it was the duty of tho State to check crimes whether it 
was due to over-population as admitted by Government or to economic depression. 
Regarding the extension to bridges, he pointed out that the Public "Works Department 
ought to have taken all factors into consideration while designing and constructing 
original bridges that would have saved the present wastage of Rs. 30,000 involved 
in new extensions. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid asked for a token grant of Rs. 5 with a view to provide 
Rs. 5,000 annually for the first three years to St. Edmund’s College, Shillong, for 
the new B. T. Classes and to provide a further sum of Rs. 14,570 for a hostel for 
Government teachers. Mr. Kashinath Saikia brought to the notice of Government 
that it was necessary to increase the grant of Rs. 5,000 so as to enable the college 
authorities to reduce the rates of fees. Formerly, the Assam Government used to 
pay Rs. 19,000 to the Bengal Government for their teachers. 

Motor Yehioles & Debt Conciliation Bills 

21st. SEPTEMBER i—The Council passed to-day two important Bills, namely, the 
Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill, 1936, which allows the Govt, to substitute for the 
present taxation on motor vehicles at varying rates by various local authorities a single 
provincial tax at uniform rates specified for various kiuds of vehicles, and the Assam 
Debt Conciliation Bill, according to which debt concilation boards will be set up to 
effect reasonable settlement of debts so as to relieve agriculturists. Parties may 
appear before such boards by agents authorised in writing but not legal praotitioners. 
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THE AS SAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Stlhet Tenancy Bill 

While the Sylhet Tenancy Bill 1936 was under consideration, Maulvi Ahdul 
Khalique Chowdfmry moved an amendment to confer tenancy right on persons in 
reserved forest lands. Mr. 5. P. Desai^ Finance Secretary, pointed out that this could 
not be done as in forest lauds, persons were allowed to have land under certain 
fecial conditions of rendering service for the benefit of the forest. Maulvi Ahdur 
Bashid Choiodhury wanted to confer tenancy rights on chakrans and others who 
hold tenures on condition of rendering service. Mr. Rajendra Chandra Sen Oupta 
and Mr. S. F. Desai pointed out that this could not be done and his amendment was 
lost by 28 to 8 votes. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Council discussed to-day several clauses of the Sylhet 
Tenancy Bill, 1936. 

Maulavi Ahdur Rashid Choudhury put forward an amendment to substitute ten 
per cent for twenty per cant of the consideration money payable by a tenant as a 
transfer fee to a landlord for the sale of a holding by a tenant. 

The mover said that in the present depressing conditions tenants could not pay 
such a rate and that in the Goalpara Tenancy Act the rate was ten per cent. Maulavi 
Abual Majid Ziash-shams said that even ten per cent was high. Mr. Banat Eumar 
Das and Mr. Eashinath Saihia also supported the amendment. 

The President asked if it were not true that the majority of the voters were 
tenants. Mr. Qopendra Lai Das Choiodhury opposed the amendment saying that 

according to present custom,^ landlords charge 25 to 35 per cent as a transfer fee 

and the Bill was a compromise between different extremes. Ehan Bahadur Muham- 
mad MoshrofC suggested that now that occupancy rights weie going to be conferred 
on tenants the value of the land would rise and tenants would not be affected by the 
rates given in the Bill. 

Mr. S. P. Desai^ Revenue Secretary, said that at present the occupancy ryots 
had no right to transfer their holdings without the consent of the landlords but the 
present Bill was going to give them a free right of transfer which was a valuable 
concession for which it would not be unjustifiable for the landlord to demand twenty 
per cent of the selling price of the holding as his transfer fee. In Bengal also, he 

continued, the rate was 20 per cent so that if in Goalpara the rate was ten per cent 

it had to be remembered that the occupancy ryots there had not the same rights as 
the occupancy ryots in Sylhet would have. The amendment being put to vote was 
lost. 

Moulvi Ahdul Majid Zdoshams said that the principle of a settled ryot was 

recognised alike in the Bengal Tenancy Act as iii the Goalpara Tenancy Act. The 

principle of a settled ryot, he continued, had been recognized in the Sylhet Tenancy 

Bill. He argued that such a right should not have been refused on the ground that 

Sylhet landlords were petty landlords. Ehan Sahib Maulavi Mohmud Ali opposed 

the amendment. 

* 

CouBT Fees & Stamp Bills to be Eeconsidbeed 

24th. SEPTEMBER : — The President announced to-day that the Hon. Sir Robert 
Reid had been appointed Governor of Assam in succession to Bis Excellency 
Sir Michael Keane and that the Governor of Assam had asked the Council to recon- 
sider the Assam Court Fees and the Stamps Amendment Bills, which the House 
recently threw out. Friday October 2 was fixed for the reconsideration of these Bills. 

Sylhet Tenancy Bill ( contd. ) 

Discussion on the Sylhet Tenancy Bill was then resumed. All the amendments, 
except one, were lost. The Government did not agree to Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Mashrafs amendment to refuse to occupancy ryots the right to transfer 
their property by the wakf according to Mohammedan Law. The Khan Bahadur’s point 
was that an occupancy ryot was not competent to create permanent encumbrances on 
a property over which he had but imperfect rights. The amendment was lost. 

There was considerable discussion on Clause 42 of the Bill which provide that 
subject to the provisions of Section 41 ‘‘when a ryot has a right of occupancy in 
respect of any land he shall be entitled (1) to plant (2j to enjoy the flowers, fruits 
and other products of (3) to fell and (4) to utilize or dispose of the timber of any 
tree on such land provided that in doing so he does not contravene the provisions of 
any law.” 
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Maulvi Abdul E:haliqu3 Ghaudhury moved an amendmoni: adding the words 
“planted by him” after the word Hree”. He was against giving _ unlimited right to a 
tenant in the matter of felling trees not planted by him. Jlo pointed out that under 
the present system a tenant had to take tho consent pf the landlord in foiling a troo 
not grown by him. The new provision would give him a “licouco” to devastate tho 
land with no incentive to improve it. , , t ^ ^ r t 

The amendment was withdrawn and anothor ono was inovocl by Mr. ^ (foponnralal 
Das Chowdhury suggesting that tho tenant should not Cell trees descriliLHl by tbo 
Local Governmont as valuable. Mr. Sanat ICiunar Das opposed tho ammulmout saying 
that a tenant must have the right over trees in the areas. Mr. S. P, Desai^ Rovouuo 
Secretary, opposing the amendment said that the Bengal T(^uaiicy Ant had conferred 
on tenants the right of full pos session over trees To tho danger that tenants might 
ruin properties clause 41 of the Bill offered an offoctivo remedy. 

The amendment was lost. i . - j 

To the provision in olaiiso 4t that an occupancy ryot ^ shall not bo liabli' to o]Oct- 
ment for arrears of rent but that his holding shall bo liable in oKoeutioii of a dooroo 
for the rent thereof and tho rent shall be tho first oliarge ofi it, Manlvi ^ iVxlul 
Khalique Chowdhury movod an amondmont that an ocicupauey ryot shall he Hahle to 
ejectment for arrears of rout and his hohliiig shall hii liable io salt) in^ cKetuiUou of a 
decree for the rent thoroof and tho rent shall bti the first charge on it The amend- 
ment was lost. Tho TIouso also discussed clause 82 to-day and Iheu adjourned. 

25th, SEPTEMBER Manlavi Ahdur Rashid Ghaudhury moved an amondmont 
to-day substituting half tho niirabor of landlords or a uousidorable number of tenants 
for any person in. Olauso 117 of the Bill which states that tlio local (lOvernment may 
make an order directing that a survey be made and a record of riglits prepared 
by a revenue offioor in respect of all' lands in any local area, estate or tenure or 
part whether these lands have boon let out or occupied lor agricultural purposes or 
not provided that, when any person having an interest in those lands makes an 
application for an order under this section he shall deposit or give a security for an 
amount for the payment or expenses as the Government may direct. 

The amendment was opposed by Govonimnnt and lost. 

Clause 137 of the Bill which provides that ex[)onsos for llio preparation of a 
record of rights shall be defrayed under orders of the local Oovonimeut by landlords, 
tenants and other occupants of liuids was strongly opposed by sorno members on an 
amendment moved by Maiilavi Abdnr Rashid Ghaudhury to make tho Government 
responsible for half the cost for tho i)re))aration of a record of rights. His opinion 
was that the economic condition of tho i)eo|)le was bad and Rylhet was a land of 
petty ryots and petty landlords and they should not be saddled with tho cost. 

Mr, R. P, Dpsai, Revenue Secretary, pointed out that a record of riglits would 
benefit chiefly the landlords and tenants and it was unfair to saddle the general 
tax-payer with any portion of tho cost. Maulavi Abdur Rashid Ghaudhury also 
suggested that the expenses should be paid by not loss than twenty annual instal- 
ments instead of by such instalments as the Local Govornraont would propose. 

The amendments whon put to tho vote were lost by 13 to 10 votes. 

Maulavi Abdul KhctVtque Chnudhury moved to delete altogether Clause 140 which 
states that the Local Government may make an order directing a revenue ofRcor 
to make a survey and record of all the lands in a speeiQod local area which was 
private land. He asked why Government should take such arbitrary powers to 
survey land. Mr. Rajendra Chandra Sea Gupta, iSpecial OfTioer, pointed on behalf of 
Government that it was to the interest of both tenants and lauillords to know what 
were exactly the private lands of a proprietor. When those wore clearly cloraaroatod, 
tenants could acquire no rights in the private lands of any proprietor. This would 
prevent disputes between landlords and tenants. The House at this stage adjourned. 

26tli. SEPTEMBER Mr. Kashinath Saikia said that it was surprising that not 
a single amendment proposed by the Opposition was oarriod. 

Manlavi Abdur Rashid Ghaudhury opposed the passing of the Bill which, ho said, 
was in some respects opposed to the interests of the ryots. Manlvi Abdur Rahim 
Chowdhury suggested that he knew the conditions of the ryots hotter than the 
previous speaker and ho believed that the Bill was in the interests of the ryots, 

Maulavi Abdul Khaligue Chowdhury movod an amendment to clause 143 of the 
Bill which states that the revenue officer shall record a proprietor’s private land as 
land which is proved to have been culavated as Nil Jo to or Khamar by the 
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propriebr for twelve oontimious years immediately preceding the passing of the 
Act. He clesirod to cleloto the expression *'for twelve continuous years imrnediatelv 
procoding Uio passing of the Act” because in liis opinion it was unneoessarv and 
absurd for a landlord to give proof of twelve years’ coutinnoLis possession over Ms 
private lauds in order to oiititlo it to be recorded as his private land by a revenue 
officer. Ho was further of the opinion that the survey and record cost which would 
accrue was an unnecessary burden on the proprietors. Ho asked what the position 
of a tenant would bo who purchased the proprietory right of a piece of land from 
a landlord and if in anothor case, ho purchases the occupancy right from a tenant 
and subseq[aently purchases the proprietory right from the landholder one or two 
years prior to the commenooment of this Act. 

Mr. Qopendra Lai Das Cfiowdhury supported the amendment and asked if 
by possessing tenanted land as proprietors of Kfmnar for the last twelve years’ 
tho laud would become a proprietor’s private land under this section. The Govern- 
ment replied in tlio affirmative ; the amendment being put to the vote was lost. 

Maulavi Abdul Khaligm Choiodhury brought an amendment under clause 204 
(sub-olauso 1) of the Bill which refers to the denial of a landlord’s title by tenants 
in a rent suit and tho damage to be awarded to the landlord as not exceeding 
ten times the amount of the annual rent payable by the tenant. 

Maulavi Abdul Khaliciae Ohowdhury contended that damages should not exceed 
twenty-five times the amount of the annual rent payable by the tenant or an order 
or decree forfeiting tho company right of tho tenant at the discretion of the landlord. 

He argued that in a rent suit, tho plaintiff landlord has to pay ten times or more 
by way of other expenses than the actual legal fees. If in a rent suit oouoarning 
a small amount of rent, the tenant defendant renounces his character as tenant of 
the landlord by setting up without a reasonable or probable cause the title in a third 
person or himself, the landlord plaintiff has to incur much more expenses than in an 
ordinary rent suit to prove his proprietory rights. He therefore stated that in suoh 
suits damages should not o.xceed twenty-five times the amount of annual rent. 
Government opposed the amendment which was lost. 

Maulavi Abdul Khaliiiue Ohowdhury moved for the omission of clause 211 which 
states that should any person otherwise than in accordance with any enactment for 
the time being in force distrain or attempt to distrain the produce of a tenant’s 
holding or, except with the authority or consent of the tenant prevent or attempt to 
prevent reaping or other operations of a holding he shall be deemed to have com- 
mitted crimmal trespass within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. The amend- 
ment was lost and the bill was passed. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

28th. SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day, without opposition, the Assam 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1935, brought by Khan Sahib Maulvi Miznar Bahaman 
of Goalpara. The Bill is intended to exempt public places of worship from the pay- 
ment of water-tax and latrine-tax, over and above the holding-tar, and to that extent 
amends the original Municipal Act of Assam. 

Goalpaea Tenancy Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

The Council then passed the Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1936, which was 
introduced by Maulvi Abdul Majid Zioshshams. The mover stated that at present, 
as the law stood at Goalpara regarding the non-mutation of names by jotedars and 
tenure holders, it was extremely harsh because when any jotedar plaintiff brought a 
suit for recovery of rent and if the sub-tenant defendant took the plea that the 
plaintiff had not had his name mutated in the landlord’s office although his predeces- 
sor in interest had died, and if the plaintiff failed to prove mutation the entire suit 
would be dismissed. So, by changing the word “entertained” to “decreed or granted,” 
he wanted to make tho non-mutation of names a bar to a decree but not a bar to the 
entertainment of the suit. 

The second object of the Bill was that over and above the decreeing of interest 
at 12 and half per cent from the time of default of payment of rent up to the date 
of’ institution, a further compulsory provision for decreeing interest from the date of 
realization was extremely harsh and usurious. 

Assam Money-lenders’ Amend. Bill 

, 29t]i. SEPTEMBER : —In the Council to-day, the Assam Moneylender’s (Amendment) 
Bui was again discussed and finally rejected by 26 votes to 19. 
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Mr. Kashinath Saikia^ member for Jorhat, then moved a resolution^ urging tho 
necessity for earmarking the entire receipts from grazing taxes for tho improvement 
of fodder supply and tho development of cattle breeding in the province. Tho reso- 
lution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The House accepted Mr. Rohim Kumar Chowdhurijs resolution for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural School in Assam. 

Court Fees & Stamp Bills CoNSinERED 

2nd. OCTOBER In the Council to-day tho ITou. Mr. W, L. Scotty Rovenun 
Member, moved for reconsideration of the Assam Court Fees and Rlamps Amendnuuit 
Bills as recommended by His Excellency tho Oovenior. Tho Keveimo Momhqr 
said that the Government would realise three lakhs of rupees by these Bills ; this 
would balance next year’s budget. 

Maulavi Mnnnawar Alt opposed consideration as he tliought that if tho Oovern- 
ment would implement the reconsiderations of the Rotrenolunoni Committeo appointed 
by the Government under the presidentship of Sir Muhammad Baudulla, money could 
still bo found for balancing the budget. 

Maulavi Ahdur Rasid Chowdhury said that the Oovernmout wanted money not for 
maintaining the present standard of administration but for a more costly government 
under the new constitution. Ho said tho whole plan of tho Government was to 
penalise the people without rhyme or reason. 

Mr. KaBhinath Sai/cia was not convinced that this form of taxation was juslifiable. 
He argued that there was still room for further retrmichment by amalgamating tlio 
Public Works Department and the Civil Secretariat, llo wanted further facts justify- 
ing the necessity for taxation. 

Mr. Bohini Kumar Chowdhury said that they wore on the horns of a dilemma. 
If these taxation Bills were not passed the Oovernmout might not coutinno witli the 
present land revenue reduction of three annas in the rupee as it existed in the Assam 
valley. That would bo a serious loss to tho people, inasmuch as the cnucollation of 
the reduction would take away from thorn no less than 18 lakhs of nijiees during tho 
current year, whereas tho passing of the Bills, taking effect from April next, would 
take away only three lakhs from the litigants. Ho said that tho Bills csonld bo repeat- 
ed by the next Assembly, but revenue once realized would not be refunded by any 
Government. He wanted, therefore, a definite assurance from tho Oovornmunt on 
this point before he voted for tho Bills. 

Mr. Sarbeswar Barua, Mo. Mohendra Nath 0 chain, Mr. Ilirondra Chandra Cha- 
krabarty and some other members demanded similar assuranoo. 

The Hon, Mr. W. L. Scott wanted time to consider tho pOvSitiou and tho House 
adjourned. 

3rd. OCTOBER ■.—The Council passed lo-day the Assam Court Foes (Amendment) 
Bill 1936 and the Assam Stamps (Amendment) Bill 1936 as recommended by His 
Excellency the Governor and as amended by tho Council RuBuming yesterday’s 
discussion on tho Assam Court Foes Amendment Bill, Mr. Pf. b. Koveuue 

Member, gave the assurance as demanded by Assam Valley members yesterday that 
there would bo no reduction in tho rato.s of land rovoiuio remission (throe annas 
in the rupee) in tho Assam Valley during the next year provided tho Court Fees and 
Stamp Bills were passed by the Council. 

He said that income made from receipts from those Bills would bo sufllcieut to 
meet the deficit. He assured the Cachar members also that remission of one anna in 
the ruppee would continue in that district for one year, ’When tho president moved 
that the Cemt Fees Bill be taken into consideration it was carried by 29 to 14 votes, 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhary moved an amendment to clause 1 (sub-clauso 
3) suggesting that tho operation of the Bill be restricted to three years instead of 
five years. He said that this Bill combined with tho Sylhet Tenancy Act would 
increase revenues to a state when they will not merely moot the deficit but leave an 
opening balance in future budgets. The House accepted this amendment. A similar 
amendment was moved and carried in respect of tho Stamps Amendment Bill. 

Maulavi Ahdur RaBhid Chowdhury protested against both these Bills which he 
said would be against the interests of tho Sylhet people. 

Mr. Samt Kumar Das regretted that Government had to carry these Bills by bar- 
gaining with the members of the Assam Valley. Khan Bahadur Koramat All said 
that if the members of the Surma Valley had known tho miseries of the poor peasants 
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of the Assam Yalley they would not have grumbled at the attitude of bargaining 
they had adopted. The Bills when put to the vote were carried. 

The Goveunou’s Bare well Speech 

This finished the business of the House and His Excellency Sir Michael Keane^ 
the Governor then said good-bye to tho members of the Council. He observed that it 
was goodbye not only to the personnel of the Council but to an epoch of India’s 
constitutional history. 

He traced tentative approach to tho principle of co-operation in place of autocratic 
command to the year 1861 when Indians to represent Indian opinion wero for the 
first time taken into the Legislature of the country. 

The remarkable progress, said His Excellency, that India had made towards the 
goal of responsible Government was no accident if it derived initially from the liberal 
spirit that was the historic heritage of the people of England. Those Indians who 
undertook iu the face of calumny and misrepresentation to co-operate with the 
Government in the measured advance pf the great constitutional work had played a 
predominant part in making the experiment success. 

His Excellency observed that tho men who set oat to sabotage the Constitution in 
1921 and failed were curiously enough pledging themselves to pursue the same futile 
policy once more. He was sure that they would fail again too. 

His Excellency emphasised that tho crucial fact of the new Constitution was that 
the Government of the country would be wholly the peoples own Government. Public 
opinion was awakening he said but it would take timo before the ryot possessing the 
vote realised that by the opinion he could control Government. 

Continuing His Excellency said that the party system so essential in a represen- 
tative form of government was still fluid and imperfect in this country, that its growth 
was being hampered by divisions and cleavages not primarily based on political ideas 
and needs with a view to obtaining the best form of responsible Government. Ha 
commended amity and co-operation between classes and the levolling of communal 
distinctions in the essential task of promoting the common weal, 

His Excellency emphasised that the welfare of the millions of tho people who live 
on the land must be the first care of statesmanship and their protection should be 
the first criterion of good government. He thought that on the eve of an election 
those of the peasantry who would for the first time have votes would be entitled to 
ask and to be told what the members did for the peasant. The Land Revenue Reas- 
sesmeut Act, he stated, would in the future secure the regulation of laud revenue 
assessment by Statute and not by Executive order and as such would prove of great 
value to the agriculturist. The Moneylenders’ Act and the Debt Couciliation Act aimed 
at solutions of the debt problem of the people. His Excellency complimented the 
Council on their co-operation in the scheme for rural development and the improve- 
ment of the water supply in village and communications in the province. 

Referring to the financial position His Excellency oointed out that stable finance 
was a condition precedent to the success of the new Constitution, lie congratulated 
the Council for passing the Stamp and Court Fees Bills which the (iovernment 
brought forward as one of the means to meet the menace of an unbalanced budget 
and said that this was a fair aud promising augury for tho future. Tho problem of 
unemployment among the middle classes, the establishment of an agricultural institute 
and a university in Assam were three particular things which His Excellency greatly 
regretted his Government could not tackle for want of money. He hoped that the 
new Government would before long find themselves in a position to solve these pro- 
blems with success. 

Concluding, His Excellency quoted the remark His Excellency tho Yiceroy made 
recently that the spirit in wnicu a Constitution was worked counted more than the 
letter in which it was written. He believed that members would show the same 
spirit of accommodation in the future as they had done in the past, that they would 
mamtaiu the reign of law intact and would advance on the road of orderly progress 
that India had followed for the last 150 years. 

Sir Michael then declared the Council prorogued. 
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UiUAK Flood Situatiiin 


The autuma Bessioti oE ilio Bihar Lo^aslativo Coiinoil uDmmi'iirjMl i\i K‘aii*‘hi on th<'. 
Slst August 1936. The IJou’blo Mr, Nirau Nanujan Mi'ihImm*, iih^v^mI 

a resolutioa regarding dutestatiuii at the rticouL outragu ag.ain.st thi* 

of £is Imperial Majesty King Kdward VTU ami expres.ting of ihanliulmwj 

that His Majesty was not harmed. After several muiulnn's had sptdcrn nn Ihn; 
resolution, it was unanimously oarried* 

The Hon’ble Mr. P, C\ TalktUa thou reviewt'd the roinMit lli>iitl ;:ilnatioii in lliliar. 
The floods were the severest in Saraii, said Iul Ni^xt eiuuu the Mnnghyr distriid. 
He paid tributes to local oflloials aud uou-ofTieials fur eu-()jMiratiua in luiiigalin/^ tiiu 
hardships of the people. lie infomod the House that the Hihar UovtO'nmunt hud 
spent Rs. 35,000 cu relief works. He also stated that the poliey of the liuvonimout 
about further grants for liouso-hiiilding aud Tuhi’ hoimIs and prevention of future 
floods will bo annonncoiJ by the Finanee Member shortly iu cuuuuctiou witli the 
debate on the non-oflieial resolution on the subject of Hoods. 


iMPUOVliMKNT OF CaTTL1-J 


1st. SEPTEMBER The debato on tlio Government resolution regarding provision 
of money for betterment of cattle-breeding began whim Hai liahatittr i<anU Vh, Uuu 
very ably discussed many aspects of the resolutiun. Hon’ble i<yo(l Abtfui A::u next 
dwelt upon the difficulties of getting enough fodder aud said that in Hiluir the falo of 
cattle was pitiful and asked the people to co-operate iu making the Govm'nmcnt 
scheme a success, lie asked those who maintaiued mouiungless beliefs ami snimr- 
stitions to shake those oil and bo up and doing for the improvciuuut of the let of 
cattle which is a great bearing on the agriculUiral life in Bihar. 

The next speaker Babu Hamjivan IhmaUhinka said tlial ho was very doubtful 
about the Governmout scheme aud did not expect much out of it 

Mr. 8. Lai replied to individual members and jiistilied the Government proposal 
and assured the House that Government would do all that lie in their power to pay 
meir attention to the dilteront suggestions presented by them, lie saiil that the 
two centres already selected by the Government for cattle- breeding will bo able to 
meet the demands of pedegree bull.s iu Bihar at an early date if the scheme fruotifloH. 
He said that Government did not like to touch the sentiment by castrating Brahmini 
bulls. He stated that Governmout would bo glad to oonsidor tho quoatiou of pusturane 
whenever any such opportunity occurs. * 

After this, the resolution was carried unanimously, 


TitE Oounx OF Wauds Bilu 

Mr. P, C, Talle^its introduced tho Court of Wards Bill, 
consideration it was passed without any dissent. 


After it was taken into 


MiNon InRioAiTON & BiuiNAOiij Wonxs Bill 


this the Hon ble Mr. introducod tho Bihar Minor 

irrigation and Drainage Works Bill which, was taken into eonsidoration. Next Mr. 
omna showed, the necessity of such a measure which was being long- felt in tho 
pro vine e. 


the Bill required certain improvoments. Ho Sul'koh- 
tea that the IrriMtion Committee should have two representatives both from zatnin- 
dars and landlords instead of one from each class. He furthor said that tho Oovoru- 
ment should not only bear the cost of the irrigation sohomo and proUminarios and 
tough estimation but ^e whole cost of the detailed report aud estimato whiuh was 
aocerding to the Bill to be a part of the cost of the work and a part of the work 
Itself. In support of his contention Mr. Karjeo said that tho people who h.ad to 
depend on agnenltvire for their livelihood wero very badly off on aocount of the 
20 
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unfirecedented depression in the province. He tried to criticise the Government but 
later the Finance Member in his reply met all the criticisms levelled against the 
Government. He was followed by Messrs. Shaft, Maulavi Ehalilnr Rahman, ’ S. K. P. 
Singha, Maulavi Ghani, Kalyan Singh, who all spoke on the Bill. 

At the end the Hou’ble Nirau Narayan Sinha replied to the criticisms of the 
members. He questioned the accuracy of Mr. Earjee’s statement regarding the U. P. 
Government, who, he said, were given certain privileges by the Otto Niemeyer Com- 
mittee. This was challeged and in doing so he had a passage of arms with Mr. 
Earjee. 

After the Bill was taken into consideration it was referred to a Select Committee 
of the following : Khan Bahadur Shagirul Haq, Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, Satish Chandra 
Sinha, Bimala Prasad Sinha, Messrs. Betterton, Davies, Prior, Houlton, N. N. Sinha 
S. K. P. Sinha, Karjee and Rameshwar Sinha. ’ 

The Government objected to the last two names but when a division was called 
the Government was defeated by a pretty big margin of votes. The House then 
adjourned. 

StrPPLEMENTA.RY DEMANDS 

2nd. SEPTEMBER : -After interpellations to-day supplementary demands were taken 
np. The first demand for Rs. 15,750 in respect of forests was passed without any dissent. 
To the second supplementary demand for Rs. 300 in respect of general administration, 
Moulvi Abdul Qfiam moved a cut motion urging the claims of Biharis for clerical 
p^osts.^ He was supported by Mr. Jamuna Karjee^ who maintained that the claims of 
Biharis were being always overlooked. He urged the necessity of employing Biharis 
to all sorts of posts whether they be of clerical or higher services. 

After Babu Harmadeo Singh spoke in support of the out motion, Hon’ble Mr. 
P. C. Tallents replied on behalf of the Government whereafter the cut motion was 
withdrawn by the mover and the supplementary demand was passed. 

Thereafter the supplementary demand for Rs. 6,307 for an increase in the salary 
of the European sergeants and for supply of furniture in their quarters were taken 
up. The argument of the Government was that there was considerable difficulty in 
recruiting sergeants from the British Army on the present initial pay, which was 
Rs. 150 which Government proposed through this demand to increase to Rs. ieO-200. 

This evoked a good deal of heated discussion. Three cut motions stood in the 
names of Mr. Nandahmnar Q-hosh^ Moulvi Abdul Ghani and Mr. Jamuna Karjee 
The former two members moved their motions and the latter’s motion being identicai 
was not moved. 

Mr. Ghosh discussed the desirability of ^ appointing graduates of the Patna Univer- 
sity who had completed 2 years’ training of the University Training Corps as 
sergeants. In support of his contention Mr. Ghosh said that when boys fresh from 
colleges are appointed as D. S. P.s and A. S. P.s, there was no reason why boys 
who had undergone military training should not be recruited as sergeants. 

He was followed by Mr. Jamuna Karjee^ who failed to understand the necessity 
and anxiety of the Government to recruit sergeants from British Army. He urged the 
necessity of taking men from University Corps and from Indian Police Force for 
appointments as sergeants.^ 

Next, Mr. S, K. P. Sinha rose to support Mr. Ghosh’s out motion and referred 
to the meeting of the Senate regarding the possible appointment of the University 
graduates who had undergone U. T, C. training for two years as sergeants. 

Mr. D. Silva next advocated the cause of Anglo-Indians and urged the Govern- 
ment to take some members of the community he represents. 

Hon’ble Mr, Brett^ replying to the various members, said that discipline and great 
hardship were the virtues that are counted most for the sergeants and thought that 
the British Army men were the fittest to serve the purpose. 

He was followed by Mr. Hafiz who said that if Government did not consider 
that U. T. 0- men were not up to the standard, then, he thought, as a member of the 
U. T. C. Committee, it was not wise to maintain such a show. Mr. Hafiz felt more- 
over sure that even the undergraduates who had their due U. T. 0. training would 
serve as meritoriously as British sergeants. Referring to the growing unemployment 
in the province, he said that Government should now cease filling the counted seats 
from outside. 

leader of the Opposition, supporting the cut motion, 
■v^as of opinion that U. T. 0. graduates were as much workable as British sergeants* 
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Mr. Bimala Charan Singh^ nominated member, supporting the Government motion 
was of the opinion that it was desirable to appoint British military men as sergeants 
as the appointment of either Hindus or Muslims might lead to numerous difBoulties. 
He said as a sergeant if one or other became prei’udiced or communal, and as the 
head of a force, at times situation might grow critical. 

Mr. Nandakumar Ghosh pointed out to Mr. Singh that the sergeants were not 
the highest officers and they had magistrates over them for their guidance and as 
both Hindus or Muslims hold responsible posts of judges and such others, why 
Indians if appointed as sergeants would be detrimental to public interest. 

Mr. Hasan Jan also supported the Government motion on a similar plea that on 
ground of special military training British sergeants were preferred. Mr. Ghosh 
replied thereafter. ' . 

Mr. P. 0 . Tallents spoke in favour of the motion and remarked that “even in his 
highest efficiency he could never presume himself capable of being a sergeant or an 
armed reserve. This caused considerable laughter. 

On an assurance given by Mr. Brett that if suitable Indian youths of U. T. C. 
desirous of joining ranks of sergeants are available, he would gladly ask the Govern- 
ment to give a sympathetic consideration to the fact, the motions were withdrawn 
when the Council, after a lively debate, adjourned. 

Enquiry into N. Bihar Floods 

3rdl. SEPTEMBER After interpellations to-day, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha moved his 
resolution recommending Government to thoroughly investigate into the causes of 
recurring floods in North Bihar and to undertake a scheme of permanent relief for 
that area, 

In support of his resolution Mr. Sinha described the havocs caused by floods in 
North Bihar— especially in the district of Saran and urged upon the Government to 
undertake an investigation whatever enormous the cost might be in view of the 
heavy losses. 

After fif. B. Dwarkanath^ R. -B. Birendranath Chakravarty^ Mr. Meyrick^ Mr. 
Fazlur Rahaman^ K. B, Shaghirul Huq^ Mr. il/d. ^hafee and Mr. Abdul Qhani 
had spoken on the subject, Mr. 8. K. P, Sinha replied to the debate. After the 
Hon’ble Mr. N. N, Sinha replied on behalf of the Government, the resolution was 
put to vote and passed without a division. 

Reduction of Sone Canal Rates 

Babu Radhamohan Sinha next moved a resolution recommending Government to 
reduce the Sono cannal rates to the extent which existed before the last enhancement 
In tracing the history of the increase in the rate of canal water he said that from 
Re. 1 per acre in 1886 it had gone gradually to Rs. 4-8 in 1922 per aore. The 
mover farther said it was very hard for the cultivators to pay this high rate now 
when they are financially so very badly oF. In the end of his speech he appealed 
to the Finance Member to take the gratitude of the people for Government and him- 
self by reducing the rate. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Smha^ while speaking on behalf of Government, 
referred to the discussions raised in this Council on two previous occasions— one last 
year in Ranchi and the other early ibis year in Patna— by Mr. Jamnna Karjee on the 
subject. According to the Finance Member, Mr. Karjee’s motions had one merit that 
he sought reduction of canal rates in the whole province while the present resolution 
sought reduction of canal rate only in the district of Shahabad from which the mover 
came. The Finance Member further rnaintained that the rates of Sone canals were 
favourable, as compared to those prevailing in other provinces, 

Mr. Jamuna Karjee suitably replied to the Financo Member and while so doing 
he recalled the days when the 'Finance Member was an ornamental member of this 
Council when he occupied tho seat of one of the non- official members. Just after 
the last enhancement in the rates of canals, prooeoded Mr. Karjee, when a resolu- 
tion was brought for the enhancement of the canal rates, the prices of agricultural 
commodities had considerably gone up and rice was selling at 7 seers per rupee. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayau Sinha thought fit to advocate the reduction but now when 
the prices of agricultural commodities had gone very considerably down— by about 60 
p. 0 . since 1928 to 1935 according to the admission of Bihar Government themselves 
in their Administration Report issued early this year— he, (The Hon. Mr. N. N, Sinha) 
opposed the proposal of a reduction at a time when the peasants were hard hit 
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owing to unprecedented depression which had been prevailing in the country for the 
last few years— Bihar not being an exception to it. 

The change in the attitude and the outlook of the Eon. Mr, Sinha, according to Mr. 
Earjee, was due to his elevation to the high office of the Finance Member whiah he 
was occupying now and any one who had witnessed the Hon. Mr. N. N. Sinha’s per- 
formance as a non-official member will be in a sea of wonder if he happened to wit- 
ness his performance now as the Finance Member of the Bihar Government against 
which he used very strong language. Proceeding, Mr. Earjee said that the ground 
taken by Government at the time of the last enhancement was that as the prices of 
of all commodity had gone up, it was hardly unreasonable to complain that the 
prices of water had gone up (He actually q^uoted the Government member’s words 
used at that time) and that the Government should stand on the same ground and 
should reduce the canal rates now when the prices of all commodities have gone 
enormously low. Mr. Earjee corrected the Finance Member by saying that the pre- 
sent resolution, if passed, would not only benefit the cultivators of the Shahabad but 
also those of the districts of Patna and Gaya. 

Messrs. Radha Prasad^ Sherafat Hussain^ Yunus and Eai Bahadur Syamnandan 
Sahay supported the resolution while Mr. Bimala Charan Saha^ a nominated mem- 
ber, opposed the Bill whereafter the Council adjourned for the day. 

4th. SEPTEMBER Mr. 8. 7t. P. Sinha^ speaking against the resolution to-day, said 
that if this resolution was brought into effect, what method was effected to make up the 
loss of revenue. He further maintained that canal rates were no tax and the Council 
would be unjust if it proposed to give benefit to a particular area. 

Babu Jugjiwan Ram (depressed class member) supporting the resolution said that 
the income from one bigha came to Rs. 16-8 while the expenses amounted to Rs. 
19-1. Thus the agriculturists were running at a distinct loss, Proceeding he suggest- 
ed an investigation into the matter. 

Moulvi Abdul Ghani also opposed the resolution. After Babu Ramanugraha 
Narayan Sinha spolie on the resolution, Babu Radhamohan Sinha, replying to the de- 
bate, q[noted some sentences from the speech of the Finance Member when he 
supported the proposal of reduction in rates of Sone canals when he was a non- 
official member. 

Alter he had replied to the points raised in the debate, the Pinanoe Member^ 
giving final reply on behalf of Government, said that in a democratic government 
members of opposition of to-day would bo ministers of to-morrow and ministers of 
to-morrow would be one day members of the opposition. Under such circumstances, 
he proceeded, it was quite possible lor them to change their views. He enquired 
what would happen if by some natural calamity the canals are destroyed. Accord- 
ing to him, there were many other charges to be met over the maintenance charge. 
Moreover, the Dacca and Triveni canals were losing concerns for which the whole 
province had to pay. If the surplus from canals are to be reverted, many beneficial 
institutions will suffer. If the canal rales are reduced, then the expenditure of 
some departments will have to be reduced as the province has got only so much in- 
come as is required for the requirements of the province. Moreover, the budget had 
been prepared and if this resolution was passed, it was not possible for the present 
Government to do anything. It was, therefore, he maintained, necessary to leave 
this question for the reformed Assembly. 

After this the resolution was put to vote and being pressed to division was lost 
by ^0 to 44 votes. 


Non-offioiaii Bills 

7th. SEPTEMBER The House took up non-officials ^ Bill to-day, Monlvi 
Khalilur Rahaman introduced the Bihar Tenancy {suits validation) and the 
Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill. Moulvi Abdul Ghani introduced the Bihar and 
Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill Rai Bahadur _ JDivaraJcanath introduced the 
Estates Partition Amendment Bill. Babu Kalyan 8ingh introduced the Chota Nag^ 
pur Partition Amendment Bill., the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Bill and the Bihar 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill. 

Next, Moulvi 8, M, Hafiz presented the Reports of the Select Committee on the 
Bengal Land Revenue Sales {Amendment Bill) and moved the Bihar and Orissa 
Amendment Bill for reference to a Select Committee. 
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Thereafter Mr. S. K, P. Sinha moved the Behar AgrimiUurisisl Belief Bill to be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Tallents, J. MT. Houl- 
ton, A. C, Davies, 0. P. N. Sinha, Khan Bahadur Sagir-ul-Huq[, Babu Radhaprasad 
Sinha, Kumar Kalikaprasad Sinha, Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, Baba Jamuna 
Karjee and the mover. 

The object of the Bill was The agriculturists of Bihar are groaning under a heavy 
weight of indebtedness. The number of money-lenders and pawn-brokers is limited 
resulting in monopoly among the clientale. Tho rates of interest charged and other 
conditions imposed on the creditors constitute a veritable harassment of the agricul- 
turists. Therefore, legislation is necessary. Pawn-brokers do not issue receipts, thus 
creditors fall at the entire mercy of the pawners as to make it a crime punishable 
with fine extending to one thousand rupees. Another factor was the Kabuli menace 
in the countryside they visit and they advance money at exorbitant rates. This un- 
lawful action should be constituted as a cognizable offence. 

SUPPLEKENTA.aY DeMA-NDS 

9th. SEPTEMBER :-;-Th 0 Council voted^ supplementary demands For Rs. 50,000 
and Rs. 3,45,619 respectively for the extension of the existing Council chamber at 
Patna to meet the reijuiremeuts of the new legislature under the reforms and the 
ao(iuisition of the Pus a estate for the establishment of a oontral experimental and seed 
farm for north Bihar. At the conclusion of the session tho Council was prorogued* 


November Session ^Patna— 18th. to 2l8t. November 1936 

AuEA.NeA.BAD Rioi— Adj. Motion 

The last session of the Council under the Montford Constitution commenced at Patna 
on the 18th. November 1936, Hon. Mr, Eajandhari SiriQh presided. 

After interpellations, the President said that he had received notices of two 
adjournment motions, ono from Messrs. Yimus^ Akhari Hafiz and Chowdhry Sharafat 
Hussam to discuss the situation created by the recent communal riot at Aurangabad 
and the other from^ Babu Jamima Karjee to discuss tho proceedings instituted against 
86 Congress and Kisau Sabha workers in the district of Bhagalporo. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Binha^ the loader of the House, objected to 
leave being given for the discussion of those motions on tho ground that the matters 
relating to these motions wore sub-judice and as such they could not be discussed 
in this House without prejudice to fair trial. 

The President agreeing with the Hon’ble Member ruled both the motions out of 
order. 

Bihae Famine Relief Fund Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha then introduced the Bihar Famine Relief 
Fund Bill, and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. In explaining the 
objects and reasons _ of the Bill the Hon, Member said that the Famine Relief Fund 
that was being maintained by the Bihar Government was regarded as forming part of 
the general balances of the Government of India. Tho fund could be utilised only 
for purposes of famine relief though when the amount to the credit of fund exceeded 
ten lakhs of rupees, the excess over that sum might be utilized for certain other 
purposes. The Government of India Act, 1935 contained no provision for the con- 
tinuance of this fund and when Part III of that Act come into force, the Devalua- 
tion rules would cease to operate. Consequently, the amount of the fund would, on 
the commencement of the new constitution, merge in the general balance of the 
province and there ^ would be nothing to prevent the amount being expended on 
ordinary services with the result that, should occasion suddenly ^arise for urgent and 
unanticipated expenditure on a large scale on famine relief there would be no cash 
resources immediately available to fall back upon. 

^ “In order to prevent such a result,” the Hon. Finance Member said, “this Bill is 
introduced with a view to conserve the minimum balance to the credit of the 
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Famine Relief Fund for the purposes for which it was originally established. The 
Secretary of State for India in Council has sanctioned an amendment to schedule IV 
to the Rules to enable the Governor-General in Council to permit withdrawal of 
the whole or part of balance in the existing fund on being satisfied that an Act of 
the local legislature has made provision for the constitution as a separate fund, to 
be utilized only on the occasion of serious famine or flood, of the sum so withdrawn 
and invested in securities of the Government of India. 

“It is proposed by this bill to establish a statutory fund called the Bihar Famine 
Fund by withdrawing ten laths of rupees out of the present balance of the existing 
Famine Relief Fund which is estimated at 22 lakhs. The fund to be formed by this 
Bill will nob be expended save upon the relief of serious famine and the relief of 
distress due to serious draught, flood or other natural calamities”. 

Mr. S, K. P. Sinha moved an amendment to the effect that the balance of the 
Famine Fund should be conserved at 20 lakhs. He pointed out that Bihar was more 
subjected to flood and as such adequate balance should be kept in the fund to meet 
such emergencies. The Central Provinces, though much smaller than Bihar, had a 
balance of 45 lakhs in the Famine Relief Fund while Bihar had much less. He 
urged the Government to accept his amendment so that they might be adeq^uately 
provided against famine, flood or any other natural calamity. 

Tho amendment on being put to vote was however lost by 28 to 25 votes. 

The Hon. Mr. Nirsu Narmjan Sinha then moved his final motion that the Bill be 
passed and the Bill was passed without opposition. 

Bihar Municipal Amend. Bill 

Sir G-anesh Datta Singh^ Minister of Local Self-Government, next introduced the 
Bihar Municipal Amendment Bill providing for prescribing electoral qualifications by 
rules to be formed under the Act by the Local Government as in the case of election 
to District and Local Boards under Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Act. 

Maulvi Abdul Qani opposed the bill on the ground that it was not at all desirable 
to take away tho power of prescribing electoral qualification from the hands of the 
legislature and place the same in the hands of the Local Government. If the 
Government really wanted to liberate the qualifications of voters at municipal elections 
they could very easily do it by amending the provision for the same in the Act itself. 

Hon. Sir Qanesk Butt Singh replying observed that Maulvi Ghani’s apprehension 
of the rule-making power being abused by the Government was not justified for 
Ministers in the future Government would be elected members responsible to the 
legislature. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani next moved an amendment lo Section 15, sub-section 2 
clause A of Behar and Orissa Municipal Act substituting annas eight for one and 
half rupees as franchise qualification. 

Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh pointed out that Mr. Ghani sought to move by way of 
amendments the provisions of his own bill which he had introduced at the Ranchi 
session of the Council and which was ultimately withdrawn on the assurance that 
these matters would be looked into after the general elections were over. He con- 
tended that it was better to pass tho Bill as presented and he assured the House 
that all the municipal bodies would be duly consulted while revising the electoral 
qualifications. 

Maulvi Shafi and Babu Bamprasad Singh supported the amendment while Babu 
Bimala Charmi Singha opposed the same. The amendment was lost by 35 to 15 votes. 
Other amendments in connection with this bill moved by Maulvi Abdul Gham 
were also lost and the Bill was passed without division. The Council then adjourned. 

Aurangabad Biot — Adj. Motion 

19tb. NOVEMBER At to-day’s sitting of the Council, the adjournment motion 
which was moved by Mr, Yunus to discuss the issuing of a Government communique 
in connection with the Aurangabad riot at a time and in a manner which was likely 
to affect prejudicially the fair trial of the criminal oases pending in connection with 
those riots, was disallowed by the President *, while another moved by Mr. 8, K, P. 
Sinha. to discuss the q^uestion of refusal by the authorities at Aurangabad to take 
out a Hindu procession after the riots was allowed by the Chair. 

After a short discussion, Mr, S. K. P. Sinha withdrew his adjournment motion, 
Hou’ble Mr. Tallents.^ Home Member, having explained that he had used very guarded 
language beoause the whole thing was subjudioe and he never meant to convey that 
the right of the Hindus womd in any way be interfered with. The Council 
then adjourned till the 2lBt, 
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SlTPPLEMENIABT DEMANDS 

21st. NOVEMBER The Council voted to-day a number of supplementary demands, 
including Rs. 40,000 as grants-in-aid to local bodies to repair the communications 
damaged by the recent floods, Rs. 130,000 as loan to the Jharia Water Board for 
relaying a water pipe line and Rs. 177,000 under excess expenditure for jails due to 
receipt of increased orders for goods manufactured by jails and supply of bed-sheets, 
turtas and trousers to prisoners. 

Debate on Unemployment Report 

On the motion of Hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha^ Leader of the House a debate 
was initiated on the Unemployment Committee report. Mr. Jamuna Karjse^ parti- 
cipating in the discussion, urged the Government not to ignore the agriculturists who 
were the backbone of the province and tackle the unemployment prevailing among 
them. He asked Government to foster and develop cottage industries and pleaded 
for the employment of young Biharis in industries of the province. Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath asked Government to lose no time in implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee as the problem was becoming graver and graver. 

The Governor’s Farewell Speecit 

Eis Excellency the Governor then delivered his farewell address. In doing so, he 
said that the Province, for some years past, had been struggling against the weight 
of falling revenue to maintain such progress as had been secured before post-war 
slump. 

Since the beginning of 1934, greatest effort has had to be concentrated to repair 
the damage of the great earthquake on which the total expenditure incurred had been 
in the region of three crores of rupees. These factors stood in the way of any not- 
able advance in the administration of Bihar. 

Referring to their passing the adolescent stage to full Provincial Autonomy and the 
financial position of the Province as a result of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendatious 
the Governor said that it was a grave disappointment to him to find that immediate 
betterment, which he proposed for Bihar as the minimum necessary to start on her 
new career, was so limited. It was his earnest hope that those who became the 
leaders of the province, to whatever political party they belonged, would work not 
for aggrandisement for themselves, or exaltation of a party or a section of the com- 
munity but with the single object of doing what was best for the people of Bihar. 
Under this condition only, could this tremendous experiment of democracy, taken at 
a time when democracy had become discredited and had been discarded in so many 
countries in the world in favour of autocracy and dictatorship, be a real success. 

The House was at this stage prorogued^ 



The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session— Madras— 31st, August to 4th. September 1936 

The Goveenor’s Address 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commeneei at Madras on 
the 31st. August 1936, when His Excellency Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi^ 
the Acting Governor, addressed the House. He reviewed the work so far done and 
said that it indicated u substantial measure of progress in all directions, particularly 
in giving assistance to agriculturists. 

Referring to the relief of educated unemployment, His Excellency, while 
admitting that Government had not yet formulated a definite policy in the matter, 
said that it was a vast problem which would tax fully the ingenuity of the new 
Ministry. ^ Meanwhile, they were paving the way for a consideration of the problem 
by initiating a census of the unemployed. 

His Excellency at the outset indicated that Lord Erksine would have to extend 
the^ life of the present Council which would expire on November 6 until the inaugu- 
ration of the Reforms and that Government contemplated holding another session 
early in December. 

Non-officiax Bills 

29th. AUGUST : — The Council devoted the whole day to non-ofificial business. 
The House decided to circulate for eliciting public opinion Mr. Chowdari^s Madras 
Land Alienation Bill^ which aimed at preventing alienation of agricultural land to 
non-agriculturists. Two other Bills were rejected, including the Madras Employees^ 
Protection Bill^ introduced by Mr. Basu Dev^ purporting to ameliorate the condition 
of employees in certain directions. 

The House unanimously adopted Mr. Koti Reddi's resolution recommending to 
Government to issue instructions to registration officers and others concerned to 
increase the number of polling stations so that ordinarily no voter need travel more 
than two miles to record his vote during the ensuing elections to the provincial 
legislatures. 

The Imam’s Bill 

Ist. to 3r<l. SEPTEMBER : — The Council discussed for all these days and passed 
on the 3rd September the Imam’s Bill which vested permanent occupancy rights on 
the tenants of Imam lands. 

The Bill was discussed in the House twice before, once being returned by the 
Governor with recommendations and again by the Governor-General who withheld 
assent to it on the ground that the Bill was exproprietory. This time the Govern- 
ment introduced the same with a provision for compensation to Imamdars. 

The measure had the support of the Congress members in the Council and their 
amendment reducing the amount of compensation from 2 and a half times the annual 
rent to only the annual rent was accepted by Government and adopted by the 
House. Another amendment seeking to exclude temples and charitable institutions 
from the operation of the Bill was defeated, Congress members and Government 
opposing it. The measure had the support of Zamindars and landlords of the Justice 
Party while members of the United Nationalist Party strongly opposed it. 

The Raja of Bohbili^ in the course of his speech prior to the passing of the 
Bill, said that he did not wish to take up the valuable time of the House 
at that late hour, but he wished only to state that if the legislation 
before the House was examined impartially, there could be no doubt that many 
concessions had been given to imamdars and that they had been placed in a certainly 
more favourable position than the landholders under the Madras Estates Land Act. 
Members of the House would no doubt be aware that as far as ‘private land’ was 
concerned, they had enlarged the categories of private land to which imamdars were 
allowed to lay claim. He had stated in his speech in 1933 that imamdars could not 
claim in their lands any greater rights than that which the zemindars or the original 
grantees of the imams possessed. It V70uld be admitted on all sides that occupancy 
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went with the land and that the actual tiller of the soil was the owner of that right 
and that there could be no claim to occupancy right by the imamdar. ^ 

From time to time during the discussions, he said, the main issues had been 
skilfully confused by bringing in the case of smaller inamdars. He would like to 
make it clear that this Bill was intended to apply to whole inam villages and minor 
inams did not come within the purview of the legislation, There was also no force, 
he said, in the statement that inamdars were being deprived of legal rights which 
they now possessed. 

Mr. T. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the speaker said, had laid great stress on the point 
that it had not been proved that inam tenants were worse off than Zemindari tenants 
or that there was need for any special relief or protection. ^ He would state that the 
very fact that they were tenants at will and rent was liable to be enhanced was 
itself sufficient ground to say that, in this country, where the pressure on land was 
so heavy, the lot of the inam tenant could not possibly be an enviable^ one. As 
regards compensation, curious arguments wore put forward pu behalf of the inamdars. 
He would suggest that iuamdars ought to realise that in this matter a special conces- 
sion had been given to them for which, ho said, there was no parallel in the 
Madras Estates Land Act. 

“As regards compensation” the Raja of Bobbili stated, “it is not right to bring in 
the Land Aejuisition Act ; bocanse in this case the so-called Kudivaram right is not a 
right which in my opinion, can he computed in terms of rnpoos. This is a right 
which, in our opiniou, according to the principles of the land tenure in this country, 
cannot be recognised and for which no compensation is due. But I do not wish to 
go over the ground again or repeat the reasons as to why the provision had to be 
embodied in the Bill. Imamdars, I think, ought to be grateful for these special 
concessions which have been conceded to them. They have the additional right to 
eject tenants if, within a period of one year, the tenant either refuses or is unable 
to pay the compensation.” It had been stated on the other side that this was of no 
advantage to them because after ejecting tlio tenants, the inamdar could not convert 
the land into private land. If it was remembered that the primary principle of 
the Bill was not to allow the enlargement of the categories of private land, there 
would bo no fouudation for the complaint. 

Since inamdars had been given certain special rights, it was absolutely necessary 
to have special proofs and ovidonoo. 

In season and out of season, the speaker proceeding said, individuals had staled 
that this measure was really intended to hit the Brahmins. 

Mr. T, C7. Srinivasa Iyengar : I do not think any member said that it was 
aimed at the Brahmin Community. At any rate, no Bralimin member of the House 
said that. Such a serious allegation against the members of a community should not 
be made. I have boon the person who took a good part of the time in tho discu- 
ssions and it was I that said that Non-Brahmins, who paid tho fullest value, arc 
the p^Dople who constituted the bulk of inamdars. 1 believe two or three years ago, 
the Chief Minister himself roforrod to this and quoted my speech. 

The Ram of Bohbili : I am not making this sei'ious allegation as Mr, Srinivasa 
Iyengar calls it, against tho Brahmin community. T said wo have been attacked on 
the ground that it is intended to hit the Brahmin community. 

A voice : But ho referred to “individuals”. 

The Raja of ^Bobbin said that this allegation was unfounded, because those 
speakers who championed the cause of inamdars had themselves stated that if a 
census wore taken to-day of inamdars, it would be found that a majority of them 
wore Non-Brahmins. 

The other charge made was that inamdars were not represented in the Council. 
The speaker did not think their cause had suffered for want of advocacy. 

Referring to Mr. 0, K. Reddi’s speech and his reference to clause fd), tho Raja 
of Bobbili said that he was personally opposed to this provision from tho start. 
Although Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar termed tho benefits to inamdars under the Bill as 
illusory, ho (tho Raja of Bobbili) would not be surprised if this provision should make 
the safeguards given to inam tenants illusory. Ho hoped no such adverse results 
would ensue and ho hoped also that tho Government would in tho future carefully 
consider the question of amending the Act in tho direction necessary. 

This piece of legislation had been sponsored and supported neither on political 
nor communal grounds but only in furtherance of the principles for which ho and 
his party stood, And they would have the satisfaction, if it became law, as they 
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hoped it would, of haying enfranchised nearly a million tenants at will in inam 
villages, thus enlarging the electorate. 

Referring to Dr. Subbaroyau’s remarks about the Government helping the forces 
of communism and socialism, he said that if communism and terrorism did not find 
a fruitful soil in this province, it was due to the fact that practically every member 
of the rural population had some interest or other in land. The principles of com- 
munism were totally opposed to individual ownership of land and it was to guard 
against all such political theories that they were supporting this measure which 
would, he said, not only give fixity of tenure but peace and contentment to a third 
of the agricultural population in estates. Dr. Subbaroyan,? he said, threw a hint 
that the matters would not be left at this stage and that it would be carried to 
higher authorities. In this connection, he would point out that in 1933, Dr. Subba- 
royan said that, as responsible members of the House, they ought to take the 
decisions of the House as binding and that he was against “safeguards”. Now, 
after he had been transformed into a Congressman, Dr. Subbaroyan seemed to have 
changed his mental outlook and he now wished to take advantage of the ^‘reserve 
powers” vested in the Governor and the Governor-General. He did not know 
whether Dr. Subbaroyan spoke on his own behalf or on that of the Congress. But, 
Dr. Subbaroyan occupied a position which he could not understand ; for Dr. Subba- 
royan belonged to the United Nationalist Party in the Council and to the Congress 
outside. At the same time, the Raja of Bohbili said, he was grateful to Mr. C. R. 
Reddi aud his group who gave their support to this measure both by their 
votes and speeches and who “had the courage of their convictions.” 

Concluding, the Raja of Bohbili expressed appreciation of the great patience and 
tact witii which the hon. the Revenue Member has piloted this measure, and of the 
services of Mr. M. G. Patnaik, who he said, had been of the greatest assistance in all 
stages of the measure. He hoped that the Bill would soon find a place on the 
statute book and be a lasting boon to the inam tenants. 

Rivers Conservanct Amend. Bill 

Six Charles Souter next introduced the bill (item 4) further to amend the 
Madras Rivers Conservancy Act 1884, and moved that it be taken into consideration 
at once. 

The Revenue Member said that the Bill was a non-controversial one. The object 
was this. In view of the provisions of Section 296 of the Government of India Act 
1935, the Acts in force in this Presidency had to be amended wherever necessary, 
in order to vest in the Board of Revenue, the appellate powers in revenue matters 
now exercised by the Governor-in-Counoil. It was therefore proposed in this Bill to 
vest in the Board of Revenue the appellate powers referred to in the proviso to 
Section 14 of the Madras Rivers Conseivancy Act, 1884. 

The motion was carried. The two clauses of the Bill were agreed to without a 
decision and the Bill was passed into law. 

Election to Boards 

The Eon. the Raja of Bohbili next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act^ 1920 and the Madras Local Boards Ac^, 1920 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

The Chief Minister said that during the recent elections to local bodies, a number 
of instances had come to the notice of the Government in which courts had granted 
injunctions for restraining the conduct of elections to municipal councils and local 
boards. As would be seen from the statement of objects and reasons to the Bill, 
these injunctions had been granted mostly on allegations of the irregular omission 
or the irregular inclusion of the names of electors in the electoral rolls prepared 
in accordance with the rules framed for the purpose under the Madras District 
Municipalities Act or the Madras Local Boards Act. This caused considerable admi- 
nistrative inconvenience, as it had become possible for a few irresponsible persons 
to hold up an election or even an entire general election. The object of the Bill was 
to furnish a self-contained machinery for all matters connected with elections. It 
was therefore considered desirable to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act 
and the Madras Local Boards Act by including therein a specific provision prohibiting 
courts from granting injunctions for restraining proceedings which were being or 
were about to be taken under the rules for the preparation or publication of eleotoial 
rolls or for the conduct of elections. 
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Mr. Nachiyyappa Qounder moved that the oonsideratiou of the Bill be adjourned 
sme die. Mx. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed moved that the Bill he circulated for 
eUoiting public opinion. 

The motion that the consideration of the Bill he adjourned sine die was then put 
and lost. The motion that the Bill he circulated for the purpose of eliciting puhlic 
opinion was also lost, and the motion that the Bill he tafien into consideration was 
agreed. All the clauses of the Bill (three in number) were then passed without any 
discussion and formed part of the Bill. The Baja of Bohbili then moved that the Bill 
he passed into Law. The motion to pass the Bill into law was carried. 

Children’s Act Amending- Bill 

The hon. Mr. Pannirsel'uam introduced a Bill to-day to amend the Children’s Act 
and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Law Member said that the object of the Bill was to make the Act more effec- 
tive, hy empowering the Court to commit a youthful offonder, to the custody of a 
person who was not a relative of the child and by providing for his being produced 
before the Court by a person who had undertahen the custody of the offender, with 
a view to being sent to a certified school, should he fail to respond to care and treat- 
ment. The Bill also was intended, the Law Member said, to bring within its scope 
children who were subject to immoral influences. 

The motion was carried and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 


Ma-dras Fameste Relief Fund 

The hon. Sir Geoffrey Bracken next introduced a Bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a Fund, called the Madras Famine Relief Fund, for utilisa- 
tion on occasions of serious famine and of distress caused hy serious drought, flood 
and other natural calamities. He moved that the Bill be considered at once. 

Sir Geoffrey said that the principle of the Bill had been accepted by the House on 
a previous occasion unanimously •, and the Devolution Rules had been amended suit- 
ably by the Secretary of State for India. He declared that the balance in the Fund 
in excess of Rs. 40 lakhs was proposed to be utilised on protoctivo irrigation works 
and other .famine relief works ; and that the Revenue Member in the next session of 
the Legislative Council would come up before thorn with proposals for the utilisation 
of the excess amount 

The Bill, Sir Geoffrey said, was a simple measuro to enable tlio Fund boing in- 
vested in the securities of the Government of India. There was no need to refer it 
to a Select Committee, especially as delay would moan loss of interest If the Gov- 
ernment of India placed the money at their disposal, say, on tho 1st of October, the 
Local Government would stand to gain in the current year a sum of Rs. 20, (XK), 
which was no negligible sum. They were still under tho control of the Government 
of India. The new Government, whon they come into boing, would have a complete- 
ly free hand. Instead of making amendments now, it would bo much hotter to leave 
me matter to the new Government to change tho purposes Tor which the money 
could be utilised and also the class of socuritios in which the money could be 
invested. He thought that it would be quite possible for the new Government, for 
example, if they wished, to invest the Fund in their own loans. He would, therefore, 
ask the members opposite not to press for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, 
but allow the Bill to be taken into consideration at once. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was next put and carried. Consi- 
deration of the clause of tho Bill was taken up. 

Clauses 1 to 6 were put and carried Clause 7 was put. Mr, G. Bameshvoar Bao 
moved an amendment to the effect, that tho end of the financial year should not fall 
short of Rs. 100 lakhs. He also moved an amendment to insert a now proviso to the 
clause, to the effect, that the annual payment towards tho deficiency should be in 
addition to ‘the contribution referred to in Section 3.’ His idea, Mr. 0. Rameshwar 
Rao said, was to make the annual contribution to the fund obligatory on the Govern- 
ment in view of the chronic famine conditions prevailing in large areas in tho presi- 
dency. He did not think tho Secretary of State would at all stand in the way of 
their adopting such a step. 

Mr. Gopalaswami Mudaliar., seconding the motion, said that enormous sums had 
been spent on relief of famine, but if only the Government had proceeded with the 
Tungabhadra project in right earnest, that would have saved a lot of Kuoney, while at 
the same time giving permanent relief to the affected area from famine. He hoped 
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that tli 0 proposGd conf 0101100 in regard to the Tungabliadra Project would result in 
some permanent good to the districts affected. , , , , . . i * i-n 

Mr!^ Koti Eeidi moved that the sum he fixed at ‘Es. 75 lakhs instead of Bs. 

100 lakhs’. ,1 j j. c 

Sir Geoffrey Bracken replied that he had great sympathy 'with the prudent finan- 
cial provision which the members opposite had suggested in the amendment. He noti^d 
that the amount of Es. 40 lakhs was sought to be raised to varying figure from Ks. 
50 to Es. 100 lakhs, In respect of this matter, there was no need to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State. But it was rather a matter in which they were com- 
mitting the new Government. He would suggest that if they fixed the sum at Ks, 
100 lakhs, they would be going far beyond the requirements. In recent years, the 
amount required for famine rSief, never exceeded in one year Bs, 32 lakhs. It was 
the figure for Ganjam famine in 1920'21, Last year famine relief cost Es. 17 lakhs. In 
this matter, he was prepared to be guided by the opinion of the House. If Es. 40 lakhs 
povided for in the Bill was not felt to be sufficient, he was prepared to suggest Ks. 50 
lakhs. They could leave it to the new Government to raise it, if they liked. 

The House eventually agreed to amend the figure Bs. 40 lakhs into Es. 50 lakhs. 

As a consequential amendment in the same clause, the annual contribution to be 
made by the Government was raised from Bs. 3 lakhs into Es. 5 lalchs. The amend- 
ment was put to the House and carried. Clause 7 as amended then formed part 

The Preamble was then allowed to stand part of the Bill. The hon. Sir Qeoifrey 
Brackm then moved that the Bill as amended be jjassed into Law. The motion was 
carried without discussion and the Bill was passed into law. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 


Dt. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

4th. SEPTEMBER The hon. the Baja of Bolbili introduced a Bill to-day further to 
amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, for certain purposes and moved 
that it be taken into consideration, , , , , . , , 

In the ‘Objects and Eeasons”, it was stated that • doubts had been raised as to 
the validity of bye-laws made by certain municipalities levying charges on the ‘tap 
rate’ system for water consumed in excess of the maximum free allowance. The 
object of the Bill, it was stated, was to validate all byelaws, orders and agreements 
based on the ‘tap rate’ system which had been made, issued or entered into before 
the provisions of the measure oamo into effeot, ^ , 

Kie hon. the Kaja of Bobbili, introducing the Bill and moving that it be taken 
into consideration, said that it was found expensive and inconvenient to adopt a 
uniform system of metering and on this account, the Government recently sanctioned, 
at the request of certain municipalities, the levy of water tax at particular rates 
per tap. This system, he said, was working satisfactorily in a number of munici- 
palities. The question was recently raised if the levy of a tax on a tap-rate system 
was consistent with the provisions of the Act. On the other hand, the opinion had 
been expressed that the question of free supply would arise only in the case of 
public taps, and where private connections were given to houses, it would be open 
to municipal authorities to levy a tax. To remove all doubts in the matter, he said, after 
taking legal opinion, the Government had decided to move the Bill. The Bill would 
enable municipal councils to frame by-laws from time to time on the tap-rate system. 

Mr. JBasheer Ah7ned Sayeed moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. 
The motion to refer the Bill to a select committee was put and lost. 

Clauses 1, 2 and 3 were then passed without discussion. Clause 4 dealt with the 
question of payment for water supplied, i u i. 

Mr. Sayeed moved an amendment, to the effect, that water should be 

S lied free to certain classes of buildings. He stated that the object of his amend- 
was that water should be supplied free to temples, churches and mosques. 
In the city, it was so. There had been an agitation on the part of worshippers of 
certain municipalities against the levy of water charges. There was instigation, he 
added, for exempting these places of worship from payment. If an outright exemp- 
tion could not be granted, he would request the Government to^^ve liberty to 
municipalities to prescribe the number and classes of buildings to which free supply 
could be given. The loss of income would not be much. 

Mr. Eameed Khan suggested that the following proviso be inserted at the end of 
Clause 4 (b) to meet the wishes of all sides *. “Provided that no water charges be 
leviable on places of public worship.” 
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MUNIOIPALITIES ACT AMEND. BILL 

Yilla&e Cottrxs Bill 

The House next aooepted the motion of the Hon. Mr. A. T, Pannirselvam that 
the Bill to farther amend the Madras Village Courts Act, 1888 for certain purposes 
be referred to a select committee. The Bill inter-alia seeks to provide for the 
election by panchyat courts of a Vice-President for the purpose of exercising tho 
functions of the President when tho office of the President becomes vacant or when 
the president is absent from jurisdiction or is incapacitated and to make a conse- 
g-uential change in the definition of ‘Village Munsiff.’ The Bill also gives a definition 
of ‘movable property’ as including growing crops or products, and makes provision 
for the transfer of pending proceedings from one village or panchayat court to 
another where there is a change in the limits of jurisdiction or on the disestablish- 
ment of the court. 

Dt. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

^ The Hon the Raja of Bohhili next introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras 
District Municipalities Act for certain purposes and moved that it be taken into 
consideration. 

Tho object of the Bill, he said, was to raise the maximum limit of the pajr of 
the Commissioner of the Madura Municipality from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,8C0. In view 
of the size and importance of the Madura municipality, he said, tho Government 
considered necessary and desirable to appoint a Commissioner with larger adminis- 
trative experience. The present maximum, ho said, restricted tho ohoico for tho 
commissionership. 

Mr. Nachiyappa Gounder moved that the further consideration of the Minister’s 
motion be adjourned sim die. Ho said that the maximum of Rs. 800 now provided 
for in the Act was quite an adequate amount for a Commissioner of oven a Atunici- 
pality of the size of Madura. Tho present state of municipal finances could not 
permit of a salary of more than Rs. 800 being given. Moreover, it must bo remem- 
bered that the Madura Municipal Council, which had to find funds for the stall, had 
passed a resolution _ against the proposal for increasing the Commissionor’s salary. 
If the salary was raised to Rs. 1,200 as proposed in the Bill, tho commitment of the 
Municipality would come to Rs. 1,500 if pensionary contribution, leave allowance, etc., 
were taken into consideration. 

Tho Hon. the Ra^a of Bobbili said it was not proposed straightaway to appoint a 
person on the salary suggested. The Commissioner who would bo appointed would bo a 
person already in Government service. Tho Bill only sought to orapowor tho Qovornmont 
to appoint the officer contemplated by it. Mr. 'Koti h’odili’s argument appeared to 
him as novel. He had stated that the salary and status of tho Comraissionor should 
not depend on the size and population but should depoud upon tho hours of work. 
This argument he could not accept. Tho Governmont considered that tliis measure 
was essential iu the interests of the Madura Municipality. 

Mr. Nachiyappa Gounder said that rovonno divisional officer on Rs. 800 would 
be able to satisfy the requiroments of tho Madura Municipality, To appoint a person 
on Rs. 1.200 would bo a great harden on tho Municipalily. 

The amendment of Mr. Nachiyappa Gounder was after discussion lost. 

The clauses of the Bill wore agreed to without discussion. Clause 2 of tho Bill 
runs as follows 

In clause (a) of sub-section (6) of section 12-C of tho Madras District Mnnicipali- 
nes Act, 1920, for tho words ‘not exceeding eight hundred rupees per mensem in 
tne aggregate , tho words ‘not exceeding in tho aggregate, one thousand two hundred 
rupees per mensem in tho case of tho Madura Municipality and eight hundred 
rupees per meusom iu tho case of any other municipalitv,’ shall bo substituted* 

Ihe Hon. the Raja of Bobhili moved that tho Bill be passed into law. Tho 
Bui was passed into law. 

City Police Act Amend. Bill 

The Eome M&mher then presented tho report of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
amend the Madras City Police Act and moved that the Bill, as reported by the 
Committee, be taken into consideration, ^ 

The motion was carried and the House took up the considoraiion of tho Bill 
clause by clause. 

of tlm amendments to clauses and thoso were all allowed to stand part 

The Bill was then passed into law, on the motion of the Home Member. 
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Dt. Pouoe Aot Amend, Bill 

^ The hon. Mr. O'. F, Braelcenhury next presented the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill further to amend the Madras District Police Act 1859 and moved 
that the measure as amended by the Select Committee be talcen into consideration. 

The object ol the Bill is to bring out clearly the intention of the Indian Police 
Aot, 1861 in the matter of setting up two categories of police officers, the superior 
category of officers embracing the Inspector-General, the Deputy Inspector-General, 
and all other superior officers down to Deputy Superintendents of Police and an 
inferior category embracing all rants from Inspector downwards. Another object of 
the Bill is to amend the provisions of the Aot in rospect of the imposition of fines, 
etc., with a view to recovering from the pay of the police officer concerned the 
whole or pait of any pecuniary loss caused to the Government by negligence or 
breach of orders. 

Amendments given notice of were not moved . The clauses of the Bill were 
accepted without any discussion and the Bill was passed into law. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. the Baja of Bohbili then presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1931, for certain purposes 
and moved that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee be tahen into consider- 
ation. The Bill was passed. 

Borstal School Amend. Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. A, T. Pannirselvam^ the Bill to amend the Madras 
Borstal School’s Act was taken into consideration and passed. 

First Offenders’ Bill 

The hon, Mr. Pannirselvam next moved that the Bill to provide for the release 
on probation of first offenders be referred to a Select Committee. 

The object of the Bill was to introduce the probation system for first offenders in 
the city of Madras and a few selected mofussil areas. 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was put to the House and 
carried. 

Dr. Mhnioipalities Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

The house then took up for consideration the amendment of Mr. Baaheer Ahmed 
in regard to the free supply of water to places of public worship moved in connec- 
tion with clause 4 of the Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, the 
consideration of which was adjourned to enable an agreed amendment being moved, 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed stated that after consultation with the Raja of Bobbili and 
other members of the House, he a^eed to his amendment being dropped. In its 
place, he moved an amendment to the Explanation to Sub-Section 2 of Section 31 of 
the Aot. The amendment was to the effect that the words ‘tanks in and near 
mosques, temples etc,’ he removed from the explanation. He said that if those words 
were removed, it would have the effect of giving exemption to places of worship 
from payment of any charge for consumption of water. 

The Raja of Bohbili accepted the amendment stating that it did not give any 
wholesale exemption to religious institutions in a municipality, hut only made it 
possible for those institutions which deserved special treatment to he given free 
supply of water. 

The amendment was then put to the House and carried. 

Clause 4 as amended was next put to the House and agreed to. 

The Raja of Bobbili then moved that the Bill as amended he passed into law. 

The House adopted this motion without discussion and the Bill was passed into law, 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


December Session— Madras— 30th November to 4th. December 1936 

Official Bills and Motions 

The last session of the Council under the Montford Constitution commenced at 
Madras on the 30th Novembey 1936, Mr. Bamaohandra Beddi presiding. 
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The Law Member presented reports of tlie select committee on the Bills further 
to amend the Madras Children's Act^ 1920, the Madras Village Courts Act and also 
the Madras Probation of Offenders Bill* The clauses of thess Bills having heen 
considered, the Bills were introduced into Council and were passed into laws. 


l»i. DECEMBER Discussion on the motion by^ the Minister of Development 
regarding an increase in the Government guarantee in respect of debentures issued 
by the Central Land Mortgage Bank had not concluded yesterday—but was passed 
to-day — when the adjournment motion, of which notice had been given by Mr. ^ott 
Reddi was taken up. The motion related to the Government Order issued on October 
21 regarding the grant of land revenue concessions for the current fasli in so far as it 
related to uie refusal of Government to grant any general remission of dry assessment 
and any general concession in the matter of water cess. . ^ i ^ • -i 

Speakers pleaded that some concessions having been shown to dry lands similar 
concessions siiould be shows to wet lands. It was also stated that ryots raising crops 
on dry lands were not so prosperous as those that raised crops on wet lands. 

Sir Charles Souier., the Revenue Member, explained the policy of Government in 
regard to this question and said that he could not accept the resolution. The motion 
was however put and carried. 

Mr. Subramania Bhatta gave notice of a motion asking for the adjournment of 
the Legislature “to discuss the recent action of the Local Government against Congress 
workers canvassing for Congress candidates in connexion with the ensuing elections 
to the local legislature in Malabar and elsewhere in the Presidency.” 

The Government raising no objection, the President admitted the adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss the Government’s order of Oct. 21 regarding the grant of land 
revenue concessions for current Fasli so far as it related to the Government's I’efusal 
to grant any general remission on dry assessment and any general conoossion in the 
matter of the water cess. 

The motion was put and carried without division. The Revenue Member replying to 
the debate explained the Government’s policy in the matter. The House then adjourned. 

Unemplotmbni Peoblem 

2nd. DECEMBER To-day, after iuterpellatlons, Mr. P. F. Krisknayya Ohoudhri 
(the Council’s Secretary) moved an adjournment motion to discuss the stops takou by 
the Local Government to deal with the situation arising from the recent cyclone which 
devastated Guntur District. 

Mr, Abdul Hamid Khan : May I know if it is the practioo or if it is permitted 
by statute that the Secretary to tho Council can raise a motion for adjournment of 
the House ? 

The President : I do not think that there is any objoction oithor by convention 
or by statute to the Secretary to the Council moving a motion for adjournment of tho 
House. No doubt it is a peculiar thing, this being tho first timo that wo have come 
across such a motion. On that account, however, I do not think it can bo disalJowed. 

Sir Charles Souter said he ^had no objoction and tho President allowed tho 
discussion. 

The motion was withdrawn aftor the Reventte Member had omimoratod tho steps 
taken by the Government and had assured tho House tliat ovorything would be done 
to alleviate the distress of the people. 

Replying to a question regarding the steps the Oovernmont had taken to give offoot 
to the recommendations of tho Unemployment Committee, the Home Member stated 
that at the instance of tho Government of India, this Goverumont was considering the 
question of revising the educational system of the province with a view to roducing 
the number of persons taking up University courses aud diverting a majority of 
students to courses of study which qualify them for a profession or trade. The question 
of revising the curriculum of elementary schools was also engaging the attention of 
the Government. 


BUTlfER-MlLK rO PRISONEES 

3rd. DECEMBER There was an interesting discussion in the Council to-day 
regarding the supply of butter milk to all prisoners. The question was raised 
by a out motion when the Law Member moved supplementary grant of Rs. 17,07,00 
on account of jails and convict settlements. 
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Replying, tlie Law Member said that one lakh of rupees would be required for the 
purpose and if the money could bo found, ho was sure that the authorities would give 
the best consideration to the matter. The cut motion was rejected. 

Governor’s Speech 

Later, H. E. the Governor drove in State to the Council Chamber and addressed the 
House for the last time before the elections. 

Addressing the Council Lord Erskine^ the Governor, said that unless some-thing 
quite unexpected occurred this would be the final sitting of the Council. 

“To-day is therefore a land-mark in the political history of the Presidency for on 
the next occasion that a representative body assembles in this chamber it will meet 
under a different constitution and bo charged with even greater rosponsibitities. 

“So far as my Government are concerned, arrangements preliminary to the intro- 
duction of the new Constitution have been comploted or are nearing completion. In 
the matter of elections to the Provincial Legislature the electoral rolls have been 
published and returning officers are engaged in working out details of arrangements 
for the conduct of polling and of such measures as are necessary to prevent any 
form of rowdyism or intimidation. 

“Government servants”, continued His Excellencyj “have already been made 
aware of the duty laid upon them of strict impartiality m the conduct of the elec- 
tions but at the same time I desire to make it perfectly clear that Government will 
in no circumstances tolerate propaganda disguised under the cloak of electioneering 
for the subversion of Government as by law established. Further instructions will 
be issued in due course to all Government servants to the effect that while not 
interfering with legitimate electioneering activities, they should neglect no precaution 
against organized lawlessness and intimidation and not hesitate to act promptly and 
vigorously against any organization or individual attempting to interfere with free 
and orderly conduct of the elections. Indeed the sole aim of my Government will be 
to see that voters may be able freely to exercise their franchise, without fear of 
violence or threats from any quarter.” 

His Excellency made particular reference to the subject of elementary education. 
He said he had been struck with the fact that of the very large sums which Gov- 
ernment spends annually on elementary education a considerable proportion had been 
thrown away on inefficient schools while efficient schools had not received the full 
encouragement they deserved. 

“This state of affairs is to be remedied. Summarised briefly Government’s policy 
will be to withdraw support from schools which are inefficient, incomplete and 
uneconomical and, at the same time, to give increased support to schools which come 
up to the required standards. Hand in hand with these measures will be a real 
endeavour to improve the conditions of service of elementary teachers.” 

His Excellency concluded ; I feel every confidence that moderation and prudence 
will continue to prevail in the Presidency and that the conduct of future govern- 
ments and legislatures will be such as to ensure ordered progress in our affairs to 
the great advantage of the whole population. 

4th. DECEMBER ; —To-day being the last day of the session eloquent tributes were 
paid to the President for the manner in which he had conducted the deliberations 
of the Council for six long years. Speakers including Sir K, F. Reddi^ leader of the 
House, Mr, P. T. Rajan^ Development Minister and others referred to his impartiality, 
patience, great tact and, above all, pleasant humour. 

Mr, Ramachandra Reddi^ the President thanked the speakers for their kind words. 

At the conclusion of the business the President read a message from the Governor, 
proroguing the Council. 
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November Session— Peshawar— 9th to 21st November 1936 

Election op President 

Klian Bahadur Ahclur Rahbn^ nominated President of the Frontier Council since 
February was unanimously elected to the Chair wlien the Council opened for its last 
session at Peshawar on the 9th. November 1936. As soon as the Governor’s approval 
was received, the Uorne Member conveyed the messay;e of congratulations from the 
Governor to Khan Bahadur Abdiir Rahim on being the first elected President of the 
Council. Occupying the Chair, Khan Bahadur Abdut' Eahim assured that he would hold 
the scales ovou between all parties and sections. 

Official Bills 

After the election of the Prosidoiit,!' the IIouso passed the elected Presidenfs 
Salary Bill and the Punjab alienation of land act frontier proviiires amendment Bill 
which aimed to prevent fruit- bearing trees from attaohmont. 

The Governor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Ralph Griffith^ the Governor next addressed the Council for the 
last time. In doing so, His Excellency said : — 

“The forthcoming elections will be contested by all parties and I lake this oppor- 
tunity to say that the participation therein by the Khudai Khidm«atgar party is wel-. 
corned by the Government, bnt that participation must be on constitutional lines for 
it is upon this condition that the Government agreed to suspend the baa that exists 
in this province upon the Congress. 

This condition was fnliilled, that party and its loaders will enjoy the same share of 
political life in the province, as is the right, under the constitution, of all parties. 
“Some of that party will be returned as members of the new Assembly and may 
either form or help to form the ministerial party or may occupy seats now occupied 
in this Council by the opposition. If the latter proves to bo the case, then I would 
remind thorn of the oouvention whereby the British Opposition comes to bo 
styled His Majesty’s OpiiosUion, The Ministry that will conduct and ho resj)onsiblo 
for the Government of this province will be tlie loaders of the party whicli oommamls 
or of parties which command a majority of votes of the olocloralo. That Oovornmont 
will be_ faced with opposition and eritioism within this Council Chambor. but that 
opposition and that criticism must bo conducted just as the Government itself will bo 
conducted on^ constitutional lines. ^ There is no place in tlio constitution for non-co- 
operation which, whatever form it may take, can only bo interpreted as u ohallongo 
which must and will bo met.” 

Reviewing the progress during the four and half years of his tenure as Governor, 
which was coincident with the life of the Council, His Excellency characterised the 
period as a most important stage in the constitutional development of the province 
and expressed satisfaction with the Counoirs notable achievements. Recounting the 
Legi^ative onactraonts vis-a-vis the prosperity and welfare of the rural population, 
His Excellency the Governor said that the Government were considering a bill on the 
lines of the acts placed upon the Statute book in other provinces for setting up Debt 
Cqncuiation pommitioes. This, however, was a measure that still required further oxa- 
mmation and ^ would have to await consideration of the now ministry. Alluding to 
beneficent activities His Excellency said that despite financial stringency the expeudi- 
departments had risen from Iks. 28.10,000 in 1931-32 to Rs. 34,43,000 

m 1936-37, 

Tho Governor recalled the words of advice which Lord Willingdon addressed to 
members of this Council on the occasion of its inauguration to the effect that thoy 
should beware ^of being tempted into hasty or precipitate courses. Looking back 
upon these four and a half years, ho could say with full assurance that those words 
of advice had borne good fruit. “It can, I think, bo said, that you havo not been 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses and I believe that, whoa the time comes, 
as it will come withia the next few months to raise the superstructure upon fouuda- 
22 
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tions that you have laid, it will be seen that those foundations have been well and 
truly laid. That in itself is no mean achievement on the part of the^ Council which 
came last into the field of reforms, and whose existence covered a brief span^ of but 
four and half years. But that is not your only achievement. This Council came 
into existence at one of the most troubled and stormy periods in the history of the 
Province. At no time were q^ualities of moderation, and ^ sanity of thought and out- 
look more necessary than they wore then. These qualities have, I am glad to say, 
been shown to a degree and with consistency that have not only won for this 
Council warm approval of other provinces but have in no small measure contributed 
to orderly and ordered progress that this province has made along the path of 
constitutional progress, i j -rr -j 

His Excellency also referred to their kinsmen across the border. He said the 
record of these past four and half years is, for all its disappointments and hopes 
unrealised, not one that we need reproach ourselves with. There sas been peace and 
order within that province and friendly and neighbourly relations which has been 
maintained between inhabitants of it and their kinsmen who live across its borders. 
Upon the maintenance of peace and of these good relations must, in main, depend 
not only the happines.s and contentment of the people but also the success of any 
measures that may be taken to improve and ameliorate their economic lot. Conversely 
nothing can do more to retard progress, whether social, political or economic, than 
disorder and disrespect for authority. ‘‘For that reason 1 rejoice that our feet are 
now firmly placed upon the path of orderly and constitutional progress and we can 
look forward to the future, confident in our now tried and proved capacity for Self- 
Go vernment.” 

Governoe’s Speech Criticised 

llth. NOVEMBER :““The announcement to suspend the ban upon Congress Party 
shows a change in the Government angle of vision and, to my mind, is a haupy 
augury for the province. The reassurance, in the address, of the strict neutrality 
of the Government and its officers in the impending elections would have dispelled 
certain misunderstandings which are being created by the activities ^ of ^ some 
interested people,” said Malik Khuda Bakhsh^ leader of the Opposition in the 

Council commenting on the Governor’s address. He regretted that all the 

absorbing problems of unemployment found no place in the address, nor did the 
Governor refer to the Shariat Act, which stood in history as a monumental non- 
official achievement. His Excellency had not taken the House into his confidence 

as to the steps which the Government had taken or proposed taking to save the 

province from a financial crisis which may any day overtake it on account of the 
top-heavy administration. The most noteworthy feature of the address, however, 
was that it succeeded in thoroughly vindicating the introduction of reforms in the 
Frontier, thereby setting at naught the misgivings of those reactionaries who have 
been wasting time and energy to prove the backwardness and incapacity of the 
Frontier people to run parliamentary institutions. 

Release of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 

NOVEMBER The Council rejected by 20 votes against 8, Mr. Abdul 
Qaiyum's resolution recommending to the Government to remove all restrictions on 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and to allow him unconditional entry into the Frontier and 
unconditional participation in the coming elections to the Provincial Assembly. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum attributed the grant of reforms to the 
sacrifices of Mr. Gaffar Khan’s party and appealed that he should he allowed to come 
to reap the fruit of his struggle. He was the only person who could control his 
party in and outside the Council. Their efforts would he to build a strong Govern- 
ment and bring peace and tranquility to the Province, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum critically 
analysing the Governor’s address to the Council said, ‘^There is no justification for 
retaining the ban on Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan. If the Government want certain con- 
ditions to be fulfilled, it is all the more necessary that that leader should be here.” 

Mr. Ohulam Babbani^ opposing the resolution, said that the removal of the ban 
would be detrimental to the peace and tranquility of the province and was surprised 
that the resolution should have been moved at all by lawyers who were members of 
the House that enacted the law whereunder the order was served on Mr, Abdul 
Gaffar Khau. 

Mr. Pir Bakah^ giving the fullest support to the resolution, said that Mr. Gaffar 
Khan was decidedly a patriot who served his country and whose aim was to organise 
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the people for their welfare. He said that it was expected that on the^ expiry of 
his term of sentence, Mr. GafCar Khan -would be allowed to visit his hith and kin 
just as other leaders in India had been allowed and asked if this ban was based on 
statesmanship, strict legal provisions and tho constitution. If Mr. Khan’s presence 
could not be prejudicial to the interests of peace and tranijuility of other provinces 
where he was at present staying, the speaker was at a loss to understand how his 
activities would affect peace in tho frontier. Examining the Governor’s address 
critically, he said that the continuance of the ban was going against tho most recent 
announcement of the Governor. 

Mr. Aurangzeh said that the Governor’s address to which Opposition members 
made references was not an unilateral agreement. Tho Governor had made a gener- 
ous gesture and there must bo some response from the other party. He sug- 
gested that it would be in the interest of the province that the resolution was with- 
drawn whereafter the Government might consider tho situation. 

Mr. Mahh Khuda Baksh said that Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan’s whole life was de- 
voted to the preaching of non-violence in accordanco with tho teachings of Islam. 
The onus of proving justification of tho order against him lay on tho Government. 
They could institute proceedings ,in a court of law and give Mr. Khan an opportunity 
to defend himself. 

Nawah Eamidullah said that there was no necessity for the resolution because 
Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan had not committed any offonco for which ho was turned out 
of his country, in reality he was doing something which tho Government considered 
improper. If he wanted to come back, he could settle terms with the Oovornmont. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Gidnep^ Home Member, wished, without rancour, to 
place before the House certain facts since it had boon claimed Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan 
was an apostle of non-violence. He remindcd;the House of those scenes of intimidation 
that took plaee in Charsadda and Mardan dming the last elections when things went 
to such an extent in one constituency that only throe voters had courago to go to 
the polling station. Was freedom of franchise allowed to their opponents on that 
occasion ? Their sole aim and object was to wreck tho constitution by mass inti- 
midation and render the holding of elections impossible. It was tho Government’s 
firm intention that there should bo no repetition of those scones of violence. 

Mr. Gidney traced the history of Mr. Gaffar Khan’s activities and referred to the 
invitation extended to him by tho Chief Commissioner in 1931 to attend tho Darba.t 
where the aimonncBmont regarding reforms was made. Tluiro was no reply to that 
invitation and none had been received since. On the other hand, Mr. Ifhau and his 
party would have no co-operation with tho Oovornmont, as ilio reforms were inade- 
quate. Nothing short of indejiondcuco w’ould satisfy him and his party. So the Gov- 
ernment was eompelled to tako action and siijifiross an insurrectionary movement. 
Then the time came when the Gnvernraeut thought tliat tlio inlorumont of its leaders 
was no longer necessary. Even then there w'as no desire on the part of Gaffar Khan 
to co-operate with tho ‘Government. On tho contrary tlio iirst thing he did to sign- 
alise his release was to make a spocoli for which lie was prosecuted by the Bombay 
Government. Without some declaration from Mr. Khan, the Government could not b‘o 
expected to agree to his unconditional release. 

The Home Member repeated tho Governor’s declaration in his address suspending 
the ban on Khudai Khidmatgars (Rod Sliiris) if they desired to contest the elections 
on constitutional lines. There had boon no lomoval of the ban. It had been suspend- 
ed subject to certain conditions on the fulfilment to which would depend its continu- 
ance. RoEorring to the recent activities of Congress leaders in tho province in con- 
nection with the Peshawar District Board elections, tho Homo Moraber said that 
there was an attempt to revive semi-military or military formations. Speeches wore 
made demanding complete independence and freedom from slavery of Ferangi. Ho 
quoted from several speeches characterising them of military tone and said that it 
was an amazing assertion that the reforms were duo to Mr. Gaffar, Khan’s activities. 
He said he could hardly imagine a more startling or more unfounded statement. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that these speeches could hardly bo claimed 
as harmless matter for an election campaign. They wore being prepared not for a 
constitutional struggle but for a war of independence to which they resortinl in 1930- 
31. There were continued references to tho struggle for indopondenoe and Mr. 
Gidney denied that the situation had changed. Ho asked if those extracts did not 
show that they were calculated to excite hatred and contempt against the Govern- 
ment and revive that old war mentality. What the Governmont wished to know was 
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wJiy these speeches showed oonsisteat determination to rouse the people against the 
constitution and not to prepare them to work it. If the object was to wreck the 
constitution both inside and outside the Legislature, who could say that we would 
not have the disorders that took place in 1930*31, which were a disgrace to the name 
of the province. 

The HoniQ Member^ in conclusion, foreshadowed action against certain speakers 
in tho District Board election campaign, who had indulged in sedition. 

Replying to tho debate, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked whether the aspirations of the 
nation for indopendenoe was a crime. If so, every inhabitant of the province had com- 
mitted that crime. Continuing Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked how an organisation of 
unarmed non-violent and peaceful persons could fight against the Government forces. 
He rominded the Home Member of the Fascist marchers in London and asked if they 
put them in jail and sent them to Malta. He reiterated that non-violence was the 
faith and religion of Mr, Abdul Oaffar Khan. 

Non- Official Resolution 

The House then passed without much discussion Mr. Ph* Betksh's resolution re- 
commending the handing over to the Muslim community of the Serai Jehanabad 
popularly known as Gorkhatri, which was in tho possossion of the Government. 

The Home Member said that the Government neither accepted nor opposed the 
resolution until they had examined the original documents. 

Motor Veeioles Taxation Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER On the motion of Mr. Gidney the Council took up to-day tho 
consideration, by 21 against 8 votes, of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill as reported 
by the select committee, after three hours’ debate, in which nine speakers participated. 
Mr, Gidney said that the Government accepted the select committee’s recommendation 
to carefully go into the whole matter and consider whether some relief in local 
taxation or some alteration in the method of imposition was not required. He added 
that the Government could not forego its right to impose tax which was not only 
found in every province in India but in all countries of the world. There would be 
an increase of one lakh ten thousand in revenue if the Bill was accepted. 

The Legal Remembrancer, Sartfar Rajasingh said that the charge made by muni- 
cipalities was that of rent. It could be avoided by having private motor stands. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Bill’s clauses. 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh^s attempt to achieve exclusion of motor vehicles plied or 
let for hire from the operation of the Bill failed, his amendment to that effect being 
rejected by 20 against 7 votes. He then attempted to get reduction of the rates 
proposed, but with no success. 

I7th. NOVEMBER By 20 votes against 5, the Council passed the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Bill to-day. All amendments aiming at reduction of the rate of 
taxation proposed were defeated. The Bill was rejected last year and reconsidered 
by the Council on the Governor’s recommendation. 

Malik Khuda Baksh and Mr, Pir Baksh moved several amendments aiming to 
reduce the rate of taxation proposed by the Bill. 

The movers and their supporter, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum^ and all members of the 
Independent Party took the opportunity to ventilate the grievances of lorry-owners 
and stress the injustice of the taxation proposed but received no support from other 
sections of the Elouse. Owing to their hopeless minority, the Opposition could not 
get through any amendment. 

Mr. Gidney^ Finance Member, could not claim that the Bill was perfect. If 
experience proved that its provisions operated unfairly, he was certain that the next 
Government would consider what alterations to make. Tho object of the assessment 
of Rs. 500 for vehicles of over 32 passengers seating accommodation, was to discourage 
heavy vehicles on roads, as they were dangerous. The Finance Member said that tne 
Bill’s object was to increase the local resources to find money for beneficent schemes 
hitherto withheld. 

Sardar Rajasinaji, Legal Remembranoer, opposed the amendments and explained the 
Government’s inability to accept them. 

One clause in the schedule imposing a tax of Rs, 5 on vehicles adapted and used 
for invalids was deleted as the Finance Member accepted Malik Khuda BahsKs 
amendment to that effect. 
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Arms for Fronher People 

19th. NOVEMBER: — The Council passed a non-official resolution to-day recom- 
mending the reversal of the present policy of gradually disarming the people of the 
Frontier Province and to allow them an adequate number of licensed arms for protec- 
tion of their person and property. 

Opposing the resolution, the Bom& Member refuted the statement that the 
policy of disarming was the first fruit of the Reforms and the result of the disorders 
of 1930-31. Though heavy disarming was made in that year, there had been no 
appreciable disarming since. As for the necessity for arms for villages on tho 
border, the Home Member said that they no longer had raids and the inhabitants 
lived peacefully but reservo rifles could he easily issued if the necessity arose. 

The HiZARA. Forest Bill 

2l8t. NOVEMBER The Council passed tho Hazara Forest Bill to-day, which 
consolidates and amends the law relating to reserved forosts and waste land in the 
Hazara Distrtet. Tho effect of Sir Abdul Qaiyum's amendment which was carried 
was that the Government would bo unable to constitute new reserved forosts. Another 
amendment aiming to make the resorvod forest and proporty of village landowners 
was defeated by 16 to 7 votes. The House then adjourned nine die. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session— Rangoon — 11th. to 19th. August 1936 

The Governor’s Address 

For tho first time since his asssumption of office, tho Governor (Sir Archibald 
Cochrane) addressed the Burma Legislative Council, tho last session of which com- 
menced at Rangoon on tho llth. August 1936. 

The Governor, saying farewell to tho Council, tho first session of which was held 
in 1923, said that a life of 13 years was a short time in which to gain oxporionoo 
for the wider responsibilities and more difficult tasks which would fall under tho 
new Constitution on the should ors of tho Ministers and members of the new legisla- 
ture. Referring to agricultural jiroduce, tiio Governor felt that a conforenoo of 
representatives from tho Agricultural Department, growers, millers and merchants 
would bo of value in ensuring as far as possible tho lino of dovelopmont best suited 
to maintain the position of Burma rice in tho export markets. Ho proposed to 
arrange for such a conforcnco in tho immediate future. 

Considering tho question of the respective rights of landlords and tenants, His 
Excellency said that the Bill of 1927 which sought legislative control was now being 
altorod so as to adapt it to tho conditions of to-day. 

Regarding co-operative societies, tho Oovornor observed that there was wido field 
for co-operative effort, including the marketing of the various crops. If a oo-opora- 
tive society undertook to market the crops of its mombors, it should bo able to 
grade better and deliver to mill or merchant more cheaply than cultivators thus 
securing better prices and improving the position of the mombors, 

TirATIIANBAINO’S JUBISDICTION BiLL 

12th. AUGUST In the Council to-day over a thousand Buddhist monks 
assembled round about the Council building to hear the fate of C. P. Khm Maunfs 
Bill for the restoration of the rights of the Buddhist religious hierarchy known as 
the Thathanhainj^s Jurisdiction Bill, 

Special police parties were posted as a precautionary measuro. The Visitors’ 
Gallery was also packed. The Bill was not introduced in view of divided opinion. 
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13th, AUGUST Questions eross-^estions and angry retorts followed in the 
Burma Council to-day hetween the Torest Udinister and U. Ba, Them when the 
latter moved a resolution recommending to the Government to promote industrial pro- 
gress in Burma by setting up model factories and mills. 

TJ Ba Thein was warned by the President twice for interrupting, heckling and 
making allegations against the Forest Minister, while the Minister was speaking. 
The President told U Ba Thein that if he interrupted again he should have to 
exercise his powers to take disciplinary action. 

The resolution was carried by 32 to 30 votes. 

15th. AUGUST -In the Council to-day, the President allowed C7. Ba Saw's 
adjournment motion to discuss the arrest of JJ Pomya^ who was arrested last night by 
the Rangoon Police on a warrant issued by the District Magistrate, Kyaukpyuii, in 
connection with a rice theft case there. He was released on bail. 

The finance Member^ opposing the motion, stated that the law did not indicate 
protection to a member from criminal prosecution. He protested that the matter 
was not of public importance. Quoting Council rules, he asserted that the House 
was prohibited from discussing any matter under adjudication by a Court of Law. 

The President allowed the motion strictly on the ground that discussion would 
be confined only to the privileges of members who sought protection of the House 
from criminal arrest and stated that no criticism should be made against the Magis- 
trate who issued the warrant as well as no reference to the merits or demerits of 
the present case. 

With the approval of His Excellency the Governor, V Ba Saw moved adjourn- 
ment of the House to discuss the general principle concerning the privilege of 
M. L. O.’s regarding the arrest under Criminal warrant. He was strongly supported by 
ten speakers including U Kathaka Pomva from different Burmese parties who urged 
amendment of the Cr. P. C. providing exemption from arrest under criminal process 
for M. L. C.’s and contended that hj the present case the dignity of the House and 
the rights and privileges of M. L. C.’s were lowered. They argued that the purpose 
could have been served by issuing summons instead of warrant. 

The Finance Member was frankly sorry that such a thing should have befallen a 
fellow member and said the rights and privileges of M. L. C.’s and the dignity of 
the House were precisely those conferred on them by law which conferred no 
privileges in respect of a criminal offence. Dignity could not be secured by prohi- 
Vitions and threats, it was secured by actual merits of the Council itself. Even in 
Parliament there was no privilege for criminal offences. 

The Borne Member opined that in view of the law as it stood at present nothing 
could be done. The motion was talked out, 

No-CoNriDENOE ON MlNISTEE 

18th. AUGUST : — In the Council to-day the no-confidence motion against the 
Forest Minister^ which was moved by TJ Kyaio Din (ex-Education Minister) instead 
of TJ Mya^ was lost by 43 votes to 34. The European group and a few Indians 
remained neutral. 

The mover asserted that the House had already expressed no-confidence in the 
Minister by rejecting his Opium Smoking Bill. He alleged that on mevious occasions 
when the Minister had been asked to lay down his policy he had indulged in personal 
attacks against some members. The mover was supported by five Burmese speakers, 
while two members of the Forest Minister’s party vehemently opposed the motion. 
They pointed out that constitutional practices had not been 'followed on an earlier 
occasion. 

Mr. G, G. Wodehouse^ on behalf of the European group, wanted a clear declara- 
tion of the ex-Minister’s policy of subvention for local industries. The latter 
explained that he had no policy. He had followed precedents in the light of propo- 
sals of the industrial finance committee as recommended by ad hoc committees. 

19th. AUGUST : — The Council was prorogued to-day after the conclusion of 
official business. The Acting Finance Member, bidding farewell to dyarchy, regretted 
that the people did not make the best use of it and he hoped that they would do 
better iu future and wished ‘godspeed’ to the new Constitution. 
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104. „ P. S. Kumaraswami Raja 

105. „ A. Vedarathnam Pillai 

106. „ 0. A. I YAH Mdthu 

107. 1 , Bhrimati Rukmini Lakshmi- 

PATHI 

108. Syt. P. N. Chokaungam Chet- 

TIAR 

Office Bearers — 

Syt. S. Satyamurti 
S ecretanes— 1. Syt. M. Bhakta- 

vatsalam 

2. „ K. Ramaraj 

18. United Provinces 

7*, 7. C. C, Members — 

109. Pandit Govind Baixabh Pant 

110. Syt. Purushottamdas Tandon 

111. „ Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 

112. Shri J. B. Kripalani 

113. Syt. Sampurnanand 

114. Shri Narendra Deo 

115. Padit Vishambhar Dayal. Tri- 

PATHI 

116. Syt. B. Mohanlal Saxena 

117. Bal Krishna Sharma 

118. „ Gopinath Srivastava 

119. „ Damodar Swaroop Seth 

120. Chandrabhan Gupta 

121. „ Gopal Naeayan Saxsbna 
Office Bearers — 

President — Syt, Rapi Ahmad Zidwai 
Secret a ?' ies — 1. Syt. Mohanlal Sx^ksena 

2 . Pt. Balicrishna Sharma 

3. Syt. Sampurnanand 

4. Pt. Kbshav Deo 

Malayiya 


Narmada Prasad 
Singh 

19. Ubkal 

A. 7. C. C. Members — 

122. Pt. Nilkanth Das 
Office Bearers — 

Prefijrfew#— P andit Nilkanth Das 
AS' ficr^iforj/— S hri Bha&irathi Mahapatra 
Treasurer --Du., Atal Biiiari Acharta 

20. Vidarbha 

A, 7, C. C. Members-- 

123. Syt. Bbhjlal Biyani 

124. Sheimati Dur&abai Joshi 

125. Dr. S. L. Kashikab 

126. Syt. B. L. Kanade Shastri 

Office Bearers — 

President— S hri Brijlal Biyani 
iSecre^ar?/— S heimati Duegabai Joshi 

21. North West Frontier Province 

A. 7, C, C. Members— 

127. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 

22. Bengal 

128. Syt. Sarat Chandra Bose 

129. „ Jogesh Chandra Gupta 

130. ,1, Suresh Chandra Majumdar 

131. M. Ashrafuddin Ahmed Chowdhury 

132. Syt, Dhtrebh Chandra Chakraverty 

133. n Kiran Sankae Koy 

134. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 

135. Syt. Kamini Kumar Dutta 

136. „ Purus OTi AM Roy 

137. ,1 Basanta Kumar Das 

138. Dr. Nahnakshya Sanyal 

139. Syt. Gopika Bilash Sen 

23. Burma 

140. Shri B. K. Dadaohanh 

141. Dr. Ganesh Das 

142. Shri Ramesh Nath Gcwtam 

143. Shri Jamnalal Bajaj { Ex ~ ofp , Qid ) 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Wardha— 29th. June to 1st. July 1936 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on June 29, at 3 j). m. 
It continued its sittings on June 30 and July 1, 1936. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 
The following members were present : 

Shris (1) Raj endra Prasad, (2) Yallabhbhai Patel, _ (3) C. _ Rajagopalaohari, (4) 
Jamnalal Bajaj, (5) Jairamdas Doulatram, (6) Bhulabhai J. Deasi (7) Shankerrao Deo, 
(8) Jaipratash Narayan, (9) Achyut Patwardhan, (10) J. B. Aripalam. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Lite Dr. Ansa.ri 

1 This Committee records its sense of irreparable loss to the national cause by 
the suddeu and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued comrade, and 
tenders to the bereaved family its sincere sympathy and condolenco. 

La.te Shri Abba.s Tyabji 

2. This Committee records its heartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri 
Abbas Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of Gujrat, whose services and brave sacrifices en- 
deared him to the Nation, and tenders its sincere condolence to Mrs. Tyabji and 
other members of the family. 

Arabs in Palestine 

3. The Working Committee sends its greetings and its full sympathy to the 
Arabs of Palestine in their struggle for independence against British Imperialism. 

Vacancies in the Provincial Conorbss Committee 

4. Under Art. XII (e), the Working Committee rules tliat any person ceasing to 
be a member of his Provincial Cougross Committee, shall also cease to function there- 
after as a delegate provided all such vaoanies under which the samo might have 
occurred shall be forthwith reported to the Working Committee. 

Bte-eleotion op Delegates 

5. In a constituency where for any reason a byo-election of a delegate becomes 
necessary, the members entitled to vote and bo candidates for such a vacancy shall be 

(ti) those included in the list mentioned in Art. VI (a) and 

(6) new members enrolled since the closing of the said list and three months 
prior to the bye-election, 

Benoal Elections 

6. In connection with the new election consequent upon Shri Rajendra Prasad’s 
awards in the Bengal dispute, the request of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee for the extension of election dates and having a whole district as one plural 
member constituency and vote by majority was granted. Further Shri Rajendra 
Prasad was authorised to deal finally with any disputes arising from these elections. 

CONORESS AND THE NATIONAL PaRTY 

7. The President placed before the Committee the correspondence which passed 
between him and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The general Congress attitude in 
regard to the Communal Award has already been stated by the President in his 
statements to the press, dated June 2 and June 27. In order to prevent any further 
misapprehension on the subjeotj the Committee expect to clarify the Congress posi- 
tion in this matter in the election manifesto which will be framed by the A. I, 0. 0. 
and issued in due course. The Committee welcomed the desire for co-operation with 
the Congress expressed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and some of his colleagues 
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and expressed the hope that it will be possible to find ways and means to ensure 
suoh co-operation in the national struggle against Imperialism. 

Tilak Swaraj Fund 

8. The question of meeting the unfounded charges made against the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was discussed. The President’s announcement that he would issue a statement 
to the effect that the account books at the Treasurer’s office at Bombay will be open 
to mspootion for the public on a reasonable notice being given to that office was 
weJcomed. The Committee’s opinion was that henceforth any malicious or defamatory 
statement should be challenged in a court of law. 

Provincial Quota 

9. In view of the fact that only four provinces had paid the provincial contri- 
bution, it was decided that the period lor tho payment of the provincial quotas be 
extended upto August 10. 

Provincial Constitutions 

10. The constitution of the Karnatak and U. P. Provincial Congress Committees 
were placed before the Committee. The Committoe authorised the President and the 
General Secretary to look into tho Provincial Constitutions and sanction them if there 
was nothing inconsistent with the Central constitution. 

Other Matters 

11. The letter of tho President of the Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
regarding the disciplinary measures against a member of their committee for con- 
gratulating Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao upon his appointment to the Governorship of 
the province was considered. _ 

The Committee was of opinion that the Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
could take whatever disciplinary action it thought lit in the matter. The question of 
framing a resolution covering suoh cases was left over for the next mooting. 

12. The letter of the Mahai’ashtra Provincial Congress Committoe about the mem- 
bership of the Reception Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress was 
considered. 

The Working Committee’s opinion was that the Provincial Congress Committee 
was free to enrol non-Congressmen as members of the Reception Committee and 
make such other rules in this behalf as it considers fit. 

13. The Lucknow Congress Reception Committee’s letter asking for extension of 
time for the submission of accounts was considered and a month’s extension was 
granted. 

^ 14. The question of Shri Jaiprakasli Narayan’s membership of tho Working Com- 
mittee was considered. The Commiitoe’s opinion was that the caso was covered by 
tho rule regulating byo-election of delegates made earlier and that there was conse- 
quently no constitutional bar in the way of Shri Jaiprakash Narain being elected to 
the A. I. 0. C. 

15- The report of the sub-committco of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
regarding ''The History of tho Congress” was placed before the Committee. Shri 
Rajendra Prassad was requested to deal with it. 

16. The A. I. 0. C. Inspector’s reports about tho working of the various Provin- 
cial Congress Committees wore placed before the Committee. 

17. On the recommendation of Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, the time for replying 
to the questionnaire issued by tho Mass Contact Committee was extended to the end 
of August. 

18. It was decided that the next meetings of tho Working Committee and the 
All-India Congress Committee be held in Bombay about the middle of August. The 
President was to finally decide the exact dates. 


Congress Parliamentary Committee 

A meeting of the Congress Parliamentry Committee was held at Wardha on July 
1 and 1936^ The following business was transacted : — 
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1. Shri Yallablibliai Patel was elected Obairman of the meeting. 

2. Commanications received from members who were unavoidably absent were 

placed before the meeting. _ ■ j- ou 

3. The following office-bearers were elected unanimously on the motion of Sun 
Bhulabhai Desai seconded by Shri Raj agopalachari : 

Shri Vallabhbhai Patel — President. 

Shri Rajendra Prasad and Pt. Govindballabh Pant — Secretaries. 

As to treasurer it was resolved that the choice need not be restricted to the mem- 
bers of the Committee and the President be authorised to appoint ono in his dis- 
cretion whenever he considered it necessary, 

4. The following were appointed to prepare the draft of the rules for conducting 

the business of the Committee. . 

Shris Vallabhbhai Patel; Rajendra Prasad; Rajagopalachari ; Bhulabhai Desai ; 
Ravishankar Shukla and Govindballabh Pant. 

5. After considering the draft of the Sub-Committee the following rules were 
adopted 

1. The Executive Committee which will consist of eleven members shall conduct 
the affairs of the committee and may decide all matters except questions relating to 
policy and final selection of candidates. 

2. The President will have the power to dispose of all urgent matters. He may, 
whenever he considers it proper, dispense with a meeting and dispose of any ques- 
tion after obtaining the opinions of members by circulation. 

3. The President of any Provincial Congress Committee, if unable to attend any 
meeting, may depute any other member of that Committee to act for him at such 
meeting but such person shall not have any rif^ht to vote. 

4. The quorum for a meeting of the Committee shall be seven. 

5. Every person ofering himself for election as a Congress candidate must sign a 
pledge in the form given below. 

6. No one who is a member of the Indian National Congress shall stand as a can- 
didate for any legislature unless adopted by this Committee. 

7. Einal selection of candidates will bo made by this Committee. 

8. All correspondence by the office-bearers, the members of tho Committee and 
the candidates and all communications addressed to members and office-bearers by 
any person on matters concerning elections, .shall bo treated as confidential, and shall 
in no case be published unless authorised by the Secretaries. 

9. The recommendations, proposals or decisions of the Provincial Committees in 
regard to the selection of candidates should not bo published until finally approved by 
the Congress Parliamentary Committee, except with ^the express permission of the 
President. 

6. The following were elected members of the Executive Committee 

(1) Shris Vallabhbhai Patel {Chairman), (2) Rajendra Prasad, (3) Govindballabh 
Pant, Secretary (4) Rajagopalachari, (5) Bhulabhai J. Desai, (6) T. Prakasam, (7) 
Narendra Deo, (8) Satyapal (9) N. B. Khare (10) S. Satyamurti and (11) One re- 
presentative from Bengal. 

7. The Committoe considered the question of sotting up a suitable machinery 
for Provincial work and passed the following resolution 

“In Unitary Legislative Provinces the Provincial Congress ^ Committee 
should form Parliamentary Committees for tho purpose of organising^ election 
to Legislatures in their respective Provinces. In composite legislative Provinces the 
Congress Provinces comprised therein should form a joint Parliamentary Committee 
for the aforesaid purpose composed as follows : — 

Madras Tamilnadu 5, Andhra 5, Kerala 1, Karnatak 1, 

Bombay Presidency — Bombay city 3, Maharashtra 5, Gujrat 3, Karnatak 3. 

Central Proumces— Mohakoshal 10, Nagpur 5, Berar 5. 

The Assam and the U. P. Parliamentary Committees shall include one nominee 
each from Sylhet District and Delhi Congress Province respectively. 

The members of the Congress Parliamentary Committees shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary Committoe in their respective provinces. 

8. "With reference to tho forthcoming elections the Committee was of the opinion 

(1) That seats in the Upper House should be contested on behalf of the Congress 
as vigorously as those in the lower. 
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(2) So far as practicable, the Congress should set up candidates not only for the 
General Constituency, but also for scheduled castes, Mahomedan, Sikh, and other 
special constituencies'. 

9. As regards the selection of candidates on behalf of the Congress the Com- 
mittee resolved that 

(a) Before making their final recommendation to the Central Parliamentary 
Committee, the Provincial Parliamentary Committees should publish a definite date 
for the selection of candidates and should obtain signature on the prescribed pledge 
from every prospective candidate before such date. 

(5) Every such pledge must be accompanied with a contribution of Rs. 50 
towards the Provincial election fund except in the case of candidates for scheduled 
castes and backward tribes and areas constituencies iu whose favour this rule may 
be relaxed in really deserving cases. 

(o) No one who is a member of the Indian National Congress will stand as a 
candidate for any legistature until and unless he has been adopted by this Committee. 

(rf) It will be open to the Provinces to make recommendations for the Upper 
House at any time without waiting for the selection of their candidates 
for the Lower House. In case of pressing necessity the Provinces may make 
recommendations regarding individual candidates. 

(e) In case of emergency the President will have power to deal with such 
recommendations on behalf of the committee. 

10. The candidature of the following was approved for the forthcoming election 
for the Council of State : 


Hom&aw—Raia Bahadur Govindlal Bansilal. , ^ , 

Afarfras— Shri Yellingeri Gounder, 2. Bhri Y. Eamdas and 3. Seth Girdhardas 
Naraindas. 

Berar -Shri Brijlal Biyani. ^ ^ . 

The President was authorised to deal with such recommendations that may he 
received from the Provinces hereafter on behalf of the Committee. _ „ _ 

11. The CommiUee considered the letter of the President of the N. F. 

Parliamentary Board dated April 21 and resolved that the N. W. F. Parliamentary 
Board bo recognised for the purposes of election in the N. "W. Fi P. 

Foem; or Pledoe 


Province 

Constituency., 


(a) 

.8 


I am a member of the Indian National Congress at. 

I offer myself for election for the Assembly (Council) for the constituency of... 
If I am not accepted as a Congress candidate I hereby undertake not to stand 
independently or on any other party ticket against a candidate put forward by the 

Congress. ^ ^ .. ,, 

{d) On my being accepted as a Congress candidate for the said or any otter 
constituency, I hereby undertake to conduct the election campaign, in accordance 
with the instruction issued by the Congress Committee. , , 

ie) I further declare that I will follow the principles and policy laid down hy 
the Congress or by any competent authority on its behalf and will conform to the 
rules and directions duly issued from time to time, as^ well as to the instructions 
issued by the party or ganisation in the Assembly (Council) for the guidance of the 

members thereof. , ^ n i i. j i. 

{f) I also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by 
a competent Congress authority. 


Congress Labour Committee 

A meeting of the Congress Labour Committee was held at "Wardha on July 5, 1936. 
The following business was transacted : 

1. Shri J. B, Kripalani was appointed the Secretary of the Committee. 

2, Resolved that the Secretary be directed to collect information regarding ^ Labour 
Urions and Organisations, their rules and constitutions, membership, working and 
affiliations. 
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3. Resolved that the Secretary should immediately report to the Committee any 
matters including industrial disputes, where the help of co-operation of the Committee 
is sought by any labour union or workers. The Secretary is further authorised in 
urgent cases to take such steps as may be desirable and feasible m anticipation of 
the Committee’s approval, provided that wheie the labour union or the workers 
concerned are acting on principles and policies which are in conflict with the 
principles and policies of the Congress, the Secretary shall report to the Committee 
or convene a meeting. 

4. The letter of the General Secretary of the A. I. T. U. 0. expressing a desire 
of the representatives of that organisation to meet the membeis of the Congress 
Labour Committee was placed before the Committee. 

It was resolved that the next meeting of the Committee be held near about the 
time of the Working Committee and at that time the representatives of the 
various labour organisations including the representatives of the A. I. T. U. C., 
N. P. T. U.* All India Eailwaymen’s Federation, Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, All India Postal and R. M. S. Union, and All India Press Workers’ Federation 
may be invited for conferring with the Committee. 


The President’s Tour -'Bombay 

President Jawharlal Nehru paid a visit to Bombay in mid-May. Fe was there 
for a week. Daring this brief period he addressed scores of monster gatherings of 
all classes and kinds of Bombay’s mixed population of a million and a half. He 
attended the sessions of the Trade Union Congress and addressed meetings of workers. 
Open air meetings in the Azad Maidan and in Chowpatty attracted scores of thou- 
sands. There were also large gatherings of merchants, of students, of Muslims and 
special meetings organised by socialists. A manifesto issued by some leading mer- 
chants criticising the President’s address at Lucknow led to many demonstrations 
organised by tho merchants of Bombay to show their sympathy and solidarity with 
the Congress. More than twenty addresses of welcome were presented to the 
President by merchant associations, some being accompanied with purses. The 
President’s brief stay in Bombay created a great stir in the city and showed the 
great hold of tho Congress, with its message of Indian independence, on the vast 
and varied population of the great city. No such upheaval of popular enthusiasm had 
taken place there for many years. 

The President also visited Poona and Akola and addressed vast gatherings there 
in addition to meeting Congress workers and others at informal meetings. 

Delhi and the Punjab 

The President’s tour in Delhi and the Punjab commenced on May 28. The last 
two days’ programme had to be abandoned owing to tho President’s throat trouble 
and the general condition of his health. This caused groat disappointment to 
thousands of peasants who had cither collected at or wore on their wav to tho 
meetings. 

The Punjab tour commenced on the day when a demonstration for the Shahid- 
ganj Mosque had been organized by tho Moslems consequent on the judgment in the 
civil suit. Though the communal atmosphere was tense the meetings addressed by 
the President were attended not only by the Hindus but by tho Moslems in their 
thousands. Daring tho tour the President constantly reminded the people of the 
Punjab to remember the two big issues of national Independence and the abject 
poverty and unemployment of the masses and not to be sidetracted to trivial issues 
and minor matters. In the words of Dr. Satyapal the President’s tour “has put now 
life in the nationally minded people of the Puu]ab.’' Wherever he went, whether it 
were the cities of Delhi, Amritsar or the modest townships of Taran, Gujranwala 
Sarhali and others, scores of thousands came to hear from him the Congress message. 
In the village of Sarhali in Amritsar from miles around a hundred thousand strong 
mass of peasants, artisans and traders had tracked on foot and on camels to make 
one feel that something was happening. 

During the tour in various cities meetings took place of people interested in the 
formation of an Indian Civil Liberties Union and tentative committees were formed 
to consider the subject further. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Fund 

The following press statement was issued on July 9th. 19RG by the President abont 
the Tilak Svvara] Fnnd which had been the object of attack from various interested 
quarters for the past many months 

The approach of elections has apparently galvanised some of the opponents of the 
Congress in western and southern India into feverish activity of a peculiar kind 
The desire to find something against the Congress had led them away from the 
straight and honourable paths of political controversy into shady and crooked ways. 
Oar finances aro attacked, our accounts challenged, the Tilak Swaraj Fund becomes 
suspect^ and long-nosed detectives seem to prowl about trying to find out what 
happened fifteen years ago or thereabouts. There is something ludicrous about this 
sudden interest in old accounts, long passed and audited and put away in our 
archives ; and this new interest becomes still more curious when we find that it is 
exhibited by gentlemen some of whom confess to not having contributed at all to 
any Congress fund. The donors are content, but the eager public spirit of those 
who did not give anything cannot be suppressed, I do not know if we are expected 
to produce, for the benefit of theso eager spirits, all our accumulated account- books 
for the last fifteen years, or to get them printed afresh. 

As I have previously stated, all onr central accounts have been carefully audited 
from year to year and circulated to the press for public information. These accounts 
contained also audited statements of provincial accounts, which were inspected 
periodically by our auditors aud inspectors. Annually up to 1925 a big volume con- 
taining those full accounts was issued to the public and the press. By the end of 
1925 the original collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund wero practically exhausted, 
except for the large sums oar-marked for specific purposes and some trust funds. 
Our accounts therefore from 1926 onwards booame much simpler and more modest 
and thus it was not necessary to issue annually the big book of accounts which had 
been prepared till then. From then onwards briefer statements of accounts were 
prepared, audited, submitted to tho All India Congress Committee for approval aud 
issued to the press. May T, as oue long connected with the A. I. 0. 0. office, 
express my gratitude to and admiration for our treasurer, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, and 
his office for the efficient way in which they have kept the A. I. 0. C. accounts and 
looked after Congress funds during these many years, many of which were difficult 
years of storm aud stress ? 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj informs me that he and his office will be happy to give any 
information about Congress accounts to any donor who addresses himself to them. 
They will also welcome personal visits of donors to their office at 395 Ealbadevi Road 
Bombay, where all tho old and new accounts of the Congress office can bo inspected 
and enquiries made. Donors interested in knowing how the ear-marked items of 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund -about fifty lakhs wore so ear-marked— were distributed, aud 
what part of them is still reprosentod by invostmoats, stocks, and immovable pro- 
perty, can easily find this out from the Treasurer’s office or by a personal reference 
to the accounts and papers. But every such visit of inspection should take place 
after reasonable notice and during office hours. 

The Treasurer’s office as well as our office will always be happy to reply to all 
bona fide enquiries and to place tho information at their disposal before all Congress- 
men and donors. Bat it is clear that there is no such bona fide intent behind the 
attacks and insinuations made by some people who are neither Congressmen nor 
donors to the Congress funds. It is not the practice of the Congress to rush to a 
court of law even though there may be sufficient justification for this. But if 
malicious and defamatory statements continue to be made they will have to be 
challenged in a law court. 


Indian Civil Liberties Union 

Shri Jawharlal Nehru issued on April 55, 1936 a letter to several prominent 
public men of all shades of opinion throughout India, inviting them to co-operate 
in the formation of a Civil Liberties Union for the protection of civil and 
individual liberties against arbitrary state action. 
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The response to this letter being encouraging enough Panditji framed a provisional 
constitution for a national Council for the whole of India and for Local Committees, 
This Constitution with an accompanying letter inviting some 160 prominent public 
men to join the Union was issued on July 8, 1936. In this letter Panditji stated 
that many desirable and worth-while people might have been left out from the listj 
h\Lt these could bo added afterwards. He also suggested the name of Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu as the President of the Union. 


All India Trade Union Congress 

The 15th Session of the A. I. T. U. 0. was held at Bombay on May 17, 18^ 
under the Presidentship of Srimati Maniben Kara. 

The Congress President had been invited and was present during a part of the 
proceedings and addressed the gathering. 

Some of the problems before the Conference were, Unity with the All India Trade 
Union Federation, Fight for Freedom and Closer Contact with the Indian National 
Congress, Fight against the new Constitution, and other purely Trade Union problems. 

Shri Sibnath Banerji, Sliri Elhedgikar and Shrimati Maniben Kara were appointed 
the President, Acting President and the General Secretary. 

A Sub-Committee consisting of Shri Sibnath Banerji, Shrimati Maniben Kara, 
Shri Harihar Nath Shastri, Shri Mohorally, Dr. Shetty and Shri R. M. Jambhekar was 
appointed to keep in touch with the Congress Labour Committee and to try to 
develop common action. 


Congress Diary 

Obituary -Sum Abbas Tvabji 

Death took place of Sri Abbas Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of Gujrat at Mnssoorie 
on June 10, 1936. 

All India Days— Abtssinia Dat 

May 9 was observed as the Abyssina Day throughout India. Resolutions were 
passed expressing sympathy with Abyssinia and condemning Italy. In many places 
resolutions were also passed condemning the League of Nations that had betrayed 
Abyssinia. 

SuBHAS Day 

May 10 was observed as the Subhas Day when vigorous protests were made 
throughout the country and resolutions passed against the arbitrary detention of Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose. He is now intornod at Kurseong in his brother’s bungalow there. 

Dr. Ansari Day 

May 17 was announced as a day of universal mourning at the death of Dr. M. A, 
Ansari. Condolence resolutions were passed at meetings throughout the country. 

Searches, Arrests and Convictions 

Agra-' 

On May 8, the police searched the premises of Mr. Krishna Chandra, Secretary 
Congress Socialist Party and took away copies of the hooks “why socialism” and 
“Soviet Side-lights”. 

Serajganj {Bengal)-' 

Order was served on a student of the local High School hitherto under restraint 
to leave the district immediately. 

Ly allpur {Punjab ) — 

The Deputy Commissioner of Lyallpur suspended the resolution of the Municipal 
Committee to present an address of welcome to the President on his visit to that 
24 
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pkce on the ground that the matter was not conneoted with the functions of the 
Committee. In spite of this order, six members presented an address to the Congress 
President on behalf of the Committee, It is rumoured that the Deputy Commissioner 
has reoommendod for the removal of the six members from the membership of the 
Committee. 

Lahore and Amritsar — 

Twenty house searches in Lahore and six in Amritsar were made on May 12, in 
quost of Communist literature. Nothing incriminating was found. 

Mr. K. S. Man, Bar-at-Law, Secretary, All India Peasant Organisation and others 
were arrested. 

Jaranwala — 

MauIanaSinayat Ullah, the Ahrar leader was arrested for an alleged seditious speech 
made at the Ahrar Conference, 

Calcutta — 

The Calcutta High Court upheld the conviction against Editor and Printer of a 
Hindi weekly “Shramik Mitra” for three months’ rigorous imprisonment and Es. 100 
fine respectively on the charge of publishing a seditious article in the paper entitled 
“Criminal Law Amendment Bill.” 

Patna — 

The Joint Secretary of the Bihar Congress Socialist Party was served with an 
order under Section 144 to leave Jamalpur and not the area for a period of two months. 
Calcutta-^ 

In connection with the riot in the Hooghly Jute Mill at Garden Reach the police 
charged 65 persons, with being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting, trespass 
and causing hurt to the manager of the mill and others. 

Lucknoio — 

Notices were served on office-bearers of the Lucknow Textile "Worker-' Union not 
to come within half a mile radius of the R, G. Cotton Mills where a strike was go- 
ing on. Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code has also been promulgated prohibiting 
an assembly of more than five persons near the mill. Securities for good behaviour 
have also been demanded of some of the office-bearers of the Union. 

Pondicherry^ 

Mr. V, Y. Giri, President-elect of the First French India Workers’ Conference 
and Mr. Guruswami, Assistant Secretary of the A. I. R. F. were ordered by the 
French police to leave Pondicherry immediately upon their arrival. The Conference 
was also banned. 

A.ltahahad'''^ ^ 

Judgment was delivered by a special bench of the Allahabad High Court setting 
aside the local Government’s order prohibiting the Hindi translation of Lenin’s book 
“Imperialism.” In the case of the translation of “A Manifesto of the Communist 
Party” the Court maintained the order of forfeiture. 

Bombay — 

A postal envelope with a printed picture of Oandhiji was not delivered to the 
addressee and was redirected to the sender with the remark “Proscribed.” 

Calcutta--^ 

An order under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code was promulgated in a 

suburb of Calcutta banning all open air meetings, processions and demonstrations. 
Notice was served on a party of Labour leaders and workers who attempted to hold 
a mass meeting of ilabourers. 

Tang ail (Bengal ) — 

The Sub-Divisional Officer drew proceedings against 62 Mohammedans of Gopalpur 
police station under Section 107 Criminal Procedure Code as they were likely^ to 
cause serious breach of the peace by forming an association called “Praja Samiti” 
(Peasants’ Committee). 

Trick inop ally ^ 

The District Board upon being called upon by the Government to show cause why 
one of its resolutions should not be cancelled as it was in excess of the powers 
conferred upon the board replied that it saw “no reason to cancel the resolution 
passed at its April Meeting protesting against the arrest of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose ” 
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Barisal [Bengal ) — 

Three detenus, under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Act, who were_ prohi- 
bited from leaving their houses after sunset were arrested on a charge of violating 
the order. 


Darjeeling — 

Mr. Satish Chandra Das who was reported to have gone in search of a job in the 
Timber Department was arrested for travelling without passport. 

Kapurthala State — 

The Chief Minister has served notices to Sardar Lahha Singh and Sarder Arub Singh, 
Acting President and Secretary respectively of the Peasants’ League, restricting their 
movements to their villages for three months and also warning them that if they 
continue to be a “nuisance” to the State their property will be confiscated and further 
steps would be taken against them. 

Lyallpur [Punjali ) — 

Chinta Singh, an alleged Communist was sentenced to one month’s rigorous 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amendment Act on a charge of absconding from 
his village where ho was interned. He admitted having done so, but said that he 
did it as he was starving in the village and left it to find work. 

Calrntta'^ , , 

The police searched the shop of “Messrs Books of the World.” After an hour s 
search they are reported to have taken away copies of following books : (1) The 
Wide Sea Canal by Maxim Gorky, (2) The Challenge of the East by Sherwood Eddy, 
(3) U. S. S. R. handbook edited by Lovissepar (?), (4) France to-day and Peoples’ 
Front by Maurice Thor os. 

Bombay^ 

Under the Press Emergency Powers the Governor-in-Counoil declared all copies of the 
Gurjrati book entitled “Dariye Dav Lagyo” (Sea is on fire) hy Mr. Bhat of Ahmedabad. 

Calcutta-^ 

The High Court of Calcutta reduced in appeal the sentence on the Editor “Desh- 
darpan” to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and of the keeper of the press to 
Rs 100 fine. The Court remarked that one of the articles was seditious as it stirred 
up “old mud surrounding the Jallianwala Bag episode.” 

Sjt. Soumyendra Nath Tagore, the grand-nephew ,of tho Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore 
arrestod at Bombay and brought to Calcutta was charged with sedition and sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment in connection with his speech on Subhas Day. 

The sentence was subsequently reduced to 6 months by the High Court. 


Executive v. Judiciary — 

In the recent “Communist Trial” at Bombay the Chief Presidency Magistrate re- 
jected the Crown Council’s application for forfeiture of the sum of Rs. 4,435 which 
was found during the search of tho accused persons. Immediately after the decision 
was given tho Council for the Crown served an order on tho Magistrate under Sec- 
tion 17 E of the 'Criminal Law Amendment Act prohibiting him from parting with 
the money as the Government had strong reason to belie vo that tho money was meant 
for Communist propaganda ! 

First Lahore Conspiracy Prisoner 


Shri Parmanand was arrested in connection with what has come to be known as 
the First Lahore Conspiracy Case under Section 12 lA, I. P. 0., in 1914-15 and his 
trial took place under the special war-time legislation. Originally sentenced to death 
his sentence was subsequently reduced to a life term. All the long term prisoners 
were sent to the Andamans and after some years these were transferred to Indian 
Jail. Parmanand alone out of the First Conspiracy batch still remains in prison. Ho 
was only 23 years old when he was sentenced. He is believed to be in the Lahore 
Central Prison. 

In answer to a recent question in the House of Commons it was stated on behalf 
of the Government that it was not proposed to discharge Shri Parmanand, as he had 
not reformmed sufficiently, 

Khan Abdul Gappar Khan 


Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was realesed from the Almora Jail on August 1, 1936 on 
the expiry of his term of imprisonment. Order banning his entry into the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab were served on him at the Jail Gate. 
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Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Bombay — 22nd. & 23rd. August 1936 

A meeting of the A. I. 0. C. was held at Bombay in the Congress House on 
August 22 and 55, 1936. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 81 members were present. 
Representatives came from all provinces except Utkal, Kerala and Burma. 

The president reviewed at length the po litical situation. 

The foilwing two condolence resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed, 
all standing. 

1. Dr. M. a, Ansari 

This Committee records its sense of irreparable loss to the national cause by the 
sudden and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued comrade, and 
lenders to the bereaved family its sincere sympathy and condolence, 

2. Shei Abbas Ttabjt 

The Committee records its heartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri Abbas 
Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of Gnjrat, whose services and brave sacrifices endeared 
him to the nation, and tenders it sincere condolence to Mr. Tyabji and other mem- 
bers of the family. 

N. W. F. P. 

The following resolutions were also moved from the Chair and passed : 

“The Committee expresses its indignation at the orders of the Government con- 
cerned prohibiting Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan from entering into or remaining in the 
N. W. F. P. and the Punjab and notes with regret the continuation of their policy 
of suppression of civil liberty of individuals engaged in national activities. 

This Committee views with grave concern the reports of interference by officials 
in some provinces with the activities of the Congress in connection with the forth- 
coming elections. 

In particular it condemns the action of the N. W. F. P. Government in arresting 
workers of the Paliamentary Board and otherwise interfering with the meeting for 
election purposes. 

Election Manifesto 

The Committee thereafter considered the manifesto submitted to it by the 
Working Committee, Shri Rajendra Prasad moved for its adoption and the motion 
was seconded by Shri Narendra Deo. 

Several amendments were moved. Two of them were accepted by the mover and 
the rest were rejected by the House. The Manifesto, as given below, was then put 
to the vote and unanimously carried. 

Text of tub Manifesto 

For more than fifty years the Indian National Congress has laboured for the 
freedom of India, and ever, as its strength grew and it came to represent more 
and more the nationalist urge of the Indian people and their desire to put an end to 
exploitation by British Imperialism, it came into conflict with the ruling power. During 
recent years the Congress had led great movements for national freedom and has 
sought to develop sanctions whereby such freedom can be achieved by peaceful mass 
action and the disciplined sacrifice and suffering of the Indian people. To the lead 
of the Congress the Indian people have responded in abundant measure and thus 
confirmed their inherent right to freedom. That struggle for freedom still continues 
and must continue till India is free and independent. 

These years have seen the development of an economic crisis in India and the 
world which has led to a progressive deterioration in the condition of all classes of 
our people. The poverty stricken masses are to-day in the grip of an even more 
abject poverty and destitution, and this growing disease urgently and insistently 
demands a radical remedy. Poverty and unemployment have long been the lot of 
our peasantry and industrial workers •, to-day they cover and crush other classes also 
—the artisan, the trader, the small merchant, the middle class intelligentsia. For the 
vast millions of our countrymen the problem of achieving^ national independence 
can give us the power to solve our economic and social problems and end the 
exploitation of our masses, 
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The growth of the national movement and tLe economic crisis has resulted in the 
intense repression of the Indian people and the suppression of civil liberties, and the 
British Government has sought to strengthen the imperialist bonds that envelop 
India and to perpetuate the domination and exploitation of the Indian people by 
enacting the Government of India Act of 1935. 

In the international sphere^ crisis follows crisis in an ever- deepening degree and 
world war hangs over the^ horizon. The Lucknow Congress called the attention of 
the nation to this grave situation in India and the world, and declared its opposition 
to the participation of India in an imperialist war and its firm resolve to continue 
the struggle for the independence of India. 

The Congress rejected in its entirety the constitution imposed upon India by the 
New ^ Act and declared that no constitution imposed by outside authority and no 
constitution which curtails the sovereignty of the people of India, and does not 
recognise their right to shape and control fully their political and economic future, 
can be accepted. Such a, constitution, in its opinion, must be based on the indepen- 
dence of India as a nation and it can only be framed by a Constituent Assembly, 

The Congress has always laid stress on the development of the strength of the 
people and the_ forging of sanctions to enforce the people’s will. To this end it has 
carried on activities outside the legislatures. The Congress holds that real strength 
comes from thus organising and serving the masses. 

Adhering to this policy and objective, hut in view of the present situation and in 
ordBr_ to prevent the operation of forces calculated to strengthen alien domination and 
exploitation, the Congress decided to contest seats in the coming elections for the 
provincial legislatures. But the purpose of sending congressmen to the legislatures 
under the new Act is not to cooperate in any way with the Act but to combat it and 
to end it. It is to carry out, in so far as is possible, the Congress policy of rejection 
of the Aotj and to resist British Imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its hold on 
India^ and its exploitation of the Indian people. In the opinion of the Congress, acti- 
vity in the legislatures should be such as to help iu the work outside in the streng- 
thening of the people, and in the development of the sanctions which are essential to 
freedom. 

The new legislatures, hedged and circumscribed by safeguards and special powers for 
the protection of British and other vested interests, cannot yield substantial benefits, 
and they are totally incapable of solving the vital problems of poverty and unem- 
ployment, But they may well be used by British imperialism for its own purposes 
to the disadvantage and injury of the Inuiau people. The Congress representatives 
will seek to resist this, and to take all possible steps to end the various regulations, 
Ordinances and Acts which oppress the Indian people and smother their will to free- 
dom. They will work for the establishment of civil liberty, for the release of politi- 
cal prisoners and detenus, and to repair the wrongs done to the peasantry and to 
public institutions in the course of the national struggle. 

The Congress realises that independence cannot be achieved through these legis- 
latures, nor can the problems of poverty and unemployment be eJIeotively tackled by 
Congress places its general programme before the people 
of India so that they may know what it stands for and what it will try to aohieve, 
whenever it has the power to do so. 

At the Kar^hi session of the Congress in 1931 the general Congress objective was 
defined m the Fundamental Rights resolution. That general definition still holds. The 
years of developing crisis have however necessitated a further oonsi deration 
of the promems of poverty and unemployment and other economic problems. With 
a view to this the Lucknow Congress laid particular stress on the fact that the most 
important and urgent problem of the country is the appalling poverty, unemployment 

j iiidebteduess of the peasantry, fundamentally due to autiouated and repressive 
land tenure and revenue systems, and intensified in recent years by the great slump 
m prices of agricultural produce,” and called upon the Provincial Congress Committees 
to frame full agrarian programmes. The agrarian programme which will be drawn 
up oy tne A. I. 0, C. on the basis of these provincial programmes will be issued later. 

Pending the formulation of a fuller programme the Congress reiterates its decla- 
ration made at Karachi— that it stands for a reform of the system of tenure and 
revenue rent and an. eQ^uitable adjustment of the burden on agricultural laud, 
J*^^Guiate relief to the smaller peasantry by a substantial reduction of agri- 
cultural rent and revenue now paid by them and exempting uneconomio holding 
from payment of rent and and revenue. 
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The pestiou of indebtedness requires urgent consideration and the formulation of 
a scheme inoluding the declaration of a moratorium, an enquiry into and scaling down of 
debts and the provision for cheap credit facilities by the State. This relief should 
extend to the agricultural tenant, peasant nroprietors, small landholders, and nettv 
traders. ‘ ^ 

In regard to industrial workers the policy of the Congress is to secure to them a 
decent standard of living, hours of work and conditions of labour in conformity, as 
far as the economic conditions in the country permit, with international standards, 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen, 
protection against the economic consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment 
and the right of workers to form unions and to strive for the protection of their interests. 

The Congress has already declared that it stands for the removal of all sex dis- 
abilities whether legal or social or in any sphere of public activity. It has expressed 
itself in favour of maternity benefits and the protection of women workers. The 
women of India have already taken a leading part in the freedom struggle, and the 
Congress looks forward to their sharing, in an equal measure with the men of India, 
the privileges and obligations of citizens of a free India. 

The stress that the Congress has laid on the removal of untouchability and for the 
social and economic uplift of the Harijans and the backward classes is well-known. 
It holds that they should be equal citizens with others with equal rights in all civic 
matters. 

The encouragement of khadi and village industries has also long been a principal 
plank of the Congress programme. In regard to the larger industries, pTotection 
should be given but the rights of the workers aud the producers of raw materials 
should be safeguarded, and due regard should be paid to the interests of village 
industries. 

The treatment of political prisoners has long been a scandal in India. Every 
effort should be made to improve this aud make it humane. It is equally neces- 
sary to change the whole basis of tho prison administration so that every prisoner 
might be treated in a humanitarian and rational manner. 

The communal decision, which forms part of the new Act, has led to much contro- 
versy and the Congress attitude towards it has been misunderstood by some people. 
The rejection in its entirety of the new Act by the Congress inevitably involves the re- 
jection of the communal decision. Even apart from the Act as a whole, the communal deci- 
sion is wholly unacceptable as being inconsistent with independence and the principles of 
democracy ^ it encourages fissiparous and disruptive tendencies, hinders the normal 
growth and consideration of economic and social questions, is a barrier to national 
progress, and strikes at the root of Indian unity. No community or group in India 

S rofits by it in any real sense, for the larger injury caused by it to all outweighs 
IB petty benefits that soma have received. Ultimately it probably injures most 
those groups whom it is meant to favour. The only party that profits by it is the 
third party which rules and exploits us. 

The attitude of the Congress is, therefore, not one of indifference or neutrality. 
It disapproves strongly of the communal decision and would like to end it. But 
the Congress has repeatedly laid stress on the fact that a satisfactory solution of 
the communal question can come only through the goodwill and cooperation of the 
pincipal communities couoerned. An attempt by one group to get some communal 
favour from the British Governmeut at the expense of another group results in an 
increase of communal tension and the exploitation of both groups by the 
Government. Such a policy is hardly in keeping with the dignity of Indian 
nationalism ; it does not fit in with the struggle for independence. It does not pay 
either party in the long run ; it sidetracks the main issue. 

The Congress, therefore, holds that the right way to deal with the situation 
created by the communal decision is to intensify our struggle for independence 
and, at the same time, to seek a common basis for an agreed solution which helps 
to strengthen the unity of India. The effort of one community only to change 
the decision in the face of the opposition of another community might well result 
in confirming and consolidating that decision, for conflict between the two produces 
the very situation which gives Governments a chance of enforcing such a decision. 
The Congress thus is of opinion that such one-sided agitation can bear no useful 
result. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the whole communal problem, in spite of 
its importance, has nothing to do with the major problems of India-*»poverty and 
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’wide-spread unemployment. It is not a religious problem and it affects only 
a handful of people at the top. The peasantry, the workers, the traders and 
merchants and the lower middle class of all communities are in no way touched 
by it and their burdens remain. 

The question of accepting ministries or not in the new legislatures was post- 
poned for decision by the Lucknow Congress. The A. I. 0. 0, is of opinion that 

it will be desirable for this decision to be taken after the elections. Whatever the 

decision on this question might be, it must be remembered that, in any event, the 
Congress stands for the rejection of the new Act, and for no co-operation in its 

working. The object remains the same : the ending of the Act. With a view to 

this end every endeavour will be made to prevent the introduction and functioning 
of the federal part of the scheme, which is intended to perpetuate the domination 
of imperialist interests and the feudal interests of the States over the whole country 
and prevent all progress towards freedom. It must be borne in mind that the new 
provincial assemblies will form the electorate for the proposed federal central legisla- 
ture and the composition of those provincial legislatures will materially affect the 
fate of the federal constitution. 

We appeal to the country to give every support to the Congress in the elections 
that are coming. National welfare demands it. The fight for independence calls for 
it. The effectiveness of the work that the Congress members of the legislatures will 
do, will depend on their numbers and their discipline and the backing and support 
that the country gives them. With a clear majority they will be in a position to 
fight the Act and to help effectively in the struggle for independence. Every party 
and group that stands aloof from the Congress organisation tends, knowingly or 
unknowingly, to become a source of weakness to the nation and a source of strength 
to the forces ranged against it. For the fight for independence a joint front is 
necessary. The Congress offers that joint national front which comprises all classes 
and communities, bound together by their desire to free India, end the exploitation 
of her people and build up a strong and prosperous and united nation, resting on 
the well-being of the masses. 

With this great and inspiring goal before us, for which so many men and women 
of India have suffered and sacrificed their all under the banner of the Congress, and 
for which to-day thousands of our countrymen are suffering silently and with brave 
endurace, we call upon our people with full hope and ooufidence, to r^ly to the 
cause of the Congress, of India, of freedom. 

# 

Second Day — Bombay — 23rd. August 1936 

Enkolmbnt of Conqeess Members 

Lala Lulichand moved the following resolution : 

“Resolved that every member of a primary Congress Committee will continue to 
be its member for a period of five years from the date of his first enrolment 
without being required to go into any other formalities except the payment of four 
annas each year. 

The resolution was supported by SJm Ohoitram Q-idwani» 

Shri S. K. Fatil moved an amendment to this resolution to the effect that “the 
proposition be forwarded to the Working Committee for consideration and recomeu- 
dations thereon.” The amendment was carried, 

The President^ in his opening speech on the first day, had -told the committee that 
though the constitution gave him tne right to uomiuate the members of his Working 
Committee and to fill up vacancies whenever they occur, he was averse to exercising 
that right for he believed that the best procedure would be for the A, I. C. C. to 
elect the Working Committee and to fill up vacancies therein. He therefore called 
upon the A. I. C. 0. to fill up the two vacancies on the Working Committee caused 
by the resignation of Bhri Rajagopalachariar and Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan. 

Shri Satyamurthi raised a point of order. He pointed out that the election by 
the A. L C. 0. of the members of the Working Committee would be against the 
Constitution. The President however ruled that such a procedure would be against 
the Constitution. 

Thereupon Shri Satyamurthi sought permission of the President to move the 
resolution that— “The President be reijuested to exercise his power under Section 
12 of the Constitution.” On the President giving the necessary permission Shri 
Satyamurti moved the resolution. The resolution was put to the vote and earried. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Bombay — 20th. to 23rd. August 1936 

A Meeting of the Working Committee of the A. L C. C. was held on August 20^ 
21, 22 and 23 1936 in Bombay at the residence of Shri Bhulabhai Lesai. The following 
members were present. 

Shris Jawaharlal hTehru (President), Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, 0. Raja- 
gopalachariar, Abul Kalam Azad, Jairamdas Danlatram, Bhulabhai Desai, S. D. Deo, 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Narendra Dev, Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
Ac^ut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani. 

Before the commencement of the proceedings Shri Rajendra Prasad and the 
President on behalf of the Committee accorded a cordial welcome to their colleague 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

The Committee then considered the matters arising out of Sri Rajagopalachari’s 
resignation. The President announced that he had invited Dr, Raj an to be present 
during this discussion but Dr. Eajan had expressed his inability to come and had 
referred to various statements issued by him. These statements were considered 
and Shri Rajagopalachariar made a personal statement about the events leading up 
to the step that he had taken. The members of the Committee while appreciating 
the difficulties which he had to face and the necessity for bringing home to the country 
and to the Congress organisation in particular, the urgent need of maintaining disci- 
p^line and loyalty within the Congress ranks, felt that from the larger view-point of 
Congress work his continuation in the Working Committee was desirable. He was 
therefore requested by all the members to reconsider his decision, in particular his 
resignation from the Working Committee. Shri Rajagopalachariar thanked his 
colleagues but regretted his inability, under the circumstances, to reconsider his 
decision. The Committee thereupon regretfully accepted his resignation. 

The Committee further considered the events which led up to Shri Rajagopala- 
ohariar’s resignation, It regretted that Dr. Rajan had been unable to accept the 
invitation to attend the Committee’s meeting and to present his case. In his absence 
the Committee had to rely on the statement sent by him. Whether the various 
charges made by Dr. Rajan in this statement were well-founded or not, the Com- 
mittee was clearly of opinion that his action in deliberately breaking his pledge and 
in inducing other Congress members of the Trichinopoly municipality to break their 
pledges was wholly indefensible and must be condemned. A Congress pledge, or any 
pledge, is given with a view to its observance and a deliberate breach of such 
pledges can only lead to the growth of indiscipline and a lowering of the standards 
of public life. Members of the Congress who may have griovances against any 
decisions or activities of Congress Committees have many ways open to them to 
bring their grievances to the notice of the Congress ooganisation so that inquiry 
might be made. All Congressmen are expected to give their willing adherence to 
Congress discipline, and so long as they function as members of any organisation 
elected on the basis of a Congress pledge that pledge holds and be scrupulously 
honoured. The Committee regrets therefore that Dr. Raj an, i whatever the reasons 
that actuated him, did not adhere to the pledge that he had given. 

The Committee is informed that the matter will soon be considered by the Tamil 
Nad Provincial Executive. 

The President referred to Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan’s resignation from the 
Working Committee. Syt, Jaya Prakash Narayan had felt tnat as he had not become 
a member of the All India Congress Committee for some months after the Lucknow 
Congress it was not desirable for him to continue as a member of the Working 
Committee and therefore he had not even stood for the All India Congress Committee 
at the last meeting of the Behar Provincial Congress Committee. The President 
pointed out that the technical difficulty in the way of Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan 
becoming a member of the A. I, 0. C. had previously been removed and his 
colleagues would have very much liked him to continue as a member of the Working 
Committee. But in view of the earnest and repeated wish of Shri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan it was difficult to persuade him to reconsider his decision. His resignation 
was therefore accepted. 

The matter of filling up the two vacancies created by the resignations of Shris 
Rajagopalachariar and Jayaprakash Narayan was then discussed. The President 
expressed his opinion that the vacancies he filled up by election by the A. I. C. C. 
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The Members of the Committee were however of opinion that the President should 
fill up these vacancies by nomination as the constitution provided. 

The Committee passed resolutions to be placed before the A. I. C. C. for its 
adoption. The resolutions related to the political activity in the N. W. E. Province 
and the restrictions on Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s entry into the Punjab and the 
N. W. F, Province. These resolutions are given in the proceedings of the A. I. 0. C. 

The Committee also adopted the Election Manifesto. This Manifesto was subse- 
quently adopted, with some verbal changes by the A. I. 0. C. and is given in its 
proceedings. 

A reference having been made by the B. P- C. C. about the continued membership 
of Shri Earn Sunder Sinha to the A. I. G. C. from Midnapore who was nominated 
by the President Shri Rajendra Prasad to the A. I. C. 0. at the time of the Luctnow 
Congress, the Committee held that Shri Ram Sunder’s nomination ended with the 
Lucknow session of the Congress. His seat therefore must be considered as vacant 
and may be filled up by the B. P. C. C. He was however allowed to participate in 
the A. I. C. C. meetings at Bombay as a Member. 

The reference made by the B. P. 0. C. about the position of Mrs. Nellie Sen- 
Gupta as a President of the 48th Session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Calcutta was considered. The Committee held that the elected President of that 
session as well as the previous one held in Delhi was Shri Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and as such he alone can enjoy the constitutional privileges accorded to tho ex- 
presidents of the Congress. 

Textile Exempiion Commutes 1931 

Shri Banker’s letter in this helialf was read. The Committee decided that if the 
General Secretary was satisfied that the amount claimed by Sjt. Shankerlal Banker 
was not paid at the time, it may bo paid now. 


Aorarian Reports 

The Committee extended the time for the submission of tho Agrarian Reports to 
September, 1936. 

Last Date op Enrolment 

The Committee also extended the last date for enrolment of primary members to 
September 30. The date of receipt by the P. 0. O.s of lists of qualified Congress 
members from Primary Committees was extended to October 10 and that of des- 
patch by the Primary Committees of above lists to October 5. 

The time for submitting the report of the last Congress Session at Lucknow was 
extended by two months. 

Shri y. K. Krishna Menon was deputed to represent the Indian National Congress 
at the World Peaco Conferenco at Brussels from September 3 to 6, 1936. His ex^ 
penses were to be met with from Congress funds. 


Japan 

The President was requested to write to Mr. A. M. Sahai to ask his Commitieo 
to drop the name of the ‘'Indian National Congress Committee of Japan” and to give 
to that organisation some other name as the new Constitution did not contem^ate 
the formation of Congress Committees outside India. The work done by Mr. Sahai 
and his Committee was to be appreciated and continued cooperation from here offered. 

The following papers were placed before the Committee : 

(1) Resolutions passed by the Labour Committee. 

(2) Resolutions passed by the Swaraj Bhawan Management Committee and the 

Swaraj Bhawan Trust Committee. 

(3) Foreign Department Secretary’s Report. 

(4) The Political and Economic Information Department Secretary’s Report. 


Swaraj Bhawan 

The question of filling up the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. M. A. Ansari 
on the Board of Turstees of the Swaraj Bhawan was postponed to the next meeting. 
With regard to the proposed museum to be located in the Swaraj Bhawan the 
Committee wanted a scheme prepared by Shri Jawabarlal Nehru to be placed before 
it when ready. ^ « 

The Committee accepted the resolution of the Board of Management of the Swaraj 
Bhawan for the maintenance of the Swaraj Bhawan to the effect that the Committee 

25 
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will continue to bear the costs of tho maintenance of the Swaraj Bhawan and use 
part of it for its headquarters. 

flAILWAT EeTRENCIIMENT 

The Committoe passed the following resolution about Railway Retrenchment re- 
commended to it by the Labour Committee: 

“The Worliing Committee has learnt with grave concern that orders have been 
passed to retrench about 4,000 lower-grade employees in the State-owned Railways, 
and to reduce the scales of pay of the lower grades of workers, retrospectively from 
1931, whereas no such policy has been applied to all the higher grades. 

^ “The Committee considers tho demand of tho Railway workers for a Court of In- 
quiry into the question of such retrenchment and reduction in pay, and for the sus- 
pension of retreiichrnent ponding the result of enquiry as very fair, and regrets that 
the Railway authorities should have rejected such a proper demand. 


The Congress Parliamentary Committee 


The Congress Parliamentary Committee met at Bombay on 
1936. 


August 25, 19 and 23 


1. The following resolution was pa ssed : 

“This Committee views with grave concern the repoids of interference by officials 
in some Provinces with tho activities of the Congress in connection with the forth- 
coming election. _ 

In particular it condemns tho action of tho N. \y. F. Provinces Government in 
arresting workers of the Provincial Parliamentary Board and otherwise interfering 
with the meetiegs for olootion propaganda.” 

2. The nomination of Sjt. Badri Dutt Pande as a candidate from Kumaun General 
and of Sjt. Sambhunath from Sitapur General Rural for the U. P. Council which had 
been sanctioned by tho President on the recommendation of the President of the TJ. 
P. Provincial Congress Committee was ratified. 

3. The draft manifesto was considered, amended and approved unanimously for 
submission to the "Working Committee. 

4. The resolution passed at the last meeting that candidates should be set up on 
behalf of the Congress lor all constituencies including those for j\Iuslim and Scheduled 
castes was reaffirmed. 

5. One additional representative was sanctioned from Karnatak for the Madras 
Presidency composite committee. 

It was decided that the Assam composite committee should consist of 8 represen- 
tatives from Assam and 4 from Surma valley. 

7, It was resolved that the Secretary of tho Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee be permited to ropresont the Korala P. C. C. in this Committee. 

8. The candidature of Shri Oulab Singh for the Council from the Mainpuri cons- 
tituency was approved, 

9. Nominations of the 0, P. and Berar Parliamentary Committee were approved viz. 

(1) Syt. Narayan Rao Kelkar of Balaghat for tho C. P. Constituency of the 
Council of State. 

(2) Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M. A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, for the University constitu- 
ency of the C. P. Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

10. It was resolved that in case of constituencies comprising the whole or parts 
of more than Congress Province, the Composite Committee will make the selection 
and recommend tho candidates to the Central Committoe after considering the report 
of sub-committoe consisting of tho Presidents of the Povincial Congress Committees 
within the composite province. In other cases the Provincial organisations will deal 
with the constituencies within their respective jurisdiction and recommend the names 
to the composite committees which will make final nomination for the consideration of 
the Central Committee and in case of difference make a report fully stating the 
reasons. The composite committee should carry on propaganda for the entire composite- 
area and the Provincial Congress Committee in their respective provinces. 

11, It was decided that cases of interference by officials m election campaign 
should be reported immediately to tho Central Committee with full details. 

12, It was resolved that Provincial Congress Committees should at once translate 
the manifesto and distribute it freely in a handy form, 
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The Congress Labour Committee 

A maeting of tho Congress Labour Oomniitteo was told at the Congi’oss House, 
Bombay Oe August t8 and 19, 2936. . , 

The Committeo Conferred with the representatives of the following organisations : 

(1) All India Trade Union Congress, (2) National Trade Union Federation, (3) All 
India Railwaymen’s Federation, (4) All India Press Workers Federation and (5) 
Ahmedabad Textile Association. Tho question discussed was, how best the Oongpss 
could help labour organisations in their difficulties and could be useful to them 
generally. The following resolutions wore passed : . , 

(1) Whereas the growth and development of trade unions in the country on uealtny 
lines is urgently needed in the best interest of both labour and industry, the Corn.- 
mittee presses upon the employers in the country the necessity of giving facilities to 
the workers for building up labour organisations, giving recognition to bona fide 
unions for the purpose of negotiation, and refraining from victimising workers who 
participate in the work of organisation or in legitimate union activities. _ 

(2) Whereas the Committee is of opinion that industries receiving protection 
from the State should bo under a legal obligation to give adequate wages to^ their 
workers and generally accord fair treatment to them, the Congress parties in the 
legislatures are recommended to secure suitable legislation to achieve this end, 

(3) Whereas it has been brought to the notice of this Committee that in many 
Indian States tlie legislation regarding factories, payment of wages, compensation for 
accidents and maternity benefit, as well as the administration of laws relating to 
labour docs not come up even to the level obtaining in British India, the Committee 
urges the authorities of tho States to take immediate steps to raise the conditions in 
these respects at least to the standard prevailing in British India, 

(4) Tne Congress Labour Committee is of opinion that Congress Committoos should 

take more active iutorost in questions alfacting the welfare of industrial labour and 
give all such help UvS they can to the unions working on principles and policies ot 
tho Congress and where no labour unions exist the Committoos should through a 
suitable agency help the workers to organise on tho above linos.^ w i • 

(5) The Labour Committee rocommondod for tho adoption of the Working 
Committee a resolution iii connection with tlio All India Railwaymon’s Federations 
(lomancl for a Court of enquiry into the question of retrenchment in tho State-owned 
Railways and reduction in tho scale of the salaries of lower paid grades of services 

(For rosohitioii see Proceedings of tho Working Oommittoo page 192). 


Vacancies in the Working Committee 



article XH of ilio Constitution, 

Pant to till those vacaiioies. 

In view of tho fact that Sliri Subhas Chandra Bose, 

. . _ r 1 i. . . 2 ........ 1,1 I. 4'b n ..I'm 


a member of tho Working 


in view 01 LlHJ laci; uua nun puuuuh uuuuunt ijudh, a juwjuuwu* v*. w*«..**o 

Committee, is incapaoitutod from taking part in the work of that Committee by reason 
of his enforced detention by the British Authority in India, it is accessary to appoint a 
HubHtituio to act for him till sutdi time as he is free to resume lus piace on tho Com- 
mittee, I appoint Shri Barat Chandra Bose ts act as such substituto member of the 
Working Oommittoo. 


President’s Tour 

The President toured in Sindh from IS to 26 July. Ho also paid a second visit 
to tho Punjab and was there from July 27 to Augiist 3. IXiriug the course of hts 
visit to the two provinces he addressed about 2j0 meetings. Bvorywiiero in the 
cities, villages or on tho wayside, tho mootings were usually crowded, The Prosideut 
delivered tho message of Congress and drew tho attention ot the people to tho most 
pressing problems of tJie country namely poverty, hunger and unemployment. Before 
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tfaese, every other problem paled into insigiiifioanoe . These problems could not be 
solved without the attainment of political Independence. 

As ^sual wherever he went he received a number of addresses from Municipalities, 
Local Boards and other public bodies and associations. 


Press Statements of the President 


Political Prisoners’ Day 

_ Seven years ago, on September 13, died Jatin Das in a Lahore prison on the 
sixty-first day of his hunger-strike. This brave and gentle and lovable boy gave his 
life voluntarily in protest against the treatment given to political prisoners, India 
was moved and stirred _ by this self-immolation and the memory of its moves us 
strangely still, and questions arise in our minds, disturbing, accusing questions. "What 
have we done for the cause for which Jatin Das gave his life ? Have we done all 
we could for the^ betterment of the lot of the political prisoners, those soldiers of 
freedom whose life is one of continuous suffering and sacrifice ? 

1*1 r 6 ° 0 ut months Jogesh Chatterjee underwent a long ordeal by hunger-strike for 
tms purpose. He was induced at last to give this up on the assurance that every 
effort will be made to organise public opinion on this subject. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the president of the All India Political Prisoners’ Committee issued a com- 
prehensm statement re- stating the demands of political prisoners for humane treat- 
ment- Wo have many preoccupations and i^gent problems face us, but we may not 
forget the lot of our comrades in prison in India, in detention camps, in the 
Andamans, and we must ceaselessly press for their better treatment, in particular 
for more human contacts by more^ frequent interviews and letters, and mental food 
through books, newspapers and writing materials. We must insist on the ending of 
solitary confinement,^ which is such a torture to the sensitive and cultured, and on 
1^0 reiuoval of political prisoners from the Andamans. 

This and much else we must bear in mind and work for, and it is fitting that 
on the anniversary of Jatin Das’s death we should think of him and all those who 
are suffering silently behind prison bars. I commend to all Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to observe Sunday September 13 as Political Prisoners’ Day and to 
hold public meetings where resolutions based on Rajendra Babu’s statement should 
oe passed. 


Brussels Peace Conference 

On the ^h of September the World Peace Congress meets at Brussels. Among 
the many efforts that have been made to consolidate the forces of peace, this Con- 
X luost remarkable and it represents, more than any other, a consolidation 
of all the forces in the world today that stand for peace and progress. The most 
divmse elements and groups ranging from some members of the Conservativo Party 
in England, Liberals, Labourites, supporters of the Popular Erout in France, enthu- 
siasts for the League of^ Nations idea, Pacifists, Socialists, Communists, heads of 
progressive governments in Europe, and innumerable organisations all over the world, 
have joined their forces to combat the growing menace of Fascism and world war. 
Our own Nauonal Conmss is taking full part in this world Congress and will bo 
represented by Mr. Y. X. Krishna Menon. 

It is strange that this Congress should meet just when the world seems to be on 
tne verge of the precipice and terrible war on an unimaginable scale threatens the 
entire world ^ when m Spain _ a bloody and horrible civil war is devastating the 
country ; yhen every country is preparing feverishly for the clash that seems inevi- 

i V World Peace Congress has- become 

inevitable and has drawn to its ranks such diverse groups which are prepared to 
sink their many differences in face of the common danger. 

^ Spam to-day we have some indication of the horror that might overtake the 
world on a luuoh larger scale. There a peacefully elected democratic government 
progressive elements was suddenly attacked by the rebel groups 
»?ercenary army from abroad. And these rebels have received 
material aid from, fascist countries, and there has been no lack of 
Britain. Those who talk so loudly of law and order in 
iositato to suppoit the rebels against the Government in Spain. That 
Government was not even Socialistic ; it was a liberal democratic regime. Bat 
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because it was progressive it was disliked by the reactionaries everywhere, and in 
Spain to-day we see the determined attack of fascist forces against a rising 
cracy. That is a lesson for us all, and that in miniature shows us the state oi 
the world to-day. 

All minor problems sink into insignificance before this vital question of progress 
versus reaction all over the world. It is well that wo should throw our weight on. 
the side of progress and peace and lino up with the forces that stand for this. 
But that peace can come only when the root causes of war are removed. 
As the Lucknow Congress declared its conviction “that such a peace can only be 
established on an enduring basis when the cause of war are removed and the domi- 
nation and exploitation of nation by nation is ended.” Peace cannot como out of 
fascism for both aro founded on war. 

I trust that the Indian People will give heed to this problem of world peace, with 
which we are so intimately connected, and send their greetings to the brave oiiort 
that is being made in Brussels to combat the menace of war. (September 2, 1936.) 

President’s Mersaoe of Greetings 

While wo desire peace and try to check the forces making for war, wo feel that 
real peace can only come when the causes of war aro removed. Tho Peace Congress 
iliorofore must try to discover these causes of war and sock to roraedy them. 
Otherwise all its efforts will bo largely wasted. Wo need not touch upon those 
causes which make for war iu tho world and which are at pro.sent agitating Europo, 
for yon are well acquainted with them. Rut T should like to emphasise that peace 
in colonial countries can only he established with tho removal of imperialist domina- 
tion. Peace cannot bo made an excuse for tho continuation of that domination, for 
imperialism is itself the negation of peace. Therefore for ns in India, as well as for 
other countries situated like us, the first stop must bo political freedom to bo 

followed, I hope, by social freedom. Thus wo shall bo able to build up in our 

country, in common with tho rest of tho world, an enduring foundation for poaco 
and freedom and human progross. 

In India to-day wo suffer from all tho ills of imporialist domination and exploita- 
tion, and our energios thereforo are directed towards tho removal of those evils. 

Tho now Act which the British Parliament has ])aR.scd with reference to tho Indian 

constitution strengthens this imperialist domination instead of weakening it. 
TJiereforo wo have to combat it and "wo should liko onr comrades of other 
countries to roaliso this present position in India and tho difficulties wo have to 
face. In the economic sphere tho distress of Iho iioasantry as well as of tho 
workQr.s and of largo numboi'.s of middle class unemployed is acute. Thus tho 
economic situation has reached a stage when a mere political solution without the 
solution of the economic problem will bring little relief to tho people. Still the 
political solution must inovitaldy precede all other .steps. And that political 
solution oau only bo the iudopondonoo of India. The Indian National Congress 
stands for this indopeiulonce because it believes tliat only thus cun it solve Iho 
social problem that confronts tlio country. 

But while our National Congress works for Indian independonco, it does not 
believe in an isolated and aggressive nationalism. Tt looks forward to a world order 
based on ei^uity and co-operation between nations. Wq trinst that tlio World Peaoo 
Congres.s will work to this so that tho root causo.s of war might bo romovod and 
an ora of poaco and progross dawn on this distracted world. 


Civil Liberties Union 

Sum JAWAiiAimAL NEimtr’s Announcement 

1 have rocoivod a largo number of replies to my letter on tho formation of tho 
Civil Libor ties TJnion. Tho proposed provisional constitution has boon almost unani- 
mously approved. Two or tliroo suggestions have boen mado in regard to it which 
will no doubt rooeivo considoration, Almost ovory one, who has so far answered, 
has agreed to join tho National Council. As othor answers aro awaitotl, however, 
tho announcement of names of tho Council will bo mado lator. 

There has also boen unanimous agreement to the proposal tliat Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu should be the head of tho organisation. Mrs, Naidu kindly agreed to undertake 
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this responsibility. She and I, in common with many others, felt, however, that it 
was in the fitness of things that such an organisation should have the patronage and 
leadership of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore. We approached him therefore and req^uest- 
ed him to agree to become the Honorary President of the Union. I am happy to 
say that the Poet has agreed to this proposal though he has rightly pointed out that 
he cannot be burdened with work or special responsibility, I am sure that all per- 
sons interested in the Union will cordially welcome this news. We shall thus have 
as our Honorary President of the Union Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, and Srimati 
Sarojini Naidu as the Chairman and head of the National Council. 

Late Lokamanya Tilak 

August 1, Lokamanya Tilak’s anniversary was observed all over the country. The 
President paid a tribute to the memory of the great patriot and said that he had for 
the first time sounded the war cry “Swaraj is my birth right.” 


Political Repression --Punjab 


Master Mota Singh is reported to have been interned in his village for his acti- 
vities in connection with the Doaba Political _ Conference which was not yet held. 

Mr. Aziz, a socialist was charged with sedition at Rawalpindi. 

Mr. Harjat Singh, Chairman, Reception Committee, Doaba Political Conference, is 
reported to have been interned in his village. 

Orders were served on Harnamsingh and Ram^ Singh ^ connected with recent Con- 
ferences not to leave their village or participate in political activity for one year. 

Shri Bhujja Singh interned in his village was sentenced to six months’ R. I. under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act for having addressed a meeting in violation of the 


terms of his restraint order. 

LaJa Baldeo Hitter Balji, President of the Hoshiarpur D. C. C. was arrested on a 
warrant under Section 124A. 

Shri Kartar Singh was served with a notice directing ihim not to leave his village 
without permission. 

Maulana Pir Fazlnl Hussain was arrested under Section 124 for an alleged seditious 
speech. 

Sardar Raja Singh who was a state prisoner in Lahore Fort has been interned in 
his own vilage, 

Maulana Inayat Ullah was sentenced to one year and half R.I. under Section 124A. 

In search of Communist literature the Lahore police carried out several searches 
in the city. Several bookstalls and private houses were searched. Some books were 
taken away. 

The Punjab Government served on the 4th September Shri M. R. Masani, General 
Secretary, All India Congress Socialist Party, with a notice to quit the Punjab within 
24 hours and not to return to the province for one year. Shri Massani broke the 
order. He was however taken to Ojelhi under police escort and released there. 

The Executive Committee of the Punjab P. C. G. lodged a strong protest in July 
last against the Punjab Government’s policy towards the Congress Socialists. The 
Committee viewed with concern the arrest of Congress Socialists and the gaging 
orders served upon them, even when they were engaged in election propaganda. 

A circular is reported to have been issued by the Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
Government to the Chief District Officials suggesting a free use of Section 124A 
(Sedition) Sections 151, 107 and 1C8 (class hatred and securities for good behaviour). 
It is estimated that the number of Socialists and Congress workers in the Punjab who 
have been recently served with orders not to leave their villages would be more 
than fifty. 


Bengal 

The Bengal Government has extended the provisions of Chapter U and HI of the 
Bengal Public Security Act 1932 to the town of Calcutta and the Districts of Howrah 
and 24 Parganas, giving certain new powers to the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta 
and the District Magistrates of the above districts. , . . ■ x 

The justification given by the Government is not the usual justification of terrorist 
activity. The Government have discovered in Bengal a new special menace, that of 
revolutionary and communistic propaganda— nay not even^ that hut the display of 
symbols of revolution and the slogans used in west. This action will hit no com- 
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munistic organisations for such are already under ban. The only effect would be to 
penalise labour, youth league and socialistic organisations, 

In Dacca orders were passed on several young men for alleged revolutionary con- 
nections. The orders were to remain in force for one year. Some of these orders 
were for homo internment, some were on school boys who were to remain in their res- 
pective houses, others prohibited them from leaving their houses except for attend- 
ing schools. 

A shop-owners’s sentence of two years for possessing a booh “The Future of Indian 
Politics” by M. N. Roy was reduced to nine months on appeal. 

The Calcutta Police searched some 20 houses, college hostels and hoarding houses 
in August last. Some six young men were reported to have been arrested. 

An order was issued oh August 4, that no person between the ages of 12 and 30 
shall “sit or loiter between sunset and sun rise” in 19 places at Dacca and 16 places 
at Narayanganj including parks, play-grounds and temples for one year. Disobedience 
to the order would be punishable with six mouths’ imprisonment and fine, Such order 
has boon issued for tho third time siuco the Bengal Suppression of Terrorists Act has 
come into force, 

It was reported that Mr. Chakravarty of “Ananda Bazar Patrika” was arrested on 
suspicion and detained in custody for about a week in connection with a conspiracy case. 

A student at Barisal was unod Rs. 30 on a charge of violating the term of his 
internment order. 

Shri Sibnath Bannorji, President of tho All India Trade Union Congress was sen- 
tenced to one year’s R. I. on August 20. 

Shriraati Cliandu Bibi was arrested for delivering a seditious speech on a warrant 
from Bengal. She was tried and sentenced to a fine of Rs. 100 in default 4 months’ 
imprisonment. 

After protracted negotiations tho Bengal Government informed tho Calcutta Univer- 
sity iliat the int 0 rru[)tion in school work caused by onoampment of troops in school 
buildings in Distric.t towns would henceforth bo avoided as far as possible^ Tho Oov- 
ornmont had at first contended that no such interruption was casuou. 

Delhi 

Blivi SatyavatL Devi was served with a notice calling on her to abstain from all 
anti-Govornmout activity and to conlino herself within tho Municipal limits for six 
months, 

Katan Prakash was served with an oxternmout order to loavo Delhi within 24 
Jiours and not to return there for a period of one year. 

Mr. Jui Ram Wharma of Meerut wa.s arrested for a speech made by him at a 
peasants’ conference. lie was sonteucod to two years’ K. I. under Bociion 124 A, h P. C. 

Tho poli(us last mouth, raided tho ofTico of the Delhi ('longress Committee when a 
mooting of tho “Working Committeo was being htdd. Tho scaroli was in connection 
witli unauthorised loalluts. Tho police seized a cyclostyle machine. 

Bombay 

Tho Collector of Ratnagiri refused sanction of tho oxpondituro of Rs. 10 incurred 
by tho District Board in connociion with tho welcome function to Shri Rajendra 
Prasad during his tour in Maliarastru. Tho amount is reported to have been collected 
from the nunnhois of the Board. 

Shri K. N. Padko, a Poona Pleader, who was under instructions from tho Government 
not to pariicinato in political activities, has been refused permission by tho Govern- 
ment to stand as a candidate in tho forthcoming elections. 

Tho Poona polioo raided tho house of a member of tho Socialist Youth League on 
August 4 in search of objectionable litoraturo. 

Mr. llari Prasad Doasi, a labour worker from Gujarat was arrested under Section 
17 of tlie Cr. Law Amendment Act. 

The number of porson.s oxtovnod from tho city of Bombay under Section 27 of tho 
City of Bombay Police Act 1920, during tho years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 was 
34(1 578 and G03 respectively. 

During this period 07 deportation orders wore issued under Section 3 of tlio 
Forcignors Act III of 1801 Of this number 10 orders have, yet to bo served on per- 
sons eoncoruod on tho o.xpiry of soutoncos which they are serving. 

Sinah 

Professor S, P» Vaswani of tho D. G. National OoUogo, Hyderabad has been asked 
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to resign his professorship within three days as he was supposed to he taking active 
part in Congress politics and had. lodged Mr. M. E. Masani in his house. 

N. W. F. P. 

The Governor directed that Sections 5, 16 and 17 of the Puhlic Tranquility Addi- 
tional Powers Act will remain in force in Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara 
Districts till December 23, 1936. The act had already been enforced in Peshawar 
District. 

Mirza Ghulam Rabani and Khan Mohd. Jamin Khan were arrested under section 
124A, I, P. C. for alleged seditious speeches. Several prominont members of the 
Frontier Congress Parliamentary Board were also arrested. 

U. P. 

Shri Kedar Nath, Secretary, Town Congress Committee, Fyzabad was served with a 
notice under Section 108 to furnish two securities of the sum of Rs. 5000 each and a 
personal bond of Rs. 5000 for one year. 

Thahur Malthan Singh of Aligarh was sentenced to two years’ R. I. for the 
offence of harbouring a notorious bandit Radha Charan. He has filed an appeal. 

Madras 

Mr. Iyengar of the Labour Protection League was sentenced to imprisonment of 
6 months’ R. 1. for a speech delivered by him on Independence Day, January 26. 

Shri Nityanand Yatsyayana, a prisoner sentenced to ten years, now in Bellary .lail 
was convicted for going on hunger strike as a protest against his being looked 
up in the solitary cell. He was prosecuted for this and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Assam 

Mr. Abdul Haleem, a Labour Leader who had undergone an imprisonment of 18 
months was arrested after his release under Detention Law. 

Nagpur 

Mr. Krantikumar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to 2 years’ R. I. under Sec- 
tion 124A I. P. C. for “preaching sedition” through his discourses on Ramayan. His 
appeal was dismissed by the High Court. 

Press Repression 

The District Magistrate of Poona demanded a security of Rs. 1000 for the publi- 
cation of a Marathi Daily “Lokashakti”. Securities of Rs. 2000 were demanded from 
an Amritsar Daily “Punjab Kirti” fox publishing extracts from the speech of the 
President of a political conference. The “Hans” a purely literary monthly, devoted to 
building up a common platform of various Indian languages has been required to 
submit a security of Rs. 1000. Demands of securities of Rs. lOOO and 2000 were 
made from Patna Weekly “Azad” and Agra weekly “Sainik” respectively. The sums have 
been deposited. “The Mazdoor’‘, a labour weekly of Calcutta has to cease publication 
consequent upon a demand of security. 

Jodhpur 

Mr. Purshottam Gaw, President Civil Liberties Union, Jodhpur, has contradicted 
the statement made by the Jodhpur Government that it had not imposed a ban on the 
Civil Liberties Union of Jodhpur. 

Mysore 

It is understood that the District Magistrate has issued an order banning the 
hoisting and exhibition of the Congress flag in the city or the vicinity thereof for a 
period of six months. 

Baroda 

The Secretary of the Praja Mandal states that a secret circular has been issued 
by the Government^ to “all the revenue and police officials to prevent members or 
workers of the Proja Mandal from going to villages and making enquiries about the 
social and economic condition of the people or from collecting statistics, because with 
this excuse the Praja Mandal was likely to misrepresent things to the people which 
may tend in future to create troublesome situation.’^ 
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Sirohi and Msrwar 

Sirohi State is understood to have prohibited the entry and sale of *‘Rai'asthaa”, 
a Hindi weekly of Beawar. Marwar State also is reported to have banned the above 
poriodical. 

Rajnandgoan C. P. 

The State has banned the entry of the Nagpur English Weekly ‘^Indopondent” and 
“Karmavir” a Hindu Weekly of Khandwa. 


The Faizpur Session of the Congress 

The following is the text of resolutions passed at the 50th. Session 
of the Congress, held at Faizpur (Maharastra) on the ^7ih, and ^oth, 
Decertiber 1936 : — 

1 . Condolence 

This Congress expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, Shri Abbas Tyabji, Dr, M. K. Sambasivana, Sliri V. 0. Chidambaram rillaK 
Shri K.rishna Kumar Mitra, Dr. B. Subramanian, Pandit Pyaroy Mohan Daitatroya and 
Shri Waman Rao Naik. 

2. World Peace Congress 

The Congress, having considered the report of Shri V. K Krishna Menon on the 
World Peace Congress, records its appreciation of the part hp took in this Congress 
as its representative. It supports whole-heartedly the objective of the Poaco Congress 
to ensure world peace by removing the causes of war, and offers its full oo-operatioii 
to it in this urgent and vital task. Tho National Congress will willingly associato 
itself with the organization which tho Poaco Congress has established in this behalf, 
Tho Congress, liovv^evor, wishes to emphasise that imperialism itself is a contimimg 
causo of war and its elimination is essential in the interests of world peace. Tho 
President is autliorisod and dirooted to tako necessary stops in this behalf. 

3. Burma 

The Congress directs the All-India Congress Committee to consiilor what, if any, 
changes in the Congress constitution nro nccessiiatod by the political separation of 
Burma from Jiulia. The fate of tho two countiios has been linked together for 
ages past by strong ouituval bonds, and for many years they have struggled together 
for freedom against Brilisli Imimrialism, Tho political separation that is being 
enforced now against tlie wishes of a largo body of lUirmeso opinion and in tho 
intorosls of British Imperialism, cannot weaken the old bonds and must not bo 
permitted to come in the way of our joint struggle. Any decision about the place 
of Burma iu the Congress enustitution must bu arrived at after consultation with 
tho people of Burma, and for this purpose tho Working Committoo should arrange 
for a reproseutative to visit Burma. 

In the event of any changes in the constitution in regard to Burma being consi- 
dered dosintble, the All-India Congress Committee is autliorised to incori)orate them 
in tho constitution and to give elloet to them. 

4. Spain 

Tho Congress has ffdlowod with tho duopost sympathy and anxiety the struggle 
that is going on in Spain between the pooplo of Spain and militaiw group aided 
by foreign merconary troops and Fascist Powors in Europe. Tho Cougross realises 
that this struggle M)et ween democratic progress and fascist reaction is of great conso- 

? uonco to the future of tho world and will affect tho future of imperialism and 
ixdia. Tho Congress has noted without surprise that in this struggle the policy of 
non-intervention followeil hy the British Government has been such as to hamper 
in many ways tho Spanish 'Gevornmont and pooplo in fighting the fascist rebels, and 
has thus in offoot aided these rebels who are being openly backed and helped by tlio 
fascist Poweivs. 

26 
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■ess, on behalf of the people of India, sends greetings to the Spanish 
le assurance of their solidarity with them in this great struggle for 


5. Excluded Areas 

This Congress is of opinion that the creation^ of Excluded _ and Partially 
Excluded Areas and Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, including British Beluchistan, 
from the 1st. January 1937 and covering the area of 207,900 sijuare miles and inha- 
bited by 13 million people is yet another attempt to divide the people of India into 
different groups with unjustifiable and discriminatory treatment and to obstruct the 
growth of uniform democratic institutions in the country. 

This Congress is further o£ opinion that the separation of these Excluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas is intended to leave ^ a 
exploitation of the mineral and forest wealth in 
of those areas apart from the rest of India 
suppression. 

The Congress holds that the same level of democratic and self-governing institu- 
tions should be applicable to all parts of India without any distinction. 

6. Natural Calamities 


larger control of disposition and 
those areas and keep the inhabitants 
for their easier exploitation and 


The Congress has noted with deep sorrow that an unprecedented number of 
natural calamities has ravaged our country during the past year and flood and 
drought and famine and cyclone have brought intense suffering to vast numbers of 
our people, whom poverty and unemployment have already reduced to such dire 
straits. The Congress expresses its deep sympathy with the victims of those calami- 
ties and its appreciation of the fortitude displayed by the people in facing them. 

It congratulates those individuals and non-official agencies who, by their loving 
service and assistance, have helped to alleviate distress. 

The Congress feels that no sufficient effort has been made so far by the Govern- 
ment to institute scientific inquiries into the causes of the floods, which are becom- 
ing more frequent and wide-spread, and that it should certainly be possible to control 
such fioods to a large extent, or prevent waters from aconmulating, by measure 
taken in that behalf, especially by an examination of the effect of building numerous 
embankments without a sufficient number of culverts to allow free passage of water. 

The Congress is of opinion that the wide-spread misery caused by the various 
calamities should be relieved by state action on an adequate scale, in particular, by 
a total remission of rent and revenue and water ■ and other rates of the current year 
in the worst affected area ; and a substantial reduction in the partly affected area ; 
and by a moratorium oE arrears of rent, revenue and agriculturists’ debts. Interest- 
free loans and other help, free or at reduced rates, should also be given to enable 
those who have been rendered destitute, to start life afresh. 

7. Wax Danger 

The Congress has drawn repeated attention in the past to the danger of imperialist 
war and has declared that India can be no party to it. Since the last session of 
the Congress the crisis has deepened and fascist aggression has increased, the fascist 
powers forming alliances and grouping themselves together lor war with the inten- 
tion of dominating Europe and the world and crushing political and social freedom. 
The Congress is fully conscious of the necessity of facing this world menace in co- 
operation with the progressive nations and peoples of the world, and especially with 
those peoples who are dominated over and exploited by imperialism and fascism. In 
the event of such a world war taking place there is grave danger of Indian man- 
power and resources being utilised for the purposes of British imperialism, and it is 
therefore necessary for the Congress to warn the country again against this and 
prepare it to resist such exploitation of India and her people. No credits must be 
voted for such a war and voluntary subscriptions and war loans must not be supported 
and all other war preparations resisted. 

8. Frontier Policy 

In the opinion of the Congress the policy pursued by the Government of India on 
the North-West Frontier has been a total failure and has caused great injury both 
to the interests of India and the trans-border tribes. The policy has been pursued 
in the interests of imperialism and mostly with the object of justifying the heavy 
military expenditure in India and of providing training under semi-'V^ar conditions 
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for otherwise idle troops maintained for imperial purposes. Any policy that neces- 
sitates inhuman and barbarous methods, like bombing from the air, and which leads 
to frequent military raids across the Frontier is to be condemned. In addition to 
this the policy has often resulted in making friendly trans-border tribes unfriendly 
and hostile. 

Both the foreign and domestic interests of India require peace on the Frontier and 
friendship with our neighbours. And the Congress believes that these friendly rela- 
tions and peace can be established without much difhcnlty if the trans-border tribes 
are treated as friends and good neighbours and are not interfered with on the pretext 
of spreading civilization, or by making military roads under tho guise of rendering 
economic assistance, or otherwise. If such a policy is pursued they will become a 
valuable source of strength and lessen tho burden of military expenditure of India, 
The Congress believes that the charge laid against the Frontier Pathan tribes as being 
untamed, fierce, truculent and aggressive is without foundation and appears to be 
made with the object of justifying unwarranted interference and a heavy permanent 
military expenditure. 

The Congress declares that the people of India desire tho friendship of all their 
neighbours and are willing to co-operate with them in tho groat tasks which promote 
peace and human well-being. 

The Congress condemns the last punitive measures in the trans-frontier area which 
seem to be yet another instance of the futile and dangerous experiments of tho 
Government of India on the North-West Frontier which lead only to sujBEering and 
leave a trail of ill-will behind them. 

In the opinion of the Congress the right way to deal with the Frontier situation 
is for an inquiry to b© made into the economic, political and military^ situation with 
a view to settle’ finally and peacefully the problem of tho Frontier in co-operation 
with the border tribes. 

9. Detenus 

Tho Congress records its emphatic condemnation of tho unjust and inhuman policy 
oC the British Government in India in kooping thousands of Indians in detention 
lor indolinito periods without charge or trial and liolds that this policy has been 
resorted to with tho object of paralysing tho national movoment of freedom. Tho 
Congress voices tho demand of tho Indian people that tho persons now in detention 
without charge or trial bo roloasod forthwith and tho various orders of rostraiut 
withdrawn. The Conj»ross sends its warm greetings and sympathy to the detenus 
who havo boon sufToriug in silence and with bravo cndurauco in tho cause of India’s 
Eroodom. 

Tho Congress has loarnt with alarm and concoiii that three detenus in Bengal 
havo committed suicide within tho last four weeks. The Congress considers that 
tho fact that such acts of suicido havo taken place is a significant indication that 
tho conditions in which they aro kept aro intolerable and scandalous. The Congress 
domands a public enquiry into tho causes which led to tho said acts of suicide as 
well as into tho conditions in which tho detenus aro being kept. Tho Congress 
sends its condoloncos to tho boroavod familios of tho three dotonus. 

Tho Congress records its condemnation of tho action of the Government in pre- 
venting any non-olficial and indopondont enquiry into tho conditions in which tho 
detenus aro kept, like tho ono proposed by the Committoo appointed by the Congress 
Party in tho Logislativo Assembly, 

Tho Congress condemns the revival of tho prison in the Andamans which had 
boon abandoned as a result of its condemnation by a committee appointed by tho 
Government. In the opinion of the Congress the conditions prevailing therein, 
particularly thoso relating to intorviows with prisoners, segregation and lack of 
facilities for inlolleotual entertainment of educated political offondors to the Andamans 
should bo discontinued and those already transported should bo brought back to India 
forthwith. 

10. Indiana Overseas 

Tho Congress sends greetings to our follow-oountrymon overseas and its assurance 
of sympathy and help in their distressful condition and in the continuing deterioration 
in their status in tho territories in which they havo settled. The Congress is ready 
and willing to take all action within its power to ameliorate their condition, but 
desires to point out that a radical amolioratiou in their status must ultimately depend 
on the attainment by India of independenco and tho power effectively to protect her 
nationals abroad. 
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1 1 . ColMeiry Disaster 

The Congross notos with sorrow and alarm the frequent occurrence of accidents 
in the collieries of Bengal and Bihar, resulting in every ease in the loss of numerous 
human lives, wide-spread misery among survivors and irreparable waste of a great 
deal of India’s mineral wealth. lu the opinion of the Congress such accidents are 
preventable and demonstrate the inefficiency of the State, and utter incompetence of 
the owners and managers of these collieries and their indifference to human suffering. 
It is necessary that effective measures he immediately undertaken by further legisla- 
tion and the stricter and more vigilant enforcement of rules and regulations to 

S revent such accidents. The owners of collieries should be made liable to exemplary 
amages to be paid to sufferers from such accidents and their heirs. 

12. B. N. Railway Strike 

The Railway workers on the State-owned Railways, and their organisations 
supported by the public have been demanding a court of enquiry into the question 
of Railway retrenchment in general and the question of reduction of the pay of the 
lower grades of Railway service in particular. The Government and the Railway 
Board have persistently ignored this just and legitimate demand. This Congress is 
of opinion that even now if such a court of inquiry is substituted the present strike 
on the B. N. Ry. can be amicably settled. 

The Congress congratulates the workers on the B. N. Ry. on their solidarity and 
the bravo stand they have made against the repeated invasions on their rights. The 
Congress hopes that the public will extend to the strikers their full support and 
sympathy. 


13. The Congress Constitution and Mass Contacts 

The Congress wishes to stress again the desirability of increasing the association 
of the masses with the Congress organization and of giving opportunities to the 
primary members to initiate and consider Congress policies and programme. With 
a view to bring this about, a Committee consisting of the President, Shri Rajendra 
Prosad, Shri Jairamdas Doulatram, Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, and the General 
Secretary is appointed, with the General Secretary as convener, to consider the 
introduction of suitable changes in the constitution, and to report to tho A. I. C. C. 
by the 30th April 1937. This Committee will consider, inter alia, tho report of tho 
Mass Contacts Committee of the Lucknow Congress. 

The Congress is of opinion that, even ponding such reorganization, Provincial 
Congi'ess Committees should organiso their provinces on the following basis 

1. Primary committees should, as far as possible, bo established in villages and 
in mohallas or wzirds of towns. 

2. Members of primary committees should meet together at least twice a year to 
review their own work, consider local problems and grievances and further to con- 
sider the policy and programme before tho Congress, and send thoir report and 
recommendations to their higher committees. A specified number of members of 
primary committees should further have the right to requisition a meeting of the 
primary oommitteo to consider a specific question. 

3. The subscription "of four annas per annum may be collected locally in kind. 

In order to give effect to the above directions and further to mako the Congress 
organisation more efficient and more responsive to the needs and desires of lie 
masses, the Congress directs the Working Committee to appoint an organising 
secretary, and each Provincial Congress Committee also to appoint such organising 
secretaries. The Congress trusts that Congressmen in general will co-operate fully 
in this task of bringing our national organisation in close touch with the daily lives 
and struggle of the people. 

14* Authonty to All-India Congress Committee 

The A. I, C. C, is authorised, if it so chooses, to make changes in the Congress 
constitution to enable the next session of the Congress to be held in a month other 
than December. 

15. Suppression of Civil Liberties 

The Congress ^ again draws attention to and condemns the suppression of civil 
liberties in India, which continues intensively and prevents normal public life, 
interferes even with personal liberties, and crushes the present generation in India, 
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Hundreds of Congress Committees continue to be banned, as also labour and peasant 
unions, and other organisations ; the Ordinance laws function in additi^ to the 
wide-spread and punitive use of the Penal Code and the Code_ of Criminal Proooauro 
to suppress public activities and even the expression of opinion ; the press laws ana 
censorship muzzle the newspaners ; books and periodicals arc banned or stopped 
undor the Sea Customs Act ; free movements are restricted by extornment and intern- 
ment ; concentration camps of detenus detained without trial continue ; the Criminal 
Tribes Act is a menace to peaceful citizens, and further, this Act as well as the 
Foreigners Act are applied to political workers ; passports are not issued to Indians 
for the purpose of going abroad, and many Indians in foreign countries aro not 
allowed to return home and have to live in exile. In Bengal and theN. \V. Frontier 
Province additional restrictions put an intolerable burden on public work and private 
activities. 

The Congress further deeply regrots to noto that many of those, and in somo 
cases, additional disabilities and suppression of civil liberties prevail in the Indian 
states, _ ^ . . 1 11 

The Congress stands fox full personal, civil and domooraiic liberties id fhe whole 
ot India including the States, and will coutinuo to struggle for tho ostablishmout or 
such liberties. But the Congress realises that political freedom is ossontial lor tins 
purpose and the nation’s energies must thcroforo bo directed to tho attainment or 
imlopondonce. 


16. Elections & Constituent Assembly 

This Congress reiterates its entire rojoction of tho Govornmont of India Act of 
1935 and tho constitution that has boon imposed on India against tho declared \Yi“ 
of the people of the country. In tho opinion of the Congress any co-oporation witn 
this constitution is a betrayal of India’s struggle for freedom ami a strengthening 
of the hold of British Imperialism and a fiirthor exploitation of the Indian 
who have already been reduced to direst poverty under imiierialist domination, ino 
Congress thcroforo repeats its resolve not to submit to this ooustiiiitiou or to co- 
operate with it, both inside aiul outside tho logislaturos, so as to end it. The Con- 
gress does not and will not rocogniso the right of any external power or autlionty 
to dictate tlio political and economic structure of India, and every such attempt will 
bo met by orgauisoil and uncompromising opposition of tho Indian people. The Uidian 
people can only recognise a coustitutioual structure which ^ has boon framed by mom 
and which is based on the iiiile[»eadonco of India as a nation and which allows them 
full scope for development according to ihoir hopes and desires. 

The Congress stands for a gouuino demoonilic State in India whore political 
has boon traiisrorrod to tlio people as a whole anil the Government is imdor thoir 
effective control. Such a Hiute can only come into oxistmTco through a Constituent 
Assembly, elected by adult suffrage, aiid having the power to detormino finally tho 
Constiiu'tiou of tlio country. To i.liis end tho Congri'ss works in tho country and or- 
ganise tlie masses, and this objective must over bo kept in view by tho reprosonta- 
tives of the Congress in tho logislutiiros. , ^ ^ „ 

The Congress omlorsos tho Election Manifosto of the A. I. C.^ C. and calla upe^n 
candidates, standing on its bohalf, to carry on thoir oloction campaign strictly on its 
basis and after oloction, to conduct their work in tho legislatuios in accordance with 
it, Congiuss members of the legislatures should take the earliest opportunity to 
forward in the new Assemblies the demand for a Constituent Assembly, oleemd b^y 
adult suffrage, and this demand should bo supported by a mass agitation outside to 
enforce the right of the Indian people to self-determination. 

The nuestiou of aceeptauco or non-accoptanoe of offioo by Oongross memoovs 
elected to tho legislatures undor tlio now constitution will bo decided by the A.^i. U 
0. as soon a f tor tho provincial assembly oleettons as is practicablo. Immodiatoiy 
after tlio elections the various Provincial Congress Committees will take stops to 
consult thoir district and other local Oommittoos and sond thoir own rooommondationB 
on this subject, so that tko A. I 0. 0. may bo assisted in deciding this issue by the 
opinion of tho mass of Congrossmon and tho country. 


17. Convention 

This Congress rosolvos that after tho olootions to tho Provincial Legielatoos a 
Convention shall bo held consisting of Congress mombors of tho various provmoial and 
central logislaturos, the mombers of the All India Congress Gommittoo^ and such othor 
persons as the “Working Oommitteo might dooide upon. This convention shall put the 
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demand for the Constituent Assembly in the forefront, shall determine all feasible methods 
for ending the constitution in the provinces and for opposing the introduction of the 
Federal Structure of the new Act, and will consider what other steps should be 
taken in the legislatures to give eHect to the policy laid down in the Congress Elec- 
tion Manifesto, Congress resolutions, and the decisions of the All-India Congress 
Committee. 

The "Working Committee shall take all necessary steps for the calling of this con- 
vention and shall lay down the procedure governing it, 

18. Appeal to Voters 

The Congress invites the attention of the nation to the general election that will 
take place soon in all the provinces, and in which over one thousand Congress prin- 
ciples and programme in accordance with the policy laid down in the election mani- 
festo, In this contest the Congress has to face the opposition of roactionary and im- 
perialistic forces and groups entrenched in places of power and possessed of vast 
material resources. The Congress appeals to the millions of voters, men and women 
to vote for the candidates standing in its name and for the Independence of India, 
and trusts that they will stand for this great cause in the elections and in the greater 
struggle to follow. 

19. Agrarian Programme 

The Congress, at its last session, being fully conscious of the fact that the most 
important and urgent problem of the country is the appalling poverty, unemployment 
and indebtedness of the peasantry called upon the Provincial Congress Committees to 
make recommendations to enable the All-India Congress Oommitteo to draw up an 
All-India Agrarian Programmee. Many P. C, Os have not yet submitted their re- 
commendations for such a programme. The Congress regrets this delay that the sub- 
ject is a vast and intricate one, requiring close study and investigation. It trusts 
that such P. 0. Cs as have not reported so far will take early steps to send in their 
xecommendations. 

The Congress is convinced that the final solution of this problem involves the re- 
moval of British Imperialistic exploitation and a radical change in the antiquated and 
repressive land tenure and revenue systems. It feels, however, that the deepening 
crisis has made the burden on the peasantry an intolerable one and immediate relief 
is urgently called for. Pending the framing of an All-India Agrarian Programme, 
therefore, the following steps are necessary. 

1. Rent and revenue should be readjusted having regard to present conditions 
and there should be substantial reduction in both. 

2. Uneconomic holdings should be exempted from rent or land tax. 

3. Agricultural incomes should be assessed to income tax like all other incomes, 

on a progressive scale, subject to a prescribed minimum. 

4. Canal and other irrigation rates should be substantially lowered. 

5. All feudal dues and levies and forced labour should be abolished, and demands 

other than rent should be made illegal. 

6. Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along with the rights to build houses 
and plant trees should be provided for all tenants. 

7. An effort should be made to introduce co-operative farming. 

8. The crushing burden of rural debt should be removed. Special tribunals 
should he appointed to inquire into this and all debts, which are unconscionable or 
beyond the capacity of peasants to pay, should be liquidated, Meanwhile a morato- 
rium should be declared and steps should be taken to provide cheap credit facilities. 

9. Arrears of rent for previous years should generally be wiped out. 

10, Common pasture lands should _ be provided, and the rights of the people in 

tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like recognised, and no encroachment on these 
rights should be permitted. . t n i 

11, Arrears of rents should be recoverable in the same manner as civil debts and 

not by deetment. . . . i 

12, Thera should be statutory provision for securing a living wage and suitable 
working conditions for agricultural labourers. 

23. Peasant unions should be recognised. 

20. Non-participalion In the Coronation and other Imperialist Funcliona 

The Congress, pledged as it is to the independence of India and the elimination of 
all imperialist control and exploitation of the Indian people, has for many years con- 
sistently followed a policy of not participating in any function or activity which is 
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meant to, or which tends to, strengthen the hold of British Imperialism or add to its 
prestige. This policy must be adhered to by all Congressmen, In particular the Con- 
gress wishes to declare that Congressmen cannot participate in any way in an v cele- 
bration or functions that might be held in India in connection with the new King s 
coronation and trusts that the nation will abstain from participation in all such func- 
tions. The Congress, however, desires to make it clear that this is in no way intendou 
to express any ill-will or discourtesy to the King’s person. 

21. Hartal on April 1, 1937 

In order to demonstrate effectively the will of the Indian people to resist the 
imposition of the unwanted Constitution and as an earnest of their determination to 
launch a powerful mass-movement for its destruction, the Congress issues a call for 
a nation-wide hartal or general strike on April 1, tho day on which the now consti- 
tution is to be inaugurated. 

22. Next Congress 

Resolved that tho next Session of tho Congress bo hold in Gujerat. 


The All India Congress Committee 

December^ 1936 

A meeting of tho All-India Congress Commifctoo was hold in tho Subiocts 
Committee Pandal at Tilak Nagar, Paizpur on Docombor 85, 1936 at 2 p.m. Bhri 
Jawaharlal Nehru presided. The Oommilteo consisted of now mombers electod for tho 
ensuing year and the old mombers from Bombay. 

The minutes of tho last mooting held at Bombay on August 22 and 23, 1930 
wero confirmed. 

Tho President then made a statement about tho accounts. Owing to tho change 
in tho time of tho holding of tho open session from March to December it Jiad not 
been possible for tho auditors to audit tho account of tho offices of the A. L C. C. 
and tho Trcasiiror in time. Tho audited accounts, tho President said, would bo ulacod 
before the next mooting of tho A. 1. C. C. 

The President then thanked tho members and the country at large for I he whole- 
hearted co-operation that he had roceivud from tlunn in his work anil luoneil that 
he would continue to receive tho same co-operation during Iiis nt^w term of offIc(S 
next year. 

The mooting tlion converted itself into the lr>ubjocts Committoo Mooting of tho 
Paizpur session of tho Congress, 

Faisipur — December 19SG 

Another mooting of the A. L C. C. was held at Faizpur on December 29, 1936 at 
1 p.m. Shri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Messrs Dalai & Wluih and Messrs Chotalal & Agarwal of Bombay wore appointed 
as lionorary auditors of the Congress, 

Tho Prosidout reminded tho Committee that under tho Constitution he was charged 
with tho responsibility of nominating the Working Commilioo. He had riroviously 
given expression to his di.sagrooment with this provision in the Constitution as (t 
gavo too much power to the President, lie still felt that some change was necessary 
so tJiat, at any rate, the All-India Congress Oommittoc might Jmve tho curliest 
opportunity of considering tho Prosidont’s nominations. No siicli change had been 
suggoatod at this Session as a Constitution Committee had been appointed to con- 
sider tho revision of tho Constitution. Xho olectiou of tho whole Working Com- 
mittee by tho All-India Congress Committoo did not appear to bo a practicar course 
as this might destroy its homogeneity and sense of corporate roBponsibility, 

Ho then stated that ho had decided to renominate the old Working Carnmittea. 
Ho realised that many provinces wore not reprosontod on it and there were many 
other Congressmen and Congrosswomon whom ho would havo liked to iurdude but 
tho number of members was limited to fifteen. Ho intended however to revive and 
extend the practice of inviting selected individuals to meetings of tho working 
Committee* ^ 
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Members of the Working Committee 

Sliris Jaxvharlal Nehru (President), Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Yalablihhai Patel, 
Rajendra Prasad, Abul Ealam Azad, Khan Abdul (ihaffar Khan, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Subhas Chandra Bose (Acting : Sarat Chandra Boso), Bhulabhai 
J. Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Narendra Dev, S, D. Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and 
J. B. Kripalaui (General Secretary). 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Bombay^ Decemler gth. to ixth, 1956 

A meoting of the Working Committee was held at Bombay on 9, 10 and 11 
December, 1936. Following members were present : 

Shris Jawharlal Nehru (President), Rajendra Prasad, Yallabhbhai Patel, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Govint Ballabh Pant, Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Narendra Dev, S. D. Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and J, B. Kripalani. 

1. Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay already circulated were confirmed, 

2. Mass Contacts 

The report of the Mass Contacts Committee not being ready and not likely to 
be ready before the Congress session, tho Working Commit ceo appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Daulat- 
ram, Jayaprakash Narayan aud J, B. Krii)alani to consider changes in the Congress 
constitution with a view to increase the initiative of primary memhers and to make 
tho Congress a more elToctivo organisation for carrying on its work and also to 
romove any anomalies that may bo found in tho constitution. 

3, Swaraj Bhawan Trust 

In place of tho late Dr. M. A. Ansari, Khan Abdul GafPar Khan was nominated a 
trustee on tho Swaraj Bhawan Board of trustees in terms of the Trust Deed. 

4. Burma 

The Committee discussed the position of the Burma P. C. C. in view of the new 
situation created by the separation of Burma from India. It was felt that some 
member or members of the Working Committee should visit Burma and get per- 
sonally acquainted with the wishes of tho Burmese people in the mailer and advise 
the Working Committee on tho question. 

5. Bengal 

Shri Sarat Chandra Bose explained to tho Cemmittoo the circumstances under 
which he had resigned from tho membership of the Bengal Parliamentary Board. 
Tho opinion of the Commilteo was that ho should withdraw his resignation in the 
interest of the Parliamentary work in his piovinco. ahri S. C. Dose respected the 
wishes of his colleagues and withdrew his resignation. It was also decided that 
Shri Govind Ballabh Pant should visit Bengal and help tho local Parliamentary Board 
to select finally candidates who were to stand on the Congress ticket from Bengal. 

6. Peace Congress 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon’s report about tho World Peace Congress was placed 
before the Committee, The Committee approved of ‘‘the conditions and reservation 
to the four points of the Peace Congress” as stressed by Shri Krishna Menon in 
his report. The Committee also was of opinion that the question of Imperialism should 
also be emphasised in this connection. 

7. Government Interference in Elections to the Provincial Assemblies 

§ [) In spite of unequivocal declarations and assurances by tho Under- Secretary 
tate, the Viceroy and others as to the observance of strict neutrality by Govern- 
ment servants in the matter of elections to tho Provincial legislatures, this Committee 
regrets to note the^ facts that several local Governments are still persisting in main- 
taining disqualifications oi intending Congress candidates arising out of convictions 
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for political olfonces, and continuing active interlercnoas :,in eloctious as is unmis- 
takably shown by the Court of Wards circular of the U. P. Government. 

This Committee further _ notes that they are hampering the Congress in its 
election campaign by banning peaceful processions, meetings, hoisting of national 
flags and preventing movements of respected Congress leaders especially in the 
N. W. F. Province and in various other ways. 

The Committee still hopes that effective measures will bo taken by rospoiiKSible 
officials of Government to remedy those matters so that tlie promise of iieutrality 
given by them is duly fulfilled. 

This Committee earnestly trusts that the hostile attitude of tho Government will 
serve to stimulate the people to vigorous activity in support of the Congress eaiuli- 
dates so that tho victory of the Congress may be fully assured iii spite of ail theso 
handicap. 

(2) Whereas the method of voting proposed for Iho illiterate rural voters of the 
Provincial Assembly in tho United Provinces is completely destructive nf the secreov 
and freedom of the vote, this Committeo is of opinion that this should be rephiceil 
by the system of coloured boxes with or without svmhol s which has heen adoiitoil 
by several other provinces and was proposod by the All-India and the Jh-ovincial 
Franchise Committees and originally recommended by the local Government itself us 
a very sound, safe and simple method, especially for illiterate voters. 

8. Supplementary Manifesto (Sindh) 

The supplementary manifesto sent by the Sind P. C. 0. was approved. The P. 0- 
a was however to be informed that no stress should bo laid on minor points and as 
far as possible they might bo dropped from the document 


9. Recent Frontier Operation 

Tho Committee, after some discussion about tho situation 


V ww, v.*vw* Mwwui- uuu niLUiiLiuu ill til 0 froniiiu' created 

appomlod a committee consisting of Hhri Vallahhlihai Paiel, Xlum 
Abdul Ghafliir Khan and Idiulabhai Dosai to consider tho Frontier politiy of tlio 
Oovernmont auil tho ruuuul rajUtary opurations thofu aud maicu roooinmcmlatiuus lo 
the Committoo and tho fcJabjuots Cummittoo o[ tho Faizpur Congross. 


10. Disciplinary Rules 

In suppi-Qssiou of tho pvovious rosplulious of tho Woi-kin'; Coiiimitti'o in rw'ard 
to disciplinary aotion tho following rules woro adoplod hy tlio CiiminiUou ^ 

1 Tho Workiiis Committoo may take disciplinary action UKainst 

( 1 ) Any Committoo of tho Con«ross.whioli doliboratoly acts ordarrics on propa- 
ganda against tho programrno aud docisioiis of tlio Oongross or iloliboratolv disr ra ds 
or disobays.any oniors passed by any higher authority or l.y an umpiro; arl.i illor 
or commissioner duly appointed. ^ 

(ii) Any mpmbor of a Cougross Exoputivo or oloctod ('ongross Committoo who 
deliboratoly auts or carries on propaganda against tho prognimmo and doois oiis o 
Congress or dolihoratoly disregards or disobeys any o/dors jiussod by any highor 
authority or by an umpiro, arbitrator or coramissionor duly appointi'ii. ' 

j! mombol of tho Uongress who deliberately acts c(uiti’arv to tho ilocisioioi 

of ho Congress, or doliboratoly disregards . or Uisobo.i^ any oVdors^ passl-d by a"; 

authoiity, 'i“pi*'^ arbitrator or oommissionor duly appoiiitod or is ,'nii'lty ii'f 
omboszlemont of Congress funds or other fraudulout aolioii iii oi.nu.adimi with funds 
and aooouiits, or of having broken a pledge given lo iho Congress or luny subiirdiiialu 
committoo or of any Craiiduloiit iwtiou iii ooiuiuotioii with tho enrol nn nit ^ uf memtu'rs 
wiiS? to a Congress Committoo or who^leliberatidy nets in a way 

wliidi in tlio opinion of tho Working Committoo is likely to Mowor I'ho power anil 
priwtigo of tlio Cougross so as to rondur his contiimaiico as a' mumhur of ll'ii (’on'Tess 

undesirable in tho intorosts of tho Congress. mo i on„i(,is 

2. (i)_ln tho case of a Committoo of tho Coiigro.ss disciplinarv notion nri'’ bi> Ibo 

""“e- 

r>’“' ISrSovIff .E-;!, Ssr 

the ri.xatlou of a puriml during wliicli ho cannot ho validlv olcctcd to anv 
office or membership m any <!ommiUoo of tlio Cougross. ‘ ^ 

member of a primary Uongress onnuusatiim disciidiuarv 
ao lou may bo a disquahhcatjon for a stated period from standing for any election to 
27 
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tLe legislatures and local and municipal bodies or exorcising any other right as a 
member during tho unexpirod period of his mombership and the fixation of a period 
during -which he may not be admitted to tho momborship of the Congress. 

3 No disciplinary action shall be talcon without an opportunity being given to the 
Committee or individual ooncernod to state its or his case and answer such charges 
as are made before the Working Committee. 

4. The Executive Committee of the Provincial Congress Committee shall also have 
the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate committees and mem- 
bers of any Congress Executive Committeos and members of primary conmmittees 
within their provinoo, In all such oases the rules and procedure as are laid dowu 
for taking action by the Working Committoo shall bo open to the Committee or mem- 
ber against whom such disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Work- 
ing Committee provided that ponding the appeal ho obeys the order appealed against. 
The Working Committee m^ however stay the operation of tho order. 

5. When the Working Committee is not sitting, the: President may take cognizance 
of all urgent matters in regard to disciplinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Committee. In all such oases the decision of tho President must be placed 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee for confirmation. 

Xi, ReBolutions on the following suhjmts to be placed before the Subjects Com- 
mittee on December 25 and 26 at Faimur were passed : — 

1. Elections and Constituent Assemfcly. 

2. Convention. 

3. Hetenues. 

4. World Peace Congress. 

{These resolutions^ loiih occasional verbal chariges^ loere passed hy the Congress 
and are given above as Faizpur Congress Resolutions). 

Faizpur 23rd. to 27th. December 1936 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Faizpur on December 23-27, 
1936. All members with the exception of Shris Jairamdas Daulatram and Sarat 
Chandra Bose were present. 

1. The minntes of the last meeting held at Bombay were confirmed. 

2. As the Auditors could not complete the audit of the offices of the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Treasurer iu time, it was not possible to keep the audited 
accouuts before the next meeting of the All India Congress Committee. The ((Work- 
ing Committee therefore decided that the President should make a statement before 
the A. 1. C. 0. informing the members that as the audit of the accounts was not 
complete the audited accouuts will be placed before the next meeting of the A, I. 0. 
0. Wrther, the following resolution was passed fixing the fmaucial year for the 
Congress : 

'‘The accounting year of the Congress for the purpose of keeping Congress 
accounts shall be from October 1 to September 30. But the accounts for the 
current year shall be audited as at November 15, 1936.” 

As the auditors’ preliminary inspection note complained of certain technical irre- 
gularities in the system of keeping accounts at the offices of the AU-India Congress 
Committee and the Treasurer, the Working Committoo appointed a committee consist- 
ing of Shris Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai ami Mathuradas Trikamji, to consi- 
der, in consultation with the Auditors, the system of keeping accounts in the Treasur- 
er’s office and the A. I. C. C. office as well as other Congress accounts, central and 
provincial, and make such recommendations as they may consider necessary. 

3. The jBombay P, C. 0. had expressed its inability to organise election of dele- 
gates for the Faizpur Congress owing to the situation created in Bombay by the com- 
munal trouble. The matter was referred to the President who directed that elections 
in as many wards as possible be held. Where elections could not be held the last 
year’s delegates were to continue to functiou. The old and the new delegates were 
then to elect the members to this year’s A. I, 0. 0. The President of the B. P. 0, 
0, however thought that the procedure was not warranted by tho constitution and 
elections even in the wards free from trouble wore not ordered. The matter was 
brought before the Working Committee and the Committee passed the following 
resolution : 
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“The Committee considered the representation of Syt. E. F. Nariman, President, 
B. P. C. C., regarding the non-election of delegates from Bombay. The Committee 
was of opinion that the prooednre adopted by the B. P. C. C. after the President had 
given his directions in the matter, was not correct. But in view of all circums- 
tances and the fact that there was no intentional disobedience of the President’s 
directions, the Committee decided that the old delegates from Bombay should con- 
tinue to function during the Faizpur Congress ’and after, till new delegates are elect- 
ed. But the Committee is of opinion that such new delegates should be elected at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the Faizpur Congress and in any event not lates 
than the end of February i937. After such election of delegates, the new memberr 
of the A. I. C. C. should be elected.” 

4. Resolutions on the following subjects to be placed before the Subjects Com- 
mittee on December 25, 26 and 28, 1936 were passed : 

(1) Burma (2) Spain (3) B. N. Railway Strike (4) War Danger (5) Condolence (6) 
Excluded Areas (7) Frontier Policy (8) Natural Calamities (9) Suppression of Civil 
Liberites (10) Non-participation in the Coronation and otlior Imperialist Functions 
(1 1) Indians Overseas (12) The Congress Constitution and Mass Contracts (13) Col- 
liery Disasters (14j Agrarian Programme (15) Appeal to Voters (IG) Authority to the 
At== India Congress Committee. 

) The resolutions passed by the Committee at its meeting at Bombay on December 
9, lO and ll together loith the resolutions passed at Faizpur on December 28^27^ 
1936 were placed before the Subject Committee of the 50th. Session of the Congress 
at Faizpur and with minor modifications in some of them were recommended for the 
open session. The resolutions as finally adopted by the Congress are given above 
as Faizpur Congress Resolutions), 

Faizp'iir — ^9tht December 1936 

The first meeting of the Working Committee was hold at Faizpur on December 29, 
1936 at 2-30 p. m. 

All members with the exception of SlirLs Jairamilas Daiilairam and Sarat Ohpdra 
Bose were present. The President invited Shris Riikmini Lakshmipathy, Mirdnla 
Sarabhai, Jaiprakasli Narayau and Uafi Ahmad Kidwai to bo present at the mooting. 
The discussion centred round the calling of the Couveiitioii, its date and place. _ It 
was decided that the Oonvoiition be called either at Delhi or at Bombay in the third 
week of March. 

It was also decided that the next mooting of the Working Committee bo hold by 
the end of February at Wardha. 


THE PRESIDENT’S IMPORTANT CIRCULARS 

Following two circular letters wore addrossol by the President to the Provincial 
Congress Committees dirooliug them to sot down to work iu terms of the Congress 
resolution passed at Faizpur, 


I — Congress Resolutions 

Dear Comrade, 

The Faizpur Congress is ovor ami now we "have to sot down to work to carry 
out the directions of the Congress. E’er the next six weeks or so most of us will 
be busy with the provincial elections, but that does not mean that wo should post- 
pone activity in regard to the other resolutions of the Congress. Indeed many of 
those resolutions lay down the Congress policy on^ important and vital matters and 
should therefore bo placed before the electorate and the public. At the numerous 
public meetings that are being hold in connection with the elections attention should 
DO drawn to those resolutions of the Congress. The Election Manifesto should, of 
course, always be kept in the foreground. Particular attention should be invited to 
the following resolutions : 

1. Election and Constituent Assembly 

This resolution, as embodying the Congress policy in regard to the elections, 
should be clearly explained and tho implications of the Constituent Assembly to 
frame a constitution for a free India pointed out. It should be stated that this 
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Constituoat Assembly is very different from an All Party Conference. It will be a 
Grand Panohayat of tbe nation, elected on ail adult franchise, meeting when the 
reality of power has already shifted to the people so that they can give effect to 
their decisions without any interference from outside authority. It will be the only 
proper method of establishing a free democratic state for which the Congress stands, 

2. Convention 

The idea of this convention should be explained. It is not a substitute for the 
Constituent Assembly but a preparation for it, as well as for a disciplined and 
effective fight against the Federal structure and the rest of the new Aot. 

3. Suppression of Civil Liberties and Detenus 

This suppression and Detenu question must always be ernphasizod before the 
public so that a strong public opinion against them should be built up. 

4. Agrarian Programme 

Although this is a provisional programme, it has groat importance and the vast 
body of our rural electors and others will appreciate it. It should therefore fiud 
prominent place in our election campaign, especially in rural areas. 

5. War Danger and Frontier Policy 

The importance of preparing the public mind on the possibility of imperialist war 
and our resistance to it must always bo kept in view. This requires wide-spread 
and ceaseless propaganda. As for the Frontier Policy of the Oovornmont, there 
is little realization of the injury this has done, and is doing, to India as well as her 
ti'ans-border neighbours. It is* desirable, therefore, that the public should realise this 
danger and injury. 

6. Non-participation in the Coronation and other Imperialist Functions 

This resolution is important and is essential that all Congressrnnn should always 
keep in mind. No Congressmen can take pai’t in any official or somi-oEcial functions 
which go to strengthen British Imperialism. In doubtful oases it is better to err on 
the side of non-participation than on the other side. In such cases reference can 
be made to our office. 

Special attention must be drawn to the possibility of coronation functions being 
hold here. Every such function, whatever it may bo, must bo avoided. Probably 
there will be no coronation celebrations in India for many months, but it is never- 
theless desirable to educate public opinion on this subject from now onwards. 

7. Hartal on April 1, 1937 

The hartal which the Congress has fixed for April 1 is intimately connected with 
our agitation against the new Act. It should therefore be made a part of our 
election campaign and the country should be fully prepared lor it. Detailed direc- 
tions for it will probably be issued later but the general idea of this hartal should 
bo popularised from now onwards. 

Printed copies of Congress resolutions are being sent to you. 

11— Constitution of Mass Contacts 

Dear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your special attention to the ^‘Congress Constitation and 
Mass Contacts” resolution passed by the Faizpur Congress. By this resolution a 
committee has been appointed to revise the constitution with a view to democratise 
the Congress still further. This Committee would like your co-operation in this 
matter and any suggestions received will be carefully considered. It might be 
desirable for your P. C. C. to appoint a small sub-committee for the purpose, 
Reports and suggestions should reach us by the 3tst March 1937. 

Pending such constitutional changes, the Congress has suggested that a wider 
basis should be given to the Congress by making the primary unit a village or a 
mohalla. This can be done even under the existing All-India constitution, though it 
may be necessary to alter some provincial constitutions for the purpose. If_ so, I 
trust you will take early steps to make the necessary changes in your provincial 
constitutions. We hope that these village and mohalla committees will be funouon- 
ing by the end of June 1937, 

Under the terms of this resolution each P. C. C. has to appoint an Organising 
Secretary. Such a secretary should preferably be a whole-time worker. Kindly let 
ns know soon what yon propose to do in the matter. 
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Congressmen opposing Congress Candidates 

Disciplinary Action 

Thoro were complaints from several provinces, of Congressmen seeking election 
in tho provincial Assemblies in defiance of tlie decision of the Central Congress 
Parliamentary Committee and in violation of the pledge given by them in this behalf 
and in neglect of their duty as Congrossmeu. Tho President addressed tho following 
letter to the presidents of the Provincial Congress Committees and tho Provincial 
Parliamentary Boards to take necessary disciplinary action against saoh refractory 
Congressmen. 

Dear Comrade, 

Reports reach our ofTico from time to time to the offoot that some Congressmen 
are opposing official Congress candidates in tho provincial elections. AVhaiovor tho 
merits of various candidates might be, once the final decision has been made by tho 
Aentral Parliamentary Boards, thoro is no room for Curther discussion. All Congress- 
men must stand by that decision and any who deliberately go contrary to it invite 
disciplinary action on behalf of the Congress. The mere fact that an individual is 
personally anxious to go to the legislature that he or she is pveparoil to flout the 
Congress decision is tho final argument against his candidaluro. Too great a desiro 
to enter tho legislatures, or to have any ofTico, is almost a disqualification for it. And 
those whom this desiro loads to pushing themselves onwards in opposition to tho 
decision of thoir own organisation, are certainly not desirable candidates. 

It was to moot such cases of flagrant indiscipline that the disciplinary rules of the 
Congress havo boon recently revised by tho Working Committee, Those rules arc 
meant to be acted upon. I want you thoreforo to report to our ofllco immediately 
as follows 1. Names of Gongrossmon, if any, who aro opposing official Congress 
candidates, with further information as regards their constituoneios and tho name of 
our oflioial candidates. 

2. What steps has your committeo so far taken against those rebel Congressmen 
or Congresswomen V Has any notice boon issued to thorn to submit their explana- 
tion or to show eauso why disciplinary action should not be taken against them. 

B. What further steps does your conimitfoe propose to take against thi'm V 

4. I suggest that if you have not already takou steps this should bo done imme- 
diately. In addition to tliis, please inform all sueli rebid Congrossmeu that they 
should submit thoir explanations direct to our office for my considnralion. Tn the 
event of the local or provincial executive not taking ailiMpiale action in the matior, 
action will be taken by us. A person who opposes and injures Congress work cannot 
continue to havo tho privilege of calling himself a Congressman. 

Please treat this matter as urgent, 


The Independence Day 

January 26, 1937 is to bo obvsorvod throughout tho country as tho Tndopcndonco 
Day. This day, mootings aro to bo ludd overywhoro oven in fho remotest villages, 
whore tho plodgo of Tniiopondenoo is to bo renowod by tho audionoe, Thoro should 
bo flag-hoisting eoromony ovorywhoro in the morning and householders and shop- 
koepors should be requested to fly tho national flag on thoir premises. Other 
national work may ho undertakon to suit local conditions and tastes to celebrate tho 
occasion. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

Tho following order of tlio Chief Secretaij to Government, North-West Frontier 
Province was handed over to Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan at Paizpur by the District 
Superintendent of Polico of Bast Khandosh. 

‘‘Order under Section 5 of tho North-West Frontier Provinoo Public Tranquillity 
(Additional Powers) Act, 1932 (Act III). Peshawar^ DRCcmb&r jf4, iDBG* 

“Whoroas he is satisfied that there are roasonablo and suflioiont gronnd.s for 
believing that you have acted in a raannor prejudicial to tho public tranqiiillity, and 
in furtherance of a movemont prejudicial to tho public tranquillity, tho Govornor-in- 
Oouncil hereby directs that you shall not enter, remain or reside in tho North-West 
Frontier Province ; this order to remain in forco until tho 29Ui November, 1937, 



The Indian National Congress 

Fiftieth Session — Faizpur — 27th & 28th December 1936 

The setting in which the Fiftieth Session of the Indian National Congress met 
at Faizpnr (Maharashtra) on the 27th. December 1936 was impressive in the 
extreme. At least 100,000 people, from far and near, had arrived and were assembled 
inside Thak Nagar. Of these a large percentage came from the immediate vicinity 
of Faizpur. Hours before the session opened the gates to the vast amphitheatre 
were beseiged by a surging mass of men and women who put a severe strain on 
the arrangements made for their entry into the amphitheatre and the seating 
accommodation made for them inside the oval where the session opened. 

At the south end of the oval stood the dais made of bamboo, which has been 
the basic material for construction in Tilak Nagar. On the dais sat the leaders 
and the distinguished visitors including Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. 

About fifty yards from the dais was the rostrum, fifteen feet high, surmounted 
by wicker umbrellas above which the Congress Tri-colonr Flag floated iu the cold 
northerly wind. 

Enclosing the oval was a bamboo pallisade draped in white Hhadi. The main gate 
which is at the north of the oval is a stern, austere structure in somi-Chinoso 
patterm unadorned except by pieces of coloured Khadi here and there. 

At 4-30 p. m , Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru^ the President accompanied by Sardar 
Yallabhbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Babu Eajendra Prasad, Pandit Malaviya and 
other leaders arrived in procession and took his seat on the platform amidst cheers. 

The sixty-thousand squatted iu utmost orderliness and silence. The evening sun 
fell upon them but could hardly counteract the effect of the cold breeze in which 
the few flags that adorned the gateway of the rostrum and the dais fluttered and, 
with the saffron saris of women volunteers, were the only spots of colour. 

The day’s programme opened with the singing of ‘‘V andemataram” . The names 
of all those who had sent messages of greetings and good wishes were read out and 
Mr. t^hanherrao Deo, Chairman of the Reception Committee then welcomed the 
delegates and visitors to the first village Congress and delivered his address. 

Mr. Bhankerrao Deo took forty minutes to deliver his address of welcome in 
Marathi. He came down the rostrum and mouating the platform gave Mr. Nehru 
the Presidential badge and garlanded him amidst cheers. 

The President then went up to the rostrum, 'W'ith folded hands he bowed to the 
audience which gave him lusty cheer. 

When the General Secretary was reading the messages of good wishes and greet- 
ings Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi entered the amphi- 
theatre from behind without the audience noticing his entry until he got up on the 
dais. This was the signal for all-round cheering and cries of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai” 
Mr. Gandhi was helped by Pandit Malaviya to get upon the dais and then each sat 
on either side of the President. 

Almost immediately after arrival, Pandit Malaviya and Gandhiji entered into an 
animated conversation. Pandit Malaviya left earlier while the President was deliver- 
ing his speech. 

The President took an hour and forty-five minutes to deliver his address in Hindi. 
He had the English version by his side and spoke extempore. He ended the 
address with “Yandemataram’^’, The President then moved the condolence resolu- 
tion regarding the deaths of Dr. Ansari and others passed by the Subjects Committee 
yesterday and the House adopted it. 

The Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates, Mr, Shankarrao Deoj the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said : 

Fellow delegates, ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy to offer a warm and 
cordial welcome to you all on behalf of Maharashtra at this 50th Session of the 
Indian National Congress for which we have all assembled here, this evening. This 
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session of the Congress in Maharashtra is unique in many ways. Such eminent 
patriots as the late Justice Ranade, Sit, Gokhale and Lokamanya Tilak have been 

intimately associated with the building up of the Indian National Congress ever 
since its inception. All the same, Maharashtra has been graced but only once 

before (1895) by having won the honour to convene a session of the Congress. Most 
of those on whom the responsibility of the Congress organisation rests in Maha- 
rashtra at present, are comparatively young. A very large number of these have 
been inspired to turn to the service of the nation by the glorious example of 
Lokamanya Tilak, However, only a few of them have had the pleasure to take 
their first lessons in political life directly under that great leader. Some indeed havo 
hardly had the privilege of seeing Lokmanya Tilak face to face. But all these 
workers have shouldered their share of work during the Non-Co-operattou 
Movement *, and subsequently in the two great upheavals of Civil Disobe- 
dience, they have been steeled by such suffering and sacrifice as came to their lot 
Car province has great traditions of national service and as such it has boon thrillod 
by tho idea that the National Congress wil hold its session in Maharashtra this year, 
after a period of over for^ years. Young and old alike are happy to sec this great 
concourse of men to-day. I am sure that all the noble sous of this soil who havo 
blazened the path of Liberty in by-gone ages, by their great learning, by their deep 
spirituality or by the completeness of thoir ronunciation and sacrifico for tho 
Motherland will rejoice, and welcome this historic moment which links tho 

past and the present in a mighty aspiration and effort for tho future. The 

Indian National Congress has undoubtedly worked unceasingly during the last 
fifty years, for the well-being of the entire people of this laud. Yet, it must bo 
admitted, that for many years, it remained largely a movement of the elect. Now it 
has gradually reached the heart of rural India. And I consider it a unique privilege 
for Maharashtra that ours should bo the first provinco to conveno this gathering m 
a village. 

SwARA.7 IS MY BiaTH-RIUHr 


I will remind you of a very significant event which marked the Poona Session of 
me Congress in 1895. In that year the late Jyotiba Thule who founded tho 
Satyashodak Samaj, had erected tho statue of a Peasant in front of tho Congress 
Taniml, with a view to draw tho attention of that august gathering prominently to 
the Peasant and his problems. Commenting on this incident, Lokamanya Tilak had 
pointed out that what the Congress worked and struggled for, was really the well- 
being of the peasant and it was up to all Congressmen to oary the realisation of this 
fact to the farthest homestead. This village session of tho Cougross is the result 
of the loving labour and organisation in which peasants have taken a very prominent 
part • this itself is no small proof of tho extent to which peasant India has be^uui 
to identify itself with the Congress movomout. TJioso who derived their inspiration 
from these twain forces of tho last generation— I,iokamauya Tilak and Jyotiba Plmle 
havo to-day joined hands in the service of the Nation on the platform of our glorious 
organisation. This is as much a matter of pride as of ploasure. That the vtmiio of 
this session is fixed in tho Khandosh is mainly a tribute ^to tho steady and unostenta- 
tious service of our Congress workers in these^, districts, during tho last 15^ years 
They have devoted thoir entiro energies in tho service of tho villages and those who 


work on the land. And when the Congress holds its session in Maliarastra by whose 
r of bambus and mats be known save that oE Lokamauva Tilak wim 


name shall our city __ _ „ _ 

gave us the Wntram’ of natiouhood “Swaraj is my Wth 
has laid special sti'oss ou tho ‘forgotten mau’ — tho ‘Daridra Narayan’ and thus ho Las 
boon sncoossful m widening tho basis of our movomont so as to make the uoasaut 
the hub of our national politics. Under his guidanoo, a sootion of our Comrross 
workers are endoavounug to rovitaliso tho rural crafts and village industries ^ Wa 
have also had the benefit of his valuable advioo and guidance in planning this oresont 
session. The Exhibition adjoining our session has boon organisod dirootly uudor liis 
instructions. It is a great sight, when in this town blessed by the Uighost, wo moot 


Ours IS a rugged, 
soienoo ; yet this is a 


amidst the peasantry to draw up a frosh plan for our strUj 
mountainous tract ; it can boast of no great laurels in art anci aumneo : yet this is a 
land which has over welcomed to its bosom all thoso who have loved and sacrificed for 
the liberation of their country. When we had announced our iuteution of holdimr tkiq 
session in a village, you had giveu up looking for city comforts Lore. All tlio same 
I am keenly aware of the many shortoomiuga you are fooling regarding tha 
comforts and conveniences you havo to do without during year stay hero. I am 
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sure you will not miss tho warm hearts that offer you their luimhle best, through all 
these failings. 


'Ranade 

Every mind that is nourished on tho memories ol Maharashtra must turn at this 
juncture in grateful remembrance to all those noble men who havo tried to mould 
the course of events and tho timos in which they lived and worked. Alike as the 
rest of India, the disappear a ace of the Maharatha Empire left a gloom in which the 
prevailing note was one of iuiictioii and apathy. Tho task which the late Justice 
Kanade set himself to do was to dispel this dospoudeut inertia. He was out to make 
men think deeply so that they may act effectively. He stands out as the fountain 
head of inspiration, romarkablo alike for his profound learning and eqLually for the 
mighty humanitanau urge which ever inspired every _ single activity of his 
life. His efforts at creating a sense of civic responsibility had begun to boar 
some fruit even before the inception of the Indian National Congress. His 
seminal inspiration had begun even then to move tho minds of men around 
to newer thoughts and unexplored region of aspiration. _ Tho Saryajanik 
Sabha of Poona was founded to express these newer concepts of civic responsibiUty. 
And because his was a catholic spirit, all the movements initiated by tho late Justice 
Ranado were national rather than regional. Lokamauya Tilak has compared his efforts 
to those of Nana Pernavis, who struggled to uphold the Maharatha Empire in its last 
days of decline, by his superior iiiteliigionoe and tireloso efforts. Justice Ranade tried 
to awaken a geaei*ation of men who wore still under the glamour of the benevolent 
autocracy of the Victorian Empire. However, his erudition and breadth of outlook 
as well as the liberalism of his social ideals, place Ranade on a plane far higher than 
Nana Fernavis, 


Insolent Parody of Federation 

As early as in 1877 at the Delhi Durbar, Ranade and Sjt, Wasndeo Ganesh Joshi 
had mooted the project for the National Congress and placed it before the leaders of 
public opinion in the country. Mr. Allan Hume had further discussed the policy and 
objects of the 'National Congress with Ranade and Ms circle before the idea took its final 
shape. The inaugural session of the Congress was fixed to meet at Poona It was 
merly an accidental outbreak of cholera in Poona that forced the plans to be changed 
in favour of Bombay. Ten years after, the Congress session was held in Poona At 
this gathering, Rao Bahadur Bhide who was the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, talked of ‘‘United and Federated India.*' To-day, this conception has gained 
such a wide acceptance that he has become the subject of an insolent parody by our 
Imperialist overlords. They deny us our freedom and onr inalienable right of self- 
determination, and force upon us the Charter of our slavery. They expect us to 
accept it QLuietly, because perhaps they have chosen to call it tho Gonsbitution of an 
Indian Federation. The question of tho effective wrecking of this slave constitution 
and its substitution by a real system of self-government has come to occupy tho con- 
tra! place in our struggle. 


Adtent of Tilak 

The flame of national solf-rospeot was further fed by the efforts and sacrifice of 
such noble workers as Chiplunkar, Agarkar and the great Lokamanya Tilak. Even 
before the Indian National Congress came to be founded as the organ of qur 
struggle, Tilak and Agarkar had willingly braved the then inconceivable hardships 
of jail, in the course of a struggle against the Foreign Power. Tilak used his 
entire energies of thought, word and action towards one single objective, —the 
intensification of our political struggle. Our President, Pandit Jawaharlal,^ has 
rightly called him the first among our ‘mass leaders’. He dragged the politics of 
Ms day from Sie stuify atmosphere of the drawing room and the council chamber, 
and turned the public meeting into a forum of political education where problems 
were tackled without fear or favour, He utilised the famine of 1897 to work up a 
movement for agrarian relief. It was also his idea to appeal to the glorious days 
of Maharaja Shivaji to kindle into the breast a fresh yearning for freedom. It was 
far from his mind to use the memories of the Maratha Empire to fan the faction 
fire of communaliam. On the other hand, it was an earnest effort to impress on 
the minds of our people, right in the heart of ignorance and poverty, that a nation 
cannot prosper save v^hen she is the sole mistress of her destiny. 
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Eve^ movement initiated by Lokamanya Tilak had throe clear objectives at the 
root. He had a very firm realisation of the intrinsic excellence of Indian cultnro. 
Inspite of the present degeneration of our land, he held that our culture was based 
on the widest of spiritual principles, on which alone social harmony and well-being 
can be approached in the world. Hence he was convinced that Indian reconstruc- 
tion must necessarily be attempted on the sound foundations of Indian tradition 
and culture, which represent tho collective wisdom of generations. Thus alone 
could India make her destined contribution to the well-being and progress of 
mankind. 

His second great axiom was the need for India to attain her freedom before she 
could save her groat culture from falling into decadent luin. Ho was firmly 
convinced that no nation can grow to tho full stature of her manhood, unless slio 
had removed the chains of foreign exploitation. He was thoreforo novor satisfied 
with the mere ventilation of petty grievances against tho established order ; he was 
a votary of the cult of root and branch long before that cult gained its present 
popularity. Tilak was always very keon that the natural loaders of men in tho 
towns should win the loyalty and love of the poorer people, and push ahead with 
the entire masses in tho freedom’s struggle. Ho was firmly convinced that 
radical reforms, whether social or industrial, educational or cultural, aro imi)ossiblo 
of achievement within the frame- work of the present Imperialist regime. To this 
end he advocated that India should pool her entire resources to create a strong 
and militant organ for tho struggle which will bo capable of great resistance. 

His third great principle was the inculcation of a conscious spuit of nationalism 
among all the classes and creeds of India, that have hold her in disunion throughout 
all these years. He never accepted any theory of transcendental divine right of 
one community or class to usurp the entire political power and continue to dominate 
the lives of all. Thus tho Nationalism he dreamed of and struggled to roaliso 
in this land was essentially democratic in its content. He taught tho upper 
classes to leave their snobbish aloofness and identify themselves with the common 
men around, and uso their powers of education and ability for organising the 
nation for the struggle. 

The cultural superiority of India, the necessity for complete soll-govornraont, 
and nationalism that gives the fullest expression to real democracy, those may well 
be said to be tho national heritage of Tilak’s political philosophy and tho wide 
acceptauce that these ideas have gained among tho entire politically consciouB 
sections of our countrymen, has justified tho name— Lokamanya, by which Tilak’s 
popularity is fondly expressed by tho nation. His ideas have loft a lasting impross 
on the political life of our times, The National Congress had resolved that the 
Montford Reform Constitution, which came after tho War, was inadequate, 
unsatisfactory, and disappointing.’ To combat this Constitution, which denied us 
our right of self-determination, Tilak has foundod tho Congress Domocralic Party, 
It was not his habit to indulge in constitutional niootios. His point of view 
always remained fixed to tho polar star of SolE-Dotormination, and its logical 
counterpart— CompleLo ludopondonco. To-day wo aro giving a moro concrete shape 
to^ our demand in tho form of a Coiistitueat Assembly convened on adult Irauchiso, 
without any roforonce to tho Foreign power, llo tried to make dear his dilleroacQ 
with those who stood for working the Moutford Reforms on tlio Government’s 
terms. And he called his theory of action by tho term Responsive Co-operation. 
Hut all his speeches and writings of that time breathe an unmistakable spirit of non- 
co-operation and obstruction. This policy of consistent opposition was the basis of 
the policy determined a little later by tho Swaraj Party; and this same unoompro- 
obstruction is to bo tho key-note of our resistance to tho now constitution. 
The National Congross must consistently maintain tho samo uncompromising oppo- 
sition to eyory Constitution, which is foisted on us in deCanoo of our right of self- 
determination. 

Gandhia^n Pbooramme 

Imperialism has yielded us constitutional reform on tho one hand and roprossion 
on tho other throughout Iho last half a century. Tho Rowlatt Act and the Amritsar 
massacre followed in tho wake of the Montford Reforms. Dyers and O’Dwyors of 
the Punjab scandal wont scotfroe through tlio bureaucratic machine wJitlo they wore 
hailed in their countiy as saviours of the Empire. It was felt that suoli an injury 
and insult to the Indian Nation should be mot with somo dofinito and digniliod 
retaliation. It was the rare good fortune of this land, to havo amongst us MjSiatma 
28 
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Gandhi who oould offer a new and a dynamic load at such a time. He placed 
hefore the nation his programme of Non-Co-operation, and here Providence rung 
down the curtain on the career of the belovod Lokamanya Tilak. Thus in a very 
literal sense, a new chapter of our struggle was opened up. But the end of one 
epoch itself marked the beginning of another. The National Congress accepted in 
full the Gandhian programme of Non-Co-operation, and with the new programme 
came a now leadership. 

The comparatively sudden demise of the lamented Lokamanya led to divided coun- 
sels and controversy among his lieutenants. As a matter of fact, the four main 
items of his policy, which Tilak had decided upon for the Congress Democratic 
Party, were : I. The policy of obstruction inside tho Legislatures, 2 . The education 
and organisation of the electorate as well as of the large uneufraohised masses, on 
the principle of self-determination. 3, The acceptance of the political line of the Con- 
gress consistently with the principle of Democracy, and 4. The carrying out of its 
discipline both in the letter and spirit. Unfortunately a* section of his followers gave 
undue importance to that portion of his programme which accepted entry into the 
legislatures and thus raised unnecessary controversy between the politics and philoso- 
phy of Gandhi and Tilak. Another section of Tilak’ s lieutenants, however, stood by the 
principle of the spontaneous loyalty to tho dcmocralio mandates of National Congress. 
And these workers saw in the Gandhian lino logical development of Tilak’s militant 
politics. This section stood unflinchingly by the new and vigorous programme of 
the Congress. In the inevitable split between these conllicting viewpoints, the 
Congress organisation in our province received a severe sot back. The division of 
nationalist forces led to the temporary victory of the roactionary and communal 
forces. 

It is my honest conviction that the political programme of Mahatma Gandhi is 
the logical evolution of politics and ideals of Lokamanya Tilak. Where resistance 
within the limits of the law reaches its completeness, it must inevitably express 
iteelf in terms of Civil Disobedienco, One comes across this lino of reasoning 
several times_ in the writings of Lokamanya Tilak. Ho had presented before his 
followers this idea of bloodless revolution, while expounding the technique and 
policy of the Boycott from 1905 to 1908. Non-violence and the consequent discipline 
it entails are the essential and practical pre-req^uisities of preparing the masses for 
Civil Disobedieuce. The Boycott programme of Lokamanya Tilak carries within it the 
embryo of Non-Co-operation. Out of this political weapon of the boycott, Gandhiji 
has forged a powerful weapou of revolution by linking this Boycott with the spiritual 
principles of Ahimsa which bring into play the profoundest sources of power that are 
hidden withiu the human breast. The Swadeshi movement of Lokamanya Tilak has 
developed in the hands of Gandhiji ^ as a broad-basod organisation of khadi and the 
All-India Yillage Industries Association. When Gandhiji initiated his first essay in 
mass Satyagraha, Tilak was out of India. Ho took the first opportunity to state 
in public that his only regrot was that he was not in India to join that Sa^agraha. 
This ought to be a sufficiont proof that Tilak was uot an opponent of the Gandhian 
programme. 

It was from this point of view alone that tlie largo mass of people in the country 
as well as the practical idealists among our youth threw themselves in this struggle. 
All the same, Maharashtra could not continue to bo in tho advance guard of tho 
fight for the lack of an outstanding personality who could forgo a powerful organi- 
sation out of spontaneous enthusiasm and uprising of large sections of our people 
iu the province during the non-co-operation movement and afterwards. The flame 
of non-co-operation was kept undimmed by the band of selfless youth who had 
thrown themselvos in the non-co-operation movement. By their undying faith and 
sacrifice alone was this achievement rendered possible against great odds. The 
MulsM Satyagraha, the National Schools in almost every district, Congress propa- 
ganda and Khadi work-all these paths of national service were literally strewn with 
thorns during the earlier years of trial. And Congress workers had to face very 
unfavoux*able conditions to keep their efforts going. But gradually this storm of 
ridicule and opposition subsided. The tempo of Maharashtra Politics began to be 
warmed up under tho enthusiasm of tho Youth Movement and the Boycott [of the 
Simon Commission. And the sacrifices of Congress workers through the years of 
despair began to bear a rich fruit. Tho 1930-32 movements mark a great upheaval 
in the political awakening of Maharashtra. This movement laid bare a fund of 
hitherto unsuspected enthusiasm and love of the country, and the entire mass of 
our people stood by the Congress as one man during this hour of trial. It is now 
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universally realised tLat Gandhian programme was the rifjlitful heir to the political 
legacy of Lokampya Tilak and that though the underlying political philosophy of 
Tilak and Gandhi are distinct, they are certainly far more contradictory. The conflict 
of loyalties as between Tilak and Gandhi which held the politics of our province in 
the grip of inaction was finally resol vod and a realisation of tho unity of objoctivo 
and effort galvanised the province to a new pitch of activity and sacrifice. And 
after 1932 as in ather provinces, there emerged in tho ranks of the Congress workers 
in Maharashtra a group of youngmen who were at tho samo time convinced Socialists. 

To-day there are on the platform of the National Congress throe distinct groups. 
The advocates of the legislative programme, the non-co-operating votaries of cons- 
tructive work and village organisation, as well as those who stand by tho mobilisation 
of the workers and peasants. Yet all these groups aro united in their faith in the 
potency of Satyagraha as a powerful weapon of mass action. IE tho representatives 
of the Congress eutor the legislatures to-day, it is with no desire to wring such 
concessions as we can out of that constitutional machine. Wo enter the legislatures 
admittedly to defeat the Imperialist conspiracy of denying with immunity our 
inalienablo right of self-detormination and “to wreck, uproot' and destroy” the Slave 
constitution which is being foisted on ns in the teeth of the severest opposition 
of the entire nation. It is further our ohjoct to implement this task by 
convening a Constituent assembly basod on adult Irancise which alono will 
vindicate oiir birthright of self-detormination and sol E-go vornmont. Dotweon 
the successful wrecking of the present constitution and tho convening of 
Constituent Assembly, lies an inovitablo pliaso of mass action. This fact is even 
admitted by those who stand for tho Council programme. This is tho crucial point 

which marks the difference between the Legislative programme of all other political 

parties on the one hand, and the Congress on the other, The Socialist in tho Con- 
gress may differ from Mahatma Gandhi in the plan of economic reconstruction which 
they visualise in a Free India. All tho same, even tho Socialists assort that tho im- 
mediate task before the country is tho building up of a formidable United Front 
against Rritlsh Imperialism in which every single force that is against tho British 
aommation is organised lor intonsifying oiir strugglo. To-day all these groups also 
agree that tho Indian National Congress is Iho central organ of this sbrugglo and its 
tochniquG of peacefnl rosistanco is tho only practical weapon of mass action. Tho 
mobilisation of every large section of our iJoople in tlio town and country, through tho 
programme of the National Congress, the intcnsirication of our rosistanco to imporialist 
domination —so as to capturo all power, thoso issues shaml in the forefront of Iho 
struggle to-day. Large sections of our people, howovor, will not bo vory much tho 
better for a more transforonce of political Powor ; anil Gwaraj to bo roal 'to tho people 

as a whole, must inoliido tho lovolling up of oconomic and social inoqualitios. 

Mass Contact 

It is true that there is a a great difforonco botwoon tlio political problems of a 
freo nation and that of a colonial dnpomloncv liko India, Yet tho wliolo world is bo- 
ing rocked by revolutionary upheavals, social and political. Thoso aro tho inovitablo 
bye-products of tho class contradictions that havo developed within our sooioiy out 
of the mdustrial_ transformation of a wholo <Jontury. This has resulted in tho setback 
of gradualist rationalism in world politics and tho omorgonco of revolutionary political 
philosophy in ono country after another. It is, thoroforo, only natural that tho poli- 
tics of a slave people as in India, should assume an increasingly revolutionary aspect. 
This phase of political action demands, bosulcs statesmanship, tho warlike 'qualities 
of heroism, an unflinching faith in tho ultiraato victory of ono’s oauso as well as tho 
preparedness to offor ono’s all at tho alter of this ideal! Tlioso who ilincli from oitlior 
saonfico or siistainod offort aro found wanting in tho trials of this strugglo. India 
only blazons tliis samo lesson, onoo again, rooplo havo rofused to rally round 
thoso who meroly wanted to load thorn by a right of their snporior intolligonco. They 
havo_ oyer stood by thoso alono who staked their all in thoir experiments in tho 
political field. The mobilisation of largo masses is only possible with increasingly 
close contact and association with tho masses. Tho lato Hjt. Ookhalo thouglit 
about tho national problems every moment of his oxistenco. Ho has loft 

TV political life by his organisation of tho Rorvauts of 

India Society, whore he collected together kindred spirits united in tho 

service and education of tho pcoplo. Tilak on tho other hand rovealod all tho 
flare and dash of a revolutionary loader. A gonius of action always gathers around 
him large masses of mon, and he can therefore proceed to develop mass organisations 
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with compar.'itiv’o oaso. Tn tlio theory and practico of Gandhii'i’s Satyagraha, there is 
a wondorfiil synlliosls of Tilak’s dynamic ouor^^y and tho spirii of ooasoloss service 
that inspired the whole life of tho late Sjt. Gokhalo. Revolutionary politics must ever 
combine personal valour with a spirit of dodication. And there can bo only one organ 
welding tho entire national resources of heroism and sorvico. 

ToLEUiNOE Plus ’.Discipline 

A survey of tho last fifty years of our national history will easily make it clear 
that the Indian National Congress has alone attomptod this task with a certain mea- 
sure of success. This is tho most ropresontativo platform of our Nation, Every 
shade of advanced political opinion is rellected within the Congress to-day. The 
present organisation of tho Congress is oxtremely broadbasod and honoo most closely 
democratic. Every one is free to prosont his own plan of action to the Congress. 
Any person may try to convert tho majority to his view and got the verdict of 
approval to his policy or programme. It is also proper that no undue restriction 
should bo placed on any group in trying to propagate his own ideology by all 
logitimate moans, so long as caro is takon not to water down ibo spontaneous and 
voluntary discipline of tho Congress which is its special source of strength. There 
should bo tho wisest measure of tolerance regarding tho particular schools of politi- 
cal philosophy. Only on thoso terms can tlio most dynamic group at any time 
oouiinue to keep in its hands tho leadership of the National Congress and on these 
terms alone will it develop to bo our greatest organ of the 

Anti-Imporialist struggin. Tho contral motif of Indian politics must 
tlicrefoio bo to mako the Congress policies increasingly more ofEcctive so as to win 
tho loyally and support of all who stand in tho vanguard. This is only possible if 
freedom of thought is combined with ungrudging discipline to tho will of tho majority. 
This was tho sfjirit in which Lokaraanya Tilak approached tho Congress. That the 
Congress should keep its doors open to all thoso who stood for self-government for 
India ; that no section should bo outcast,— this was the quintessenco of TiloJc’s instance at 
Surat. The failure of tho Congress leadership at the time, to keep a tolerant attitude 
lod to a split. Tho expulsion of extremist forces made them an easy scape-goat to 
tho^ repressive policies of the government. Tho consequent weakening of the 
national struggle led to tho flouting of the Indian demand for Swaraj. But for that 
split in 1007, tho Congress may have been in a position to wring out of British 
Imperialism tho birth-right of every nation in the critical moment of the Imperialist 
war. This lesson can help us to realise the urgency at the present juncture, to 
jnit no rigid barriors to the intellectual yearnings of tho youth of to-day. Such an 
oITort has lod before to an inevitable split in which the national forces alone suJTered 
a loss. May wo learn our lesson from that past failure ! But I trust that the 
Gaiidliiau iusistonco on uon-violonco and tolerance is the best guarantee against such 
a calastropho. 

Tho exploited masses of every laud are being mercilessly crushed to-day under 
the double curse of Imperialist militarism. They are the helpless victims of their 
war-Just. Science has unfolded over now secrets of nature for tho comfort of man ; 
but the magnitudo of our knowledge has failed to add to the well-being of humanity 
as a whole, mainly because liuman reason and good-will have betrayed^ a peculiar 
lack of vitality and strength to hold their own. The industrial transformation of the 
machiiio age has uprooted the fabric of our social existence, and all over the world 
there is an unprecedented upheaval, to dotormine what shall jjo tho shape of things 
to come. The need of the hour is for such pioneers of social well-being who can 
indicate to the perplexed masses the direction in which the tasks of social recons- 
truction can be attempted. It is necessary that such effort should always be carried 
on within the context of tho existing social situation. Every individual must be 
taught to realise that the fulfilment of individual existence can only be sought 
through the unceasing pursuit of social well-being. This social whole is the ultimate 
basis of all true spirituality, It is not right that individual excellence, whether 
intellectual or physical, should be turned to selfish ends alone. That the real enrich- 
ment of individual existence, as well as its true fulfilment, can only come when 
every faculty is turned to promote the well-being of all, The precept of spiritual 
wisdom, must specially be realised by the powerful groups in every society. Power 
must go hand in hand with a determination to serve the social ends. Else the 
powerful will be a curse to society. It is lie duty of all who feel the urgency of 
the preservation of cultural values and spiritual standards, ever to strive that the 
strong do not abuse their power ; that the defenceless are assured of due protection ; 
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it is their iob to struggle for the establishmout of a social order that gives every 
individual the largest freedom to develop his potential^ faculties. Such alone 
should control the organised life of society. Then social institutions wiU foster a 
proper sense of duty. Whore the social system conforms to the needs of Dharma— 
there alone does Dharma preserve that system. On such leaders of Men, also 
rests the duty, to identify themsolves with the struggles of the exploited PpoplQ ; 
they must support every effort to liberate tho down-troddon by meaus of their 
self-reliant resistance. The truly intelligent must use thoir resources to their 
double end This effort is the apothesis of spiritual endeavour, aud m this taste 
alone can one attain the happiness of having lived wisely and well. The world is 
full of organised power-lust and violence ; if wo would steer clear of those rocks, 
we must necessarily turn to our anciout heritage of wisdorn, in ordor to find a 
solution to our specific problems. Tho place of honour in this now techniiiuo oc 
revolution, is taken by a genuine spirit of non-violence, solf-punucation, and tno 
insistence only to adopt righteous moans alone. It is a lolcon of our past grandeur 
that we have hit upon non-violent mass resistance as the pooiiliar technique of oui 
struggle we can march steadily on towards our goal of Swaraj or Kama Kaj, where 
is no room for oppression or inequality, only if wo are struggling to_ change oiii’solvos 
fpm within and without, where social reorganisation and indivi dual ^ transforma- 
tion move hand in hand. ^ i it • ^ 

The concept of Rama Raj is deeply embedded in Indian hearts, and fbQjJo is room 
enough to alter its form in responso to tho special needs of our times. The Kama 
Raj’ of Rishi Yasishta and Yishwamitra was different from tho ^Auand-Yau-Bhawan 
of Tutearam and Ramdas. Lokamanya Tilak made Shivaji’s annivorsaij a national 
festival. All the samo his vision of swaraj was not a mero roplica of olden times. 
It was fully democratic ; iu the same manner Gandhian Rama Raj is— ho has again 
and again insisted, democratic as well as eqilitarian. What tho world needs to-day 
is a political power that will bend its knee before tho orgauisod. voioo of tho pooplo ; 
such a power must also honour all those noblo souls who maintain themselves froo 
from all trammels of power and wealth only to sorvo better. Rama Raj can bo rea- 
lised only when tho path of duty is blazoned by a group of philosophers who can act 
effectively without stepping down from thoir ijodestal of spiritual exoollonco ■, and 
human society can march stoadity towards Satya Yuga, whoro tho coorcivo arm of 
the State will wither away in tho offortloss will of Bocioty to pursue common omls 
rather than individualist ones. , . . . . i 

However much wo may differ regarding this ultimate objootivo, our immoduuo 
task is tho liberation of our pooplo from tho death grip of British Xraporialism. On 
this point we of tho National Oougvoss speak with one voice, iroiico the Congross 
becomes the spear-hoad of auii-Imporialist resistance aud the nation gatliers uudor its 
standard. If all these energies could bo convortod to pcacoful resistance, I fool cortam 
that we have every hope of approaching our objootivo of freedom from British 
Imperialism and tho establishmout of a state whoso naturo is dotormmod by our 
own pooplo. 1 X 1 j 

Three hundred years ago Maharaja Shivaji of blessed memory vowed to lay down 
his all before the alter of freedom and tho Brahmin intolligoutsia which groppod up 
the Muslim governments of the time was woanod away by tho passionate apjiGal of 
Ramdas. And when tho upper classes saw tho patli of duty tho peasants in thoir 
thousands stood by thorn shouldor to shoulder. To-day tho peasant is looking for a 
similar lead. If the faith of peasantry can bo linkod to tho dispassionate^ ondcavour 
of our intelligentsia, Maharastra will not fail to take hor placo of lionour in tho van- 
guard of the nation. Tho forcos of tho Congress aro properly organised m Maharastra. 
CJommunal distinctions have ceased to separate us and tho incroasing poverty of tho 
mass of our people is filling them with a now sense of political discontont. If at 
this juncture tho intelligentsia of our provinco will act up to tho message of Loka- 
manya Tilak and accept tho leadership of tho masses tho day of our liboration will 
bo near indeed. If they renounce all pursuit of personal ends, tho noblo teaching of 
Gita Rahasya will be realised hero and now. 

Among- tee PEASANxny 

It is not fair to detain you long. This is tho first occasion ]in the glorious history 
of our organisation when tho Congress Session meets in a village among tho peasantry. 
Normal man has a natural aversion to newfangled innovations ; his first instinct is 
against such changes. Eew are they who love to leave the beaten track. Tliis lesson 
has been re-learnt in the matter of tho present session. In the beginning there was 
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muoh opposition from friends and others alile. Much of it, it must however he ad- 
nutted was genuinely well iniontionod. The story of this session will make an in- 
teiestmg reading. It will incidentally also relleut on the undesirable traits of the 
present regime. But if we have faced opposition we must also generously aoknow- 
lodge the willing co-operation of many. Truly has the Deity been described as 
Ancke Bahuuthara Vakthranethra. This great construction is raised by a thousand 
hands of the great Puruslia- Janata Janardhan. How else could this work have been 
achieved. Primarily I must mention the peasant who owned this land, who have 
allowed us the use of the same. This land has its peculiar limitations and not a 
little of the opposition was duo to this factor. Withal, there is a sacred spot. The 
great Congress has met in its sessions on this ground. As we havo trimphod over all 
our difficulties and begin this session, our trials and hardships have lost all their 
sting. Even so wo are conscious of tho comfort we havo failed to provide you and 
I crave your indulgence for these shortcomings. I sincerely wish this session every 
success under tho inspiring guidance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who, 1 trust, will 
give us a correct lead towards our cherished goal of freedom. Vande Mataram ! 


Presidential Address 

Pandit Jaioaharlal Nehru thou delivered his address. The following is the text:— * 
Comrades, 

Eight and a half months ago I addressed you from this tribune and now, at your 
bidding I am here again. I am grateful to you for this repeated expression of your 
confidence, deeply sensible of the love and afl'oction that have accompanied it, some- 
what ovorbnrdonod ^ by this position of high honour and authority that you would 
havo me occupy again, and yet I am fearful of this responsibility. Men and women, 
who havo to carry the burden to-day, havo a heavy and unenviable task and many 
are unable to cope with it. In India that task is as heavy as anywhere else and if 
pie present is full of difficulty, the veil of the future hides perhaps vaster and more 
intricate problems. Is it surprising then that I accept your gracious gift with hesi- 


The Detenus and the Depabted 

) 

Before we consider the problems that faco us, wo must give thought to our com- 
rades— those who have left us during these past few months and those who languish 
year to year, often with no end in prospect, in prison and detention camps. Two well- 
beloved colleagues have gone— Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari and Abbas Tyabji, the heavers 
of names honoured in Congress history, dear to all of us as fiienils and comrades, 
bravo and wise counsellors in times of difficulty. 

To our comrades in prison or in detention we scud greeting. Their travail con- 
tinues and it grows, and only recently we have heard with horror of the suioido of 
throe detcnucs who found lifo intolerable for them in the fair province of Bengal 
whose young men and women in such large numbers live in internmont without oud. 
We have an analogy elsowlioro, in Nazi Germany, whore concentration camps flourish 
and suicides are not uncommon. 

Soon after tho last Congress I had to nominate the Working Committee and I 
included In this our comrade, Subhas Chandra Bose. But you know how ho was 
snatched^ away from us on arrival at Bombay and ever since then ho has been 
kept in internment despite failing health. Our Committee has been deprived of 
his counsel, and I have missed throughout the year this brave comrade on whom 
we all counted so much. Helplessly we watch this crushing of our men and women, 
but this helploBSUCss in the present steels our resolve to end this intolerable 
condition of our people. 

One who was not with us at Lucknow has come back to us after long internment 
and prison. We offer cordial wolcomo to Ehan Abdul Ghaffar Khan for his own 
brave self as^ well as for the sake of the people of the Frontier Province whom he 
has so effectively and gallantly led in India’s struggle for freedom. But though he 

orders of the British Government in India run, go 
back home or enter his province or even the Punjab. And in that province of 
his the Congress organisation is still illegal and most political activities prevented. 

I also offer on your behalf warm welcome to one who, though young, is 
an old and well-tried soldier in India’s fight for freedom. Comrade M. N, Boy has 
lust come to us after a long and *J£iost distressing period in prison, but, though 
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shaken up in body, he comes with fresh mind and heart, eager to take his part in 
that old struggle that knows no end till it ends in success. 

The elements have been unusually cruel to us during these past few months and 
famine and floods and droughts have afflicted many provinces and brought great 
suffering to millions of our people. Recently a great cyclone descended on Guntur 
district in the South causing tremendous damage and rendering large numbers 
homeless, with all their belongings destroyed. Wo may not complain of this 
because the elements are still largely beyond human control. But the wit of man 
can find a remedy for recurring floods due to known causes, and make provision 
for the consequences of droughts and the like, and organise adequate relief for the 
victims of natural catastrophes. But that wit is lacking among those who control 
our destinies, and our people, always living on the verge of utter destitution, can 
face no additional shock without going under. 

The Adtss op Wa.r 

We are all engrossed in India at present in the provincial elections that will 
take place soon. The Congress has put up over a thousand candidates and this busi- 
ness of election ties us up in many ways, and yet I would ask you, as I did at 
Lucknow, to take heed of the terrible and fascinating drama -of the world. Our desti- 
nies are linked up wdtb it, and our fate, like tho fate of every country, will depend 
on tho outcome of the conflicts of rival forces and ideas that are taking place every- 
where. Again, I would remind you that our problem of national freedom as well as 
social freedom is hut a part of this groat world problem, and to understand ourselves 
we must understand others also. 

^ Even during these last eight months vast changes have come over tho international 
situation j the crisis deepens 5 the rival forces of progress and reaction come to closer 
grips with each other; and we go at a terrific pace towards the abyss of war. In 
Europe Fascism has been pursuing its triumphant course, speaking ever in a more 
strident yoico, introducing an open gangsterism in international affairs. Based as it is 
on hatred and violence and dreams of war, it loads inevitably, unless it is chocked in 
time, to world war. We have seen Abyssinia succumb to it: wo see to-dav tho 
horror and tragedy of Spain. ^ 


British Foreiqh Policy and Fascism 

How has this Fascism grown so rapidly, so that now it threatens to dominate 
Europe ^d tho world ? To understand this, one must seek a clue in British foreign 
policy. This policy, in spite ot its outward variations and frequent Jiesitations has 
been one of consistent support of Nazi Germany. Tho Aiiglo-Ucrman Naval Troatv 
threw France into the arms of Italy and led to tho rape of Abyssinia. Behind all the 
talk of sanctions against Italy later on, there was tho refusal by the British Govern- 
ment to impose any effective sanction. Even when tlio United States of Ameidca 
offered to co-operate in imposing tho oil sanction, Britain refused, and was content to 
see the bombing of Ethiopians and the breaking up of the League of Nations system 
of colloctiye seourity. True, the British Government always talked in terms of the 
League and in defence of collective security, but its actions belied its words and woro 
meant to leave th^o field open to Fascist aggression. Nazy Gormany took step after step 
to humiliate the League and upset tho European order, and over the Briiisu National* 
Government followed meekly in its whispered blessing, 

Spain came then as an obvious and final tost, a democratic government assailed, by 
fascist-military rebellion aided by mercenary foreign troops. Here again while Fascist 
Rowers helped the rebels, tho League Powers proclaimed a futile policy of non-intor- 
batin°°effe^ot'ive^^^^ pi’Qvent tho Spanish democratic government from com- 

+1 l^ritish imperialism inclining more and more towards tho Fascist Power, 

though the language it uses, as is its old habit, is democratic in texture and pious 
m tono. And because of this contradiction between words and deeds, British pres- 
tige has sunk in Europe and the world, and is lower to-day than it has over been 
for many generations. 

Lessons from the Spanish Civil War 

So in tho worli to-day thosQ two great forces strive for mastery— those who 
freedom uudor imperjalism and Fascism. In this struggle Britain, 
though ceitainly not the mass of the British people, inevitably joins the ranks of 
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reaction. And tlie struggle to-day is fiercest and clearest in Spain, and on the out- 
come of that depends war or peace in the world in the near future, Fascist domina- 
tion or the scorching of Fascism and Imperialism. That struggle has many lessons 
for us, and perhaps the most important of these is the failure of the democratic 
process in resolving basic conflicts and introducing vital changes to bring social and 
economic conditions in the line with world conditions. That failure is not caused 
by those who desire or work for the changes. They accept the democratic method, 
threatens to affect great vested interests and privileged classes, refuse 
to accept the democratic process and rebel against it. For them democracy means 
their own domination and the protection of their social interests. When it fails to 
do this, they have no further use for it and try to break it up. And in their attempt 
to break it, they do not scruple to use any and every method, to ally themselves 
with foreign and anti-national forces. Calling themselves nationalists and patriots, 
they employ mercenary armies of foreigners to kill their own kith and kin and 
enslave their own people. 

In Spain to-day our battles are being fought and we watch this struggle not merely 
with the sympathy of friendly outsiders, but with the painful anxiety of those who 
are themselves involved in it. We have seen our hopes wither and a blank despair has 
sometimes seized us at this tragic destruction of Spain’s manhood and womanhood. 
But in the darkest moments the flame that symbolises the hope of Spanish freedom 
has burnt brightly and proclaimed to the world its eventual triumph. So many have 
died, men and women,boys and girls, that the Spanish Republic may live and free- 
dom might endure. We see in Spain, as so often elsewhere, the tragic destruction 
of the walls of the citadel of freedom. How often they have been lost and then 
retaken, how often destroyed and rebuilt. 

I wish, and many of you will wish with me, that we could give some effective 
assistance to our comrades in Spain something more than sympathy, however deeply 
felt. The call for help has come to us from those sorely stricken people and we 
cannot remain silent to the appeal. And yet I do not know what we can do in 
our helplessness when we are struggling ourselves against an imperialism that binds 
and crushes. 

The wab of Idea.s 

So I would like to stress before you, as I did before, this organic conuectiou 
between world events, this action and interaction between one and the other. Thus 
we shall understand a little this complicated picture of the world to day, a unity in 
spite of its amazing diversity and conflicts. In Earope, as in the Far East, there is 
continuous trouble, and everywhere there is ferment. The Arab struggle against Bri- 
tish imperialism in Palestine is as much part of this great world conflict as India’s 
struggle for freedom. Democracy and Fascism, nationalism and a decaying oapitalisna, 
combat each other in the world of ideas, and this conflict develops on the material 
plane and bayonets and bombs take the place of votes in the struggle of^ power. 
Changing conditions in the world demand a new political and economic orientation 
and if this does not come soon, there is friction and conflict. Gradually this leads 
to a revolution in the minds of men and this seeks to materialise ; and every delay in 
this change-over leads to further conflict. The exist ing ei^uilibrium having gone, 
giving place to no other, there is deterioration, reaction, and disaster. ^ It is this 
disaster that faces us in the world to-day and war on a terrible scale is an ever 
present possibility. Except for the Fascist Powers every country aud people dreads 
this war and yet they all prepare for it feverishly, and in doing so they line up ou 
this side or that The middle groups fade out or, ghost-like, they flit about, uureal, 
disillusioned, self-tortured, ever- doubting. That has been the fate of the old libera- 
lism every-where though in India perhaps those who call themselves Liberals, and 
others who think in their way, have yet to come out of the fog of complacency that 
envelops them. But we 

“Move with new desires. 

For where we used to build and love 

Is no man’s land and only ghosts can live 

Between two fires”, 

What are these new desires ? The wish to put an end to this mad world sys- 
tem which breeds war and conflict and which crushes millions ; to abolish poverty 
and unemployment and release the energies of vast numbers of people and utilise 
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tkern for the progress and batlermaat of humanity ; to build where to-day we 
destroy. During the past eight months I have wandered a great deal in this vast 
land of ours and I have seen again the throbbing agony of India’s masses, the call 
of their eyes for relief from the terrible burdens they carry. That is our problem ; 
all others are secondary and merely lead up to it. To solve that problem wo shall 
have to end the imperialistic control and exploitation of India. But what is this 
imperialism of to-day ? It is not merely the physical possession of one country by 
another ; its roots lie deeper. Modern imperialism is an outgrowth of capitalism and 
cannot be separated from it. 

It is because of this that we cannot undorstand our problems without uudorstand- 
ing the imperialism and socialism. The disease is ileop-seatod and recinires a radical 
and revolutionary remedy and that remedy is the socialist structure of society. 
"We do not fight for socialism in India to-day for we have to go far before wo can 
act in terms of socialism, but socialism comes in horo and now to help us to understand 
our problem aud point out the path to its solution, and to toll us the real content 
of the Swaraj to come. With no proper under standing of the problem, our actions 
are likely to be erratic, purposeless and inoffectivc. 

The Congress stands to-day for full democracy in India and fights for a democratic 
State, not for socialism. It is anti-imnorialist and strives for groat oliangos in our 
political and economic structure. I hope that the logic of events will lead it to 
socialism for that seems to mo the only remody for India’s ills. But the urgent and 
vital problem for ns to-day is political indcpendenco and the establishment of a 
democratic State. And because of this, the Congress must lino up with all the 
progressive forces of the world and must stand for world peaco. Recently there has 
taken place in Europe a significant development in the peace movomont. The World 
Peace Congress, held at Brussels in September last, brought together numerous raas.s 
organisations^ on a common platform and gave an ofloctive load for noaco, 
Whether this load will succeed in averting war, no one can vsay, but all lovers 
of peace will welcome it and wish it success, Our Congress was ably repre- 
sented at Brussels by Shri Y. K. Krishna Menon and the report that ho has sent us 
is being placed before you. [ trust that the Congress will assoeiaio itself fully with 
the peimanent peace organisation that is being built up and assist with all its 
strengh in this groat task.^ lii doing so, wo must make our own position porfootly 
clear. For us, and we think for the world, the problem of peace cannot be scparate'rl 
from imperialism, and in ordpr to remove the root cause of war, imporialism must 
go. We belioyo in the sanctity of treaties but we onunol. oonsiilor ourselves bouml 
by treaties in the lUcaking of which the people of India liad no part, unless wo 
accept them in due course. The ])roblem of miiiutnining peace cannot bo isclatOil by 
us, iu our present condition from war rosisLauce. The (.lougress lias already dcclaroU 
that wo can bo no parties io an imperialist nrar, and we will not allow Ihe exploita- 
tion of India’s man power ami resources for such a war. Any such attempt will 
bo resisted by us, 

The Loagno of Nations has fallen very low and there are few who take 
it seriously as an instrument for tlio preservation of peace. Imlia lias no enthusiasm 
for it whatever and the Indian membership of tlK-i Ijoague is a farce, for the selec- 
tion of delegates is rnade by Britisli Bovernmeiih We must work for a real League 
of Nations, democratically consinieted, which wouM iu cireet be a League of PeopTos. 
Ifjeven tho present Loagmi, iueiroetivo and powerless as it is, can bo used in favour 
of peace wo shall wolcomo it. 

With this international background iu view, lot us consider our national problems. 
The Government of India Act of 1935, Uie now Constitution, stares at us ononsivoly, 
this now oharior of bondagij whiefi^ has been imposed upon us despite our utter 
rejection of it, and we <aie preparing to fight elections under it Why we have 
entered into this olootion contest and we propose to follow it up has been fully 
stated in tho Election Manlfoato of -the All-Iuaia Congress Committee, and I oommend 
to manifesto for your adoption. We go to the legislatures not io co-operute with 
the apparatus of British imperialism, but to combat the Act and seek to cud it, aud 
to resist in ovory way British imperialism in its attempt to strengthen its hold on 
India and its oxploitatiou of tho Indian people. That is the basic policy f)f the Congress 
and no Congressman, no candidate for selection, must forget this. ‘Whatever we do 
must be within tho four corners of this policy. We are not going to the h^v^islaturcH 
to pursue the path of i‘otisiitutionalisra or a barren reformism. 

S9 
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There is a certain tendency of compromise over tnese elections to seek a majority 
at any cost. This is a dangerous drift and must be stopped. The elections must be 
used to rally the masses to the Congress standard, to cany the message of the Con- 
gress to the millions voters and non-voters alike to press forward the mass struggle. 
The biggest majority in a legislature will be of little use to us ii we have not this 
mass movement behind us, and a majority built on compromises with reactionary 
groups or individuals will defeat the very purpose of the Congress. 

Demand for Constituent Assembly 

With the effort to fight the Act, and as a corollary to it, we have to stress our 
positive demand for a Constituent Assembly elected under adult suffrage. That is the 
very corner-stone of Congress policy to-day and our election campaign must not be 
conceived as something emanating from the British Government or as a compromise 
with British imperialism. If it is to have any reality,* it must have the will of the 
people behind it and the organised strength of the masses to support it, and the 
power to draw up the constitution of a free India. We have to create that mass 
support for it through these elections li and later through our other activities. 

The Working Committee has reoommended to this Congress that a convention of 
all Congress members of all the legislatures, and such other persons as the Com- 
mittee might wish to add to them, should meet soon after the election to put forward 
the demand for the Constituent Assembly, and determine how to oppose, by all feasi- 
ble methods, the -introduction of the Federal structure of the Act. Such a 
Convention, which must include the members of the All-India Congress 
Committee, should help us greatly in focussing our struggle and giving it proper 
direction in the legislatures and outside. It will prevent the Congress members of 
the legislatures from developing provincialism and gotttng entangled in minor provin- 
cial matters. It will give them the right perspective and a sense of all India discip- 
line, and it should help greatly in developing mass activities on a large scale. The 
idea is full of big possibility and I trust that the Congress will approve of it. 

Next to this demand for the Constituent Assembly, our most important task will bo 
to oppose the Federal structure of the Act. Utterly bad as the Act is, there is nothing 
so oad in it as this Federation and so we must exert oui’selves to the utmost to 
break this, and thus end the Act as a whole. To live not only under British impe- 
rialist exploitation but also under Indian feudal control, is some thing that we are 
not going to tolerate whatever the oonseiiuence. It is an interesting and instructive 
result of the long period of British rule in India that when, as we are told, it is 
trying to fade off, it should gather to itself all the reactionary and obscurantist 
groups in India, and endeavour to hand partial control to the feudal elements, 

The development of this federal scheme is worthy of consideration. We are not 
against the conception of a federation. It is likely that a free India may be a 
federal India, though iu any event there must bo a great deal of unitary control. 
But the present federation that is being thrust upon us is a federation in bondage 
and under the control politically and socially, of the most backward elements in the 
country. The present Indian States took shape early in the nineteenth century in 

the unsettled conditions of early British rule. The treaties with their autocratic 
rulers, which arc held up to us so often now as sacred documents which may not 
bo touched, date from that period. 

It is worthwhile comparing the state of Europe with that of India. In 

Europe then there wore numerous tiny kingdoms and princedoms, kings 

were autocratic, holy alliances and royal prerogatives nourished. Slavery was 

legal. During these hundred years and more, Europe has changed^ out of 

recognition. As a result of numerous ^ revolutions and changes the prmcedoms 
have gone and very few kings remain. Slavery has gone. Modern industry 

has spread and democratic institutions have grown up with an ever-widening 

franchise. These in their turn have given place m some countries to fascist dictator- 
ships. Backward Russia, with one mighty jump, has established a fcSoviot Socialist 
State ane an economic order which has resulted in tremendous progress in all 
directions. The world has gone on changing and hovers on the brink of yet 

another vast change. But not so the Indian States *, they remain static in this ever- 
ohanging panorama, staring at us with the eyes of the early nineteenth century. 
The old treaties are sacrosanct, treaties made not^ with the people or their represen- 
tatives but with their autocratic rulers. 

This is a state of affairs which no nation, no people can tolerate. We cannot 
recognise these old settlements of more than a hundred years ago as permanent 
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and uucliangin^^. TI 10 Indian States will have to fit into tlie solieme oC a Ereo India 
and their peoples must have, as the Congress has declared, the same personal, civil 
and democratic liberties as those of the rest of India. , ^ . 

Till recent years little was heard of the treaties of the States or of paramo nntcy. 
The rulers knew their proper places in the imperial scheme of things and the heavy 
hand of the British Government was always in evidence. But the gromh 01 the 
national movement in India gave them a fictitious importance, _ for me Britan 
Government began to rely upon them more ami more to help it in comoating this 
nationalism. The rulers aud their ministers were (piick to notice the change in the 
angle of vision and to profit by it. They tried to play, not without success, the 
British Government and the Indian people against each other and to gam advantages 
from both. They have succeeded to a remarkable degree and have gamed extra- 
ordinary power under the federal schemo. Having preserved lliernselyes as autocratic 
units, which are .iAholly outside the control of tho rest of India, they haye gained 
power over other parts of India. To-day we find them talkir^ as if they were 
independent and laying down conditions for their adherence to the Federation. Theie 
is talk oven of the abolition of the viceregal paramountoy, so that these States 
remain alone in the whole world, naked and unchecked autocracies, which cannot be 
tampered with by any constitutional means. A sinister development _ is the build- 
ing up of tho armies of some of the bigger States on tho efficient basis. 

Thus our opposition to the federal part of the Constitution Act is not merefy a 
theoretical one, but a vital matter which affects our freedom struggle and our luturo 
destiny, We have got to make it a central pivot of our struggle against the Act. 
We have got to break this Federation. ^ . -it 

Our policy is to put an end to the Act and have a clean slate to_ write airesli. 
We are told by people who can think only in. terms of action taken m the legisla- 
tures, that it is not possible to wreck it, and there ^ are ample provisions and safe- 
guards to enable the Government to carry on despite a hostile majority. We are 
well aware of these safeguards; they are one of the principal reasons why wo 
reject the Act. We know also that there are second chambers to obstruct us. Wo 
can create constitutional crisis inside the legislatures,^ we can iiavo deadmeks, we 
can obstruct the imperialist machiue, but always there is a way out. The Coustitu- 
tion oaauot bo wrecked by action insido the legislatures ouly. For that, mass action 
outside is necessary, and that is why wo must always romenaber that the ossonce 
of our freedom struggle lies in mass organisation and mass action. 


Tho policy of the Congress in regard to tho logislatiiros is perfectly cloar ; only 
in ono matter it still romains undeoidod — the question of accoptauco or not, of oluco. 
Probably the decision of this question will bo postponed till after the omctions. At 
Lucknow I ventured to toll you that, iu my opinion, acceptance of ouioe was a 
negation of our policy of rejectiou of tho Act ; it was further a revorsm of the 
policy wo had adopted in 1920 and followed sinco then. Since Lucknow tho Congress 
has further clarified its position iu the Eloctioii Manifesto aud declared that we are 
not going to the legislatures to co-operate iu any wayiwilh the Act but to combat xt. 
That limits the field of our decision in regard^ to ofiicos, and those who mqlme to 
acceptance of them must demonstrate that this is the way to’ non-oo-operate with the 
Act, and to end it. 

It seems to mo that tho only logiceal consequence of tho Congress policy, as 
defined in our resolutions and iu the Election Manifesto, is to have nothing to do 
with office and ministry. Any deviation from this_ would moan a reversal of that 
policy. It would inevitably moan a kind of partnership with British imperialism in 
the exploitation of the Indian people, in aoquiosconco, even though under protest 
and subject to reservations, in the basic ideas underlying the Act, an association to 
somo extent with British, imperialism in the hateful task of the repression of ^ur 
advanced elements. Office accepted on any other basis is hardly possible, and if it 
is possible, it will lead almost immediately to deadlock and impasse does not frighten 
us ’, we welcome it. But theu we must think in terms of deadlocks and not in 
terms of carrying on with the office. 

There seems to be a fear that if we do not accept office, others will do so and 
they will put obstacles in the way of our freedom movement. But if we are in a 
majority we can prevent others from_ misbehaving ; we can oven prevent tho 
formation of any ministry. If our majority is a doubtful one, then office for us 
depends on compromises with non-Oongress elements, a policy ^ full of danger for 
our cause, aud one which would inevitably lead to our acting in direct opposition 
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to the Congress mandate of rejection of the Act. Whether we are in a majority or 
in a minority, the real thing will always be the organised mass backing behind us. 
A majority without that backing can do little in the legislaturos, even a militant 
minority with a conscious and organised mass support can make the functioning of 
the Act very difficult. 

We have* put the Constituent Assembly in the forefront of our programme as 
well as the fight against the federal structure. With what force can we press these 
two vital points and build up a mass agitation around them if we wobble over 
the question of office and get entangled in its web ? 

We have great tasks ahead, great problems to solve both in India and in the 
international sphere. Who can face and solve these problems in India but this great 
organisation of ours which has through fifty years’ effort and sacrifice, established 
its unchallengeable right to speak for the millions of India ? Has it not become the 
mirror of their hopes and desires : their urge to freedom, and the strong arm that 
will wrest this freedom from unwilling and resisting hands ? It started in a small 
way with a gallant band of pioneers, but even then it represeuted a historic force 
and it drew to itself the goodwill of the Indian people. From year to year it grew, 
faced inner conflicts whenever it wanted to advance and was hold back by some of 
its members. But the urge to go ahead was too great, the push from below increased, 
and though a few left us, unable to* adjust themselves to changing conditions, vast 
numbers of others joined the Congress. It became a great propaganda machine 
dominating tbo public platform of India. But it was an amorphous mass and its 
organisational side was weak, and effective action on a large scale was beyond its 
powers. The coming of Gandhiji brought peasant masses to the Congress, and the 
new constitution that was adopted at his instance in Nagpur in 1920 tightened up 
the organisation, limited the number of delegates according to population, and gave 
it strength and capacity for joint and effective action. That action followed soon 
after on a country-wide scale and was repeated in later years. But the very success 
and prestige of the Congress often drew undesirable elements to its fold and accentua- 
ted the defects of the constitution. Tho organisation was becoming unwieldy and 
slow of movement and capable of being exploited in local areas by particular groups. 
Two years ago radical changes were made in tho constitution again at Gandhifi’s 
instance. One of these was the fixation of tho number of delegates according to 
membership, a change which has given a greater reality to our elections and streng- 
thened us organisationally. But still our organisational side lags far behind tho great 
prestige of the Congress, and there is tendency for our committees to function in 
the air, out off from the rank and file. 

OoNOKESs Constitutional Ciianqbs 

It was partly to remedy this that the Mass Contacts resolution was passed by 
tho Lucknow Congress, but unhappily the Commitoe that was in charge of this 
matter has not reported yet. The problem is a widor one than was comprised in 
that resolution for it includes an ovorhauling of tho Congress constitution with tho 
subject of making it a closer knit body, capable of disciplined and effective action, 
That action to be effective must bo mass action, and the essence of tho strength of the 
Congress has been this mass basis and mass response to its calls. But though that 
mass basis is there, it is not reflective in the organisational side, and hence an 
inherent weakness in our activities. We have seen the gradual transformation of 
the Congress from a small upper class body, to one representing tho great body of 
the lower middle classes, ana later the masses of this country. As this drift to the 
masses continued the political role of the organisation changed and is changing, for 
this political role is largely determined by the economic roots of the organisation. 

We are already and inevitablyoommittod to this mass basis for without it there 
is no power or strength in us. We have now to bring that into line with the 
organisation, so as to give our primary members greater powers of initiative and 
control, and opportunities for day to day activities. We have, in other words, to 
democratise the Congress still further, 

Another aspect of this problem that has been debated during the past year has 
been the desirability of affiliating other organisations, of peasants, workers and others, 
which also aim at the freedom of the Indian people, and thus to make the Congress 
the widest possible joint front of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. As 
it is, the Congress has an extensive direct membership among these groups ; pro- 
bably 75 per cent of its members come from the peasantry. But, it is argued, that 
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functional representation will give far greater reality to the peasants and workers 
in the Congress. This proposal has been resisted because of a fear that the Congress 
might be swamped by new elements, sometimes even politically backward elements. 
As a matter of fact, although this question is an important one for us, any decision 
of it will make little difference at present • its chief significance will be as a gesture 
of goodwill. For there are few well-organised workers’ or peasants’ unions in the 
country which are likely to profit by Congress affiliation. There is not the least 
possibility of any swamping, and in any event, this can easily be avoided. I think 
that now or later some kind of functional representation in tlie Congress is inevitable 
and desirable. It is easy for the Congress to lay down conditions for such affiliation, 
so as to prevent bogus and mushroom growths or undesirable organisations from pro- 
fiting by it. A limit might also be placed on the number of representatives that 
such affiliated organisations can send. Some such recommendation, I believe, has 
been made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee. 

The real object before us is to build up a powerful joint fiont of all the anti- 
imperialist forces in the country. The Congress has indeed been in the past and is 
to-day, such a united popular front, and inevitably the Congress must bo the basis 
and pivot of united action. The active participation of the organised workers and 
peasants in such a front would add to its strength and must be woleomed. Co- 
operation between them and the Congress organisation has been growing and has 
been a marked feature of the past year. This tondenoy must be encouraged. The 
most urgent and vital need of India to-day is this united national front of all forces 
and elements that are ranged against imperialism. “Within the Congress itself most 
of these forces are represented, and in spite of their diversity and difference in out- 
look, they have co-operated and worked together for the common good. That is a healthy 
sign both of the vitality of our great movement and the unity that binds it together. 
The basis of it is anti-imperialism and indepondonco. Its immediate demand is for a 
Constituent Assembly leading to a democratic State where political power has boon 
transferred to tho mass of the people. An inevitable consequence of this is tho 
withdrawal of tho alien army of occupation. 

Painful Contrasts 

These are the objectives before us, but wo cannot ignore tho present-day 
realities and tho day-to day problems of our people. Those ever-present realities are 
the poverty and unemployment of our millions, appalling poverty and an unom- 
ploymont which lias even the middle classes in its grin and grows like a creeping 
paralysis. The world is full of painful contrasts to-day, Tbut surely nowhere else aro 
those contrasts so astounding as in India. Imperial Delhi stands, visible symbol of 
British power, with all its ^omp and ’i circumstance and vulgar ostentation and wastO'- 
ful extravagance ; and within a few miles of it are tho mud huts of India's starving 
peasantry, out of whoso meagre earnings thi'se groat palaces have been built, huge 
salai'ies and allowances paid. The ruler of a State llaunts his fpalacos and his luxury 
before his wretched and miserable subjects, and talks of his treaties and his inherent 
right to autocracy. And tho new Act and Constitution have come to us to preserve 
and perpetuate those contrasts, to make India safe for autocracy aud imperialist 
exploitation. 

Our Problems. 

As I write, a groat railway strike is in progress. For long tho world of railway 
workers has been in ferment because of retrenchment and reduction in wages and 
against them is the \vhol 0 power of tho State, Sometime ago there was a heroic 
strike in the Ambernath Match Factory near Bombay, owned by a great foreign 
trust. But behind that trust and supporting it, we saw tho apparatus of Government 
functioning in the most extraordinary way. The workers in our country have yet to 
gain elementary rights ; they have yet to have an eight-hour day and unemployment 
insurance and a guaranteed living wage. 

But a vaster and more pressing problem is that of tho peasantry, for India is 
essentially a land of the peasants. In recognition of this fact anti to bring tho 
Congress nearer to the peasant masses, we are meeting hero to-day at the villaga 
of Faisspur and not, as of old, in some great ;city. The Lucknow Congress laid stress 
on this land problem and called on the Provincial Committees to frame agrarian 
programmes. This work is still incomplete, for the vastness and intricacy of it has 
demanded full investigation. But the urgency of the problem calls for immediate 
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solutioa. Demaads for radical reforms ia the raut and re venae and the abolition of 
feudal levies have been made from most of the provinces. The crushing burden of 
debt on the agricultural classes has led to a wide-spread cry for a moratoiium and a 
substantial liquidation of debt. In the Punjab Kazra (Debt) Commitees have grown 
up to protect the peasantry. All these and man;sr other demans are insistently made 
and vast gatherings of peasants testify to their inability to carry their present 
burdens. Yet it is highly doubtful if this problem can be solved piecemeal and with- 
out changing complet^y the land system. That land system cannot endure and an 
obvious step is to remove the intermediaries between the cultivator and the State. 
Co-operative or collective farming must follow. 

The reform of the land system is tied up with the development of industry ; both 
large scale and cottage, in order to give work to our scores of_ millions of unemploy- 
ed and raise the pitiful standards of our people. That again is oonuected with^ so 
many other things— education, housing, roads and transport sanitation, medical relief, 
social services, etc. Industry cannot expand properly because of the economic 
and financial policy of the Government which, in the name of Imperial Preference, 
encourages British manufactures in India and works for the profit of Big Finance in 
the City of London. The currency ratio continues iu spite of persistent Indian pro- 
tests ; gold has been pouring out of India continuously now for five years at a pro- 
digious rate, though all India vehemently opposes this outflow. And the new Act 
tells us that we may do nothing which the Yiceroy or the Governor might consider 
as an unfair discrimination against British trade or commercial interests. The old 
order may yield place to the new but British interests are safe and secure. 

And so one problem runs into another and all together form that vast complex 
that is India to-day. Are we going to solve this by petty tinkering and patchwork 
with all manner of vested interests obstructing us and preventing advance ? Only 
a great planned system for the whole land and dealing with all these various nation- 
al activities, co-ordinating them, making each serve the larger whole and the -interests 
of tho mass of our people, only such a planned system with vision and courage to 
back it, can find a soluiion. But planned systems do not flourish under the shadow 
of monopolies and vested interests and imperialist exploitation. They require the air 
and soil of political and social freedom. 

These are distant goals for us to-day though the rapid march of ^ events may 
bring* us face to face with them sooner than we imagine. The immediate goal— in- 
dependence— is nearer and more definite, and that is why perhaps we escape, to a 
large extent, that tragic disillusion and hopelessness which affects so many in Earopo. 

"We are apparently weak, not really so. We grow in strength, the Empire of Bri- 
tain fades away. Because we are politically and economically crushed, our civil 
liberties taken away, hundreds of our organisations made illegal, thousands of our 
young men and women always kept in prison or in detention camp, our movements 
continually watched by hordes of secret servicemen and informers, our spoken word 
taken down, lest it offend tho law of sedition, because of all this and more wo aro 
not weaker but stronger, for all this intense repression is the measure of our growing 
national strength. War and revolution dominate the world and nations arm 
desperately. If war comes or other great crisis, India’s attitute will make a differ- 
ence. Wo hold the keys of success iu our hands if we but turn them rightly. And 
it is the inoroasing realisation of this that has swept away the defeatist mentality 
of our people. 

Meanwhile, tho general olecticn claims our attention and absorbs our enei'gy. 
Here too we find official interference, in spite of denial, and significant attempts 
to prevent secrecy of voting in the case of illiterate voters. The United Provinoos 
have been singled** out for this purpose and the system of coloured boxes, which will 
bo used everywhery else, has been ruled out for tho TJ. P. But wo shall win in these 
elections in spite of all tho odds— State pressure, vested interest, money. 

That will be but a little step in a long journey, and we shall march on, with 
danger and distress as companions. We nave long had these for our fellow travellers 
and we have grown used to them. And when we have learnt how to dominate them, 
we shall also know how to dominate success. 

After the Presidential Address, Pandit Nehru moved the condolence resolution 
regarding the deaths of Dr. Ansari, and others passed by the Subjects Conamitleo 
yesterday and the House adopted it. Pandit Nehru then announced that 
Mahatma Gandhi would address the House, which received the announcement ,with 
cries of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai” and loud cheers. Mr, Gandhi was the recipient 
of a great ovation, when he rose to speak. Mr. Gandhi then addressed the House. 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Addbbss 

In the course of his speech Mahatma Gandhi said that they would be tired by this 
time. He himself had nothing much to say. What he had to say ho had already said 
in the morning at the exhibition. He did not want to repeat it. He was happy to 
see such a big assembly there because the responsibility of bringing the Congress 
to a village was his. When the Reception Committee authorities came to him he told 
them certain things. He told them to throw the responsibility on God and start work 
There had boon several criticisms against the step taken in holding the Congress 
in a village. Several newspapers had criticised it and had dwelt upon the shortcomings 
The Reception Committee did not have suBdeient^money. Nevertheless, they all saw that 
the Congress here was the same as before. In fact, the village Congress had turned 
out to be a bigger ouo than expected, lie had told the Reception Committeo to bo 
prepared for the needs of oue lakh of people. Duiing the flag salutation this 
morning alone, according to the estimate of some, two lakhs of people were present. 
Allowing for differences for estimate, he was sure there must have been at least one 
lakh of people Such a large influx of people had made the Reception Committee 
authorities fear whether they would bo able to moot their needs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi paid a compliment to tlio baugis and said there were 
people among those who came to Faizpur who did what they should not do in tJio 
interests of sanitation. They no doubt had a hospital, but it was not big enough 
for the large number of people to bo treated at once. 

Mahatma Gandhi said ho had in fact suggested that the Reception Cemmittoo 
should now ask people to begin to leave. He felt, however, that they should horo- 
aftor continue to hold the Congress in a village. They should take a vow tJion and 
there not to hold the Congress in towns in future. The drawbacks that thoy saw 
there could easily be obviated. There was no doubt in his mind that it would be 
very easy to hold the Congress in the villages. By doing so the amount they spent 
oould be considerably economised, but according to him, even that amount was big 
enough. He had wanted the Faizpur session to bo completed within Rs 5 000 but 
that was found to bo not possible. They did not get sufficient support and* tiiev had 
to pay a big rent for the ground. His idea was that no rent should bo paid for the 
ground on which the Congress was held. The Reception Committeo were also com- 
pelled to hold tho Congress in Khandosh booauso they could not have got the sumo 
number of volunteers olsewhoro. However, in spite of tho impediments, tho Jiecei)tion 
Committee had carried on tlioir work and though there was strain thoy did not 
lose heart. If they really wanted to go into the villages and take the mossa"*e of' 
tho Congress to the villages thoy should take a vow to hold all future Congresses in 
the villages. ^ 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said : '’'The villages also will have to undesrstand what vou 
people who want to got Swaraj want thorn to do. Tho President and tho Socialists 
are saying that you merely sleep after paying four anuas. Tho more payment of 
four annas does not show that you are real Congressmen. Preparations foi‘ the Con- 
gross are not over in a day bat thoy take a niimbor of months, They havo to co 
round and got things roady. This sort of oonuoctiou that has beou established 
should bo coutmuod all tliu yoar through. If you want this you must take a vow 
that you shall hold tho futnru Uongrossos iu villages. 

“Tho dooision of a Oonstituont As.sombly oau bo takon only whoa you havoi Swa- 
raj at your door. You can oall a Oonstituont Assembly when you have irot full 
strength. It cannot moot iu Delhi but in tho remotest village. Swaraj can be cot 
only by moroasing our strength ou all sidas. If wo increase that strength we can 
see Swaraj oommg soon. What 1 askod you to do in 19S0 is still left unaeoom- 
phshed to-day— eharka, prohibition, removal of untouchability. If you leave these 
things unattained take to yom- heart an old man saying it— it you do not oarrv oiit 
these you will have lost Swaraj.” ^ 

Immediately after his speooh, Mr. Gandhi loft the session. 


Proceedings and Resolutions* 

president then put from tiie chair the resolutions on fl) World Peace Congro 
(2) Burma, (3) Spam, (4) Excluded Areas, and (5) Natural Calamities, and all wi 
passed unanimously. , « « «« wt 


*Por Text of Resolutions see pages 201—206. 
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War Danger 

Acharya ?3artmdra D^v tlioti mavi3il tlii^ resolutioa regarlinf? Baa^or”, Ha 

sail wo woro living in an age oE rovoliitiou. The cconoraio and political situation 
throughout tho world wore tumbling down. They had to consider what were the 
reasons (or this tumbling down of ago old customs. The old economic structure 
of society was crumbling all over the world but still it was in existence in some 
places and they could take it that it was on its last logs. Imporialism, after reaching 
its summit, was slowly coming down. 

Mr, Sajid ^ahir^ seconding tho resolution, declared that there was only one war 
in which India should take part. That was the war that would lead her to her 
Indonondenco. 

Mr. Acimt Patwardhan explained the resolution in Maharatti, after which the re- 
soliiion was passed unanimously . 

Frontier Policy 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai moved tho resolution on Government’s “Forward Policy” in 
the Frontier, Mr. Bosai, speaking on his resolution, doolarod the Government was only 
intent upon spending on the army; budget on ono pretext or another, whether it was 
danger from China or from Russia. Govornment had perforce to talk of imaginary 
danger and of civilising tho uncivilised people. Italy also talked in the same language 
logardiug Abyssinia. Government spoke of building roads. How were they building ? 
with machino-guus on tho one side, with the army on another and aeroplanes roar- 
ing oyorhoad. There was a great need for roads in India. But no thought was given 
to building thorn. Tho only reason for building roads was to rush troops although 
tho ostonsible roason given was that it was to provide work for the tribes. 

Referring to the ban on Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Mr. Desai asked how could he 
and his associates suddenly give up non-violence as soon as they crossed the Frontier. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Cavesheer, seconding, said one of tho most improper things 
the British Government was doing was to make Indians fight with Frontier tribes. 
Pathans and Afgans were their friends, but the Government had asked ns to fight 
them. Indian troops had been taken to Burma and asked to fight Burmans, The 
result was that their own brothers had become enemies. Before the British came to 
India, Pathaus and Indians were living as brothers but after the British advent, near- 
ly twenty expeditions had been taken out against the traus-Frontier tribes by creat- 
ing scares that the Frontier men had taken away their children and their women. 
From personal knowledge he could say they were very well-behaved, and a more hos- 
pitable people could not bo found anywhere in the world. It was untrue to say that 
they wore behaving in the way alleged by the British Government in India. Pathans 
were full of enthusiasm for freedom and the British Govornment wanted to kill this 
onthusiasm and therefore they had started their forward policy. “We, as Congross- 
men, want to declare that wo are with them and they with us. They are fighting for 
tlieir freedom. Wo are prepared to join hands and fight for tho freedom of both.” 

Tlio resolution was passed unanimously and the House adjourned. 


Second Day — Faizpur— 28th. December 1936 

When tho Congress session resumed sitting to-day at d p, m., the vast amphi- 
theatre had not boon filled hy visitors, who wero still pouring in, presumbly under 
tho impression that tho session would continue for auotlior day and they could attend 
at leisure. 

President Nehru, accompanied by leaders, arrived precisely at 4 p. m. and after 
brief consultations regarding the speakers on each resolutions were to be moved , ho 
went up the rostrum and was loudly cheered. 


Release ofiBetenus 

“It is our desire to close the session to-day and, therefore, I want the House to 
help me in the matter” said the President. I hope you will not make long and unneces- 
sary speeches ” Thereafter, he announced that he would move from the chair non- 
oontrovexsial resolutions. He moved the resolution on detenues. 

The rosolution inter alia demanded the immediate releae of detenus, the removal of 
all bans and restraints on Congress workers, sent greetings to the suffering detenus, 
expressed alarm at the recent suicides among detenus, condemned conditions whereunder 
they were kept, demanded an enquiry into the suicides, sent condolences to the bereaved 
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families and coudemnei tlie revival of Andamans as a • penal jail, which had been 
condemned by the Government Enquiry Committee. 

The resolution was passed. 

Indians Overseas 

The resolution regarding Indians overseas and the lesolution expressing sympathy 
with victims in colliery disasters were next moved from the chair and passed un- 
animously. , 

The President then moved from the chair two resolutions one expressing sym- 
pathy with the B. N. Railway strike Jand the other dealing with mass contact. Both 
were passed unanimously. 

Venue of Next Session 

The next resolution to be put from the Chair was the resolution passed by tho 
Subjects Committee this morning authorising the All-India Congress Oommitfoe to 
decide the time of holding the annual session of the Congress in a month other 
than December, if the A. I. C. C. thought it necessary. 

Mr. Subramania Aiyar (Tamil Nadu ) said that by tho resolutiou 
being put from the chair, delegates were ^ placed in an embarrassing position. The 
Congress constitution contained the provision that the annual session should be held 
in December. His objection was that the precedent should not be sot of the AVorldng 
Committee changing bye-laws as it pleased. Only the plenary session of the Con- 
gress should have the right to make any change. 

The President intervened and said that it was a matter for tho Executive Com- 
mittee to decide the convenient time. Tho change was not a vital one. 

The delegate said : ^‘Let us first decide where we should hold the next Congress. 
Then we will decide the time.” 

Finding that there was opposition to the resolution, the President asked Mr. N. F, 
Gadgil to formally move a resolution authorising the A. I. C-JO, to decide the month 
in which the next ssssion of tho Congress should bo held. 

Mr. Subrainanayam said that the iutroduction of tho word ‘next’ practically meant 
that he had won his point. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman^ opposing the resolution passed by the Subjects Committee, 
was different from the one moved by Mr. Gadgil. He objected to the word ‘next’ 
being included and said that the time of the Congress session had been experimented 
with before and that tho Lucknow session had ultimately changed it. The month of 
December was the best from many points of view. 

After a delegate from Mahakostial had opposed tho chango and Swami Saliajanaud 
had supported it, tho resolutiou was put to vote and passed by a large majority. 

Suppression of Civil Liberties 

Pandit Qovmd Ballahh Pa7it moved the resolution on tho suppression of civil 
liberties. lu a very powerful spoooli, Pandit Pant said that tho suppression of Civil 
liberties was going on daily. For instance, IChan Abdul GalXar khan, who was anxiously 
looked for to by his people was banned from entering tho Frontior Province in 
spite of declarations ui tho Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures 
that the elections would not be intorfered with. But those declarations were not 
strictly adhered to. Again, was there any Indian heart which was not moved by the 
happenings in {Bengal V 

Continuing, Pandit Pant said that ovou newspapers in this country did not enjoy 
any freedom. Before tho very start, they had to make deposits of securities. Even 
British Judges had hold that under tho Press Act any sort of writing could bo 
penalised, 

While Pandit Pant was making his speech, Kisans entorod tho pandal and took 
their seats near the rostrum, 

Mr. M. S, Aney seconded tho resolution in a forceful Maratti speech. He detailed 
instances of suppression of civil liberties and said that the people in India had 
become so accustomed to these suppressions of elementary rights these days that 
they had become indifferent. 

The Civil Disobedience movement had been stopped, said Mr. Anoy, yet tho 
repressive laws still remained on the statute books. He also referred to tho instance 
of Yiuayakarao Savarkar’s incarceration. 

Mr. Eajkumar Chahravarty said that he came from a province whore suppression 
of liberty was rampant. The finest fiower of Bengal was in travail. There was no 
family which had not shed toar«s for someone near and dear. Taking the instance of 

30 
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Midnapore, he said that every Coagross body there was iiuilor baa. The people had 
beeu shut out of Midnapore because some rotative had taken part in Civil Disobe- 
dience. Articles and nows which coaid bo published outside Bengal could not be 
printed in the province. Tho remedy for all this lay ia their hands. The rosolutiou 
was passed. 

Parliamentary 'Programme 

Babu Rajendra Prasad next moved tho resolution on oloctions and Constituent 
Assembly. He declared that none need imagine that thoso who wont to tho logisla- 
tures would bring them nearer Swaraj. The big work before tho Congress did not 
lie in Councils, but outside. Though there was difference on accoptanco or non- 
acceptance of oEhce, there was none as regards the objoot of wrecking tho constitution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rose to second the 'resolution and was groetod 
with prolonged cheers and cries of ‘‘Malaviya-ki-jai”. Pandit Malaviya asked, ^’Why 
do we reject the new constitution ?” Wq cannot achieve Swaraj through this 
constitution. Not only does it not give freedom but it takes away what little Iroodom 
we have. So long as the Britishers are in India, they will look' to their own benefit 
and not to the benefit of India, If any impartial tribunal woro to look at it, it will 
be found that the constitution has been forced on India in order to enforce British 
rule. For the last 50 years, wo have been crying that wo should bo allowed to rule 
our country. The world knows this, India is one of the biggest countries in the 
world. Look at its past. Can any one doubt that it had a glorious past ? ^Vhat is 
to happen to India has been decided by the British Parliament G,000 miles away. 
Britain has often declared that India will bo ruled in cousnltation with Indians. 
But not on any one occasion has Britain consulted Indians. 

‘■We are fit to rule ourselves and we have not lost tho power of ruling which 
our ancestors possessed. While four countries in the world, including Egypt, liavo 
got freedom, is there an Indian whose heart is not moved at this deplorable stale 
of India to-day ? In spite of our oimaoity and intolligenoe, wo are slaves of the 
British. Are we not ashamed ? The British people say, Svork this Act for ton years 
and then we will give you another instalment.’ Can we tolerate this ? I am convinced 
that as long as we are controlled by the British Parliament, wo cannot have Domi- 
nion Status or any other status. 

Look at what is happening in free countries. Look at Japan. She is respected 
all over the world. Other countries which wore really on the verge of collapse are 

f etting freedom. I am deeply moved. It is our right to have freedom. Even if 
Iritish rule in India were heavenly, yet we cannot tolerate it. We must have 
Swaraj. Those who are self-centred and filled with pride refuse to realise this 

K of India. Not only Britishers are afraid and express surprise at our wish to 
iependent of the British people, but there are many Indians who express 
surprise at our determination to have complete independence. Is there any Indian 
who thinks that we should not rule ourselves and^should not be independent ? (No, No’ 
was the cry from the vast concourse). Is there any Indian who does not wish that 
our status should be as that of tho British ? (No,’ was tho cry again.) 

We have to decide and take a vow that we will not be happy until wo attain 
liberty. We should he ashamed that we are not free. It is a matter of shame and 
sorrow. It is essential that we should forget our diireronces and join hands. We 
want the friendship of Britain. If Britain wants onr friendship, she can have it. But 
she wants ns to be her dependents. We do not want it. Do wo not want an army 
under our control ? Look at tho preparations being made for war. Look also at tho 
way that other countries are taking steps for the betterment of thoir people. It is 50 
years since I have been in the Congress. I may not livo long and I may dio with 
the sorrow that India is not free. But yet, I also hope that I will live to see India 
free,” Proceeding, Pandit Malaviya asked how many of those present knew the condi- 
tions of Kisans. Children did not have enough food to eat, nor enough clothing to 
wear. The remedy for all this lay in Swaraj. But how many wanted Swaraj ? He 
put the question to the audience, “Do you want Swaraj ?” and paused for answer. 
^Yes”, came the reply from the audience. 

‘‘This cry”, he said, “should ring all round India not once but all through the 
year. We should see that the Congress is strengthened. Let every man, woman and 
child see and know what the Congress is and see that it ,is strengthened. India 
has every kind of material to make her happy. But she is not united and, therefore, 
she is under the intolerable yoke of foreign rule. Tho time is gone when any one com- 
munity shotdd join to pull together. So long as we do not feel the shame of foreign 
rule, our conailions will not improve," 
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Pandit Malaviya rominded the audience of the saying that the Britisher will not 
give way until there was fear in him. “You should prepare to create that fear and 
then the British Government will recognise our demands and concede them but one 
day’s shouting in an open session of the Congress is not enough. We have to work 
all the 365 days, throw away our cowardice, become brave and take a vow to be free.” 

Concluding, Pandit Malavlya said, “I have served this country for 50 years now, 

I am about to take my leave of this country. I am about to take my leave of this 
world, I can hardly express to you the agony that I feel when I think that I may 
have to pass away without seeing my country free from this bondage of slavery. 
I call upon you, my countrymen, to make your maximum effort for hastening 
the dawn of freedom in this land of ours, so that old men like ns may be spared that 
agony and humiliation in our last moments. I charge you as one of the oldest 
comrades in arms to go ahead with the determination to be free and you will find 
that all obstructions and difldculties have melted away and that your path to the 
cherished goal has been smoothened.” 

Mr, Dange moved an amendment to the effect that the state visualised in the 
resolution should come into existence through an uncompromising anti-imperialist 
struggle and seizure of power. He doclared that against one constitution,^ they 
could not impose another. They could not impose the slogan of Constituent 
Assembly on the slogan of constitution. Before the Constituent Assembly came, 
they should capture power and then the Constituent Assembly could frame tho 
schemo that the country wanted. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Cavasheer moved an amendment to the effect that no 
Congressmen shall accept office under any circumstance and Congressmen shall 
bring to an end the normal working of the constitution in any way nor^ accept 
any responsibility for the working of the constitution. He asked if wrecking the 
constitution was their object, why should they not state it now ? As long as they 
did not definitely decide this question, they would be taking the country backward. 
He warned the bouse that if they accepted Ministership, they would be giving a 
blow to Maliatmaji’s revolutionary programme of 1921. Though Gandhiji had 
loft the Congress, the spirit of Gandhiji was still there and if they accepted 
Ministerships that spirit would fade. 

Mr, Thalcurprasad Saxsena moved another amendment stating that the decision 
on tho office acceptance question be taken not by the A. I. C. C. but by an open 
session. He said that he wanted to preserve tho right of delegates to decide such 
momentous questions. 

The President announced that Mr. B. M. Joshi ihad another amendment identical 
witli that of Mr, Saxona. 

Mr. Satyamtirthi,^ in an oJfeotivo speech, supported tho original resolution and 
opposed all amendments. He expressed delight at the fact that Pandit Malaviya 
who was opnosod to the resolution at Lucknow, had. seconded it now. Mr. Satyamurti 
maintained that it was a practical, wise and statesmanlike decision which should 
appeal to those who see far ahead. After accepting the election manifesto, which 
rojootod tho constitution, no legislator would co-ojjerate with the India Act. “Give 
us a ehanco to domonstrato at the proper lime in tho proper manner before the 
proper authority to rojoot and wreck the Act,’' ho doclared, I conceive of three 
possible ways of wrecking tho Act, (1) by not obeying the laws of the legislature. 
Does anyone advocate this method V (2) To boycott elections. Does anyone 
advocate it V (J) To prevent tho Act functioning. To prevent reactionary 
elements and communalists woiking it for their own benefit and to the detriment 
of tho country’s interests. 

“Wo must enter legislatures, capture positions of vantage and create deadlocks 
and bring about crises. I conceive when wo have disciplined honourable, 
patriotic and compact ministers, amenable to Congress discipline and willing to 
oboy the orders of tho Congress, there is no fear of their going astray. When 
office is offered to tho Congress, we will lay down conditions are accepted and 
if all our promises are fulfilled, Ministerships will be accepted and we will force 
tho Governor to accept our demands. The only alternative for the Governor is to 
suspend tho constitution. What will happen then ? There is Mahatma Gandhi 
and we are here and we know what to do. I see no other way of wrecking tho 
Act. A more verbal statement, T want to wreck the Act’ will not do, I challenge 
the sponsors of the amendment to show another way of wrecking the Act. Life 
is larger than logic. Are we going to f judge every tiling with the yardstick of 
logic ? The election manifesto says that inis question will bo decided immediately 
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after tlie oleotions. Why should wo go haok upon it ? Nothing has happened to 
compel us to go baoL 

“It is argued that once you reject the constitution, you should not accept office. 
Take the case of de Valera. I cannot think of a better way of wrecking the Act than 
mine. Sardar Sardul Singh’s argument about bringing to an end the normal working 
of the constitution is hollow. We want to terminate effectively and speedily the 
entire constitution and destroy the sham. Sardar Sardul Singh says that under no 
circumstance we shall accept office. Is it logic, theory, Yodanta sub-sutra or Koranic 
indictment or a Christmas precept ? 'Are we not politicians ? It is more the obses- 
sion of Sardar Sardul Singh that Swaraj is of less importance than non-acceptanco 
of offices. I know wlaat havoc had been caused by the current communal anti-demo- 
cratic party of zemindars and landlords in Madras. It is not because we are anxious 
for Ministerships that we waut to accept offices, but because we want to prevent 
such reactionaries who are tools in the hands of the buroaucraoy from killing our 
spirit. “As regards the argument born of suspicion of Congressmen who enter legislatures, 
it is beneath contempt. I take no notice of it. It shows inferiority complex. There 
may be Mack sheep. The arm of the Congress is long enough to haul them up.” 

*Tn conclusion, Mr. Satyarnurti said, ^We are determined to bury the Act and 
build on its ashes the edifice of a new India.” 

Mr. S, M. Joshi, supporting Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment, declared that if the 
Non-Brahmin party in Bombay had lost whatever influence it had, it was after 
accepting offices. 

Mr. A7nar Singh Saigal, opposing Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment, reminded 
tho audience of tlie Congress resolution regarding salary limits and said. 'Hjot not 
people bo under the delusion that by accepting offices they could got his salaries.” 

Mr. Shankar Rao Leo supported the resolution which ho said was calculated^ to 
have far-reaching infliionce. Because tho Congress failed to got independence in 1930, 
there appeared to be tho impression that tho fight for independence could never bo 
given up. It would be carried on by Congressmen even in Councils. There could not 
be any question of co-operation with the Government, whom they had been fighting. 

Closure was applied aud Babu Rajendra Frasad^ replying to tho debate, said that 
Mr. Dange had showed a method but he was not sure ‘that its application to India 
would be possible. Nor did he knew when that method could be apdied in India. 
The present decision regarding office was not a sign of indeoisivonoss. Under certain 
conditions, not to take a decision was the wisest decision. If wo showed up our 
diEcrences on this question now, no one would bo happier than our enemies. 

Mr. Range’s amendment was put to vote and declared lost by a majority, 

Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment was lost by 451 votes to ‘202 votes. 

Mr. Saxsna’s amendment was also lost and tho original resolution was oarried 
amidst cheers. 

Tho resolution on calling of a convention immediately after the provincial 
elections was put from tho chair and passed unanimously. 

Agrarian Problem 

Mr. Gadgil moved the resolution on the agrarian problem and Mr, Bhulabhai 
Desai seconded it. 

The President told the House that he would have liked to have a full dross 
debate on the resolution, but there was no time. The resolution was passed. 

Voting for Congress 

Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel moved the resolution appealing to the electorate to 
vote for the Congress candidates. lie said that as a result of the Congress 
campaign more people had been enfranchised in India now that at any time since 
British rule was established. He declared that only those who loved slavery would 
vote for others than Congressmen. “The decision whether you shall be free or 
in bondage is for you to take. The Congress had to fight wealthy people who were 
helped by officials. Not that the Congress was afraid of the money that these 
non-Oongressmen had. What we should be afraid of is our own weaknesses.” 
The Eaizpur Congress had shown how much the common people love the Congress, 
Civil disobedienoe brought out the best from the people. He asked those who had 
not been selected as Congress candidates to the legislatures not to be dissatisfied, for 
there was bigger work outside the Councils. Ho had toured India from the Frontier 
to Cape Comorin and had selected the candidates. Except in the case of five or six 
seats, no dissatisfaction had been expressed. 
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“If W 0 ara for indepandanoe we can only vote for the Congress”, concluded 
Sardar Patel. “There is neither fear nor shame in it. If Congressmen failed in the 
elections the Government would tell the world that our claim for independence is 
a sham. If three crores of voters are reached by the Congress, there can be 
nothing more conducive to mass contact.” Ha appealed to those, who had votes, to 
give it to the Congress. The Maharashtra had proved its strength by mating a 
success of the Faizpur session. Let the country prove its strength by voting for 
the Congress. 

Mr. Q-angadkarrao Deshpa7ide^ seconding the resolution, said that it was for 
those who opposed the Congress to prove how to help India by working the consti- 
tution. The Congress should create an atmosphere on the first of April for wrecking 
the Act. What all should concentrate upon was to wreck the constitution, wnich 

S erpetuated slavery. The Congress was an organisation which from Dadabhoy 
Taoroji to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had been built up by sacrifices. It should be 
unnecessary for the Congress to ask for the votes of electors. As regards the charge 
of irreligion against the Congress, could they show better hands than Pandit 
Malaviya ? Even when a Congress Government came, it would not interfere with 
religion. The Congress had only one enemy and that was the man who kept India 
under foreign domination. 

Mr. K, M. Jedhe supported the resolution which was passed. 

Other Resolutions 

The resolutions on Hartal on April 1, 1937, and the Coronation were put from tho 
Chair and passed. 

The invitation from Gujarat to hold the next session there was accepted. 

Babu Eajendra Prasad^ in a speech thanking the Reception Committee on behalf 
of the Working Committee, ‘began reminding them how ten months ago Mr. Nehru 
came back and took up the Presidentship of the Congress with enthusiasm. They 
were looking forward to the day when he would be not only the Pz’esident of the 
Congress, but of the whole country. The speaker congratulated Mr. Shankarrao Deo 
and Mr. Dawrano and their associates on the success of the session. The Maharashtra 
had set before them a great example of discipline and organisation. 

Mr. M, 8. Alley hoped that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would bo tho first President 
of tho Indian Republic. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru associated himself with the tributes paid to Mr. Bhankorrao 
Deo and others of the Receptiou Committee. Someone had remarked that he (Mr. 
Nehru) was the spoilt child of the Congress, It was a correct statement, IIow 
could he help being spoilt when they all made every effort to spoil him. 

Mr. Nehru proceeded to point out that the greatness of great loaders was the 
result of the support that the people united to give them. He was pleased with 
tho discipline and order with which so many thousands had conductediithemselves 
at the session. If thoy could utilise this discipline and order and work for Swaraj, 
what a great thing it would be ? 

Mr, Shafikerrao Deo thanked all organisers and workers and particularly those 
who first refused to give the land for holding the session. “Yande; Mataram” was 
sung next and the session concluded amidst enthusiastic sconos. 



The Flag Salutation Ceremony 

Scenes of tense drama' marked the Flag Salutation'ceremony held at the Tilak Nagar, 
Faizpur on the morning of the 27th. December 1936, before the Congress Session 
commenced. 

The torch which had been brought by relay from Bombay and the flag were 
handed to Mr. Nehru who stood on the platform at the foot of the flag staff, a trim 
straight figure easily distinguishable among other leaders grouped about him. “Yande 
Mataram” was sung and the flag was hoisted amidst cheers, which had hardly 
died down when the crowd in one corner got out of hand. A man fainted and he was 
brought near the flagstaff. Hero, there was an immediate rush to see what had 
happened. 

Mr. Nehru imperiously descended from the platform and ordered back Itlie crowd. 
Those within hearing immediately obeyed but the vaster crowds all round the 
enclosure were unmanageable. Yolnnteers rushed about frantically trying to restore 
order. Mr. Nehru was in the thick of it, apparently angry at the sight of some 
volunteers using sticks to keep back the pressing crowds. 

Mr. Nehru got back to tho platform and cast his eyes round apparently to see if 
there was sufficient order among the crowd for him to make a speech. But there 
was no indication that the crowd would settle down to hear him. Ho, therefore, 
passed out of the enclosure accompanied by other leaders to the intense disappoini- 
mout of tho concourse. 

M. Gandhi's Speech at the Exhibition 

Crowds, which came to hear Mr. Nehru and were going away disappointed, wore 
rewarded by a glimpse of Mr. Gandhi as ho wont into the exhibition grouuas and 
at least 10,C)00 of them gathered inside to hoar him make one of his most powerful 
speeches of rocaut years, Mr. Gandhi at tho outset said that the reason for holding 
a meeting inside tho exhibition grounds was in order to enable them to 
look round the exhibits, “If to-day, we havo gained strength to hold the Congress 
session in a village, we must have increased strength in coming years. The rush in 
Tilak Nagar is so great that tho Recoption Committoo is requesting people to return 
to tlioir homes, as it is impossible to meet the reij^uiroments of the vast influx of 
people. They hope, with God’s grace, to manage, in the coming two or throe days.’^ 

Speaking of the birth and growth of the Kliadi movement in India, Mr. Gandhi 
said that it had slowly developed during tho past twenty years. “I had said through 
spinning you could wm Swaraj. People thought that it was sheer madness to say so. 
After the experience of these 20 years, I realise and the country would have 
realised that it was not madness. ^Ye have declared that no outside power can rule 
us and that we must be our owu Govarnmont. All of us should bo happy. None 
should starve. Getting a piece of bread alone is not happiness. Happiness involves 
getting all things necessary for living comfortably. After independence, our men and 
womeu should bo beautifully clothed. You will bo surprised to see from the exhi- 
bition how in the olden days Kbadi was prepared and worn. 

"We must improve our economic conditions, side by side with improving our 
political conditions. India should have a home-made constitution and not 
a constitution imposed from the outside. The various countries in the world havo 
their own systems of government. Whom shall wo follow V Our political setting 
should be Indian. We don'r want a model of the British Parliament or Russia or 
Portugal or Germany or Italy. I cannot speak of Spain, for it is in the throes of 
a struggle. 

“My conception of freedom is essentially Indian. If you ask how we will run 
our Government, I cannot tell you here and now, although at the Round Table 
ConferencG I said I can give an Indian constitution to-day. Then I had the Congress 
constitution in mind, a constitution in the development and powth of which I had 
a hand. Under my Swaraj, even foreigners can live if only they respect our flag. 
My independeuce is for all. 

“I tell my Socialist friends, ‘You axe not talking anything new’. Our ancesloi’vS 
always said this is God’s earth. If is neither of the capitalists nor of zamindars 
nor of anybody. It belongs to Goped (God) who reared cows. It is his, who is a 
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cowherd. Neither Raja nor Zamindar can say it is his. Eventually, evon oar body 
is not oar own. The only thing eternal is the soul. 

“Apart from politics and economics, there are two other things which we should 
attend to— social and moral ^[ucstioas. We should perfect them also. We have to 
develop them in this country and not follow others. Our approach to this question 
must be legitimate and non-violent. When you say you believe in God, something 
religious comes into it. Even if everything goes and the world is destroyed, one 
thing will remain. That is Truth. 

“In the Dharma of my conception, there is no place lor quarrel between Hindus 
and Mussulmans and Sikhs and Mussalmans. 1 am talking about Dharma, which is 
above all this and without which nothing is possible. It is our duty to believe in 
that Power which shapes our destinies without which nothing can move. According 
to me, if wo perfect this, we will get Swaraj, Poorna Swaraj and Ramraj.” 

Referring to Congress Parliamentary activities, Mr. Oandhi said, “For the parlia- 
mentary programme only a few are required. Only a few hundred need attend to it. 
Those going to the legislatures are our servants. It is our duty to give them an order. 
The most that we^uan do for them is to cast our votes in their favour, since they 
are Congressmen. 'T do not know how many of you have votes, but I may tell you 
that I have no vote. The Government will ask mo if I was sentenced to six years. 

I will say ‘yes’ and they will not include me in the voters’ list ! 

I would like to know whether you would liks me to join the throe and a half 
crores or voters or the remaining thirty-ono and a half crores of people without 
the vote ?” 

Here Mahatma Gandhi paused for an answer to his question and the answer 
came from many around him, “We want you for the thirty-one and a half crores.” 

“You know better how many of the three and a half crores can get into the legis-- 
latures,” said Mr. Gandhi. “Only a few hundred. Everyone seems to be anxious to 
go. There seems to be a regular competition as to who should go there. I have heard 
that there arc disputes in certain provinces, I have been told of dissatisfaction 
among many Congressmen regarding the parliamentary programme. What is there 
to quarrel about V I do not see anything in it. Those who enter the legislatures in 
the name of the Congress will have to carry out the directions given by the Congress. 
Otherwise they will have to leave the Congress. I assure you that I still hold that 
nothing can bo got from the legislatures.” 

“Tho only good part of parliamentary work is that you can demonstrate that the 
Congress is no party to the ordinance rule. One thing will not happen easily. No one 
will order .Tawaharlal Nehru to be hanged because he delivered a stirring speech at 
Lucknow. It may still happen, but it will not happen with our own signatures. It 
may be moved that Subhas Bose should bo sot free. It may or may not be possible, 
but Congressmen will try to achieve that— to got Subhas at least released. We will 
«top the boast that Indians are associated with arrests or floggings and the despatch 
of prisoners to the Andamans will be slopped.” 

Contimiing, Mr, Ga?idhi said, “There is ordinance rule in India to-day and 
similarly there is ordinance rule inside tho Congress. Those who are in the 
Congress and follow the Congress and work in the name of the Congress will Jiavo 
to implicitly carry out the directions given by tho Congress. What did Jawaharlal 
do at Lucknow ? He carried out the orders of the Congress. I know that Jawaharlal 
would not only enter jails again, but also mount tho scaffold with a smile on his 
face, if that was the command of the Congress to him. I am very confident of 
that. What can you get by entering legislatures ? Subhas Chandra Bose, I hear, 
is standing as a candidate. If all vote for him, it is possible he may be released 
from detention but I cannot vouchsafe for it. 

“Wo have lost our freedom step by step. It began with our giving up 
spinning. I do not blame the Britisher for it. We gave up spinning and began 
importing cloth from Lancashire, where not a single piece of yai-n was being 
produced before. I maintain that we can get our freedom through spinning. Is 
there anyone who can show another way consistent with our principles of Non- 
violence and Truth by which we can win back our freedom ? If I am convinced 
that the method shown is consistent with the principles of Truth and Non- 
violence, I am to-day prepared to publicly state that. I was a mad man and I 
shall leave off spinning and I will no longer lay any stress on it and I shall 
become a slave to the person who shows me tho method. But so far no one has 
come forward with any new method. We have lost indepondonco through giving 
up spinning and we shall win it back through spinning. 
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''If W 0 have lost our freedom, the responsibility for it is more ours than the 
Britishers. Since the East India Company landed in India, unemployment has 

consistently grown and we have become so lethargic that many think that it is our 

right to be unemployed. If we stick to the principles of Truth and Non-violence, 
the only way in which the unemployed can earn their living is by spinning and 

not by selling toddy or opium. I am confident that if every Indian realises the 

importance of spinning and khadi, then Swaraj will bo at our doors and there 
will no longer be any need for parliamentary programme.” 

Mr. Gandhi then referred to the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans and 
deplored the recent happenings in Bombay. He said. “What is it that you have been 
seeing about the relationship between the two ? Go to Bombay and you will see the 
Saitan Raj there. I gave a programme for Hindn-Muslim uuity. Has it been achieved 
in full ? 1 gave you a programme for the removal of TJntouchability. I wanted Caste- 
Hindus to remove from their brains the very idea of Untouchability. Have they done 
it ? Of course, recently the young Ruler of Travancore had lifted the ban on Harijans. 
It was, certainly, praiseworthy, but what about Caste-Hindus all over the country ? I 
had asked students to leave schools and colleges and asked lawyers to leave law courts 
and legislators the Councils. Have you carried out those ? " I gave you in simple 
language a dynamic programme. I am asked why I, who was always opposed to 
the Council-entry programme, blessed it in 1934 both at Ranchi and Patna. T am a 
realist. I thought as a realist that it was necessary for me to bless the Council-entry 
programme then.” 

Mr. Gandhi explaining the importance of the Oharka said that it was like the sun 
of the solar system and the village industries were plauets. 

Warming up, Mr. Gandhi said, “It is not a big thing for 35 crores of people to 
throw a stone each and finish the few lakhs of Britishers in this country. What 
sort of a freedom would that be ? What will God say if we win our freedom that 
way? He will certainly not like it. We are Satyagrahis and we will not do anything 
of that sort. 

“Many might be doubtful about my strength and capacity. They possibly think, 
"What has this old man got ? Let me assure you I am filled with the same strength 
and energy that I had years ago. Is there any issue ou which I can go to jail ? 

Show that and I will go. I am even prepared to mount the scaffold, if there is an 
occasion, I feel the same about Jawaharlal. I can assure you that I feel confident that 
Jawaharlal would mount the scaffold, if India’s freedom needed it. Where is then the 
necessity for us to go to Lord Linlithgow and the British Parliament ? They will 
come to us. 

“During my stay at Sheogaon I have been visualising the stato when Lord 
Linlithgow will come to the Congress and declare that ho was sorry for the 

wrong impression he had about the Congress and Congressmen. He would say, 1 
am sorry for the wrong impression we formed of you. We thought that you were 
terrorists and violent people, ^ but wo have now realised that you are really non- 
violent’. Lord Linlithgow will then ask us whether he and his men could stay 

in India or whether we want them lo leave by the next boat. Wo will say, “There 
is no need for you people to go. India is a vast country. You and your people 
can stay comfortably, provided you accommodato yourself to our conditions hero. 
We do not want any immigration laws.’ 

“I am not saying this sitting in a drawing room. I an declaring it in an open 
meeting whore there are press representatives, who will convey it to the proper 
quarters.” 

Concluding Mr. Gandhi said, “I do not know whether I will be able to meet 
you and address you next year. Not that I am on a death-bed but I am nearer 
death than naany of you and one cannot say what will happen during the next year.” 
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The National Liberal Federation 


18th. Session — Lucknow — 29th. & 3lst. December 1936 

The Welcome Address 

The iStlu soBsiuii of tlio National Liberal Fodoratioa met at Lucknow on th.o 29th. 
December 1936 in tlio hoautifnlly docoratetl Oanapat Memorial Hall under the 
prositlency of tiir Cowaaji Jahangir. 

Aftor llio singing of '^Bandemataram” and prayor, the Reception Committee Chair- 
man, Baja iSir Haaipal boiug absent owing to indisposition, his welcome ad- 

dress was read by Mr. H. P. Andrews Diiboy, on being called upon to do so by the 
acting Chairman, "Thakur Jluiuiman ISmgh. The following is the text of the address : — 

It was twelve years ago that a session of tlio Federation was held in this city 
under the presidentship of our distinguished countryman and now my friend and 
fellow-citiJiieni Dr. L\iriiiijai)ye, of the same province from which our President-elect 
hails. Several faces familiar to ns at that session wo now sadly miss. In. the pre- 
sent lempor of this country ami world as a whole sane middle opinion ropresoiited 
by Liberalism is unfortunately at a discount. Broadly speaking, the upper ten and 
the lower million are arrayed in mutual conflict in the serried ranks of fascism and 
communism. Democratic countries headed by England are a fortunate exception. In 
our own land the poverty of the masses and the discontent of the classes have 
conspired to make the now Congress— 1 advisedly say ^^new” as 1 see in it no linea- 
ments of the Congress with whudi we were familiar— with its slogans of separation 
from Euglaml, duect action and socialism, mure popular than is good for the 
onltii'cd jirogross of the country. And wo hud this answered by the regrettable 
tendency ol a sod ion of the propertied classes to rally round the banner ol the 
bureaucratic goverimieiit ami act as its subsidiary allies. The result is that our 
organisation is not as large and does not make as stirring a iiopular ap- 
peal as we could all wisli it did. Htill, 1 am glad that our party is by uo moans 
stagnant. U would nut be Liberal if it was. Bleadily, if rather 'slowly, the class to 
wliiuli I belong has been realising the unwisdom of leniaiiung isolated or merely hang- 
ing on to the coat-tails of the Govurumout and is gradually coming forward to 'take its 
place in public organisations and among public workers, with the result that to tliLs 
session oi the Federation at Liiokiiow n iiolowortliy contribution has been made by 
taluddar.s and othur landlords. Prosoutly L shall have more to say on this point 

I will not detain you with criticism of the new constitution that is partly going to 
come into force in April ue.v't. That task has boon done more than once and b^y more 
jjiborals than one with great, ability and at considerable length. At this stage it is of 
no advantage for us to point out the dcfecls and objectionable features of the new 
constitution. They are many as well as serious. But wo have to reeogni:«C3 
the logic of iiocom})lished facts uud proceed now to oousidor what our 
public iluty reipiiros at the present stage. Elections to the first provincial legislative 
assomblios and coimoils under the new constitution aro in progress, Every party in 
the country is taking keen interest in them. No lougor is there any wild talk of 
boycott of the legislatures. ITor the time being at any rate, non-co-oporation has 
become a memory of the past. The monopolists of patriotism are engaged at the 
present moment not in hatoliiug sohemos of triple boycott or mass civil disobedience 
but in trying to get into the legislatures in numbers as large as possible. They 
continue to mutter the accents of wreckers, and it may bo that if they had the 
power they woulil proceed to put their threats into execution. But, fellow-LibcralK, 
every studout of the new Government of India Act knows very well or ought to 
know tiiat it is proof against tactics of wrecking. I assume that this tall talk of 
wrecking followed by visionary eonstiiuont assembly, is merely intended to mislead 
the unfortunately uuinstructod electorate into the fond belief that Oongrossmcri nr(3 
a species of humanity dilterent from the rest of us and they have some occult means 
of achieving the impossible. The strong probability is, us; has been abundantly 
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demonstrated by oar experience of the activities of Congress members in various 
legislative bodies daring the last thirteen years, that once they are there they will 
be very maoh like other nationalist members, save for noise and bombast, and also 
periodical staging of walks-out •, that once the elections are over they are likely to 
seek the co-operation of persons and parties now ostentatiously condemned and that 
they will be interested in exploring the possibilities more of office than of destruction. 

I am frightened less by their election talk than by the foundations they are laying 
of a class war which will ruin both the classes and the masses and may only be of 
advantage to a third party. I was among those who had hoped that in the presence 
of a grave national crisis wiser counsels would prevail with Congressmen and they 
would make common cause with all other nationalists in the country in order to 
minimize harm and to extract the maximum good that even an unsatisfactory consti- 
tution could be made to yield in favourable oircumstauoes, I have been disappointed. 
This being so I had hoped that all non-Congress sections of society would realise the 
necessity of averting public mischief in the way of socialistic programmes, ill-consi- 
dered and undigested, the one certain effect of which will be still further to accen- 
tuate divisions among a people already more than sufficiently disunited. Here, too, 
I must confess to a sad sense of disappointment. Instead of non-Congressmen 
seeking means of unity among themselves, a section of them, at least iu these pro- 
vinces, has been casting wistful glances at the authority which bestows patronage, 
and has formed a new organization which is encouraged by Government but eyed 
with distrust by the majority of independent-minded men. 

It is my deliberate conviction that the Liberal Party is the only party which may 
be joined by the land-lords if they wish that they should play their part iu the poli- 
tics of the country. The Liberal Party stands for the legitimate rights of all. It 
strives to give full scope to every interest, every class and every community to pur- 
sue the path of orderly progress and advancement equally in matters social, economic 
and political, always keeping in view the advancement of the political freedom of the 
Motherland. A political party which has such principles cannot do any harm to any 
section of our countrymen. Those landlords who think that the Liberal 
Party is opposed to their legitimate interests are wrong. It is a party whose portals 
are ever open to landlords, tenants, industrialists and persons of all professions and 

of every stratum of society. By joining it people can settle their differences and 

bring about union amongst the aitferent classes for the achievement of the common 
goal. Legitimate rights in land should be shared by landlords and tenants alike, 

without this the peaceful progress of neither will be possible. The best advantage 

that the landlords can derive from being members of the Liberal Party is that they 
will come in close contact with the best brains of the country and the intelligentsia in 
general. This will have the effect of liberalizing their parochial views and widening 
their political horizon and it will turn their thoughts to higher ideals instead of limi- 
ting them to their petty self-interest. 

I am surprised that the Government looks askance at the Liberal Party which has 
the mo.st honest intentions to serve the country and in no true souse unfriendly to 
it. It seeks to reform and not to subvert oi overthrow it. Its attitude is always dis- 
criminating. When it critibises Government policies and measures, it does so iu the 
spirit of the physician who gives unpleasant medicine.s to heal and not to kill. But 
if the Congress is perverse at one end, the Government is blind at the other. It 

favours parties created and in existence chiefly to flatter the Government and bask 

in the sunshine of its favour. These, it thinks, are its real well-wishers. Yet at least 
some members of such parties have been and arc known to keep on terms with 
Congress— of course taking care all the whilo that their official patrons are kept 
ignorant of their secret doing— the moment it was thought to be going strong, I can 
not understand the Government’s attitude as it is a body of highly intelligent and 
instructed men, except by reference to their love of flattery and a selfish desire to 
continue to be our master as the real ruling authority behind a facade of apparently 
constitutional devices. This is against all of their own professions. I have two things 
to say of this, The first is that we will not have it. We will not tolerate any more 

of domination. The second is that it is opposed to the best interests of the British 

connection with India. In a long view such an attitude is tantamount to Empire- 
wrecking. The Liberal Party wants political regeneration by constitutional means unlike 
the Congress which is desirous of creating a revolution and upsetting the whole fabric 
of society and government. The policy of the Congress if carried out cannot but be 
disastrous to the Motherland. It can only bring chaos out of which it will be very 
.^difficult to evolve an orderly government. 
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The Presidential Address 

tliu woluoma spwtitjli, Sir Cotoasjee Jehangir delivered his presidential 
Auuress. At the outset Str Cowasiee gave a brief isuvvey of^tho developments of political 
though^t anrl action during the latter part of the British connection in India and the 
of the Liberals in India’s national awakening. He next reviewed the two 
vr Movements laiiuchod by the (Jongrossiwith their ‘^disastrons” results. 

Tie then said 

“Onco the Congress cluoideil to • accept office, tlie diHeronces between the two 
schools of progressive thought will tend to be between ideals, and will tond to dis- 
appear with regard to immediate and practical politics. There can be no difference in 
pur desire to seo that such vast problems as unemployment are solved, and that 
bettor conditions with regard to sanitation and medical relief are available for all our 
Itooples, whotlier they aro industrial workers or agriculturists. SVhile strongly 
opposed to communistic principles, wo would, by all meaus in our power, support the 
Kind ainl character of socialism adopted in England within the last fifty years.” 

“W u have buioi iiharactcri.sod ^ as cowards and men and women are afraid to 
undergo the hardships and suffering which fell to the lot of Oongros.smou engaged 
ftr action. We liavo always repudiated Iheso baso allegations and insinuations, 
vvo have always been of the opinion that those methods retarded the political pro- 
gress of India, and we aro still of this belief. Within a short timo, thoro arose 
diUeroiices of opinion among.st Oongrossmoii in connection with tho cinestion of 
Counoil-entry, and the beginning of 1924 saw Congressmen in the Assembly and in 
1 10 Councils under tho banner of tho Swaraj Party, and to this day they form tho 
Opposition in the Assembly. 

HV'e have always stood for Dominion iStatus as a practical and feasible goal of our 
ambition. The Congress raised the banner of independence which the orthodox Con- 
gressmen refused to acknowledge. The Congress adopted direct methods of action 
which they have ^ now suspended, while wo continue to boliovo in constitutional 
methods of agitation, as expounded and followed by the founders of the Congress. 

“But now, unfuitunaloly, the dilToroucos betwotni us are widening. We have, from 
the very boginuiug, advocated a policy of getting into the legislatures an djtaking oEho'e. 
Wo consider boyi’.ott of tho legislatures most detrimental to tho interests of our 
country. Tho Congress started boycotting tiio Legislatures in 1919, and have 
since changed their miuds on more than ono oe-casiou. To-day, most unfortunately 
for tho country, they have not decided upon any settled policy. They have dooidod 
upon capturing tho Legislatures at tho next oUietiou.s, but tlioy hesitate to commit 
themselves on iTio priuciplo of taking otlicu. There can bo no doubt about the 
serious diilorencos of opinion that exist among tliomselves. Although this may be 
no business of ours, It alTocts us every vitality, being just before the general 
elections. All candidates are not committed ono way or tho other. This is most 
unfair to the olectorato. ISuch a state of affairs would not bo tolerated in any 
e.ountry where the electorate was trained to a souse of responsibility. It is felt that, 
advantage of a first election on a much wider franchise, tlio most important 
political party in the country, eonfident of its] popularity, troats tho olectorato with 
contompt. flnablo to come to a decision on a vital issue, duo to differoneos amongst 
themselves, they postpono decision until aftor tho elections. Thus those of the 
electorate who are delinitcly against tho aeoeptanco of oHioo can vote for the 
Oougross candidato, imping that tho Party will decide for non-aceeptauee, while 
Congressmen in favour of acceptance can also vote for the same candidate, Uopiug 
that their point of view will finally prevail. This is surely a unitiuo form of demo- 
cracy ! In short, they state ; “Vote for us, as the most important political party in 
tho country, but wo will decide what ■wo shall dOj-^it is no business of yours ! 

Wo treat tho electorate wiili much greater respect. Wo lay our cards on the 
table, wo clearly state that wo aro strongly of opinion that the party with the 
majority in tho Logislatures should take oflice, and we fervently hope tliat bettor 
counsels will prevail, with the result there will bo found in every logislaturo iu 
India good men ami true, willing to slioulder responsibilities and disuharge their 
duty m tho best interests of their eouiitry. Our advocacy of the aceotitaiico of 
oITico does not, by any moans, imply our satisfaction with tho Governmeui of India 
Act of 3035. It lias oven been said that tho Liberals wore the strongest critics of 
tho future constitution. We have, year in and year out, drawn attention to its 
shortcomings, and I may, therefore, bo permitted to point out in a few words somo 
of our main objoctions which have met with no redress. 
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“I am perfectly aware of the criticism of those of our eouutrymon who are 
against acceptance of office. They doubt the utility of becoming Ministers when the 
most important Government servants are recruited by another authority and will 
constantly look to that other authority for redress against supposed grievances. This, 
it is said, must lead to defiance, lack of authority and a failure to eifoctivoly carry 
out policies that may be decided by Ministers. I admit that, m theory, these objec- 
tions are valid and that to some may even appear insurmountable. But I have 
ali’eady onoe publicly said that I personally believe that these very officers, when 
put to the test, will be found prepared to carry out, loyally and conscientiously, tho 
policies of the Governments of tho Provinces, It will be for the Ministers to exact 
discipline and loyalty ; but if experience shows that, even after making rcasonalde 
demands, such as would be made by Ministeis in any country under _a democratic 
form of Government, Government servants do not respond, although dismissal may 
not be possible, the remedy for the Minister is his own resignation. Sucli exposures, 
if unhappily they are necessary, will much more quickly tend to an amendment of 
the Act than non-acceptance of office.” 

Referring to what they would do or what they ^vould expect others to do who 
are returned to the legislatures he said : ^^First and foremost, we would make 
strenuous attempts to secure an early revision of the new Constitution with a view 
to attainment of Dominion Status at the carhest possible dato, "We would insist 
upon the resignation of Ministers, if the safeguards of Reserved Po^vurs are exorcised 
unreasonably or arbitarily for interference w'lth the responsibility of Ministers, or 
if the Governor-General or Governois act against the spirit of the Constitution. 

would encourage, by every means in our power, the Swadeshi moycmoiil, 
and would see to it that our people supported national enterprises in ilie fields of 
banking, insurance and shipping and assist in the maunfacture of goods most suit- 
able to our climatic conditions, and make our country, so far as it is jicssililo, self- 
sufficient. We would give every support, as we have always done, to tho removal 
of untouchability. This question has for years formed a prominent plank of our 
platform, and we can point to the efforts of several members of our party who 
devote their lives to social work. While respecting tho feelings of some of the 
orthodox sections in India, trust that within a very few years, there will bo none 
in this country who will continue to deprive a large section of thoir countrymen of 
the common rights of citizenship and condemn them to a social order carrying with 
it degrading social conditions and a stigma of inferiority. Wo would also support 
legislation having for its object the improvement of the condition of the agriculturists.” 

Sir Caivasji next referred to the Congress President’s views and said : ““I have 
already stated that our differences with the Congress have been widened, since they 
are unable to decide on the all-important question of “acceptance of office. Bui oiir 
differences with a certain section of the Congress led by its President are much 
more fundamental. I had occasion some months ago to strongly criticise the school 
of thought to which he belongs. '■Agitation under pretence of reform, with a view 
to overturn revealed truth and order, is the worst kind of mischief.’ Since then, the 
Congress Manifesto, seeking support for the Congress candidates at tho next General 
Elections for the Provincial Legislatures, has seen the light of day. It appears to 
me to be an illogical compromise between two divergent schools of thought. One 
'would refuse to enter the Legislatures, because they see no hope of a communistic 
system of Goyernment for this country developing through a constitution based oil 
democratic principles. They would have no connection with the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, not because the country cannot attain a standard of Government, as free, 
as independent, as capable of serving the best interests of tho country as any Gov- 
ernment in tho world, but because there are none or very few ohances*^ of the country 
obtaining a system of Government which Russia once thought would work with success. 
Herein lies the reason for a certain section of the Congress refusing to accept office.” 

Dealing with the question of Indians ovoi'seas, the President said: “On no ques- 
tion of national importance does one observe such a marked unanimity of opinion 
among all shades of political thought in India as on this question,— a question which 
has been associated in the minds of us all with mixed feelings of resentment and 
concern at the systematic disregard of our brethren abroad. Whether it is South 
Africa or Kenya ; Zanzibar or Fiji ; Tangayika £or Malay, there is tho same tale of 
deiiberate inroads on their economic privileges, and of an enhancement of thoir poli- 
tical and economic disabilities. 

“The general desire on the part of the white settler to discriminate racially by a 
series of legislation of economic nature, ostensibly intended to benefit the natives 
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wli()SO inturosts aro supijosoil to bo pararaoiiiit, but iuvaviably uimod ai squcozm^' 
Tuluaus out of tlioir lawul piirsiiitvS iu tlioso farilimir parts uE tho British 

Oommon-woulth, is intoiisifioa day by day. To thoso soro snots of tfuj 

iv-ll ■ muro aro now likuly to bo added, Cuyloii and Burma. 

AVithui tho brief sjiaco of this address, 1 can only deal with 'the most saliont 
roatures of those [jrobloms, ami if I do not mention griovauees of Lidiaus 

111 othiu’ parls of the world, it may iioL i>e presiiineil that they do not oxist. ThfJ 
historv of Indians, ill South Afriea is a history of an anti-Indian, diseriminatiory 
logiKljitioa to whieli lliore seems no end. The iirinciples of presidential and commer- 
i!i!i si^gregalion, of which the Asiatio Land IVnnre Act of tho Union of South Africa 
IS hut oue_ c.'cample, continues to prevail with tho same persistonoo. Tho Union 
Nutnl) Ac,t IS aiiotlKU' example. Differontial truatraeut in matters of trading licenses 
IS lucted nut to Indians iu Natal and tho Transvaal. Acquisition of Immovable [iro- 
perty in tlie Tiansvaiil by Indians is forbidden except in certain unfavourable loca- 
tiniis, and they are snbjecrcd to the rigorous jirovisious of the Bold Law. Even now 
emnls are made by those opposed to Indian aspirations further to restrict the eco- 
nomic and i;iu;ial privileges of Indians. One soe.s no hope in tho near futuro of see- 
ing our brethren ni this part of the Emjnre relioved of the disabilities wliieli thi‘. in- 
genuity of the white settler has, during tho last two deoatles auil more, imposeil on 
^ shape of legislative and administrative iliseriminiition. 

‘h Transvaal Asiatic Jjaud Tenure Amendment Act 

(UMb) giving Imruius some rights of ownin'ship in certain mining areas. Tho one re- 
deeming feature of this situatifm was the recent good-will delegaiinn to India who 
have earned with them happy memories of their sojourn hove. We trust the resul- 
uig sjunpathy will Iiij(|) them to pleail for tln^ removal of the apparent disabilities of 
juili-lndiau legislation which has noithor tho sanctity of equity, nor the basis of 

logic and not even the saving grace of honest coucorn for the native interest 

‘ Kenya Colony is another big problem. I need not go into tho full details of dis- 
pules on all issues relating to fraiiehise, segregation, grants and transfers in the iligli- 
lands nr tho (soutrol of jmmigvation. But I desire to draw your attention to tho legis- 
lal’um passi'd hy the Kenya Government in tiie teeth of opposition from the Konya, 
nidiau cummunity which ostensildy seeks to improve the quality of stable commodi- 
ties oi the Colony ami regulate the jiayment in cask to the iialivc )>ro(lncer. This it> 
eommercial discnniinatiuu against Indians in a new guise. The real object is to ros- 
t net trailing iieiiyities by a liiamsiiig and marketing system, so that transactions in 
iqieeuied eonunodities could be entered into only liy liceaseil ilealers, and that too at 
ajipointi'd ^ places only. There^ is absolute discreliuii vested in the oflieials as to the. 

grant of licenses, and an Indian injured by a refusal of licuuso has no right of 

redress. ^ 

“Coming to Zanzibar, you are all aware how the six anti-Iudian decrees of dune 
LMa, rushed through tho legislature of the Zanzibar Proteetoruto within fourteen 
days, had drastically affected the fortunes of 14,600 Indians deponilent on the clove 
trade. IJnelly, tho effect of that discriminatory legislation is to oust Indians from 
tho ulove traile hy the imposition of a heavy iiconse fee ranging from Rs. 2, OCX) 
upwards by creating t,Iic Clove Growens* Association by regulating clove exports, and 
thus mquopehslng tlie clove trade iu the hands of a few fortunate Europeans. Added 
to this IS the prohibition of land rlienation. So far the relations of tho Arab 
cultivators and Indian traders wore friendly. The legislation was undortakou with 
tho ostensible object of prevoutiug transfer of land from tho Arab cultivator to tho 
uduin uou-ugriculturist. The Bartlett-Last Report on which the doerocs have been 
hasod deelared lliat the alionaiion was so alarming that agricultural interests of tho 
would be affected. It is interesting to note that a commission with an 
pflicial majority, iirosidcd over by tho Chiof Justice has since then held that there 
IS no foundation for that finding, There has also been a moratorium in force for 
two years, preventing Imlians from foreclosing. The situation now is that tho Binder 
Imjuiry has been institutod to examine the effect of this legislation on Indians. 

With regard to the Fiji Islands, which have an Indian population of 70,000, wo 
hiul the samo story repeated in a different form. In 1929, by Letters Patent, the 
riji Legislative uouucil was established. Throo Indian members demanded a common 
.olectoral roll, and rosiguod when tho request was not conceded. In 1032, there was 
a fresh election when two Indians entered tho Council but resigned on tiie same 
issue, Now under tlio now Constitution, the Eizi Council will be composed of 31 
members, in which there will be an official block of 16, tho remaining 15 nou-onieiul 
seats being divided equally between Indian, Fijians and Europeans, Tho Fijian 
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poijiilation ia about 60,000 and European number only 4,000. With the official block 
siding with the Europeans, Indians in Fiji have a poor ohance of having their 
grievances redressed. There is also no security of land tenure, as the Indian agri- 
culturist here cannot hold land permanently, but has to enter into a 25- year leaso. 
This means trouble at every renewal, especially if the Indian farmer has spent money 
in land improvement. 

“Coming nearer home, one finds the question of Indians in Ceylon fast bo 
coming a complicated issue. The Government of India havo their Agent in Ceylon. 
The main disj3ute centres round the question of fixing a standard of minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers, and with it, closely associated, is the problem of 
immigration, as it affects the standard of living which is now being examined by 
the Immigration Commission. Though in 1927j by the enactment of the Indian 
Jjabour Ordinance, minimum wages were fixed in 1931 the same wore reduced, further 
decline in prices has precipitated the issue in viow of further likely reductions. 
However, the extremist element in Ceylon has adopted a hostile attitude and w^ould 
like to seo a check placed on Indian immigration of labour. 

“I may here briefly refer to Malay which has a population of 6,24,000 Indians 
aad where the trouble is much the same. Indian labourers employed on rubber 
estates and elsewhere are subjected to a standard Wage Rate agreed upon by the 
Government of India and the Malay Government. These rates were reduced by 20 
per cent in 1920 in view of the acute economic crisis with whion the rubber trade 
was faced. This question is now occupying tlio attontion of the authorities, and we 
hope the ultimate solution will pave way for lasting settlement and economic peace. 

One of our most disiinguishod Liberals, the Right Hon ble Srinivasa Sastri is at 
present visiting that country to investigate the problems and I am sure you wouM 
like me to wish him on your behalf and my own, every suecoss in his mis.siou. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day— Lucknow— 31st. December 1936 

A large number of peasants and members of the Depressed Classes wore preseut 
at to-day's meeting of the Federation. 

After seven hours’ continuous siting, the Federation coucludeLl its session Uto 
in the evening, passing 14 resolutions unanimoubdy and deciding to hold the next 
session in Calcutta during the Christmas week of 1937. 

While considerable discussion marked the proceedings of the mooLing of the 
Subjects Committee yesterday, wherein draft resolutions underwent a change, tho 
proceedings of to-day’s open session went on smoothly, all resolutions being passed 
without a single dissentient voice. 

After passing resolutions moved from tho chair, condoling tho death of King 
George Y, rcgivUiug the abdication of King Edward YIIT, offoring homage to His 
Majesty King Gourge YI and regretting the Liberal Party’s losses, the Federaiion 
took up the resolution dealing with tho now constitution. 


The New Constitution 

The resolution reiterated the Federation’s considered opinion that tho cousUtution 
embodied in tho Government of India Act 1935 was extremely unsatisfactory and 
altogether unaoeptable. It was not merely utterly inadequate but retrogade in many 
respects and included features obnoxious to Indian national opinion. Nevertheless 
it had to^ be utilised to the best advantage of the people for the amelioration "of 
their social and economic condition and accelerating tho pace of further constitu- 
tional advance to the dominion status. Tho rosolution expressed the earnest hope 
that in the elections to the new provincial legislatures, the electors would return 
National candidates who would neither attempt the impossible nor be subservient 
to authority nor prefer .sectional interests to national, but who would do their best 
for the well-being and advancement of the people as a whole. 

The resolution opined that Governors are Provinces should not further whittle 
down such meagre concessions as the act bad made to the Indian demands but if 
the Governors used their powers so as to impede political or economic progress of 
the country, the Ministers should resign their offices. 
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Thii iVhuliitiqn further urf^ptl tliat no conoeseioii should be made io Princes in the 
i^ourse of ui^i^i»tiations now on as regards the establishment of the Federation 

winch was calculated to in('rease still more the powers of Princes at the sxnonse 
of tlio liMlorril Oovernmout. 

Mr. Vei^h at drama t^aatri, moving tho resolution, referred io the omission of 
Doinwiiou fcJtatus as the guul of India’s aspirations, in the Act. Ho said that there 
WLM'o various .safeguanis in tho Act for commercial interests and the servioes of 
Ih’itislim’s whi rli attituilu tho Libiu-als had so often criticised. 

Rolerring to the Doiigress, Mr. S.istri said that a large majority had come to tho oon- 
rhisiou that they must go to the Councils, They had kept the offtoo aoceptanoo issuo 
in ahoyanoii till after the elections. The Liberals’ attitude was clear for acceptance 
of ofTicos and tho pcjojiln now o|ipoHed to acceptance of oflices, wero those who 
carried Socialist pi'0|iag!Uidu in the country and who wero really in a hopeless mino- 
rity. He was sure that the vast majority on tho wdiolo, and in Madras particularly, 
would vote for oflice acceptance. The working of Reforms would go on morxily 
whihi attempts to wreck tlicm wtiuld throw power in the hands of the Government, 
and add to their wori-ies. On tho other hand, jC the wreckers succeed in their 
attempts, they would take centuries to achieve their end. Tho speaker warned that 
tho Governors of I^roviuccs should not interfere with the -work of Ministers and if 
they unnecessarily diil so, Ministers should resign. 

fiiHionding tho rosolution, Hr. Paranjpye said that it would be tho rosponsibility 
of Ministers to see that Geveraors did not thwart their progress, sinco tlioy would be 
responsible for any miscluof done and oousoiiuontly thoy should always carry their 
resignations in their pockets. Rut they should have no axe of their own to grind. 

The resolution was uuanimously passed. 

Economic Development 

Pandit TL Ktinzru moved a resolution that, in view of tho keenly distressing 
poverty of the mass of people in India and tho acute state of unemployment, 
specially among tho cd ueated middle-class, the Federation w'as convinced of the 
necessity of bold and far-reaching measures of social and economic amelioration 
which would rco oguise tho legitimate rights of all classes, buch measures alone 
would ensure ordered progress and avert anything in the nature of a revolution, 
flisastrous to all. The resolution emphasised the imperative need for tho widest 
diilusiDU of educati on, agricultural improvement, industrial dovolopmeut and commer- 
cial expansion. 

Pandit //. N. Kunzru emphasised the need for developing small indigenous 
industne.s, Villagers should bo strong to stand on their own feet and that could bo 
altained if thoy could understand how to cure it. This could be achieved by educa- 
tion. He pleaded the spread of educatieu and strongly deprecated tlio move to 
I’i'strict higher odueatioii. His party did not believe m making impossible siiggOH- 
lifins nor would it make suggestion.s that w ould result in class war. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, seconding, assured the house that Zamindars and Talukdais 
were willing to ooncodo legitimate rights to their tenants. He warned villagers 
a/»aiust high sounding promises of a certain party. The resolution was passed. 

Higher Education 

Another roselutiou adopted by the Fodm’ation viewed with concern the tondeucy 
manifosiod in certain (piarters to curtail opportunities available to tlio Indian youth 
for reooiving higher education. 

Speaking on the resolution, Sir Chimanlal Retalvad stated that the rostriction 
on lugher education were detrimental to British rule. If they wanted to restrict, 
the I’csult would be that instead of having educated uuornployod they would have 
uneducated unemployed. He pleaded for fostering now industrios and those that 
existed. 

Army Policy 

Mr, P. V. Bapm moved a rosolution by which ^tho Federation condemned Ihe 
coutinueii unresponsivenos.s of the Government to tho ropeutod demand for uatioua- 
lisatiou of the Army in India by rapid iucrease of tlio facilities for training of 
Indians as oillcers and tho gradual, but steady, reduction of the British garrison. 
The Government’s luifuvourablo attitude was more objoctionabln as the advance of 
India to self-government was held up on tho plea of the unreadiness of Indians to 
assume responsibility for the defence of tho country— unreadinm for which the 
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whole responsibility lay on the British Govornmenl, The resolution furllier iirg-ed 
that recruitment to the Army should be thrown oiion^ to all provinces and all com- 
munities, urged wider expansion ot the University Training Corps, strongly objoctod 
to the exclusion of Indians from the Auxiliary Force and rcalTirmod grave concern 
at the continued maintenance of military expenditure at a level which was neither 
just to the Indian tax-payer nor within his capacity to bear and \vhich further 
accounted for the present very high level of taxation and lack of funds for tiuanoing 
schemes of social reform and economic development. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru asked why the Govonimout wanted India to pay for their 
imperial designs. The larger burden^ should he borun by England. ITo pleaded for 
rapid development of social services in the country. 

Seconding, Mr. B. N, Ookhale urged an enquiry into the position in the Frontier 
Province. 

Indians Overseas 

The resolution on Indians Overseas (A) approciatod the friendly sentiments 
towards India expressed by the Parliamentary Delegates from the Union of South 
Africa, hoping that the Union Government would? take speedy and otTeelive steps to 
establish equal status of the resident Indian cumin unity (lij hoped that following 
separation, the Burma^ Indian population would bo enabled to continue to make its 
contribution to the stability and prosperity of Burma in collaboration with Burmese 
citizens, (0) regretted the separation of Aden from India, (D) regretted the evidence 
of strained relations between India and Ceylon (E) welcomed the appointment by the 
Government of India of agents in East Africa, Fiji British Pfuiaua, Trinidad and 
other British territories and (F) drew attention to the position of Indians in Malaya, 
Fizi, British Guiana and Trinidad, Kenya and Zanzibar. The resolution was moved ‘by 
Mr. N. C. Barucha. 


Repressive Laws 

Mr. P. N, Sapru moved another resolution, relating to repressive legislation and 
Andamans, It protested against the Criminal Law Amendment Act and several pro- 
viuoial Special Powers Act which continued to bo on the statute book and perpo- 
tAiated or prolonged extraordinary powers. The legitimate liberty of the Press and 
the public were seriously menaced by these Acts aud the Federation urged their im- 
mediate repeal. The Federation protested against the arbitrary use of the Sea Customs 
Act for proscription of books and also against the oontiuned detention, of suspected 
persons without trial, leading to widespread dissatisfaction, and urged the release or 
judicial trial of the detained persons. The resolution recorded the emphatic protest 
against the Government’s policy in reviving the Andamans as a penal settlement for 
political offenders, despite the assurances given by the Government of India. Tho con- 
ditions prevailing imthat penal settlement caused great hardshij) and umiocessaryisuffor- 
ing to the political prisoners and the Federation urged the necessity for immuiliate 
reversal of its present policy in this matter. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. P. N. Sapru said, that it time now that a 
measure which was thought to he of use 200 years ago was lepealed. DeltMiiiou 
without trial was a public scandal. No definite charges were made and detenus were 
afforded no opportunity to clear tlie charges against them. The Liberal Feileratioii 
could not remain silent on this matter of intorierenco with their liberties. Keeping 
politicals in the Andamans meant making them criminals. 

Mr. G. D. iShahane, seconding, said that they wore troatod as a oonuiry iiiulor 
martial law. Thore was also no reason for press laws being imposed them, 

The Federation also adopted a resolution coudemuing the observance of Untouch- 
ability and congratulated the Maharaja of Travancore m throwing open State Toraplo 
to all Hindus. 


Reform of Indian States 

Mr. C. T, Chintaviani movod the next 'resolution relating to tho reform of tho 
Indian States, -reaffirming complete .sympathy to the Federation with legitimate as- 
pirations of the people of the Indian States for civic and political liberties. The re- 
solution deeply regretted that no provision has been made in the now Oi)Vovuraent 
of India Act for election of the representatives of States coming to the Federal Legi.s- 
laturo or for recomition of the peoples’ fundamental rights of citizenship. It urged 
again that the Rulers of States should, without delay, concede to their subjects I right.s 
of security of person and property, liberty of speech and press, freedom of assnc.ia- 
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tion aud independent judiciary as well as a reprosentativo goyornmont, as prelude to 
rosp^onsiblo government. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. C. Y. Ohintamaui, who obsorvod that 
they were not amongst those who wished Rulers of States or landowners 
to bo wiped out of existence. Ho said true Swaraj was represented by 
tho States and they should bo maintained. Anybody who visited tho States would find 
the difference between them and British India, tlio latter having a mechanical word- 
ing. Ho said that Rulers as constitutional heads would bo firmer in their places than 
as despotic monarchs. He regretted that Rulers of States had worked in subservience 
to the Political Department of tho Government of ludia. lie hoped that wiser Rulers 
would move with the times. If there was growing discontent amongst tho poopio of 
a State the Ruler himself has to think for this position. Tho speaker was aware of 
Princes in the habit of saying in times of trouble that tho bulk of the population was 
contended but only a few discontonted persons were agitatiug but this had boon the 
shibboleth of despots of all times. This discontent was increasing. Tho poopio wore 
demanding more political rights. We, as friends of Instates, should advise them that 
they should steadily share political power with their subjects in a ro.sponsiblo 
Government. If rulers wanted to got on friendly with public men in British India, 
they should not hesitate to return a certain uumbor of their men in election, oven 
though by indirect election. If they did not concodo oven this, they would stand 
self-condemned. 

Mr. Chintamani thought that tho arraugements regarding Federation were so one- 
sided that non-representatives of Indian States would be able to nullify the work of 
representatives of British India, llo advised Rulers to open their eyes and listen to 
Indian leaders and concede tho elementary rights of free movement, speech and 
writing. He reminded Ruling Chiefs that in their hour of need in the past, men of 
British ludia had championed their cause as again st the British Oovernmont. 

The Federation also passed a resolution on tho necessity for far-reaohiag measures 
to be adopted for social and economic amelioration of ilxo country and recognising 
tho distressing poverty of the masses. It also urged the reform of the agrariau 
laws which would secure tho tenantry their logilimato rights, principally fixity of 
tenure and fair rents, tho embodiment of legislative enactment on the main princi- 
(dos of the land rovonue assessments in tho provinces where it had not boon done 
yet, relief from agricultural indebtedness and adoption of measures to chock further 
framentations and facilitate the consolidation of agricultural holdinjjs. 

The rosolutiou was passed and the Federation concluded. 


The Bombay Proriocial Liberal Conference 

The Welcome Addreii 

The Bombay Provincial Liberal Oouforence was liold at Bliolapur ou the 18th. July 
1936 under the presidency of Sir Cowasjee Johangir. Mr. M. S, Slrdur^ Ohairmau-of 
tho Reception Oemmittoe, welcoming the delegates to tho Oenforenee, said 

^Tt has boon well said that Liberalism is more an attitude of mind than an article 
of faith. Our party stands for an all-round progress of society along tho linos of 
of liberty, oguality and fraternity. It advocates equal opportunity to all without 
distinction of caste, creed or race. It fools a profound concern for tho suppressed, 
tho depressed and ths oppressed. It keeps its head severely above tho waterline of 
narrow communalism. Its outlook is always national.” 

‘‘The re-organisation of tho Liberal Party is necessary not only from the natural 
sense of self-preservation but also from the point of view of tho political education 
that wo can give to the masses if we make a concerted effort in that direction. 
Probably there is no other urgent need in the political field at present than the need 
to educate the masses politically. Democracy can never bo a success unless the 
masses are sufficiently politically educated. I will not be tolling you a now thing if 
1 wore to say that the Liberal Party, although it is an old party, with a splendid 
record and traditions, it has fallen on bad days now-a-days. It is not very well 
organised its branches are not fuuctiouing very efficiently. |Coasoqaontly the Liberals 
who were once upon a time an infiuential body exercising considerable intluence on 
the actions of the Government have been recently in a dooadeni position, Other 
32 
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political parties have been conseiixiently taking undue advantage of this position and 
have been ceaselessly trying to decry it. It must, hov'cver, be admitted that we are 
ourselves to be blamed for this, because we have failed to set our house in order. 
We have failed to open branches and offices in smaller towns and villages. We have 
failed to reach the masses and take them into confidence. Naturally, others who are 
more vocal and agile, have stolen a march over us. It is high time, therefore, that 
we should bestir ourselves and take up the work of organising our parly immediately. 
Unless we reach the masses, there is hardly any hope of a prosp cious career for 
onr party in the new regime.” , . xt. 

After referring to the new Government of India Act, and the Niemoyer Award, Mr, 
Sirdar said, “Probably one of the most burning topics of the day is the extreme poverty 
of the masses ans the (question ‘how to cure it’. This problem has been agitating the 
mind of every individual and every party in the country and the Liberals will be 
failing in their duty if they do not give serious consideration to it. No authority is 
necessary to prove the extreme poverty of our country side. 

•‘There can be no mistaJce that it is these circumstances which have given birth 
to impatient, radical preachings in the country lecently. Revolutionary ideas from 
Russia are being imported and the overthrow^ of the piesent social structure, with 
all its privileges and vested interests, is being aimed at. Nothing can _ be more tragic 
than the success of such revolutionary ideas in this country. India is neither ready 
for a system of Socialism or would it be possible or feasible to engraft such an 
alien system successfully here. Moreover, it is sheer _ folly to create class-hatred, 
when utmost unity is required to extract the fullest political power from the hands of 
the Britishers. The socialistic preachings, tlierefore, at this time are most -importune. 
But this does not mean that the problem of rural poverty and indebtedness can brook 
delay. It must he tackled immediately, llie Government has taken up the I'ural 
uplift work recently and has been showing genuine sympathy for the uplift of the 
masses in various ways. Constant and sustained effort _ both on the part of the 
Government and non-official agencies, is needed. Closely allied with the problem of 
poverty, is the problem of how to reduce the enormous rural debt. No useful 
purpose will be served by talking of repudiating it. It must be reduced by legisla- 
tive measures. The Debt Conciliation Boards, which are now being tried all over 
the country, will undoubtedly serve a useful purpose aud^ it is to be hoped that our 
province also will establish such boards at the earliest possible time, 

It is manifest to every one that the p olitioal discontent is the result of growing 
economic distress. The poverty of the masses, the depression in trade and the 
growing unemployment among the educated have all been contributing to the acute- 
ness of the economic problem. It is, therefore, necessary that measures should be 
adopted to increase the national wealth by rapid industrialisation anil i)roper economic 
planning. The Liberal party should, therefore, be able to formulate a definite 
programme of work before they go to the polls early next year. 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the Conference Sir Coioasji Jehangir^ in the courso of his spooch, 
said 

“In his autobiography, the Cougress Presidont has described us as follows : ‘‘Over 
trivial aud unimportant matters, they grow quite oxcited and Ihoro is an amazing 
amount of houla aud shouting.” One would have imagined that ho was describing 
himself and his party organisation ; for, they meet oftenei* than wo do and on more 
than one occasionj after discussions lasting two or throe days, they have produced a 
couple of resolutions which evade a decision on the main issues. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that since the Pandit took over the helm of affairs of the 
Cougress a few months ago there have been fundamental changes in the political 
atmosphere. The differences between us were well dofmod aud were known to all 
who took an interest in political affairs. The Congress upholds the banner of 
independence. What that exactly moans is very difficult to explain, as it has been 
defined in different ways by several of the loaders amongst them. 

“We did not hide our disagreement with the non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
movements. We warned our countrymen of the unnecessary suffering they wore 
undergoing and the harm they were doing by the disorganisation they were creating, 
specially in the City of Bombay. Nobody can assert that those movements met with 
any success. The failure has given cause for serious reflection to those who took 
part in them. During those critical three years India’s cause lost ground considerably, 
greatly due to the policy and methods of the Congress. Congressmen will never admit 
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thoir own faults and the damage they have done, hut they make every attempt in 
puhlic to place all responsibility on the shoulders of those who struggled honestly 
and strenuously to obtain the best they could for their country. 

“But, proclaims the President “that we Liberals have never been to prison as ho 
has done on more than one occasion, that none of us have suffered as_ he has, and 
that, therefore, what right have we to challenge his wild cat theories. He goes 
so far as to say that we should not be even given a hearing. I am prepared to 
admit that he has suffered. I am prepared to admit that he has given up many of 
the good things of the world as a sacridco to his theories. But I am dennitely not 
prepared to admit that he has dona much good to his country by his sufferings or 
by his sacrifice. He has a right to inflict suffering on himself if he chooses, hut ho 
should be blamed and rightly taken to task for having led others to suffer when 
clearly warned that such suffering would not help our country a step further towards 
political liberty and freedom. We have just as much a right as any one to 
warn our couhtrymon and women against methods which might injure the interests 
of tho motherland. 

The President of the Congress is now carrying on a vigorous propaganda for a 
form of Government for this country different to any visualised by the Congress 
iip-to-now. He believes that the only solution of India’s problems lies in socialism, 
not in any vaguo humanitarian souse, but in the scientific and economic sense— in 
other words, communism. He has clearly explained what he means. To him all 

capitalists arc roaciionaries. All who went to the Round Table Conferonoe, I presume 

including Mr. Gandhi, are to him also reactionaries. His ouo ambition is to rouso 

tho peasantry and tho masses against the capitalists. To him a joint front can alone 

bo one of the peasantry and the workers. 

If any school of thought or political party desires to see anarchy and bloodshed 
throughout the country, let them advocate and try to put into practice those idoals 
of communism. As if wo had not what appear to be unsurmountable obstacles in 
attaining political freedom and a democratic system of Government, we have now 
the President of the Congress “with an amazing amount of houla and shouting 
advocating policies and sy.stomB which are bound to bring greater dissen- 
sions and ongonilcr moro bitterness amongst the peoples of this country. 

Thoro is no misunderstanding him. Ho sees no good in political ^ frqodom 
unless tho freedom brings him a form of Government such as Russia intro- 
duced and is now fast changing. He hates tho word ‘Imperialism,’^ not 

because imperialism may ho an obstacle to political liberty, but because imperialism 
will, undor no circumstanoos, mix with communism. Ho would, for the vsamc reasons, 

reject Dominion Status, oven if he liould got it, because undor Dominion Status ho 

finds no success for communism. TIo has no faith in a democratic system of Govorn- 
mont again, because ho fools that communism and democracy cannot go togot^hor. lie 
will have none of tho policies for which tho Congress itself has boon fighting by 

direct methods. Ho is at present in a minority, and even as the President of his 

groat party ho is making every endeavour during his period of ofEco to turn tho mino- 
rity into a majority, 

'Questions of 'discipline in other parties are not our concern, but if wo are in 
agreement with tho majority in the Congress in this respect, wo have a right to 
protest against tlio actions of a man who takes advantage of his official position to 
carry on propaganda in tho country, tho prinoiplos of which wo most strenuously 
aud bitterly oppose. 

Tho Pandit truly complains that ho has found a spirit of disunion spreading over 
the land. Does ho not realise that for tho President of the Congress to openly 
advocate class-hatred and bittornoss is moroly adding to our troubles at a time when 
ovory ondoavour should be made for uniformity of policy and uniformity of action 

Tlio Liberals, 1 am suro, are prepared to make a joint effort with any political 
party for the study and formulation of a practical economic programmo on lines 
which have proved successful in countries other than Russia, and without causing 
disturbance to tho existing order of things. 

I will now come to tho burning topic of the clay, but which tho President of the 
Congress boliovos to be comparatively trivial. Tho policy of tho liberals of fighting 
tho elections and in accepting office, has boon announced and propounded in the 
Press and from tho nlatform. Wo do not dosiro our future cabiuets to sock dead- 
locks. At the same time, wo insist that no cabinet in any provincial Governmont 
shall avoid a deadlock at tho sacrifice of a principle. Wo arc left in no doubt as to 
the personal views of tho Prosidont of tho Congress but wo also do know that tho 
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Congress has decided to fight the elections. Alas ! we are left guessing as to the 
real purpose they have in getting into the Legislatures. They have not yet decided 
whether Congressmen should accept office and form ministries. 

Now what about ourselves ? Are we satisfied with our present position in the 
counti’y ? There are literally thousands of thinking men and women in India who 
agree with our principle and who in their heart of hearts believe that our policy 
has been in the best interests of our country. 1 could name a number of men of 
standing all over India whose politics do not differ from ours but who are not mem- 
bers of the liberal party. "We may even have to plead guilty to lack of propaganda 
and to lack of enthusiasm in our members. Let us remedy these defects before we 
are compelled to do so by the force of circumstances. Let us not forget that it may 
then be too late. I admit that politics is a hard task master, and very often requires 
the whole of our time and undivided attention. Let us try our best to see that such 
petty jealousies and quarrels do not keep us divided when unity and a joint front 
might maie up all the differences to mother India. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed the following among other resolLitions 

This Conference records its satisfaction at the unanimous report of the Agricul- 
tural Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government which supports 
the conclusions arrived at by Mr. K, P. S. Menon, 1. 0. S., who in his report to 
the Government of India exposed the one-sided character of the anti-Indian decrees and 
requests the Government of India to press for the repeal of these decrees. 

This Conference, while strongly opposed to the principle of residential and com- 
mercial segregation of Indians, on which the Asiatic Land Tennro Act of tho Union 
of South Africa is based, press upon the Union Government the justice and nece- 
ssity of providing adequately for the existing and the future needs in dealing with 
the report of the Feetham Commission. This Conference also urges the Government 
of India to take steps to protect the rights and interests of Indian settlers in con- 
nection with the operation of the Union Slums Act. This Conference accords cordial 
welcome to the deputation from South Africa which is visiting India and trusts it 
will lead to a better understanding between the two countries. 

The Conference is of opinion that eve:^ effort should be mado to put up Liberal 
candidates for both the Chambers of the Bombay Legislature and recommends to the 
Liberal Associations in the Presidency to take active steps in this behalf. 

The Liberal candidates shall appeal to tho electorate on an undorlaking to carry 
out the following programme 

(a) to secure early revision of the new Constitution with a view to attainmeui of 
Dominion Status at the earliest possible date ; (b) that Ministers will resign office if 
the safeguards or reserved powers of the Governors are exercisod unreasonably or 
arbitrarily for interfering with the responsibility of Ministers, or if the Oovoriior 
acts against the spirit of the Constitution ; (c) to promote and support legislation 
having for its object the improvement of tho condition of tho agriculturists by ; — 
(1) a reform of the land revenue system ; (2) protection of tho intorosts of agricul- 
tural tenants; (3) relief of agricultural indebtedness by such moasuros as debt conci- 
liation and legislation for debt redemption through extension of tho policy of ostabli- 
shing land mortgage banks and improvements of existing co-operative agoncios ; (4) 
encouragement of indigenous industries and particularly cottage industries by all possible 
measures ; (5) establishment of a system of compulsory primary education particularly 
among the Labour and Scheduled Classes ; (6) rural uplift through such measures as 
improved sanitation, medical relief, better housing, improved animal husbandry, oto,, 
(7) measures for the purpose of relieving unemployment both of industrial and 
agricultural labour and of educated classes ; (8) legislation for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests of and improving the condition of industrial and agricultural 
labour ; and (9) removal of untouchability by all suitable moans. 

In his concluding remarks, Sir Cowasji dwelt with the problem of tho ostablish- 
ment of the Civil Liberties Union recently raised by Mi*. Jawharlal Nehru, He 
observed they were unablo to support tho movement bocause it had not come from 
untainted quarters ; for, they, on the one hand, wanted a form of government 
introduced in Russia and on the other preferred to protect the liberties of the 
citizens. Thus they were out with their communistic preachings. But communism 
was the direct antithesis of the theory of civil rights. 

The Conference at this stage oonclnded. 



The AH India Hindu Mahasabha 

18th< Session — Lahore — 21st. to 23rd. October 1936 

The Welcome Address 

The 18Ui session o£ the All India Hindu Mahasahlia oiionod at Lahore ou the 21st 
October 1936, uiuler the presidentship of Shnnkaravharna Dr. KurkoriL There was 
a larj^e attendance ineludinfj: Uaja Narendra Nath, Blmi rarmanaud, Sir Gokiil Chand 
Naj’anij anil delegates from other provinces. 

Rai, Bahaditr Ha}mara7i(im. Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course 
of his welcome speech, traced tho origin of the Iliudii Slahasabha and claimed that on 
the one hanil it stood for pure and unadulterated nationalism and on the other for the 
protection of tho political rights of tho Hindus. 

Mr. Kamsarandas said tliut for quite a number of years, tho Indian National 
Congress was tho only political association taking interest in tbo political welfare of 
tho country and it was a common mooting ground for Hiudus, Muslims and other 
communities for solving Fudia’s political ptoblcms. He then traced separatist tenden- 
cies such as the starting of the Muslim League and the deputation to Lord Miuto 
and said, ^‘Hindus began to lose heavily in ropresontatiou in tho Legislatures and the 
sorvitxis and Muslims began to enjoy favours out of all proportion to thoir numbors 
and without any regard for oduiiational qualifications or tax-paying caj[)acity. It was 
as a protest against this communal policy of tho Govornment and tho separatist 
teufhmcies of Muslims that tho Hindu Sabha came to bo ostablishod at Lahore 
in 1907.” 

After truiiing how tho Congress showed itself, prepared oven to sacrifice tho 
intorosts of tho Hindus as a whole in order to win the support of tho Muslims 
during tho constitutional negotiations, Mr, Bamsarandas said that it became the 
Mahasabhu’s work to look to Iliiulu intorosts witlicut sacrificing tho larger intorosts 
of the country. 

Mr. Kamsarandas discussod the various questions uffeotiug the Hindus such as 
Suddhi, tho physical oonditicn of Hindus, amelioration of Jlarijans, and proiceiion of 
Hindu women and ryots and urged that tho Hindus sliould stand united and be 
solf-roliant. 

As regards Suddhi and Sangathan, tho speaker said that tbo llindlm Mahasabha 
c.ould not look with inditlorenco on processes that continuod to thin their ranks. He 
also strongly urged the starting of physical culture centros and Akharas (gymnasiums) 
all over the country to improve the general physical condition of Hindu youths, 

Keferring to the Bombay riots, Mr. Kamsarandas said, “Tho Hindu community as a 
whole has always shunuod violonco of any kind as onjoined by its Bhastras but 
ilevelopmentfci of recent years, political and othorwiso, tcmlod to intonsify communal 
iliscord ami misohiof-makors have boon given wido scope to accomulisii their plan. 
It is for loaders of all communities to tako stock of lUo situatiou aud put an end to 
this suicidal policy.” 

The Presidential Address 

The following aro extracts from tho Presidential Address by Shri Sankaracharya 
( Dr. Kurkroti ) 

You aro all aware, I am one of Iho religious hoads and you have chosen mo to 
bn your president, inspito of the limitations to which religious heads or poniifs are 
subject in deliberations which are to bo conducted and settled through tho machi- 
nery of votes and ballot-boxes— in ono word by modern democratic methods— and not 
by methods of ex-cathedra judgments and through channels of pontifical authority, 
wo clerical men and particularly those of us who are bishops or abbots or high 
priests, and tho proposition is true not only of tho Hindu hierarchy, but of all 
clergies and hiorarciiies of every precious creed and cult in this sublunary world, 
aro in a way a hardened race, lacking in tender pliancy and adaptability, inert to 
move from pot theories or crotchets and uitorly incapable of being moved into a con- 
ciliatory position or shunted on to the rails or tracks of co- operation, on any but 
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dictatorial principles. In this want of adaptability, this estrangemont from the conci- 
liatory spirit, this incapacity for compromise, the priestly class compares very un- 
favourably with the laity. Instead of helping to create that unity which is enjoined 
by all religions and which is the very soul or spirit of all religions these ecclesiasti- 
cal heads, these Pandits and Divines, only create squabbles and controversies. It is 
as if the children should ask for bread and parents give them stones. I impute 
this sad state of things to a misconception of duty, to an undue spirit of self-impor- 
tance and self-sufficiency, to an exclusiveness that must lead, if not to death, at least 
to the blindness of their spiritual children in matters of social and political as well 
as spiritual interest. That you have unanimously elected me to be your president, 
inspite of this reputation of the priestly class for stiff-necked exclusiveness, puis a 
double burden on me. This implicit faith you have reposed in me must make mo 
rise to the occasion. While not forgetting my spiritual position, I must try to 
adapt myself to the secular point of view of the laity. I must in short identify 
myself entirely with you all and that to sueli an extent that besides being what I 
am I should feel that I am a Boudha among the Buddhists, a Jain among the Jaius, 
a Brahmo among the Brahmos, an Arya Samajist among the Arya Samajists, a Sikh 
among the Sikhs, “depressed” among the ‘depressed’ and what not. 

Unity of Faiths 

This attitude on my part is in no way novel as it is the quintesconco of the noii- 
dualistic philosophy "of the great Shri Shankar aoliary a whose humhlo follower I 
represent myself to he. As Shri Goudapadacharya, the Oiiru of Shri Sliankaracharya’s 
Guru, has so aptly remarked : 

“The dualists being bent upon establishing the truth of their own syslem o[ 
thought fight among themselves while llio system of non-dualism comes in coiillict 
with none”. This system of non-dualism which leads to the roaliisation of the iindor- 
lying unity of all religions, should not bo mistaken for various current views about 
the uniformity of all religions that are propounded with somo selfish motives or 
without any real knowledge or experience of any of these systems of religion. Tho 
Indian National Congress, though it rightly accepts the principle of equality of 
rights of all communities, fails miserably for reasons of its own to protect the civil 
rights of the Hindus even when they are ferociously attacked by the followers of 
alien faiths. This national policy; of the Congress in the pure realm of politics 
should not be mistaken for unity of faiths. Unity of faiths is not consistent with a 
stale of things in which one community asserts itself over the other and compels it to 
yield in all matters. Real unity lies in the co-operation for all practical purposes 
of the different communities, each strong and virile in itself, yet with no ini.eiiilou 
to attack and encroach upon the rights of others. That is exactly why tho Hindus 
must stir themselves up and strengthen their community so that they may stand on 
a footing of equality with others, always offering their host co-op6ratioli but ever 
ready to repel alien aggression. We can reasonably go a step further and say that 
since Hindusthan is the one land where tho Hindus and their culture can Jloiirish, 
other faiths having their own indopondent nations, tho Hindus ought to have a full 
and free scope to shape tho destinies of their country. 

Tho preservation and deep infusion of the Aryan culturo withiu the unity of 
faiths will in no way bo dotrimental to tho interests of other faiths. 

The summum honum of human life consists in the attainment of eternal knowledgo 
and bliss and the communication and diffusion of it among all mon. This noble ideal 
of human life has been realized by the Aryan sages more comproliensivoly ami 
thoroughly than the sages or philosophers of any other nation. Though tho origi- 
nators of other religions may nave aimed at the samo ideal, yet with duo deroronce 
to all of them, it can be safely said, that^none of them succooded in giving a 
philosophical basis to and a thoroughly rational explanation of the ideal that they 
realized in their individual case and in preaching it to mankind at large. The prin- 
ciples of other ^ religions, though useful in their own way, are limited in their 
scope and application.^ Christ’s principle of patient suffering, though undoubtedly 
noble, can not be of universal application and has meaning only in tho case of a 
few highly ^ gifted souls and with particular limitations of time, aud space. 
The same is true of the teachings oE Mahomed. On the othor hand, the cardinal 
principles of the Hindu Dharma are absolutely univorsal in their nature aud are 
true of all persons at all times and under all circumstances. The Hindu Dharma docs 
not confine itself to any codes or commandments, knows no oreod and is therefore 
beyond all limitations. Nor has it emanated from one single prophet. It is 
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aptly called -‘Eternal Religion’ (Sanatan Dharma). e liavo to love our neighbour 
according to Hindu Dharma not merely because he is our brother but specially be- 
cause the same Atmau (soul) permeates both, The Hindu Dharma is most 
tolerant, as it allows every individual complete _ freedom to choose any 
rational means for the attainment of the highest good without _ coming in the ^ way 
of any other person and without being commaudod to pay allegieuce to a particular 
individual or scriptural authority. Even the most rational thinkers of the present day 
would be convinced of the truth of the principles preached by the Hindu philosopliy 
and religion. ‘Who can doubt the existence of one’s own self? If any one doubts it, 
the very doubter is the self.’ 

This basic principle of rational philosophy was preached by Bhri Shanharacharya 
hundreds of years even before Descartes who ac^uirod a great name as an original 
thinlcor for having propounded his principle of Cogito Ergo Sum which is nothing 
more or less than what was taught by the great Acharya and which has served as 
a basis of all the rational philosophy of Europe. The views of the Hindu Dliarma 
as regards God, Free Will and Immortality of the soul are cq[iially rational and 
comprehensive. They try to reconcile the apparently contlictiug claims of reason and 
faith in the higher synthetic category of reasoned faith, (lod is neither personal 
nor impersonal ; in Him we find a synthesis of both personal and impersonal and 
yet He transcends both. This has been very clearly stated in a verse lot the Bliaga- 
vad Gita. , , , , 

But the followers of alien faiths entirely fail to understand this essentially rational 
and philosophical view of God of the Hindu Dharma aud hence they violently attack 
the idolatrous view meant ouly for the ordinary people. Though God is beyond all 
forms and names, yet it is not in any way contradictory to rational thought to posit 
for practical purposes some form as representative of God. Even these alien faiths 
that condemn idolatry so vehemently, accept it willy nilly in some form or other, a 
book, a mosque, a church or a prophet. It is a thousaud pities that so much blood 
should bo shed ou account of such an iusigniheaut aud iunoceut differonco of opinion. 
On the contrary, the utmost limits of religious tolerance have been reached and 
preached in the Bhagvad-gita when it says : 

Even if God is conceived in a way contrary to one s own method, that method 
too is encouraged but novor condemned. Ibis principle of tolerance is conducive 
to the good of the humanity aud the world is in sore uoed of this principle at the 
present juncture, when the peace aud good govornmont of every nation are in the 
crucible of trial aud tost 

Live and Let Live 

Duo’s heart cannot hut bo filled with indignation aud fury to lind tliat llindustliaa, 
the home of such valuable heritage aud glorious culture, should bo turned into a 
battle-ground whore so much innocent blood is being shed by alien faiths in the 
name of their religions, IE it is the commandment of the Holy Quran that no music 
should be played before mosques, it is evidently biuiUiig only ou -the follower of 
that faith and they are at liberty to observe the principle in tlioir own cases. But it 
passes one’s reason why they should fanatically insist upon prohibiting the Hindus in 
the very land of Hinduism from playing music in the noisy streets when it is im- 
perative on the part of the latter to have music played ou their sacrod occasions. It 
IS really shameful aud disgraceful that there should be so much bickorhig aud Jieart- 
burning repeated on almost all occasions of the celebrations of the festivals. All such 
petty quarrels which end in bloodshed would be put a stop to if tho followers of the 
oifeiisivo alien faiths are made to realise the noble purpose that tho Hindu culture 
lias been brought into being to serve. It is a culture meant to servo the whole of 
Immanity by teaching it by example and precept tho principle to live aud lot live. 

But it can serve this purpose only it it live.s. It will live only if tho Hindus who 
art) by no means inferior to others arise aud awake from ^thoir torpor and assort their 
IjirUi-right— complete freedom. And freedom is only possible if the alien faiths that 
have separate independent nations and spheres of activity of their own cultures 
are made to live here peacefully and on friendly terms with the Hindus. Theymust 
be made to understand that Hindustan is primarily for the Hindus and that the Uiudus 
live for the preservation and development of the Aryan culture and the Himlu 
Dharma which arc bound to prove beneficial to all liumamty. 

Minorities 

Lest this should create misgivings in the minds of mhiorities apppreUendiug that 
they shall hare no place in this country, 1 hasten to add that they shall never fail 
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to enjoy full cultural and religious freedom. As I have already pointed out, Hinduism 
stands for the principle of live and let live. But at the same time it must bo 
remembered that the minorities cannot claim to have any superior political rights and 
power which prove detrimental to the interests of the Hindus and subversive of the 
Aryan culture. But that is exactly what the minorities are trying to establish through 
the communal decision. 

I affirm that in Hindusthan the national race, religion and language ought to be 
that of the Hindus. With this as the basic principle of our national constitution 
joint electorates without any reservation of seats for particular groups or communities 
offer the right solution of the problem of minority representation. It will bo in 
conform ity with the highest ideals of democracy and also in keeping with the princi- 
ples of equality and other tenets for which Hinduism stands, But if any giiarantco 
or safeguard for the protection of any minorities is needed, the Minority Guarantee 
Treaties of the League of Nations provide it most effectively. 

Let us see that onr Muslim frieuds get all the protection that is necessary in ^ the 
three spheres of religion, race and language wherever it is adraiuistrativoly feasible. 
Again, it must be remembered that the minority questiou in Hindusthan is one single 
Muslim question. It cannot be divided into provincial minority questions. Lot us 
thoroughly realize the fact that according to the scheme the Loagne has devised the 
religion, race and language of the majority community of a state (of Hindus in 
Hindusthan) shall be the national religion, race and language in every part, and in 
every province of the state even if the majority community of the state happens to 
be in minority in a particular province (e. g. the Punjab, Bengal, etc). This, I boliovo, 
is the fullest implication of the minority guarantee treaties and their logical appli- 
cation to the minority problems in Hindustan. 

The Communal Award 

The^ more I appreciate the zealous care and anxiety shown in the League’s minority 
protection schemes for the preservation of the solidarity and integrity of a stato, the 
more I am pained by the anticipated result of the Communal Decision. If the first 
strive to maintain solidarity, the second spells complete disruption. If the one is 
inspired by the high ideals of world peace, the other can bo trusted only to perpetu- 
ate strife. If the first is based on the principles of justice and equity, the other 
cannot claim even their semblance. 

What justification can there be in denying to the Hindus of the Punjab, 
Bengal, Smd and N. W. F. provinces the same weigh tage that is given to 
minority communities in other provinces ? Can it be ever suggested that the division 
of various communities into water-tight compartments of separate electorates would 
be ever conducive to the fostering of the feelings o£ nationhood V Can the repre- 
sentatives of such separate communal electorates for one moment claim to be 
national representatives ? Is this a wise and honest attempt to biuld one sin‘de 
united nation or a parody and caricature of a natiou ? ” 

In the broato interests of Hindusthan and its national solidarity I reiterate that 
the Communal Decision ought to be scrapped and replaced by tile Loagne scheme 
for the protection of minorities. 

While that sclmpae will solve the communal problem, it should not bo supposed 
that thereby the Hindus will have achieved all their objectives of solidarity and the 
realization of living Corco, For while tho Communal Decision delivers an attack 
from the outside, there are many fissiparous and cantaukorous agencies within the 
structure of the Hindu society itself which gnaw at its vitals from within. There 
are many evil practices and institutions among the Hindus that have crept in now 
and. then since ^ the Hindus forgot the progressive principles of their ancestors, 
which all conspire to make tlio Hindus a weak and disjointed community. More 
than the Communal Decision it is these that menace Hinduism and the Hindus. 


The Uniouohables 

It is not possible for me to deal with all these evil practices but I cannot shut 
my eyes to the question of the so-called untouchables, a most burning question. Mv 
sympathies always go with this poor class of our own people who have suffered 
wrong at our hands m the napae of religion for a long time. No logic can support 

should bo no hesitation on our part 

to do away with the evil without the least delay, ^ 

breath nor your precious time on proving that un- 
touchabihty has no earthly reason to exist to-day when the causes and conditions that 
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at one time may have giveu rise to it are wholly abseat. I have proved this to the 
hilt on many previona occasions as also at the last session of the Mahasabha held at 
Poona. The small and ever-dwindling cotorio which still persists in the practice of 
untouohability is so ignorant as to have become blind to snch noble teachings as the 
one in Mahabharata which says : 

‘Religion must have a rational grounding ; it does not mean doing what others 
do. While peaceful times need one religion, troubled times need quite a different 
one.’ Again, the great Sliankaracbarya himself has said in his Oita Bhashya that the 
scriptnres are to be depended upon only in matters which cannot be penetrated ^ by 
reason. Thus, for example, says the Aeliarya, oven if a hundred scriptural authorities 
were to say tliat fire is cool and without light it cannot be taken as the truth. The 
Shastras are not to be blindly followed to the last word but they are to be used 
only as a starting ground. This tendency of blindly following the scriptures is 
common to the followers of all faiths and hence quarrels on trivial matters always 
arise, What an irony that even when such are the views of the great Acharya to 
whom we owe our existence to-day and when the people are clamouring for some- 
thing more invigorating and broadening than that the ISliastras are in a position to 
give to-day, some of us should still be stultifying themselves in^tho now stagnant pool 
of the Shastras, 

But whilo this is true of only a small section, the Hindus in general to-day accept 
that untouchability ought to go," The only question that to-day faces us is how soon 
it should be driven underground, not to rise again but to lie there for all time. 

I do not hold the view as some do that the practice of untouchability revolts 
against humanitarianism, that we must take pity on the unfortunate untouchables 
and that we should concede to them their due rights in a charitable mood. Pity 
and charity in any form are detestable to me. I stand for the removal of untouch- 
ability not because I pity the untouchables’ lot hut because it is the untouchable’s right 
not to remain untouchables any more. It is hence that the term Harijan is not 
agreeable to me because it connotes charity and pity. Moreover a mere change in 
terminology is not going to solve the problem. It is sometimes said that Dr. Ambedkar 
is the villain of the piece and it is he who by his ‘wanton’ speeches creates 
aaimositios. On the contrary, I should say that wo should be all grateful to him for 
his ceaseless and bravo eiturts in arousing the untouchable masses and creating 
within thorn a deep sense of shame for the humiliations and sufferings thoy have been 
undergoing and preparing thorn to wipe off the dirty tar with which thoy have been 
besmeared so far. We must also admit that we owe oven oar own oye-oponiug and 
mass awakening in this matter to Dr. Ambedkar’s militant attiiudo. 

Uniouohables and Sijkihsm'*' 

I now come to the most pertinent question which is hanging before tho Iliadii 
community and that is, should tho uatouchablos change over to Sikhism. 1 must 
emphatically say that those wJio wish to, should be allowed to join that sect. It is 
not insisted that all untouchables should go over in a boily and join Sikhism. Tho 
sanction to embrace JSikhism means that those untouchables who cannot tolerate any 
more tho humiliating conditions under which they have to live should be allowed a 
chance to improve their condition by becoming members of a community which they 
feel gives them what they want. And those that are not so impatient, I should say 
so keenly self-respecting, and are satisfied with tho pace of uplift which the caste 
Hindus are attempting to make, should remain with us and bide their time. 1 cannot 
help noting here with regret that one of the reasons given by Jfao Bahadur Rajah 
in rejecting the Ambodkar-Moonje formula, namely that it would antagonise the 
Muslims against the uatouchablos, came to me as an unpleasant surprise. Duos it 
not reveal a pussilaminous attitude ? Does it not show that all the tall talk about no 
barter of religion is mere eyewash and that what is really at the bottom of the 
opposition to the formula is tlie fear of Muslims ? Can any words be sufUcient to 
condemn such poltroonery ? 

The temple Satyagraha at Nasik revealed to mo two salient facts. Firstly, a largo 
section of the untouchables has grown militant during recent years and is clamouring 
for immediate relief. Secondly, it is futile to coax tlie so-called Sanatanists into 
agreeing to concede to the uubiichables their legitimate rights. This revelation 
prompted me to advise Dr. Ambedkar and his followeis to stop wasting their 
energies in trying to porsuade the orthodoxy and to found a sect of their own or to 
go over to one of tho existing sects of Hinduism which does not ilourish on 

’•‘For Ambedkar— Moonjee formula soo 
33 
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imtoucli ability. Later on I advised a change over to Sikhism because of the obvious 
redeeming features of that sect. . 

I must first make it clear that for a riindu to change to Sikhism is not conver- 
sion nor is it a lesser evil as some arc inclined to think. Conversion implies omlirac- 
ing an alien faith. Nothing could be more ridiculous than to suppose that Sikhism 
is alien to Hinduism. Most certainly it is not, as it has sprung from Hinduism itself. 
It is only one of the many protestant sects of Eiuduism. I tliiuk this niiscouceptiou 
]jrevailing among some of the Sikhs and some sections of the Hiurlus that tho Sikhs 
are not Hindus is generally responsible for the unnecessary hue and cry raised over 
tlio Ambedkar-Moonje formula and tlie violent opposition shown to it in somo quarters. 

As I said above, Sikhism has certain redeeming features. The most important 
among them is that that section of the Hindus alone has not forgolteii tho most 
essential part of a man’s equipment for life and that is the Kirpau (Kirpan). Tho 
Sikhs are the warrior class of tho Hindus, their militant vanguard. Is it not for our 
own good that that class should be increased and strengthened by the fusion of 
newer and fresher hlood ? Can it not be said from this point of view that it is not 

a lesser evil but a greater good that tho nntoucJiables should become Siklis V Will 

it not be suicidal for ns all to ignore this problem and oppose the move to ombrace 
Sikhism in the face of persistent and ever increasing ellort in foioigu Muslim and 
Christian countries to raise funds and send missions to get tho unioucliablos con- 
verted to their respective folds ? 

Hinduism and Conversion 

1 think a great disservice has been done to the Hindu community by the 
thoroughly mistaken view held by its leaders in the immediately preceding centuries 
that only a Hindu by birth was a Hindu and hence conversion was altogether ruled 
out. This has aggravated the danger facing the Hindus from the prosclyti ng 

activities of the missioneries of alien faiths, which havo gono on without .sTulIg' 

counteracted even by any assimilation of members of those faitlis in our foldei 
section of the Hindus still persists in saying that Hinduism docs not allow of. any 
conversions. Some followers of alien faiths repeat this liko i>arrots and oppose 
Hindu missionary activities which are to-day in evidonco. But this is absurd. Of 
course, forcible conversion is unknown to Hinduism. What tho eatly Hindus, tJio 
Aryans, did was to slowly absorb tho aborigines in thoir fold and if this fact is not 
realised by many it is because the absorption was gradual and was not attoiidcd by 
any pompuous ceremonies and heralding trumpets. Tlio aborigines as well as tho 
outcastes were interceptibly absorbed as thoy reached tlio then prevailing standard 
of culture and polish. Till that standard was reached these people were of oourso 
kept aloof and I think the forgetting by lator generation of this nudcrlyiug principle 
of segregation was one of tho causes that later gave rise to tho institution of 
untouchability, I have myself admitted in recent years some English, Eronoli and 
American ladies to Hinduism and I iim glad to say tliat none of them has boon in 
any was inferior to Hindu women proper. I have seen for myself tliat within 8 
years of her conversion Her Highness Miiharani iSliarmisthadevi Holkar, Miss Nancy 
Miller as she previously was, has proved horsolf to bo even more of a Hindu thak 
any originally Hindu woman. I am sure that if she had become tho Indore Maharani 
some years previous to when she actually did, Indore would not havo seen such bad 
days. 

Though the Hindus need not be ovor-anxious to convert aliens to Hinduism 
and should havo only those of them converted who wish to do so of their own 
accord, I must emphasize that ceaseless and determined attempts must be pursued 
to readmit into our fold those of us who havo gone out due to their ignorance and 
our indifference. This is a matter which tho Hindu Mahasabha must seriously 
take in hand. The Mahasabha must remember that it is a body of Hindus not 
merely by birth but also by adoption. 

The Mahasabha ^ must also be on tho alort to defend the interests of Hindus 
abroad. Hinduism in overseas countries is always shadowed by the mortal danger 
of state-aided missionary evangelising activities. I think the Sabha ought to 
consider seriously the proposal coming from tho Nairobi Hindu Union that the 
Hindus abroad should be organized in Hindu Sabhas which should be affiliated to 
the central body in Hindusthan. That would bring us all closer together and 
strengthen our fraternal tics. Besides this, 1 should suggest that Hindu missionaries 
ought to be sent abroad to keep up the Hame of Hinduism alight aud to prevent 
any of our brethren from embracing an alien faith through mistaken views. 
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If Hinduism is to lio a strong living force— as we Jiavo soen that ifc richly 
deserves to be— for contributing to iho real welfare of mankind if its mossago is 
to be carried, to every nook and corner of the world without the least tinge of 
self-importance and self-aggrandisement, then the Hindu society must needs be 
re-organized by inspiring it with the trne spirit of Hindu Dharma, by toauhiug it 
to have a scientific outlook on life and by making it healthy both in body and mind 
and strong enough to carry on its work, rollecting its strength in every word ifc 
speaks and in every move it makes. The Hindu Mahasabha wliioli is the only 
premier representative institution of the Hindus ought to organize itself in such a 
manner as to be able to achieve all these objectives, There should be a strong 
elected representative executive at the centre of this body which can skotoli tlio 
plan of action and work it out. Fresh blood slxonld bo infused iu ifc by changing 
some members of that executive body by rotation but consistency of policy should 
be maintained by retaining a few membors in office for some more years. 

Suflicient funds have also to bo raised to finance the activities of iho executive 
as no institution can successfully function without a substantial fund_ to back it. 
Every real full-blooded Hindu can easily bo induced to liberally oontributo to such 
a fund raised for a worthy cause and with a definito iiurposo. 

The culture of a nation is vitally connected with its language. The stamp of a 
foreign culturo on a nation can be detected from tho impress of a foreign language 
on tho mother- tongue. Evorv independent nation guards and reserves its national 
language for this reason. Hindusthaii thoreforo should insist on making Hindi the 
lingua-indioa of tho country. We should roalizo tho fact that every foreign word 
admitted into our language spoils tho death of the original Hindi svnonym of it. 
8uch indiscreet incorporation does not enrich tho language but on tfio contrary it 
weakens it. We should emphasize the purity of tho Hindu language just as wo insist 
on the purity of the Hindu culture, 

^ This inevitable cosmopolitan basis of tho Congress and tho attacks made on iho 
Hindus are the vory factors that justify the existence of tho Hindu Mahasabha. 
It is for this body to keep vigilant and protect tho rights and interests of tho 
Hindus wlienovor they avo iu danger. The peculiar position of Himlustliaii 
ordains the existonoo of two such diHorout bodies which without mutual hostiliiy 
should cooperate wlicrovor possible. 

I havo made it clear that it is no uso blaming tho Congress for its iudifrnreufas 
towards Hindu interesis. iJut it is ciiually clear that under the liircutnslauues the 
Hindu Mahasabha ought to havo its own rujiresentatives iu tlin legislaUires to 
guard tho interests and promote the rights of tho Ilimlus. Tho Maliasiibliii 
theroforo, should fight tho nleetions on its own ticket but lliat light shimbl bo on 
tho clear issue of tho protection of Hindu inlorosts. Hostilo criticisms of iho 
Congress should not bo unnocessarily indulged in. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day— Lahore- 22od. October 1936 

XT. P. Delegates Not Admitted 

There was a sensation at the Mahasabha session this morning when loc.al 
organisers rofused dologatos’ tickets to tho membors of tho United Proviinjes iSaUha 
(which is rocognisod by Pandit Malaviya) including Pandit Radhakaiita Malviya and 
two others. They wore offorod admission as visitors, but tho latter refused to ‘attend 
in that capacity luul went away iu protest. 

At tho time of the commencomont of tho session a soufllo onsuod in a cfirncir of 
tho Pandal Horn where shouts of '‘Malaviya Jirndabad” were luwd. IxMval groutis 
wero seen to lift chairs to throw thorn at each other, Ono man was injured on the 
nose, rolico took into custody fhroe persons, who wore rulcasod later on. 

According to ono version of tho incident, tho orios of “Malaviya iiindahad” wt're 
losented by tho opponents. According to another version, distrihiitiou of tiamnhhds 
led to tho fight. Laror constables (a largo posse of whom were tu'esuul iu the 
premises) woro scon sitting in tho midst of visitors and ovon delegates. 

The Sanatanists’ Walk- our 

ProlostiDg against certain oxprossious in tho iirosidontial address, particularly re- 
lating to Harijaus and thou* suggested conversion to Sikhism, some members o'f tho 
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Mahasabha, tho most prominent of whom beinc Eai Bahadur Ramsarandas^ Chairman 
of the Recaption Committee, Rai Bahadur Bindasaran, and Diwan Kishenkishore an- 
nounced their withdrawal from further sittings of the Confereuco.^ They later issued 
a statement declaring that the President was not right in preaching from tho Maha- 
sabha platform for or against different sects of Hinduism. 

The seceders were Sanatanists, who objected to Dr. Kurtkoti’s interpretation of tho 
Shastras and Banatana Dharma and dictum that for Harijans to embrace Bikhism was 
no conversion. Prior to commencement of the session, their spokesmen wero closoied 
with Dr. Kurtkoti for several hours and requested him to delete tho roferenco to 
conversion but the Piesident, it was understood, offered to withdraw from the session 
rather than suppress his convictions. 

In announcing their withdrawal from further sittings of tho Mahasabha session, 
Sanatanist leaders declared that they had explained to tho Prosidont tho genesis of tho 
organisation of the M ahasabha viz., that it was to bo and act as a body which, with- 
out interfering with or disturbing the tendencies of any section of tho Hindu Com- 
munity— ‘4n which we W'elcome Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists”,— was to protect their 
interests as repres enting as a whole and this had been the guiding principle of tho 
Hindu Mahasabha hitherto. Convcision or preaching conversion Horn ono section in- 
to another had never been jiermittcd to cemo within the scope of the Mahasabha’s 
work much less could that \c advocated from tho platform of tho Bahha’s annual 
gathering like the present one. 

At its evening session, the Mahasabha adopted five resolutions, tho most important 
of them being, 


The Gtjrmukhi Circtjlar 

Tho Sabha condemned tho anti-Hindu Giumukhi ciicular in tho Nnrth-’Wost Fron- 
tier as a direct attack on tho language and culluro of tho Hindu and Bikh minorities 
in tho Frontier and decided to form a deputation of tho Sablui, tcgetliur with bikh 
leaders, to wait on H. E. the Yicoroy in that connection. 

Removal or UNTouciiABiLny 

The Babha reiterated the resolution passed in the Poona session on ilio subject of 
removal of untouchability and called on the Hindus throughout India to carry into 
effect the said resolution with a view to preserving tho integrity of tho’ Hindu 
Society. It reaffirmed the previous resolutions for giving equal access to all Jlinclus, 
irrespective of caste or creed, to all public amenities and institutions such as schools, 
wells, tanks, ghats, hotels, roads, parks, dharmasalas and public places of worship. 

The Sabha further reaffirmed its faith that untouchability is not regarded as part 
of the Hindu religion or social system. 

Adolttion op Caste 

Tho Sabha recommended to tho Hindus tho abolition of all distinctions in tho 
Hindu Society baaed on birth or caste in spheres of public, social and political life 
as they are out of place in the present ago. 

Another resolution felicitated His Highness tho Maharaja of Gwalior on his assump- 
tion of the reins of his administration. 

All resolutions were passed unanimously but speaking on tho untouchability reso- 
lution, Mr. Baybho)^ Dopressed Classes loader from Poona, declarod that some cons- 
tructive work lor the uplift of Harijans would bo far moro tvolcomo than such reso- 
lutions and sympathies. 

The resolution on tho anti-Hindi Gurmukhi circular was moved by Rai Bahadur 
Metiar Ghand Kkanna of Poshawar. 

Speaking on this resolution, Dr, Eadha Kumud Michherjee said that it was not a 
local question but ono affecting the culture of all India because tho circular did great 
violence to international law. Tho rosolution was passed unanimously. 

The resolution on Harijans was moved by Principal Deviehand of Hoshiarpur, Mr. 
Eajbhoj proceeded to criticise Dr. Ambodkai*, but was chocked by the President, who 
said he would not allow any personal remarks. 

This resolution as well as two others relating to Hindus in Kashmir and the 
orders recently issued by tho Northern Command as affecting the Hindu personnel in 
their services, were passed unanimously, whereafter tho M^asabha adjourned, 
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Sikhs’ Address 

A feature of the session was the interest evinced in it hy Sikhs, The Giirusinp:h 
Sabha presented an address to Dr. Kurtkoti at the open session, stating that if Hari- 
jaus wished to stay where they were, it was well and good. 

Sikhs, in the course of their address, said : “If the Depressed Classes choose to 
remain where they are, we ary perfectly satisfied, but if they cannot be porsnadod 
to remain where they are, then we expect that you will see them join tho Sikh reli* 
gion, which, in loftiness of its ideals and in feelings of brotherhood and equality 
occupies a unique position. "We beseech you to save the Depressed Classes from em- 
bracing either Christianity or Islam, for we cannot tolorate tho idea of their adopting 
any foreign religion.’* 


Third Day— Lahore — 23rd October 1936 

The Mahasabha concluded this evening, after passing a number of rosolulions. 

At the outset, Bhai Parmanand, wfio occiipiod the Chair temporarily in tho 
absence of Dr. Jturtkoti, explained the genesis of his dilTerenco with |■*imdit Madau 
Mohan Malaviya. He said that Pandit Malaviya wanted to entrust the election work 
to tho Congress Nationalist Party, whereas Bhai Parmanand was strongly of opinion 
that as lo^ as election was by separate electorates, the Hindu Mahasabha must 
canvass for Hindu seats. He instanced tho case of tho United Provinces whero tho 
Hindus were 80 per cent of tho population and said that it would be suicidal to 
entrust their interests to the Congress Nationalists. 

Bhai Parmanand also explained why the Mahasabha Pandal was not given to 
Harijans for use and stated that the organisers feared that tho two wings of Ilarijans 
might create rowdyism. 

Award Coitdbmnbd 

The Mahasabha condemned tho Communal A^-^ard and tho 'Govornmont’s communal 
policy as anti-national and undemocratic, and reaffirmed its faith that tho best solu- 
tion of the Indian oornmnnal problem was an international solution as embodied in 
various minority treaties accoptod by so many States after tho war in Europo, 
moluding Turkey. 

There was a boated discussion culminating in confusion at ono stago over a roso- 
lutiou urging the stoppage of the vSlauglitor of cows ami other animals in Briimaiulal 
(bu’th-place of Sri Krishna) at Mathura. 

resolution was passed togothor with Mr. Narinjaudas’ amouclnaont that in iiaso 
this demand was not conceded by tho end of .Docomber, 1930, active steps, in the 
nature of Satyagraha, bo adopted by tho Mahasabha. 

Kkai Parmanand, by another amendment, wanted that tho words ‘diy tho Malmsa- 
bha be deleted from the above amendment, but Mr. Narinjaudas’ amendment was 
passed amidst cries of ^‘Mahasablia-ki-jai”. 

Fund for Sano-axhan Work 


The Mahasabha decided to create a permanent fund to cnablo it to carry on multi- 
farious aotivites for Hindu Sangathan work and to appoint a coramittoo unrlor tho 
presidoutship of Mr. Jugal Kishore Birla to raise tho nocossary funds. It was 
also resolved that the Hindu National flag, as designed by tho Working Committee, 
expressing the central ideas of Hindu nationalism and spirituality, bo adopted. 

Tho Mahasabha deplored tho acts of serious rioting, bloodshed and arson in Bom- 
bay and criticised the attitudo of Muslims with regard to tho legitimate oxorciso of 
Ihoir religious right by Hindus. 

The meeting recommended that Hindus all ovor India should congregate from timo 
to time m their respectivo villages, towns and cities to oxchaugo views on tho vari- 
ous problems facing Hindus and for spreading tho propaganda of tho Mahasabha. By 
another _ resolution, the Mahasabha^ condemned tho statomont made to tho press by 
certain individuals against tho President of the Hindu Mahasabha and oxpressod its 
fullest conficionco in him. 


A resolution rocommondod that immediate stops bo taken to improve tho phymoal 
condition of the Hindus and that military schools and voluntoor corps bo started 
m ordor to etiable Hindus bettor to dofeud their hearths and homes. 

In his closing remarks Dr. Kurtkoti maintained that his interpretation of ih« 
bhastras was a correct one and said that Sikhs woro part and parcel of Hindus and 
to hnd that they were such a brave and martial people. 

The Mahasabha at this stago concluded its sossiou. 



The Bengal Hindu Conference 

Mr. Chatterjee’s Opening Address 

a view to discussing the grave problems which tho Hindu community hail_ to 
face, a session of the Bengal Hindu Conference was hold at tho hall of the Indian 
Association, Calcutta on the iSth. August 1936. Dr. Radhakumud Afukkerjoc presided 
and Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee opened the proceedings. 

In opening the Conference, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee said that tho ontiro Hindu 
community, especiallv that in Bengal, had been faced with a grave crisis. It might 
he thought that the Sindus have been put in a difficult situation. But it was through 
dangers and difficulties that a nation’s worth was tasted.^ Tho younger section 
among them should on no account feel disappointed nor would it bo proper for tho 
olclor people who wore approaching their ends to lose hoart. 

Sj. Chatterjee at present could not clearly find out by what exact moans tho 
revival of the Hindu community would be accomplished, but lie beliovod in his heart 
of hearts that the great community would suffor no downfall. For that, however, 
they should not rely upon fate hut should rely upon their courage, strength and 
honesty of purpose. 

It was not a mere belief of his, proceeded tho spealcer, but tho pastUiistory oE|i tho 
Community would substantiate it. Through vicissitudes of fortune, storms and stress, 
they had continued to manage their existence and maintain thoir culturo and civili- 
sation ; whereas only tho names of many anciont nations existed to-day. Tho re- 
cent discoveries in JMfohenjo-daro would go to prove that the Hindus had inliorituMl 
their anciont culture and tradition from their forefathers thousands of years ago. 

That might he criticised as boasting on the part of tho Hindus : but no nation 
could live without firm confidence in thoir own selves. Kabindranath had sung tliat 
India’s chariot of progress had passed through tho iinovon track of riso and fall. 
To-day she might have lost her position but it might not bo long for her to regain 
that glory which had once been hers. 

There were some facts, pointed out the speaker, tho rocounting of wliich might 
hearten the heart of the Hindus, India’s cultural influonoo had spread over far off 
lands in the distant part By sword sho did not conquor those countries. Jler 
conquest was that of culture, the signs of which wore still extant in those regions. 

The Hindu of to-day were woll known for thoir toleration and rospeut for olhor 
people’s views and sentiments. Under tho new constitution they had boon groupuil 
as General Scats. Government, by this procedure, had indirectly admit!, od that tho 
Hindus did not exist for thoir own community alone but strove for tho welfare of 
evB^ community. 

VVhile the other communities had sought thoir own intorosis, tho Hindus alono 
endeavoured for the common weal. The worst featuro of tho communal award was 
that it had divided tho country into so many watertight compartmonts and nogativod 
the ideal of nationalism. 

Discussing the social problems, Sj. Ohattorjoo pointed out that tho most important 
subjects that should attract their attention wore women's welfare and tho riglit of 
scheduled castes. That religion which went to harm tho iutorosts of tho society 
should never be deemed as a truo religion. According to ‘'shastras’ it might bo modi- 
liod whon necessity aroso. 

There had been a persistent dooroaso in the number of women in tho Hindu 
community. There might bo a number of reasons for this stale of alTairs, In Bengal 
the number of birth of girls woro loss than that of boys, Unliko western people 
woman hero committed more suicides than men. Death due to child-birth increased 
mortality among them. This problem of women’s wolfaro, according to the speaker, 
was not less important than political problems facing tho community, 
u the rights of the scheduled castes, Sj. Ohattorjeo would not say much 

but wimld point to the groat saying of poet Ohandidas that man was above all the 
dfstant were given their just rights political salvation would remain far 

Bengalee Hindus had been ousted from tho industrial life of tho province. Jute 
miJJs, cloth mms, sugar mills etc,, were mostly in tho hands of the foreigners and 
people from other provinces, Very good cotton was grown in this provinco, but the 
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AfiricaltiiPLj Dopartmoat of tlio Govariimout, for roasoas host tnoira to tliom, were not 
(iirootiu;,^ IhiMi- attoutlou towanls it. Soa-voyage being prohibited by llie 'Shastras’ tho 
art of navigation had passed into tho hands of the Moliamedana of plaoos like Chitta- 
gong and foreignors. 

The nambor of Hindus among tho agricnlturists was decreasing. That was not a 
good sign. The race wliioh dissociated itself from the earth was sure to loso its vita- 
lity. It the nindu. youths wont to the villages and settled there as agricnlturists then 
considerable benefit would have accrued to the community loading to the suppression 
of crime against Hindu women. 

Referring to political situation in the country, Sj Chattcrjeo pointed out that the 
Communal Award had totally ignored tho claims of tho Hindus. The memorial which 
they lately sent to the authorities had also beon summarily rejected. But 
that should not dishearten them in any way. For, the Hindus in the past Jiad 
maintained thoir exlstonco and in the present would maintain it and by so doing 
would eontribute something that would olevaio tho entire nation. 

The Presidential Address 

A dismal picture of tho present position of Bengal was drawn by ‘Dr. Radha’- 
kumwi Moohorje^ in tho course of his presidential address. Thanks to the political 
prooeeupations and factions of the leaders at the top, the foundations of national 
life and prosperity have, ho opined, beon uogloeted and weakened, so that Bengal 
to-day stands as the poorest province in India , with proportionately the least revenne, 
and even her revenue resources rendered incapable of expansion. 

Tho Bengalee to-day is the most heavily taxed Indian who pays most to the State 
and gets the least from it. No wonder that every Bengalee, Moslem and. Hindu, is now 
losing to his brethren of other provinces in all walks of national life, cultural, 
economic and administrative. Planned national economy alone can cope with the 
situation created by the planned oconomios of national governments all over tho world, 
was Dr. Mookerji’s emphatic opinion. 

Dealing with the common woes from tho now dispensation, Dr. Mookorji pointed 
out that some of those will fall more lioavily on our Moslem brethren, on tho 
millions of down-trodden and poverty-stricken peasantry who form the majority of 
the provincial population. 

This phenomenal poverty of Bengal, ho said, is not hor natural |)ortion but an 
artificial creation, tho cousoiiuenoe of an unscientific Federal Finance wliich, on 
account of niij iistifiablo deductions levied by tho Oirntrc, loaves to the province a 
residual rovonuo that is hopelessly iaadec[uate to its present and future needs, the 
uoods of its expanding population. Bombay, witli its population of ID millions, 
which is loss than even half of Bengal, has been granted a residual rovonuo far in 
excess of that given to Bengal. 

Bengal’s revenue position has sufToretl so disastrously by more default, because 
her leaders, ofTicial or non-oflloial, have not put her financial case and claims against 
Fi‘(leration in a proper and persistent manner. With a gross revenue exceeding 
;J7 erores per annum, she has heou dismissed with a short shrift with a revenue of 
only about 11 erores to feed 20 millions of hor children, while more busiuess like 
Bombay has filched a revenue of over 15 erores to feed only her 19 millions. The reve- 
nue per head in Bengal is appallingly low, as compared with most other provinces. 

Worhl- forces have also conspired with domestic factors against Bengal’s pros- 
perity. The brunt of economic depression has laid low all her national key industries 
on which that prosperity depends, viz., coal, -tea and jute. Planned national 
economy alone can copo with the situation created by tho planned oconomios of 
national governmonts all over the world. 

Along with juto, Bengal’s agrioulture is at its worst, with her dying rivers, with 
absence of schemos of river-training and control of hoods, or of plans for opening 
up new sonroes of irrigation on which provinces like tho Punjab anti Sind have beon 
spending erores. A non-paying agriculture is now in the grip of a hopoloss indebted- 
ness whicli tho country is not yet seriously handling. A policy of drift will only be 
drifting towards a revolution. 

But Bengal is robbed not merely of her revenue and tho resources of recovery, 
she is also robbed of her territory. She has lost to other provinces the best of hor 
regions, some of hor healthiest districts, rich mines, and prosperous plantations. She 
has also lost to them a sturdy population. Her loss is not merely rautorial, but 
moral and cultural 
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Nearly four million Bengalis aro now living as exiles, and discontentGLl minorities, 
in Bihar, and have further caused to their mother-country a loss of annual revonue 
assessed at nearly two crores of rupees. The partition of Bengal still remains. 

Eis late Majesty the King-Emperor, while announcing its annulmont, promised a 
well-considered solution of frontier problems. The Simon Commission also suggested 
a Boundaries Commission to settle these problems regarding boundaries. 

Even Orissa has seceded from Bihar as a linguistic and cultural unit. It is 
Bengal alone that must always lose. She cannot call back her exiled sous, nor claim 
the territories which are hors by both history aud right. The territorial problem is 
no less urgent than the linaucial problem of Bengal, but her loaders are equally 
apathetic to both. 

Turning to the communal problem, which has split the country from top to 
bottom into warring communities whom the coming Constitution will not permit to 
unite from promoting the good of the whole. Dr. Mookerjee said : The Constitution 
is based in a ruthless and thorough-going manner upon communal electorate and 
representation which rests fundamentally, not on tho conception of common citizen- 
ship, but on the conception of communities as so many separate nationalities. The 
Constitution intends that tho Hindus and Moslems must consider and organise them- 
selves as separate nationalities, and not as nationals of the same State. 

The Constitution is not planned as a democracy and will not give any scope to 
the growth of nationalism upon which democracy is based. Our Moslem brotbren 
may gloat over their ill-gotten gains from the Communal Award. But their exulta- 
tion will be only for a time when they will find that what the Constitution has 
given them is only a little power over the Hindus but hardly any powers of real 
self-government, while what they have gained will ho of no help to* them in solving 
the problem of dire poverty in which their masses, the rural millions, aro deeply sunk, 

The political classes at the top may be swept away by a revolution from below. It 
is only a united national effort of Hindus and Moslems that can avert tho coming 
catastrophe. 

In the face of this impending national disaster and economic crisis, cannot Hindus 
and Moslems unite as brethren, as children of a common soil, of the same mother 
Earth, scrap the Communal Award, which divides them, by an agreement of their 
own, and proceed boldly to recapture the lost position aud prosperity of Bengal, to 
build her up as a vigorous democracy in a spirit of equality, fraternity and liberty, 
on the basis of equal partnership in legislation and administration ? And, in this 
high endeavour, by accomplishing which Bengal can once more give lead to India, 
it is our Moslem brethren who can take the lead and show the way ! 

Dealing with the Hindu problem. Dr. Mookerji showed how tho coming Constitu- 
tion will specially handicap the Hindus of Bengal, whoso case was recently repre- 
sented, under the leadership of Poet Tagore, to tho Secretary of State. Sounding a 
pessimistic note, the President said : 

“But even the tallest of us do not count with tho Government of the da 5 ^ who 
are bent upon repressing the Hindus in every way. By a stroke of the pen, tlie 
Government has struck at all tho progress that they have made, and the place thev 
have won for themselves in the Oovernmont of the country by nearly a century o"f 
effort and enlightenment. 

“The British Government forget that in repressing Iho Bengali Hindu they are 
really repressing their best work in India. Tho Bengali Hindu is the child of 
British rule, of the modern spirit it has introduced to India to its greatest credit. 
And the Congress also forgets that Government hits the Congress by hitting the 
Bengali Hindu as its foremost exponent.” 

Criticising the Communal Award, Dr. Mookerjee said : “Nowhere in the world is 
there any such spectacle of a minority being farther weakened in the interests of the 
majority and of a majority being further strengthened at the cost of the minority. 
The result of it is that the Bengal Hindus, who form nearly 45 per cent of the 
population, will form only a third of the legislature, while their cultured classes 
will dwindle even to a fifth. 

^ “This construction of a Constitution by mere counting of heads does not take 
into accoimt the amount of the contributions which tho Hindu minority of Bengal 
make to the general progress and prosperity of the province and towards the main- 
tenance of the State itself. 

“The statistics of Government show that nearly threo-fourths of the revenue of 
Bengal IS pf>ijt^}huted by the Hindus whose cultural contributions will be evident 
from the fact that they contribute as much as 64 p. c. of literate population, more 
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than 80 per cent of the school-going population and about 87 p. c. of the legal, 80 
per cent of the medical and 83 per cent of Banking, Insurance and Exchange business. 

“Should a community that has done so much for their country be forcibly ousted 
from its political life and Government ? Should their Moslem brethren be a party to 
this glaring iniustice which has been indicted upon the Hindus like a bolt from 
the blue? 

In this connection Dr. Mookerjee severely criticised the Congress attitude and said 
“The Congress now pretends to defeat communalism by the weapons of socialism and 
communism. Knowledge comos, but wisdom lingers J And communism will Jong 
linger as a remote issue ! In the meanwhile, the monster of communalism will 
devour the whole body-politic and disintegrate the State. There will be left no 
Indian nation but any number of warring communities. 

“The fact is that the Congress is retreating from its ideals in fear of the Moslems 
who are in hot pursuit, and has at last taken refuge under the shelter of a lofty and 
cosmopolitan indifCerence to the Communal Award to which tho- Moslems are not 
indifferent. Both Congress and Government aro out to placate Moslems and bidding 
for their favour. Tho Government has beaten hollow tho Congress and weaned from 
it its Moslem members. The pursuit by the Congress of the phantom of Ilindu- 
JSdoslem unity has been defeated by a strong Auglo-Moslem unity wliich is expressed 
and embodied in the now Constitution. Tho ConsLitutlon is based on distrust of tho 
Hindus and Congress. 

“And so, after fifty years of all thoir sacrifico, suffering, and service for their 
country, the Bengali Hindus, who founded the Congress and have done so much for 
it, must now be sad to think to what political plight they have been reduced by the 
Congress to whom they had so long blindly trusted for achieving their political 
emancipation ! It is a grim irony that the Congress that first worked with faith 
in constitutional activity and agitation, then gave it up as mendicant politics, dabbled 
in direct action and non-co-operation in a spirit of idealism, then gave them up as 
impracticable, is now returning with veugenanco to the very paths and methods of 
liberal, moderate, and mondioant politics wliich it had condemned so violently and is 
now organising with fovorish enthusiasm tho elections to the logislatnro under a 
Constitution which is universally condemned in every particular ! The pity is that, 
in the moanwliile in Bengal, the Congress will find that it has hardly a place to fill 
in the legislature. This is tho rich harvest it will reap after all its labours through 
these long years 1 , , ^ 

How can Hindu Bengal take further risks under such indifferent leadership ?«— 
asked the President and opined that the Bongal Hindus must rebuild their shattered 
fortunes in their own way by their own organisations. 

Asserting that the Hindus have never claimed separate doctorates, Dr. Mookerjee 
said '. “But if separate electorate and representation is to be tho order of tho day, 
the Hindus do not fight shy of such separation if tho Moslems insist on it. But they 
object to half-measures of separation wliioli aro not good for either community. 

"‘As I have already stated, separate electorate and separate ropreseatation are dicta- 
ted by a sense of separate nationality. Separate doctorate and separate representa- 
tion do not go with a joint purse. If communities must separate at elections, and also 
in legislation and administration, they should separate with thoir purses toe. 

‘‘Let the Hindus and Moslems frankly organise themselves as separate natioualities 
from top to bottom, each fostering its own national culture by its own resources, and 
then let them nnito in an All-Bengal Federal Assembly. The federal idea and not that 
of a Unitary State will suit Bengal better in the present state of separation between 
the Hindus and Moslems, 

“It is also very necessary in tho interests of both Hindu and Moslem cultures that 
there should be first a separation in education, as has been done in Canada, in tho 
separate schools for the English and French. Both Hindu and Moslem cultures stand 
to gain from a separate treatment. The Moslems righty object to much of Hindu 
Bengali literature as being repugnant to their state and tradition. Thoir children 
should be fed upon the literature of their own creation, which is more in consonance 
with their religious and racial ideals. 

“Similarly, the Hindu youths need not be fed upon any compromising literature 
which will be devoid of life for them, Religion has boon too much mixed up with 
politics in the coming Constitution. It should come with far greater fitness and profit 
into education. Both Hindus and Moslems have been suffering grievously from a god- 
less educationi The separate school system will be the only remedy, 

34 
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Between the Hindu and the Moslem there cannot bo any fnsion of cultures, but 
there mav be a federation of the two cultures in the hi^hor grades of education. 
Still India has folt the need for a separate Hindu and Moslem university to the 
advantage of both. Our communal dilTorencos can only bo solved on the basis of a 
more thorough-going schomo and not mere convoniont half-measures of separation. 

“In conclusion, 1 do hope and pray that the Hindu and Moslem will still be 
able to unite as national of the same State on the basis of a common oitizenship on 
terms of equality and fraternity in every sphere of their common national life, with 
due regard for their separate cultural interests and recover for their common mother 
country its lost position of primacy among the provinces of India.” 


The Bengal Hindus' Memorial 

A largely-sigued memorial of roprosontativo Bengal Hindus for a revision of the 
of the Communal Award, which was supported by a monster mooting at the Calcutta 
Town Hall on the 15th. July 1936 presided over by Poet Rahindra Nath Tagore and 
numerous meetings in districts, was sent to tho Socretary of State for India. In this 
connection it may bo stated that a canard was issued some time back in newspapers that 
the Secretary of State might bo prevailed upon to revise the Communal Award so far 
as Bengal was concerned if a woiglity and iniluontial memorial was submitted to him. 

In the course of his speech presiding over tho mooting Poet Tagoro said 
‘^The shadow of tho dark age lias fallen upon Europe. She soems boisterously 
eager to put out tho light and ideals which she herself specially brought to tho now 
ago and lior newspapers to-day are full of malevolent moasuvas taken by dictatorial 
powers against their victims to keep thorn crippled for good or thrust them com- 
pletely aside, I shrink from comparing with some of those acts tlio introduction in 
our country of a scheme in which there will remain no scruple to wronoh off one 
of tlie most sensitive roots of our growing national boing.” 

‘^The incident”, added Dr, Tagore, “will appear too small and passed over in 
silent apathy by the larger world, for those ^ who aro helplessly alToctod by it suffer 
from the cruelest insults— the insult of iusigniricauco. llowover, for us the enormity 
is such that I felt ashamed to claim the privilege of old ago and failing hoaltli anti 
drawn out of my accustomed seclusion, cry my warning even if it be a cry in tho 
wilderness. 

“Tho Communal Award, carrying the malediction of separated political life, has 
been pronounced even upon groups of curnmiiuitios in our couutry tliat didn’t want 
it. The Indian body politic is divi'led into oighteon different sections. Mahatma 
Gandhi described this process as vivisection of the body politic which emerges as a 
carcaso out of this operation.” 

^ Dr. Rabindranath Tagoro continued : ‘^For reasons which nood not bo explained 
Hindus aro handicapped most in the coming constitution and Bengal Hindus instead 
of receiving any protection, being in a minority, have specially been singled out for 
redaction in their representation oven below thoir natural population strength by 
weightage being cast against them. Though a tacit compliment, it is an open assault 
employing novel political arithmetic invidious enough to turn tho methods of respon- 
sible government into most irrespoiisiblo moans by which one community is made 
permanently independent of the co-operation of the other while wielding the right 
to oppress it, if it so chooses. 

“1 beg to remind our rulers that oven worse than tho commercial exploitation 
of our econoinic life is this political poisoning oE our national blood, worse than 
punishing subjects on suspicion without trial for au iudcfiuite period, for it is 
punishing the future, au eternal damnation for acts of disobedience, real or imaginary, 
proved or unproved, 

“Ever since the very suggestion of this proposal”, proceeded Dr. Tagore, “the 
atmosphere of the Province became turbid with a passiou menacing the amenities 
of civilised life. Already the spirit of wanton destructiveness seemed to be creeping 
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evisn in the commonwealth of literature. This is the first red signal of danger 
presaging fatal collision between noighboaring communities whose duty it is to 
create a comprehensive life of common welfare.*’ 

“"We, Hindus must not grudge tho favoured partners of our destiny the sudden 
shower of gifts so long as it lasts”, advised Dr. Tagore. “The fonly cause of anxiety 
lies in the sureness of reaction that will follow when saturation point is reached and 
yet satiety remains distant when indulgence, in an ono-siilod game, crosses the 
bonnds of even autocratic decency. The mo.st ill-omened aspect of the problem 
which frightens us is when wo realise tho absurdity of bringing arguments to the 
present question, being perfectly certain that our rulers long-trained in parliamentary 
ethics know better than ourselves that communal division in a political organisation 
is fatal to its efiectiveness.” Meanwhile Dr. Tagore asked his Hindu brethren never 
to lose temper and aggravate injury into suicide. ‘Tt is not difCeronco in oppor- 
tunities which in itself is dangerous but ^ the mental attitude created through it, an 
attitude of exultation on the one side that recklessly pushes its triumph with 
immediate inipunity to uugonerous oxtromos and on the other side rosoutmont and 
rankling seeking to find outlets often in a wrong manner and unreasonable excuses.” 

The Poet concluded, “I was born too early lor this post-war ago of disillusion- 
ment. I have had my moral sustenance from tho mucli-malignod Victorian age, 
through its litoraturo and its struggling faith in humanity, as it reached us across tlio 
sea. To-day when wo find all through the West ruthless repression of freedom and 
that callously arrogant cynicism which is indifferent to widespread human misery 
and injustice, I still must, almost against all contrary ovidonco, place my confidouco 
in the sonsilivouess to the ideals of humanity which I consider oil as tho characte- 
ristic trait of the western mind. And therefore when I grow, aware in our own 
neighbourhood of some Xar-roacliing and deeply laid diplomatic movo which means 
permanently holding paralysed in its meshes our Juturo for the sako of a tighter 
grip upon our vitals, I still fool inclined lo appeal to tho chivalrous humanity of the 
Eagdisnman representing tho best ideals of western culture. I believe that if those 
ideals that show signs of dilapidation wore restored once again and somehow brought 
to boar oven upon Indian politics,^ if people that determine tho fate of this country 
could win in our hearts tho prestige of unswerving fairplay, it will not only add to 
tho credit of their civilisation but to their worldly bonolit iu tho long run, If those 
that have called this meeting had no such faith, conscious or unconscious in this 
race, then this mooting is foolish and devoid of meaning. I am sure, even tliongli 
they may not clearly define it to themselves, they are certain that the higher 
stratum of English life does not solely constitute of ’ persons like the late Premier 
who betrayed his olton-pronouncod ideals whoa they concerned India or some 
Viceroy, who cleverly navigated tho White l^apcr boat into tho staguaut water of 
unanimity and who must have inwardly cluicliled at all our illscomlitures and bhindors 
of inexperience. If tliis pathetic faith which dies hard is an illusion, thou lot us 
leave this child’s play of meetings and conferences and exclusively concentrate our 
attention to build our own history in unaided and dignified aloofness and in patient 
wisdom. Or even fall back upon tho stoic indifference of tho Oriental mind, indiffe- 
rence that unconsciously prepares tho soil for unwelcome and unexpected cataclysm,” 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were unauimously adopted by the Conforonco : 

“Ihis Conference of the Hindus of Bengal whole-heartedly supports tho memorial 
submitted on their behalf to tho Secretary of Slate for a modification of tlie Com- 
munal Award, which is anti-Natioual and undemocratic and wholly unjust to the 
Bengal Hindus, which curtails tho existing rights and will operate as a punitive 
measure against them. 

“This meeting requests tho Secretary of State to take action under Section 308 (4) 
of the Government of India Act for purposes of redressing the wrongs inflicted on 
the Hindus of Bengal by tho Communal Award and further submits that any 
assurance to the contrary such as that given by the Government of India in their 
communique of 2nd July 1935 cannot override a provision of tho statute and thereby 
render it inoperative only where the Hindu minority is concerned. 

“This meeting appoints a Committee with power to add to their number to take 
effective steps to secure the reversal of the Communal Award.” 
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Memorial Rejected by Secretary of State 

la the course of a letter to the Governor* Genoral-in-Coanoil, tlio Mai’q[uess of Zet- 
land gave the following reason for rejecting the prayer : 

“I made it abundantly clear that His Majosiy’s Government would not propose 
any alteration of the Communal Award under this soctiqn (Sec. 308 (4) of the Govt, 
of India Act, 1935) except with the assent of the communities affected.’' 

After referring to his speech in the Lords, the Stato Secretary says : “There is, 
of course, no intention of departing from this undertaking of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and accordingly it would serve no useful purpose for ^ the Government to re- 
discuss at this stage, the difficult issues raised in the memorial.'’ 


The Sindh Hindu Conference 

Tho session of the Sindh Hindu Conforonco was held at Sukkur on the Slst. 
December 1636 and Isl. January 1937, under the presidency of Bhai Paramanand, 
The following are excepts from the presidential address : — 

‘The present is the time of peculiar political imrost in tho country. AVe are in the 
midst of a great excitement on account of the elections to the provincial Assemblies 
being in full swing. As you kuow, the country is on tho threshold of the iutroduc- 
tiou of a now system of Government. There are tlireo different poliLical parties in 
India and each of them looks upon this new system from a different point of view. 
One is the Congress party, the second, tho Liberals and tho third is tho Hindu 
8abha group. 

‘The Congress is evidently a movement for tho attainment of freedom or self- 
government for the country, and taking it as such, the Congress should ho above 
all parties. Such, indeed, is the position which tho Congress once occupied in the ima- 
gination of the people, and its leaders even now assort that it still continues to occupy 
the same position. There is no doubt that on Mahatma Gandhi’s coming into the field 
of action (whether his methods were right or wrong, is a different question), tho Con- 
gress was raised to tho level of a real national movement. He revolutionized the whole 
system of political agitation in this country. Before his appearance, however, it 
should be admitted that the Congress was a party of constitutional agitators aspiring 
for solf-government in the country, A new constitution aiming at the ostablishmont 
of a sort of responsible government lor tho country is now hoing introduced. Tho 
leaders of the Congress have now docidod to go back to the old position and take 
part in the working of this consti:ution. It may bo with the object of wrecking it 
that they want to enter the Assemblies. 

‘From this change of policy it is quite clear that the Congress is now completoly 
departing from its principles of non-co-operation and civil disobodionco. Thus with 
its determination of entering the legislatures and sotting itself up against the other 
parties seeking entry therein, the Congress coascs to bo a national movement and re- 
duces itself to the position of a political party with a particular creed, based upon 
some peculiar political theories. 

‘Besides the Congress, as I have said above, tho Liberal League and tho Hindu 
Sabha are the^othor two parties, All those three are agreed on one thing as their 
final good. It is the attainment of complete responsible government for India. 
But as soon as we come to the discussion of tho means of acquiring this, 
wo at once enter upon a field of controversy. The Congress party even after its 
repeated failures still believes in adopting revolutionary methods ; the Liberals believe 
in the evolutionary process which is more clearly expressed in the term, responsive 
cooperation. According to the Hindu Sabha group, the strengthening and organising 
of the Hindus is the first necessity for marching towards tho common goal. Unity 
is strength. Hindu unification is the preliminary step towards Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Thus, according to this theory, shakti is real Swaraj. 

T have intentionally left out of account Mr. Jawaharlal’s utopian theories as being 
altogether beyond the scope of practical politics. He and his followers seem to des- 
pise to look upon this earth and earthly questions in the spirit of practical politics. 
They are always soaring high in heavens and planning schemes which have no bear- 
ing on our present condition. 
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It has become a habit with us to blame the third party for every ill we meet 
withia ladia. Wq never try to look within ourselves but always look outside and 
place every blame on others. We frequently hear it said that our subjeotion is due 
to foreign interference and wherever there is communal tension, we say that the 
third party is responsible for it. It is quite true that the foreign bureaucracy for its 
own stability follows the policy of divide and rule which has been recommended from 
very ancient times to be adopted by all Governments, whether native or foreign. As 
long as we stand divided and are weak, all our political ends are sure to fail. Now, 
therefore, the question is : How to combat this policy and remedy its evil effects. 
It is no use saying that this communal tangle will continue as^ong as we have a third 
party in the country, and in order to bring about communal unity we must first get rid 
of this third party. Such a view is born out of a confusion of ideas. This argument 
puts us in a vicious circle. As long as the communal tension continues, there can 
be no self-government and as long as the foreign Government continues there can bo 
no unity. This kind of arrangement in a circle takes us nowhere- H may bo true 
that foreigners do interfere in these affairs, but it is the lack of that character that 
allows this interfereuce by foroiguers. 

The Congress from its start has sot before itself Hindu-Muslim unity as its aim. 
It has tried every possible means to achieve that unity. It has tried to do so oven 
at the cost of Hindus. It tried to bribe the Muslims in innumerable ways and wont 
to the extent of offering them blank cheques. It became ready to give up our 
national name Hindu, to give up the national language Hindi and even to givo away 
all our traditions and our national history and our literature in order to bring the 
Muslim community to its side. The efforts of the Congress havo mot with complete 
disappointment and utter failure and now instead of Hindu-Muslim unity wo are 
face to face with Anglo-Muslim alliance and the Isolation of the Hindus. Why is 
that so ? Simply because the Congress adopted au utterly wrong policy and followed 
utterly wrong methods. The true remedy lay in a quite rfifferout direction. The uni- 
fication of the Hindus was the first step and the only right ooiirso to bring about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The Muslims would havo been tempted to join tho JBLindus if 
they had seen the Hindus themselves united and strong. Otherwiso, with whom wore 
they to unite ? How could they unite with Congressmen who themselves wore non- 
Hindus. Hindu safigathati^ thoroforo, is the ame quo non of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

‘We blame the Government for introducing separate electorates in this country. 
It may be truo that the Government induced tho Muslims aud even the depressed 
classes to demand separate electorates. I oomo to tho sarao viow again that if the 
leaders of the Muslims or those of tho depressed classo.s had possessed sufficient in- 
telligence and strong national character they would Jiavo stood against this temptation 
and the Government would have no excuse or reason to introduce separate represen- 
tations. The Congress instead of directing its every effort to tho creation of real 
national character, was trying to undermine that character by offering special privi- 
leges as a price for unity, 

‘Is, therefore, the Government alone to bo blamed for this evil ? The Congress is 
no less liable to this blame. Thus when the Congress offered to accept Muslim de- 
mands as bribe to got the Muslims on its side, tho Government too offered them 
higher bribes and as tho gift of special privileges was in the hands of tho Government 
the Muslim loaders entered into a pact with the Government. 

‘I have said that the Congress is responsible to a groat degree for the introduction 
of separate electorates. The Congress agreed to it in the Lucknow Pact and in the 
Nehru Report aud even at tho Round Table Conference in London and when his 
Majesty’s Government gave its Communal Decision perpetuating this evil in the new 
constitution, the Congress, instead of opposing it, adopted a policy of neutrality. 

‘As separate electorates for different communities are indirectly a creation of the 
Congress, the Congress claiming to represent Hindus, Muslims and others, has got 
absolutely^ no right to interfere in the election of the Hindus as long as tho Commu- 
nal Decision and the separate electorates remain. Their plea of capturing the legisla- 
tures so as to stop tho reactionaries from using those legislatures for bad purpose, 
has no legs to stand on, Other parties may havo differences with the Congress but 
that does not mean that tho Hindu Sabha or the Liberal Party would propose and. 
support such candidates whose suooess would bo harmful to the interests of the 
country. The Congress, on the other hand, used to preach boycott of Councils as the 
foundation of non-cooperation. They should either confess in plain words that they 
have given up their non-cooperation altogether or they should only render their sup- 
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port to sucli men as, in their view, would not go against the interosls of the country 
but in no case make the capturing of legislatures as the chief plank of their own. 

‘The Congress theory is that they are sending Congressmen into the legislatures 
for wrecking the constitution and for setting up a constituent Assembly for preparing 
a new constitution for India. The past experience of the Congress as well as all 
reason goes against this theory. The Swaraj Party was formed with a similar object. 
The late Deshbandhu Das, a great leader and a great lawyer, asserted that there 
would be Swaraj as soon as dyarchy was ended. By some means he succeeded in 
obstructing dyarchy but even then no Swaraj came. Again we cannot overlook the 
fact that there exists a provision in the constitution itself that in case the opposition 
party succeeded in preventing the machinery of the constitution to work, the Gover- 
nor will be quite competent to keep it going. The late Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
leader of the Swaraj Party, made this experiment in the course of the two Assem- 
blies and at the Lahore session of the Congress in 1929 he confessed that their ex- 
periment had failed and they had not been able to take their country even one inch 
towards Swaraj. They simply blundered in wasting thoir energy for six years, 

‘However, my chief objection to this theory stands on another ground. Even 
admitting that in some provinces in which the Hindus are in a majority and in 

which the Congress could get a majority in legislatures, the Congress Party might 
do something to tackle with the constitution, I fail to understand how the 
Confess party could even think of making any such attempt in provinces, where 

the Hindus are in a minority and in which the number of Congress members cau 
in no case exceed one-fifth of the total number of members. And if it is to bo 
acknowledged that they would be simply helpless in such a legislature, why should 
the Congress Parliamentary Board create a serious split among the Hindus in these 
provinces and make them incur an expenditure of thousands and lakhs only to 
gratify the whims of the Congress party ? Now, another experiment is before us. 
The Congress party by means of its bluffing, succeeded in capturing all the Hindu 
seats in the Central Assembly, but what has it done ? Havo they succeeded in 

fulfilling any of tho promises made to the people ? 1 say none. Their work in the 

Assembly is very much the same as that of the other parties in the last Assembly. 
Some of the Congress members made loud speeches and a section of the press 
applauded their work by saying that they had defeated the Government so many 
many times hut it should be remembered that similar speeches were made in the 
previous Assemblies and similar defeats inflicted on the Government, and the 
Government in spite of these speeches and defeats, wont on as merrily as before. 
There was not the least symptom of wrecking the constitution. 

‘Another point : The Congressmen are supposed to he Satyagrahis. How does 
it conform to their conscience to take an oath of loyalty to the Crown and 
promise to discharge faithfully their duties while at the same time keep a mental 
reservation that they would do their utmost to wreck the constitutiou ? 

‘If the Congress has no right to run elections on behalf of the Hindus, who 
has that right ? It is the Hindu Mahasabha. The real objeotion to this view is 
that Hindu Mahasabha is a communal body. It has, tlieretoro, no right to outer 
into the political field. My answer is that Hindu Mahasabha likes its stand on a 
truly national basis. It appears to bo a communal body simply because it fights 
and opposes communalism which the Congress cannot. The Muslims want to push 
and promote their communal interests even at the cost of those of other 
communities. This is clearly indicated in their approval of the Communal 
Decision and the Government of India’s order for '.distributing public services on 
communal lines. This policy on the part of the Muslims can work to tho great 
injury of the Hindu interest. Therefore, as long as this communal constitution 
continues, the Hindus have got a duty to perform and it is to safeguard the 

Hindu interests. The basis of the legislatures being community- wise no non- 
oommunal organization can serve the country’s interests at the same time keeping 
a watch over the interests of the various communities and as the interests of the 
Hindus are at stake the Hindu Sabha alone has the right to run Hindu elections. 

After sketching in brief the growth and development of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
since its inception at Lahore in 1908 up to the present, the president concluded 
his address saying, ‘TJnited you stand, dividod you fall. Be loyal to the Hindu 

cause. Tour loyalty and love for your nation alone can keep you united. Make 

your self-interest subordinate to the common good of your people. That is tho 

only road to national life and prosperity.’ 



The Bihar United Muslim Conference 


The first session of the Bihar United Muslim Oonforonco was held at Patna on the 
3rd October 1936 under the Presidency of Khan Bahadur Naivab 8, M, Ismail 
and was attended by a largo number of delegates from all over the province, ~ 

Welcome Address 

Mr. 5. Ibrahim Husain^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address 
said that the Bihar United Muslim party originated in an informal meeting on 
July 29, 1935, at the residence of the hon. Mr. S, A. Aziz, Minister of Education, 
Bihar, who was the sponsor of the party. Tho object of the meeting was to 
organize Muslim opinion in Bihar with a view to forming a strong organization 
and work tho new constitution in the interests of the community. This decision 
was arrived at the meeting and the party was the result of efforts directed to that 
end. Proceeding, he said that Muslims in Bihar were politically backward, due to 
communal differences and duo to their own neglect in achieving progress and it 
was time that they took steps to remedy their drawbacks. 

Presidential Address 

In tho course of his presidential address Nawab 3, M, Ismail said 

^The ^political condition that affects the Mussalmans of India in general and 
this province in particular bristles with problems of much gravity. It is, therefore, 
all the more greatly to bo recognized that the exceptional circumstances under 
which we are placed to-day on tho eve of tho approaching constitutional changes 
requires mature guidance and single-minded devotion in tho best interest of tho 
Mussalmans.’ 

Proceeding, the president said, ‘I am afraid that in this province where there 
was need for greater unity there is greater disunity both on alleged principle and also 
without any definite principle. I hope and trust that before long and after tlio result 
of electioneering all our diner onoos will sink and bo buried as soon as we entor the pro- 
vincial Legislative Chamber. I may bo optimistic, but I have reason to behove in tho good 
sense of my community that their wide vision will prevail over all tho petty diffe- 
rences and narrow-mindedness which is at present cloiidiiiff, and that once for all 
they will work for what it is worth, and in spite of all its shortcomings, tho 
future constitution in tho best interest of tho country and community. After the 
inauguration of the new reforms, as the centre of our activities shall bo mostly 
coufmod to the needs of our provinces, our energy and attention *.shall be concentratod 
to the provincial sphere only, as we cannot usurp an All- India function. 

Every possible effort for the fusion of the different parties had boon made, but 
it was unfortunate that no agrood formula could be solved, said the speaker. He 
appealed to the audience to cousolidato themselves and discharge their responsibilities 
in the true spirit of partisanship and with discipline. No doubt there are two 
Muslim organizations of an all-India character, namely, tho all-India Muslim League, 
started in I90t3, and tho all-India Muslim Conference started in 1929, But so far as 
Bihar is concerned none of these organizations can claim to have appreciably achieved 
any success. Therefore, a provincial organization with provincial requirement based 
on the sanction of the provincial Muslim masses is really tho need of the day. 
Hence tho United Muslim Party came into being. Now what is required is effective, 
systematic and regular working so as to achieve success. Never there had been 
greater need for unity of purpose among the Muslims that it is to-day. 

Continuing, the speaker said that the fate of the Mussalmans was at a risk and that 
every attempt was being made by those who were better organised and disciplined to 
encroach upon tho rights and privileges of the Muslims. It was the legitimate concern 
of every community in tho country to safeguard their own interest marching at the same 
time with members of the majority community. The Mussalmans were prepared to 
cooperate in tho working of the constitution with those of tho majority community who 
were prepared to work it in spite of its shortcomings. H© appealed to the audienoe not 
to be jod away by catchwords like ‘independence* and ‘independent’ as the moaning of 
the words was vague. He deplored that Moslems in Bihar were divided into four com- 
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partmeuts for the purpose of running tlie elections and that there was room only for 
one Muslim party m the province. H was all along and shall be for one United 
party and I hope there shall be yet the chance of a future union and fusion as the 
result of electioneering.’ 

The main object of the United party, said the President, was its success at the 
poll. The time had arrived for them to join hands without losing their individuality 
or forsaking their distinctive plan of work, for the benefit of the country and to form 
parties in the legislature to work the Reforms which would not be possible without 
an understanding and settlement on a provincial basis of communal questions when 
the elections would be over. The allegiance of the Muslim to the future Government 
would be of a very different character from what it used to be. Although the cons- 
titution allowed a low percentage of responsibility, still it was capable of modifications 
and improvements and that could be don e by their giving a definite proof of the 
method by which it could be utilized to the best interest of the country and the 
community. 

‘The magnitude of the task, though tried to be ridiculed by destructive forces, is 
by no means such as to be rejected, but it certainly is a distinct step forward in the 
direction of further responsibilities and such an element of real responsibility as has 
been introduced gives sufficient scope for working and which, if properly worked out 
by all shades of thought and opinion in the community and in the legislature in &e 
spirit of cooperation and constructive statesmanship, is certainly capable of ^ making 
the power of interference given to the Governor a dead letter never to be utilized and 
ultimately to disappear from the statute book. But no gain would accrue by follow- 
ing a policy of negation and sterility.’ 

Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said that he was pained at the 
‘persistent attitude of the majority and of all their organisations^ which is of hostility 
towards the Communal Award in the garb of so-called nationalism.’ Continuing, the 
speaker said that the constitution of the United Muslim party was such that no in- 
dividual or group of individuals could dominate the party until they had the support 
of Muslim conscientiousness. All members of the party must undertake to accept the 
decision of the majority. 

*Our most vital and immediate concern shall be to establish for the purpose of 
running and selecting candidates a small board consisting of five or six members on 
whom the majority of members shall have confidence. The speaker also urged eco- 
nomy in the expenditure at elections. The party system is more western than eastern 
and as such the inspiring example of the English party system is healthy and help- 
ful to imitate’. 


The Bihar Muslim lodependeut Party CouEerence 

The first session of the Bihar Muslim Independent Party Conference was held at 
Patna on the 12th. September 1936 under the presidency of Maulana Ahmed Bayeed^ 
Secretary of the Jamiat-ul-Ulemai-flind. In the course of his speech, the Maulana 
said that their chief objectives were independence of the country, safeguarding their 
religion and a form of Government based on their religious tenets. 

The Monlana addressed the conference for nearly two hours which was attended 
by about 200 delegates from yarious parts of the province and dwelt on various as- 
pects of the political situation in India. 

Proceeding, he said that under present day conditions no nation in the world 
would willingly be under the subjugation of another and that freedom and 
independence were natural impulses in man. He accused the Government of not standing 
by its pledges and said that India was invited to attend the Round Table Conference 
like a dishonest debtor inviting a creditor to put off the payment ol his dues by 
false promises. There were several things which must not be dominated by foreign- 
ers, among them being their culture, religion, education, the Army in India and 
income and expenditure. 
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Eef erring to the Communal Award, the speaker said that it was the emblem of 
India’s misfortune and that it was more against the Moslems than the Hindus. He 
wondered at those people who were willing to appoint Mr.^ Ramsay MacDonald as 
the arbitrator of their destiny and grumbled against their lot when it had been 
decided. Agitation against the Award, he said, was fraught with grave conseqLuences 
and would never be conducive to the good of the masses. In fact, opposition of 
the Award amounted to opposition of the freedom of the country. 

Coming to the elections and the legislatures, he said that Government would have 
not nominated representatives of their own at legislative bodies, which would consti- 
tute only of those who would be elected by them (Indians). He would not like any 
one to go to the Assemblies on their vote and work on behalf of Government. Under 
the new constitution the Governor-General and the Governors had unbounded power 
and they would try their utmost to give cause to the Governors to exercise their 
special powers very often, even to compel them to do so, and to break up tlie 
legislatures and transfer all power to their (Governors’) own hands. They would 
also like to elect only those members to the legislatures who would uphold their 
religious cause, and work in consultation with the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind and the 
Imarat Shariat.^ These were all that the Independent Party stood for. 

The speaker also referred to the situation in Palestine and complained against 
Government’s attitude in regard to it. 

The Independent Party was at one with the Congress so far as its goal of inde- 
pendence was concerned and would work shoulder to shoulder with it for the cause 
of the country, but it would also be the endeavour of the Party to secure from the 
Congress a guarantee that Moslem religion and culture be preserved and protected in 
the future constitution of India, said the Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
his address. The Party stood for the emancipation of the poor and uplift of the 
agriculturists. 


The C. P. MDsIim Political Conference 

Tho Central Provinces Muslim Political Couferonce was held at Nagpur on tho 
24lh. October 1936 under the presidency of Maulana Shauhat AU, 

Weloome Addeess 

Mr. AT. F. Sharifl^ welcoming the delegates, said that so long as separate 
electorates continued, it was necessary for Muslims to form thoir own party aud 
send true representatives to the Legislature to safeguard their rights. They must 
take advantage of tho new constitution and its benefits and carry ou tho fight to 
win their just rights. 

PUESIDENTIAX ADDRESS 

In the course of his presidential aaddresSi Maulana Shauhat AH said ''Lot tho 
Hindu majority and Muslim minority ponder well and realise tho fact that they 
would not advance one step unless they come to an honourable understanding. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali said he was shocked at the Bombay riots and asked what good 
they expected (both Hindus and Muslims) from this unfortunate affair. He wanted 
to remind Hindus that self-governing India was impossible if the majority had not 
the goodwill and co-operation of the minorities and if Hindus (the majority community) 
were not prepared to concede Muslim demands. The Congress scored successes in 
the Assembly because of Muslim co-operation, which showed that they could aohiovo 
thoir common goal if they worked together in a friendly spirit. 

The speaker exhorted the Muslims of the province to unite under the banner of 
tho Muslim League and their leader, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Referring to tho onsumg 
elections, he stressed the need for sending honest representatives of Muslims to tho 
Ledslatures who would be amenable to the discipline of tho League and said that 
with the co-operation of other progressive groups they must work the new constitu- 
tion to the best of thoir ability in order to prove their capacity for administration 
and then demand tho fullest power to govern thoir country. 

35 
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Mr. Shauhat Ali criticised tlie tondenoy o£ Maslim youths to deprecate the 'W'orli: 
of their elders and advised them to be bravo and strong and to face the task 
ahead. Nearly live lakhs of Muslims, he said, had been given 14 seats in the 0. P. 
Legislative Assembly, This representation was meagre and inadequate. But they 
need not be depressed. They must choose true spokesmen and work undivided for 
their rights. . . , . 

Mr. Shaukat Ali wished that Government olRccrs would not interfere in elections. 

“I confidently predict that the Congress will come out triumphant in the general 
constituencies during the forthcoming elections,” said Maulaua Shaukat Ali. 

Proceeding, the Mania na said that Mr, Bhulabliai Dosai had done well in recently 
declaring that a largo majority of the Muslims always supported the Congress in 
the Assembly. The Muslims yielded to nouo, he said, in their fervour lor nationalism 
and he had no doubt that tho Muslims, in co-oporation with the progressive groups, 
would strive for the good of the people. , 

He also denounced tho attempts of a certain section of tho Anglo-Indian Press to 
exploit the Bombay riots and deliver sermons to tho Hindus and the Muslims and 
advocate a continuance of British rule in India. 

2nd. Day’s Proceedings — Nagpur — 25th, October 1936 

Walk out oir’iDELKOATES 

Frequent interruptions and angry exchanges of words were a feature of to-day’s 
session of the Conference. 

Several delegates questioned the rulings of tho Chair, Tho audience stood up at 
least on a dozen occasions. The President, intervening at ono stage, appealed for 
peaceful and orderly behaviour if they were really keen on carrying on tho work of 
the Muslim League iu the province. This had tho desired ofCoot, Further discussions 
were conducted in a peaceful manner. 

A provincial branoli of the Muslim League was formed with Mr, Shariff as President 
and Mr. Abdul Razaq as General Secretary. 

After the meeting had signified its approval of the office-bearers, one member, 
Mr. Syed Tasin (Hinganghat), objected to the names approved when the Chair 
declined permission to the speaker to proceed on the ground that the matter could 
not be reopened. 

Thereupon, 50 delegates walked out of the pandal as a protest and held a meeting 
close to the Conference pandal and passed a resolution of no-confidcnce in Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and threatened to form a separate party, independent of tho League 
Branch, in the Province. 

The Conference, which adopted the League constitution, elected 50 members to 
the Provincial Council of the League. The Conference then concluded. 

Begtjm Mohamed Ali’t Appeal 

A fervent appeal for unification of Muslim ranks at this juncture was made by 
Begum Mahomed ali^ who was present at the last night’s session of the Muslim Con- 
ference. She said that she was pained to hear that their ranks were divided in two 
different groups and asked what they hoped to achieve by harping on points of 
differences rather than agreement. “Realise you are all Muslims,” she said, “You 
are Muslims first and last.’^ Tho conference had assembled to promote the welfare 
of the community as a whole. How could they hope to work with other partie s 
for the welfare of the country when they themselves could not speak with one voice ? 



The Andhra Provincial Harijan Conference 


Tho ninth session of tho Andhra Provincial Harijan Conference opened at 
Vizianagaram on tho 21st, October 1936 undor the presidency of Mr. K JTurmayj/a, 
one of tho leaders of the community. 

Mr. M. K Bhagya Reddi Varma (Hyderabad), opening the Conference said that 
the first session of the Panchama (Harijan) Conference was held at Bezwada in the 
year 1917 and that since then much water had flowed under the bridge.^ Iho salva- 
tion of the community lay in their hands, They should cultivate a spirit ol mutual 
help and co-operation before they could hope to gain their objective. 

Mr. D, Sadananda i2aof(Bimlipatam), Chairman of the Reception Oommitee, next 
read the address of welcome. They had to confer, he said, at a most propitious 
time inasmuch as the loaders of public opinion in tho country wero busily engaged 
in forging policies and programmes which they proposed to carry out in the event 
of their being returned to the legislatures in the ensuing oloclions. Borne leaders of 
the Harijan community, he stated, aSlliated themselves with a powerful party m 9 r 0 
for solf-aggrandiscmont than for promoting the interests of tho community which 
they represented. In these circumstances, it ^ behoved tho community to exercise 
discrimination in electing the right kind of candidates to tho legislatures, persons 
who were inspired by genuine feelings of patriotism and real sympathy for their 
community. 

Mr. F. Kurmayya then delivered his address which covered more or loss tho 
whole range of problems affecting tho Harijans.^ Tho community, he said, had suc- 
ceeded in securing a legitimate quota of rights in local and municipal bodies and 
stressed the fact that no useful purpose would bo served recriminating the casto- 
Hindns. Adverting to untouchability, no afiirinod that scholars differed in their inter- 
pretation of texts relating to untouchability. Tho position taken up by Mahatma 
Gandhi was tho only logical one. It would take time to uproot tho stigma of untouch- 
ability which in villages, if not in towns, was working irreparable mischief and was 
widening tho gulf between llarijans and caste-Uihdus. There was a time, however, 
when the community elicited respect from tho castes for tho reason that Arundbuli 
and Hanuman wero born among their community, not to speak of saints and Rishis 
like Nanda, Vali, Jamba vanta, Sugrivo, Vyasa and Parasa. Tho caste-Uindus wore 
mainly responsible for the deplorable condition in which the community found itself 
at present. It would be no sacrilege if those Sastras which onforood untouchability 
were relegated to tho limbo of oblivion. 

Adequate provision for education of tho community, ho complained, had not boon 
made by the State. The sum of four lakhs allotted to bo spent on odueation of the 
community by the Labour Commissioner was quite inadequate and disappointing. 
India being agricultural country, -it was tho duty of tho Govornmont to establish 
more institutes where knowledge of extonsivo and inionsivo cultivation of agriculture 
might be imparted. He hold that ‘actual cultivators’ should bo in complete posses- 
sion of land. Only then, he believed tlio strained relation which subsisted betwoon 
the landlord and the tenant for gonorations would bo completely oblitoratod. Tho 
speaker also pleaded for faciliUos of vocational education, such as spinning, weaving 
etc., which would mitigate tho acutonoss of nnompbymont, and go a long way in 
solving the economic m'oblom of tho community. 

Proceeding^ Mr. Kurmayya declared that Govorument should employ more 
educated Harijans in the services and tho ago-limit imposed on them for higher 
jobs should be made away with in tho interests of tho community. A statutory 
provision should be made that no loss than 17 per cent of tho jobs should bo assigned 
to educated members of the oommuuity. More facilities should bo afforded for larger 
employment in local bodies and municipalities. 

Alluding to conversiou of Harijans, ho said, that if tho Harijans loft tho fold of 
Hinduism, the responsibility rested on tho shoulders of tho so-oallod high casto- 
Hindus. 

After referring in grateful terms to tho Poona Pact, the President spoke on tho 
advisability or otherwise of affiliating themsolvos with any of the three political parties 
in the Presidency. Ho was of opinion, as Mahatmaji was, that they should stand on 
their own legs, or identify themselves with the Congress Party, provided tho All-India 
Congress Parliamentary Board came forward to satisfy tho conditions imposed by 
the leaders of the community. 
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He exhorted them to cast their votes for sincoro, patriotic individuals, who were 
prepared to sacrifice themselves for tli3 general good of all. The first day's pro- 
ceedings then ended. 

Resolutions — Second Day— 22nd. October 1936 

A resolution condoling the demise of King George Y and assuring loyalty to the 
British Throne was passed. Condolences were expressed at the demise of Srimati 
Zamala Nehru and Srimati G. Mangayamma (Adi- Andhra). 

The second resolution declared the readiness of Harijans to abandon the fold of 
Hinduism only when they were driven’ to desperate straits and when their honour and 
sense of self-respect were compromised. 

The Conference requested tne Government to allot by nomination eight seats to 
Harijans in the Legislative Council on the principle of proportional representation and 
to nomiate at least four Harijans from the Andhradesa; employ more educated Hari- 
jans in local bodies and municipalities and to enforce the rules of the Public Service 
Commission in regard to appointment of Harijans. 

The Conference changed the name of the provincial organisation from ‘Andhra 
Provincial Nimnajatiya Mahashaba to ‘Andhra Provincial Adi- Andhra Sangham,’ 

It was decided to start in Andhradesa Taluk and District Sanghams and affiliate 
them to the Provincial Sangham. 

It was urged that in view of the fact that in almost all districts Labour Depart- 
ments had been established for the purpose of ameliorating tho economic condition 
of Harijans, a similar department be started in the district of Yizagapatam also. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Harijan Board was empowered to 
nominate candidates for election to the legislatures. 

The Labour Department was requested to remove the age restriction imposed on 
Harijans aspiring for residential scfxolarsliips. The Conference requested tho Govern- 
ment to nominate educated Harijans as members of tbo District Economic Councils 
and urged them to start in every district one institute for imparting instruction in 
agriculture and one institute for vocational training. Tho Conference then camo to a 
close. 


The Mooniee — Ambedkar Correspoodence 

Re. Conirersion of Depressed Classes 

Dr. Ambedkar's views on the relative advantages to the Depressed Classes by 
embracing one religion or the othor, the formula agreed upon between Dr, Ambedkar 
and Dr. B. S. Moonje, Eao Bahadur M. C. Rajah’s disagi-cemont with the formula and 
endorsement of Mr. Rajah’s views by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya and Mr, 0. 
Rajagopalachariar are disclosed in the following correspondence released to the press 
for publication. 

Dr. Moonjee’ Letter to Mr. Rajali 

Dr. Moonje wrote the following letter dated New Delhi, 30th June 1936 to Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah 

On urgent calls from Bombay friends and also from Breeman Seth Jugal 
Kishore Birla with the concurrence of Dr, Ambedkar, I had occasion to go to 
Bombay on the 18th instant. There Dr. Ambedkar had long conversations with me for 
three days. Eventually a formula for amicable settlement of his revolt against 
Hinduism was drafted. Dr. Ambedkar entirely agrees with it. The formula is as 
follows 

If Dr. Ambedkar were to announce his decision that he and his followers are 
prepared to embrace Sikhism in preference to Islam and Christianity and that he 
shall honestly and sincerely co-operate with the Hindus and the Sikhs in propagat- 
ing their culture and in counteracting the Moslem movement for drawing tho 
Depressed Classes into the Moslem fold, the Hindu Mahasahha will be prepared, in 
view of their having agreed to remain within the Hindu culture, to make an announce- 
ment that it will not object : — 

1. To the conversion of the Depressed Classes to Sikhism : 

2. To the inclusion of the neo-Bikhs in the list of the Scheduled Castes ; and 
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3. To the enjoyment by the Depressed Classes of the Political Rights of the 
Poona Pact by free competition between the Non-Sikh and the Neo-Sikh Depressed 
Classes as provided for under the Poona Pact. 

From Bombay^ I have come here just this morning for consultation on it^ with 
formally putting it before friends and before the Hindu Mahasabha for its consideration. I 
am trying to see Pandit Malaviyaji, and if possible also H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala. 
It is a very delicate matter. I have therefore to request you to kindly think over and 
let me have your opinion in the matter. Until we decide one way or the other, the 
matter will be kept strictly private and confidential. 

I am enclosing also a copy of the statement of his case handed over to me by Dr, 
Ambedkar for your perusal. Please let me have your reply to my Nagpur address. 

Dr. Ambedkar’g Statement 

Dr, Amhedkar's statement referred to in Dr. Moonje’s letter read as follows : 

“The Hindus cannot afford to be indifferent to the movement of conversion which 
is gaining ground among the Depressed Classes. It would undoubtedly be the best 
thing from the standpoint of the Hindus if the Depressed Classes were to be per- 
suaded to drop the idea of conversion. But if that is not possible then the Hindus 
must concern themselves with the next move which the Depressed Classes will take, 
because their move is bound to have serious consequences upon the destiny of the 
Hindus and the destiny of the country. If they cannot be persuaded to stay, the 
Hindus must help if they cannot lead them to embrace a faith which will be least 
harmful to the Hindus and to the country. 

It seems very unlikely that the Depressed Classes will formulate a now religion. 
Most probably they will embrace one of the existing faiths. At any rate, the Hindus can 
well proceed on that assumption. The first question is what is the faith that the De- 
pressed Classes are likely to embrace ? Obviously the one most advantageous 
to them. 

There are three ^ faiths from among which the Depressed Classes can choose. (1) 
Islam, (3) Christianity, and (3) Sikhism. Comparing these three, Islam seems to give 
the Depressed Classes all that they need. Financially the resources behind Islam are 
boundless. Socially the Mohammedans are spread all ovor India. There are Moham- 
medans in every Province and they can take care of the new converts from the De- 
pressed Classes and render them all help. Politically the Depressed Classes will get all 
the rights which Mohammedans are entitled to. Conversion to Islam does not involve 
loss to such political rights as the right to spocial representation in the Logislaturo, 
right to services, etc. 

Christianity seems equally attractive. If Indian Christians are too small numeri- 
cally to provide the financial resources necessary for the conversion of the Depress- 
ed ^ Classes, the Christian countries such as America and England will pour 
their immense resources if the Depressed Classes show their readiness to 
ombraco Cbirstianity. Socially, the Christian Community is numerically too weak 
to render much support to the converts from the Depressed Classes, but 
Christianity has Government behind it. Politically, Christianity will give them 
the same rights which Islam gives. Like the Muslims, Indian Christians are 
also recognised by the Constitution for special representntion in the Legis- 
latures and in the services. 

Compared to Christianity and Islam, Sikhism has few attractions. Being a small 
community of 40 lakhs, the Sikhs cannot provide the finance. Socially, they can- 
not be of much help to the Depressed Classes. They are confined to the Punjab, and 
as for the majority of the Depressed Classes the Sikhs can give them no social sup- 
port. Politically, Sikhism is at a positive disadvantage as compared with Islam or 
Christianity. Outside the Punjab, Skhs are not recognized for special representation 
in the Legislature and in the services. 

The second question is, looking at these three alternative faiths purely from the 
standpoint of the Hindus, which is the best, — Islam, Christianity or Sikhism ? Obvi- 
ously Sikhism is the best. If the Depressed Classes join Islam or Christianity they 
not only go out of the Hindu religion, but they also go out of the Hindu culture. On 
the other hand, if they become Sikhs they remain within the Hindu culture. This 
is hy no means a small advantage to the Hindus. 

what the conseq^uences of conversion will be to the country as a whole is well 
worth bearing in mind. Conversion to Islam or Christianity will denationalise the Do- 

S ressed Classes. If they go to Islam the number of Muslims will be doubled and the 
anger of Muslim domination also becomes reaK If they go to Christianity, the 
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numerioal strength of Christians becomes 5 to 6 orores. It will help to strengthen 
the hold of the British on this country. On the other hand, if they omhrace Sikmsm 
they will not only not harm the destiny of the country, but they will help the dos- 
tiny of the country, Thoy will not be denationalised. On the _ contrary, they will 
be a help in the political advancement of the country. Thus it is in the interest oi 
the country that the Depressed Classes if they are to change their faith should 
go over to Sihhism. 

The third question is if it is in the interest of the Hindus that the Be^jressed 
Classes should go over to Sihhism, are the Hindus prepared ^ to mahe Sikhism, as 
good an alternative to the Depressed Classes as Islam or_ Christianity is r if tney 
are, then obviously they must try to remove the difficulties ^whioh he in tho way oi 
Sikhism as compared with Islam and Christianity. Tho deficiencies are financial, so- 
cial and political. The Hindus cannot help Sikhs to remove the social chfficulty. out 
they can certainly help the Sikhs to remove the financial and political difficulties. Ux 
these, it is most urgent to remove the political difficulty, because it might become an 
obstacle in the way of the Sikhs. „ ,, in ii 

The solution of the political difficulty is fortunately a very small matter. All mat 
is necessary is to add to the list of Scheduled Castes in each Province other man 
the Punjab the word “Sikh” as that of a person from the Depressed Classes who be- 
comes a convert to Sikhism will not lose his political rights he would have had il no 
had remained a Depressed Class. Under the Communal Award, communities nave 
been given the liberty to agree to any change in the Award and the Government has 
bound itself to alter the Award in accordance with tho agreement. 

This change can, therefore, easily be brought about if the Hindus so desire by 
mutual agreement with the Depressed Classes. This does not involve any radical 
change in the Poona Pact. It does not require any apportionment of soat^s. The scats, 
assigned to the Depressed Classes under the Poona Pact will remain the same. The 
only change that will be introduced is that non-Sikh Depressed Classes and the De- 
pressed Classes who have gone to Sikhism will both be free to compete. It merely 
removes a disability from the Depressed Classes who become Sikh, , 

Those Hindus who might oppose this suggestion must answer the following 
questions a 

1. The seats assigned to the depressed class under the Poona Pact cannot oomo 
back to the Hindus. They will go to the Muslims or Christians if the depressod classes 
become Muslims or Christians because if by conversion of the depressed classes tho 
population of Muslims or Christians increases, then the Muslims and Christians are 
bound to ask for increased representation in the Legislatures. Thus, if those seats are 
to go why not allow these seats to the Sikhs ? 

2. If under the constitution the D. C. cannot lose his political^ rights by bo com- 

ing a Muslim or Christian, why should a D. 0. on becoming a Sikh be made to lose 
his political rights ? This is placing a premium on conversion to Islam and Chris- 
tianity and a penalty on conversion to Sikhism. This is driving the D. 0. to the 

Muslim aud Christian folds. Is it in the interests of the Hindus to allow this 

to be so ? , ■ 

3. It may bo that the D, 0. will not lose their political rights by becoming C 9 n- 

verts to Sikhism because even under the Poona Pact the Scheduled Castes Order-in- 
Council their light to special representation is not made dependent upon their 
professing the Hindu religion. Their representation is made dependent upon 

their being members of certain castes or tribes. But why give the Sikhs cause for 
complaint and create bad blood against the Hindus ? 

4. The proposal to add Sikhs to the list of Scheduled Castes in the different 

provinces for political recognition cannot be said to be a strange proposal. On the 
other hand, not to give such a recognition would appear queer. If Sikhs in the 
Punjab can be recognised for political purposes why should Sikhs in other 
provinces be not so recognised ? If the D. 0. of the Punjab cannot lose their 

rights on becoming Sikhs, why should, the fate of the D. 0. in other provinces on 
becoming Sikhs be made different ? 

Mr. RajVs Reply to Dr, Maonjee 

I have already expressed my view about Dr, Ambedkar’s proposal that the 
Depressed Classes should give up Hinduism and embrace some other roligion.^ I 
make a distinction between conversion— which is a spiritual change— and migration 
from one community to another for social, economic ana political reasons. 
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Dear Dr. Moonje, you will excuse my saying that you view tlie whole problem 
of the depressed classes, in view of Dr. Ambedkar’s proposal, as one of the 
communal migration and not as a religious problem. One would expect the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha to view it as a religious problem and not 
merely as a political problem, without oven looking at it as a social and economic 
problem. One can understand your concern if as President of the Hindu Mahasabha 
you placed the spiritual welfare of the Depressed Classes first and foremost and 
thought of the social and economic welfare next and lastly thought of them as a 
political factor. Your solicitude for the place of the Depressed Classes in the 
political scheme not only exposes llio interested nature of your coucorn for these 
classes, but is like placing the cart before the horse. One would expect you as 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha to ameliorate the social condition of the 
Depressed Classes by removing civic and social disabilities of these classes, not to 
speak of securing for them the right of worship in Hindu temples ou an eq[ual 
footing with other worshippers, and to further the Harijau movement started by 
Oandhiji all over the country. Instead of doing this, what is it that you are 
doing V You are dissecting the Depressed Classes and affiliating them religiously 
to the Sikhs while retaining thorn politically as Hindus. 

The whole thing seems to me not to be concoived in the iutorost of tho 
Depressed Classes, but on the other hand to be planned in tho communal interests 
of the Hindus and the Sikhs. We are no sheep and cattle to bo bartered away in 
this fashion driven from one political fold to another as a result of a bargaiu 

between the leaders of different communities. We want to remain as solid 
community moving of our own accord in tho direction of progress and thi.s we can 
best do by not throwing away our birth rights as Hindus but by remaining within 
Hinduism and changing it so as to make it more comfortable not only to our 
community but to othor Hindu communities which are suffering from similar 
liabilities though our hardships are greater and more palpable. It is not -our 
purpose to weaken the Hindu community but to strengthen it by reforming it from 
within. We do not wish to bo pawns in the game of communal conflicts and 

competition. 

Your proposal involves of electoral fortunes of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. If 
you want us to shift religion from tho Hindu fold, we shall have to choose 
religion between tho Sikhs and tho ^ Muslims, who are tho bidders for our communal 
migration, wrongly called conversion. Why should wo antagonise and stand arrayed 
against M.uslims ? They are our brothers as much as the Sikhs and the Hindus. 
If the depressed classes aro all to become Sikhs and call themselves Neo-Sikhs it 

will create all over India a Sikh-Uiudu Moslem problem as in tho Punjab made 

more complicated by tho fact that tho so-callod Neo-Sikh belongs to tho Doprossed 
Class even among Sikhs. 

This (luostion of convorsion or tho communal migration as a raovo of tho 
political ohoss-board does not disturb us much in South India. Wo aro content 
to work under the Poona Pact, partly as a separate electorate and partly with a 
joint elootorato preserving our status with tho Hiudus both religiously and politically. I 
would thoreforo bo no party oven to tho political manipulations which aro propos'od 
in your letter. I would urge the Hindu Mahasabha to address itself to tho task 
of making it easy for tho Doprossed Classes to stay within Hinduism and Hindu 
society instead of arranging for the ticket for entraining thorn to some far off 
destination, As tho (luostion you raise is likely to rouse a lot of discussion I reserve 
to mysolf tho right to publish my reply when the occasion arises, 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Views 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 1 otter to Mr. Raja dated 26th July 1986 : 

“I have no difficulty about giving general endorsement -io your letter to Dr 
Moonje. I do not at all understand Dr. Moonjo’s or Dr. Ambodkar’s position. For 
me removal of untouchability stands on a footing all its own. It is to mo a deeply 
religious question. Tho very existence of our religion depends on its voluntary 
removal by Savarna Hindu in tho spirit of repontauce. It can never bo a question 
of barter for me. And I am glad you take nearly tho same position that 1 do.” 



The All India Kisan Movement 


The History of the All India Kisan Sabha’^ 

Although the ludip Peasantry had really come to need an All India Kisan Sabha 
as long ago as 1920, i. e., when the Mont-Ford reforms were being introduced with 
their extension of franchise mostly to our peasants, no class conscious attempt was 
made to create it until 1935. Prof. Ranga created the necessary atmosphere fa 70 ur- 
able to the idea of creating the All India Kisan Sabha, first by forming the Peasants’ 
Group of M. L. A.’s in 1935 August-September and then by issuing a number of 
appeals in September, popularising the idea of an All India Kisan Organisation 
and calling for _ co-operation for establishing it. In the meanwhile Prof. Ranga 
visited the Punjab and Central ^ Provinces, interested the local comrades in the 
Kisan Movement and formed provisional Kisan Organisation Committees. Thus the 
idea of the All India Kisan Committee gained much support. 

The All India Peasants' Workers' Conference 

This Conference was held at Madras on the I9th of October 1935 under the 
auspices of the South Indian Federation of Peasants and ^Workers, Professor N. G. 
Ranga presiding. Most of the Provinces were represented. Addressing the workers 
Professor Ranga said that the time had come when an All India Peasants’ Organisa- 
tion should be developed to give a fitting reply to government and to utilise com- 
pletely the preferred opportunity to "‘influence and indeed determine the views and 
actions of Congressmen. It is this extraordinarily potent new time-spirit, snreharged 
as it is with cataclysmic Russian achievements especially in regard to the Peasantry 
and its problems, that we have to try and utilise for the advancement of our 

Peasantry Apart from the considerations of justice and fairplay, we can ill-afford 

to allow in our own interests, the continuation of the present unsatisfactory rela- 
tions between our Peasants and Workers,.,....,.W 0 have to carry on incessant and 
ceaseless propaganda amongst our Peasantry and in our countryside to make them 
realise their class-consciousness and shoulder ‘their historic responsibility. 
It is however our bonnden ^ duty to do what all we can to strengthen 
our peasants and eijuip them in every possible way so that they can eliminate 

this class- war which ^ to-day eats into their very vitals It is .up to us to 

see that the industries of our country are ruralisei and socialised as soon as 
possible and that any further industrial development is allowed only on collective 
or cooperative lines so^ that any profits direct or indirect arising from such 

ventures will be shared in by all the masses But to convert our Peasants to the 

advantage of such a system (Oolloctivisation of Agriculture) will not be an easy 
task as is shown by Russia’s experience aud it is our task to carry ou ceaseless 
propaganda to win their agreementj on this point.” 

The All India Peasants’ Organisation Committee was , appointed to make 
arrangements for the holding of an All India Peasants’ Conference, if possible at 
Lucknow m April 1936. 


Between Madras and Meerut 

^ A day or two before the Madras Conference had met some Bihar Kisan Leaders 
issued a Press Statement e^ressiug their doubts whether the time had come for the 
development of au All India Kisan Organisation. But the All India Kisan Organisa- 
tion Committee went on with its organisation work. The whole of Tamilnad and 
Orissa were brought within the orbit of the All India Kisan Movement. Prof Ranga 
interviewed a toge number of comrades interestad in Kisan Work and got an Eco- 
nomic Enquiry Committee appointed. But to obtain the co-operation of and allav the 
Socialist leaders such as Jayaprakash Narain aud Mohanlal 
Gautam, the origiual Committee had to agree to convene a Peasants’ Organisation 
Representative Conference at Meerut on the 15th. January 1936 at the time of the 

’’The following account of the All India Kisan Movement and its provincial organl- 
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third Congress Socialist Oonforenco. At that conference after a considerable amount 
of discussion the following decisions wore arriv'od at, thanks to the willingness of the 
Madras Committee to merge itsolf in the now committee. 

The Meerut Meeting 

A conference of representatives of Kisau organisations of different provinces in 
the country was held at Meerut on Jan. IGth. 1930. Mr. Kamaladovi Uhattopadhya 
presided, The following resolutions woio passed: 

Resolutions 

(1) This Conference recognises the urgent need for organising the All India 
Kisan Congress and appoints organising Committoos to organise tlio All India Peasants’ 
Conforonco at Lucknow, (iij co-ordinato, organise, guide and help the various 
Provincial Peasants’ Organisations in the moanwliilc and (iii) help, gaide and streng- 
then the Peasants’ struggles in the country so as to bring into existouco at the 
earliest possible moment the All India Kisan Congress, 

(2) The object of the Poasanls’ Movements is to secure complete Croodom from 
economic exploitation and the achiovemont of full economic and political power lor 
the peasants and workers and all other exploited classes. 

(3) The main task of the Kisan Sangli shall be the organisation of Peasants to 
fight for llioir immediate political and economic demands in ordor to prepare tliem 
for their emancipation from every form of political exploitation. 

f4) The Kisan Sangh stands for the achiovemont of ultimate economic and poli- 
tical power for tlie producing masses through its active participation in the national 
struggle for the winning of comploto Independence. 

The First All Indie Kisan Congress at Lucknow 

Thus in pursuance of the resolutions of the Madras and Meerut Kisan 
Conferences the first All India Kisan Congress was held under the Presidency of 
Swami Sahajananda Saraswathi, the Bihar Kisan Loader. Comrades Indulal Yagnilc, 
Barrister Mann, Datt Maznmdar and others also came to co-operate with 
others. This session ^iroparod the All India Kisau Ma.nifosto and formulated the 
minimum demands of Peasants. The Bombay Session of the All India Kisan Com- 
mittee had amplified this charter. 

The All India Kisan Bulletin 

The Lucknow^ Kisan Congress decided upon publishing the All India Kisan 
bulletin and appointed Indulal Yagnik as its Editor. Ever since tliis bulletin has 
served the Kisau movement and helped to contniliso the nows of its development in 
different provinces. 


Second All India Kisan Congress 

The following arc important excerpts from the presidential address doUvorod by 
Prof, Ranga at the second session of tho Kisan Congress hold at Faizpur on the 
2Gth December 1930 

“To-day our Kisan Congress is, in view of the politically-minded, second in its 
importance to tho Indian National Congress. Every minute, howsoever employed, of 
our life is being poisoned by tho tlglitouiug grips of the huge python of our subjection 
to this Empire, what is it tho New Aet holdvS in store for us ? More slavery, more 
oahins, and more poison. Wo mu.st rise in all our staturo and fervontly repudiate 
this act, remove the power of tho Parliament which made it aud sot about Iho 
task of destroying tho whole suiior-structuro of slavery. 

“Wo shall be failing in our duty to ourselves if wo do not openly, iinemiivocally 
repudiate the assumption underlying tho nrosont Congress Parliamentary policy tliat 
our immediate fight is only political aud ’it shall not bo complicated by any economic 
issues. 

“If by accepting tho ministry our Parliamentarians can and will make a determined 
attack through legislative administration and oven social and religious moans upon 
the many and vaiiod privileges of our vested interests, tho accoptanco of ministry 
need not bo such terrible bugbear as it is to-day. But we know that the Congress 
Parliamentarians are not prepared to bond all thoir energies and resources to strike 
hard against the candidates of Indian interests of exploitation. Tlonco our anxiety 
to join hands with tho Congress anti-mi nistorialists, If to-rlay any particular class 

80 
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is highly supor-^ahundaatly conscious of its ovyii aims, needs and means, it is the 
capitalist and lauded classes in oiiu country. So it is foolish on the part of any Kisan 
or Indian worth the name to cherish the hope that his anti-imperialist fight will^ be 
strengthened either openly or secretly by the uppor classes. It is wrong to think 
that they are likely to be ranged against us either openly or secretly and are fast 
forming themselves with the active guidance and tuition from the British into a 
solid phalanx against not only our forces but also the nationalist forces. So we are 
left only with the masses to win the much coveted Swaraj. All of us can best 

serve our common cause and best achieve our common end by trying through our 

functional organisations to improve the immediato lot of our rank and file, ^ not by 
reformist methods but by revolutionary means and by militarising and radicalising 
the outlook of our people. 

“It is to centralise and guide our independent but mutually dependent propagandistic 
organisational and ideological campaigns so as to make them most ofToctivo and least 
wasteful, we need the Indian National Congress. It is our common Forum, and 

through it we shall inspire one another. It has to be our auii-imporialist 'VVatcli 

Dog as against all auti-nationalisod forces in tho country and our sentinel to draw 
inspiration and strength from the international struggle of the toiling millions of the 
■World. Therefore “it is the duty of every section ot tho masses to struggle hard to 
revolutionise its attitude towards the masses as a whole and every one of our sec- 
tions in particular.” 

“At every stage our zamindars and capitalists aro obstructing our struggle for 
Swaraj. It is therefore as much our duty to continually fight and undermine the 
stamina of our Indian vested interests as it is our neoossi ty to remove all vestiges 

of the foreign domination.” Throughout this vast laud fresh chains of slavery 

and subjection are being forgod to bo donned on iis. To fight thorn constantly and 
to ward off all the unprovoked attacks of the vested intorosts, wo must bo able to 
depend upon our organised rank and file and well trained, tutored and trusted 
servants and well martialled organisations. 

“The Congress election manifesto falls far short of our charter of minimum 
demands which really is our absolute minimum ohartor. So it is tho duty of every 
Kisan to see that the Kisaus’ votes are voluntarily canvassed and oast through tlio 
infiuence of the Kisan Movement only to those Congress candidates, who readily 
pledge themselves to sponsor support and strengthen our minimum demands in so 
far as it lies in their power as the Congress members of a logislaturo. This will 
only compel and strengthen the Peasant-minded Congress Legislators to try their 
best to radicalise every Congress decision at every stage of their parliamentary 
career and thus strengthen our Kisan cause. Nothing good or groat can be expected 
even from our prospective national Congross legislators tliroiigh thoir legislative 
work until and unless wo either strongUioii them or force their hands, 

“Our Kisans and workers have to forgo thoir own sanctions to force tho accoptanco 
of their demands upon the vested interests, funotiouiug in and outside tho legisla- 
ture. Our sacrifices alone can be our sanctions and our readiness and capacity to 
suffer and strengthen them. Tho best and most effoctivo manner in whicJi wo can 
force the legislatures and ministries to speodily give satisfaction to our demands is 
to fix for ourselves a time table according to which wo can prepare ourselves for 

our fight for their achievements.” “If within tho time given, the legislators do 

not undertake the legislation proposed by us thou “wo must try to bo as good as 
our word and try to inaugurate our fight to demonstrate the strength of our sanc- 
tions. But the rank and file of tho Kisans aro expected to make tho minimum 
sacrifice whereas our comrades are demanded to put in their maximum sacrifice and 

suffering.” “There is one great difficulty for ua to overcome. While our peasants 

and comrades need a respite, our enemies need it not, while we have to pause and 
take breath in between any two fights, our opponents aro at it all the time. But our 
movement has the great advantage over our enemies of being able to generate and 
engender tbe class consciousness— invincible and overbearing— of the masses, which can 
and will triumph over the armed battalions of our enemies. 

We are badly in need of a real creative and lively literature for our villages aud 
only our intellectuals can supply it to us. I can assure our intellectuals that by 
serving us they will be placing themselves in the illustrious company of the Mahatma, 
Dnnava of the Andhra, Tolstoy, Gorki of Russia, and Ibsen of Norway. Our Kisan 
comrades are again given a comradely lead by the grand old man of Kisan India by 
his latest move to live in a village, to think and talk in terms of our village life and 
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needs and to suffer from and save the villages from the growing diseases that infest 
SO many; of our villages. 

“I wisli to say that as a full-blooded son of a peasant with many generations of 
peaspt blood, culture, fighting spirit and love of the Sacred Mother Earth in me, I 
am filled with inexpressible happiness to be one of you in this inspiring Congress 
of kisans.” 


The All India Kisan Publications 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru performed in September 1036 the inaugural ceremony of 
the All India Kisan Publications. Their first publication the ‘Modoru Indian Peasant’ 
was published in November 1936. 

Development of the Kisan Organisations 

By now Provincial Kisan Committees have come into existence and begun to work 
in the following provinces : Andhra, Tamilnad, Maharastra, Malabar, Karnatak, Cen- 
tral Provinces Hindi, Guzarat, Pnnjab, Delhi, IJ. P., Bihar, Bengal, Utkal, Assam. 

Secretariat : Tho Secretariat of the All India Kisan Committee. 

President : Prof. N. G. Ranga 

General Secretary : Bwami Sahajananda Saras wathi 

Joint Secretaries : Indulal Yagnik. B. P. L. Bedi. Bankim Mukherjoe. 

Congress and Peasants in 1935 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, as president of the Congress said on the 17th of October 
in answer to tho South Indian Federation of Peasants’ demands, “as Gandhiji said at 
the Round Table Conference, the Congress is par excellence and in a sense a 
peasants’ organisation.. .whether they agree in all tho details or not 1 am not sure and I 
wish you to accept that from me, that it is the duty of Congressmen to do what 
they can to secure justice and fair treatment for !you, But more than that, you are 
in a position to infiuenco and indeed determine tho views and actions of Congress- 
men and as days go on your power will go on increasing.” 

Congress and Peasants in 1936 : Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : 

The South Indian Federation of Peasants has mot Pandit Jawaharlal ^Noliru on tho 
7th October 1936 when ho admitted that the “land problem was tho biggest problem 
facing India. Peasants have to -orgauiso thomselves into their iudopendont class 
conscious organisations and that they have to do all they can to obtain not only 
proper recognition from tho Congress but also a fitting place for peasants within ^tho 
Congress through functional representation. 

Lucknow National Congress 

At Lucknow Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru supported the plea of the Peasants and the 
Congress Socialists for functional representation in tho Congress. To settle this 
qnostlon a sub-committee was appoiuLed. Prof. Ranga and Swami Sahajananda 
baraswathi submitted various other proposals to this committee agreeing with the 
general princiiile of establishing a functional alliance between the Indian National 
Congress and the Trade Union Congress and the All India Kisan Sablia. The Indian 
National Coiigro.ss has also appointed an agrarian sub^oommittee to prepare in co- 
oporaiion with the Provincial Congress Committees a satisfactory agrarian programme 
or the Congress to bo incorporated in tho Congress charter of fundamental rights. 

Congress Election Manifesto 

At tho Bombay A. I. C. C. mooting held in September 1936, tho Congress election 
manifesto was prepared but no detailed proposals for assisting and protecting 
Peasants wore brought forward. When tho need for such proposals was insisted 
upon Babu Rajeudra Prasad said that as soon as tho Provincial Congress Committees’ 
enquiries were conducted, detailed proposals would bo made. 

Faizpur Congress : Functional RErnESENTAxioN 

Even Pandit Jawaharlal has cooled down in his enthusiasm for establishing func- 
tional representation for Kisans and workers in the Congress, mostly because of 
the opposition of tho rights in tho Congress and tho indifference to it expressed so 
unexpectedly by the recently released Mr. M. N, Roy. 
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Faizpur Agrarian Programme 

In pursuanco of tlie Lucknow Congress resolution tlio Provincial Congress 
Committees of Bihar, U. P., Maharashtra, and C, P. only had attempted 

to conduct some enquiries into the economic conditions of Peasants. Because 
of this the A. I, 0. C. pleaded its inability to produce any agrarian programme. 
But Prof. Ranga and Swami Sahajauanda had to put up a very stiff fight 

with the President and the Working Committee behind him and insist 

upon the Working Committee coming forward with at least a provisional 
programme. In the end the now famous Faizpur agrarian programme was adopted 
by tho Faizpur Indian National Congress on behalf of the Hisans. Prof. Eau-’a said 
that it did not go far enough and the peasants, though accepting it as a provisional 
measure, would continue to strive for tho development by the Congress of a more 
satisfactory agrarian Programme. 


The National Convention and Peasants in 1937 

The National Convention which was convened by tho Indian National Congress 
on the 19th and 20th of March 1937 had demanded that tho Congress members o£ 
tho legislatures should press for the carrying out of tho Congress programme as 
enunciated in tho election manifesto and tho Congress agrarian resolution. “In 
particular they should work for (1) a substautail roduction in rout and rovonuo (2) 
assessment of iucometax, on a progressive scalo, on agricultural incomes subjoct to a 
prescribed minimum (3) fixity of tenure (4) relief from the bunlcu of rural debt and 
arrears of rout and revenue, (5) Restoration of lands and proj)erly ceulisoated or 
sold by government during Civil Disobedience Movements (uj Living wa'^’es (7) 
Unemuloymont relief,” On an appeal made by Prof. Ranga Pandit JavvaharlarNehru 
agreed that there should bo an interim moratorium for agrarian debts, living wages 
established for agrarian labour also and unemployment relief for all the unemplovod 
educated or uneducated. ^ ^ 


PeasanU and 1937 Election 

Peasants have domonstratod all over India their national -aud olass-consoiousness 
in the provincial Assembly elections held in February 1937. “The marvellous suoeess 
at tho Polls of tho Congress” in U. P., Bihar and C. P. “was due to tho Kisaii 
movement and the Kisan versus the zamiudars or the poor versus the rich issue 
crystallised during these elections.” “In tho Andhra, ovorywhere it is our Peasauts’ 
movement which is bound to be of invaluable help to the Congress. Our Peasants’ 
Songs were reprinted for oloctionoering purposes and 55000 copies of it are boin'^ 
circulated throughout the Andhra. If to-day any propagauda is being carried on 
m the south it is entirely on tho lines of our peasants’ songs”. In Bengal even tho 
Muslim League aud Hindu Mahasabha candidates wore obliged to talk of their 
readiness to work for tho welfare of tlio peasants and to amend tho Tenancy 
Act and tackle the problem of agricultural imlobteduoss mostly because of the whirl- 
wind aud intensive propaganda carried on by the Krisak-proja paity on tho linos of 
its very radical economic programme and also because of tho agrarian programme of 
tho Congress. The success of ouo avowod socialist iu tho Punjab aud a champiou 
of the khotes in Maharastra and tho triumph of tho Congress Party of Uikal, nlodged 
as it was to tho abolition of permanent settlement, are significant portents of the up- 
surge o peasants revolutionary spirit. In short, Dr. Gilbert Slater. D. So. (London) 
was right m congratulating the All India Kisan Sabha upon the splendid response 
that our kisans have given to the Congress and helped to achieve its maioritios in 
SIX provinces. 


The Krisak Proja Party’s Programme 

^^^s^stiblo Eud gfowing class consciousness of 
Indian Peasants that the Bengali Muhammadons should Iiavo succoodod in returning to 
the Legislative Assembly so largo a number of oandidatos of tho Krisak Profa Party 
inspite of the powerfu opposition of the Moslem League with all its money, press 
and official support and of its own want of finances and press. Mr. Fazlul ECaq, its 
loader, has become tho chief Minister of tho Bengal Government to try to implement 
Its programme'but iiiMy of its influential followers had already began to protest 
against his failure and that of his minlstary to aehiovo any of the following demands 
formulated only by the moderates in the licisak Proja Party. ^ 
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The Economic Programme 

1 . lu view of the fact that the land revenue system known as the permanent 

settlement and the landlaws of Bengal have arrested the econom^ic ' 

velopment of the Province and adversely alfocted tho national outlook of the people 
a committee of enq^uiry must be immediately appointed to devise ways and 

to get them replaced by a more equitable system aud law suitable to the neeus ana 
requirements of the people. 

2. Amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act on the following lines : 

(a) to reduce rent by fixing a maximum for each class of land, (i) 

of the provisions relating to the enhancement of rent in the interests of the tillers 

(b) to recognise mutation of names and division of holdings without fees. 

(c) to annul the landlords’ right of pro-omption. 

(d) to abolish na^ar salami. 

(e) to provide criminal remedies for all illogal oxactions, o.g., abwab etc. 

(f) to take such other measures as may bo necessary for the relief oi me 

Peasants. , f 4.1 

3. Amendment of tho public demands rocovery act, specially to mitigate the 

rigours of the oortifioato procedure, , , 

4. To devise ways and means of freeing the cullivators from the crushing burden 

of indebtedness. , 

5. Amendment of the Co-operative Societies Act as to make it really conducive 

to the economic advancement of tho Indian People. , .. - 

6 . Immediate introduction of compulsory Primary Education without taxation ot 
those who are unable to bear the burden. 

7. Eeduction in the cost of administration, 

8 . To control tho pricos of Juto through 

(a) limitation of production, 

(b) markotting boards, 

(c) other suitable methods. 

9. Resuscitation of dead and dying rivers and khals through local manual labour. 

10. To undertake measures of Public Health and Ruial Sanitation, 

11 . Repeal of Tobacco tax and direct taxes on tho necessities of lifo. 

12. Repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners and detonues con- 
sistent with our public safety. j 


The Andhra Peasanta' Pledge 

The last Provincial Assembly elections have brought to tho foro Iho growing 
contradictions latent in tho relations botwcou the Indian National Congress and the 
Kisan Movement. True to their national duty and their own decision to dovolop and 
support a united front against tho imperialist powor dominating over India’s destiny, 
tho kisans had decided at Faizpur in their second All India Congress to generally 
support tho Congress in the olocUon and to extend their special organisational 
support to those Congress candidates who had pledged themselves to implement the 
kisans’ demands through their activitios within and without the congress parliamen- 
tary parlies, Tho Andhra Peasants have taken the lead in this matter since they had 
very early developed their class consciousness and decided in tho annual conference 
at Nidubrolo on iho 2nd. of June 1930, to carry on negotiations with Congress to get 
candidates suggested by peasants’ Associations selected by Congress as its candidates. 
Pandit JawaliarJal Nehru, president of the Indian Congress said : ‘‘I would like very 
much to have ryots’ representations ohoson as Congress candidates, and I would like 
further to see the Congress adopt a radical agrarian programme. It may even be 
possible to have freedom of voting on specihe issues later on”. He had however 
stated ; ‘T am not directly connected with tho selection of candidates”. Then the 
Congress Parliamentary Committee was approached with the same request but their 
reply was even less satisfactory. Inspite of all this, the Faizpur Kisan Congress 
decided to exhort peasants to extend their general support to the Congress candidates. 
Knowing as they did how slow were many of the Provincial Congress Committees to 
develop their agrarian programme and how dilHcult it became for their champions 
on the All India Congress Committee to persuade tho Congress Working Committeo, 
to bring forwanl Ihoir resolution of agrarian programme, the kisans in their Faizpur 
Congress decided upon insisting on a special pledge from those Congress candidates 
as were anxious to derive their special organisational support of the Kisan Movement. 
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The Andhra Provincial Eyots’ Association issued its Peasants' Pledge in January 
1937 to be signod by those congress candidates who wanted to seok its assistance 
through its pledge form. This Association had only sought to ask the Congress candi- 
tates to do all in their power through their activities in and outside the legislatures 
to radicaliso the attitude of the Congress and its parliamentary party towards the 
Kisan demands and needs. 

No sooner had it issued its peasants’ pledge than a large number of Congress 
c? "didates had hastened to sign it, so anxious were they to take advantage of the 
support of the Eisan movement. But the local Congress leaders who were not in 
sympathy with the independent growth of the Peasants’^ Movement bided their time, 
until after the scrutiny day was over and then prejudiced Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the President, of the All India Congress Parliamentary Committee against the 
Andhra Peasants’ Pledge. So without giving any previous notice to the Andhra 
Kyots’ Association and even attempting to ascertain facts, and taking advantage of 
their hold upon Prof. Eanga who was a Congress M. L. A. of the Central Assembly 
and a member of the A. I. C. C., Sirdar Patel took the most uncomradely and unjus- 
tifiable action of taking the Press and public into his confidence in order to publish 
his uncompromising opposition to the peasants’ pledge and to oall for discipilina ry 
action agamst Professor Ranga, the president of the Andhra Ryots’ Association and 
also against those Congress candidates who might decline to withdraw from the 

peamU Sirdar Patel naturally ^ had upset the comrades all over India and 

frightened the Congress candidates and Kisan comrades as to the fate of the Con- 
gress in the elections if only the Andhra Peasants’ Association had refused to with- 
draw their pledge. Professor Ranga had however subdued his own natural resent- 
ment at this most undemocratic and uncomradely attitude of the Congress 
authorities and withdraw the pledge and released the Congress candidatp 
from it in ordor not to divert the attontion of the peasants from their ^ duty 
to present a united front to British Imperialism and to save the Congress candidates 
from the unenviablo plight of having to withdraw from their own plighted pledge 
given to peasants. But protests began to pour in against its withdrawal from 
Kisan comrades of difieront parts of India. Prof. Ranga^ who was anxious not to 
prolong a controversy so iinfortuuately initiated by Sirdar Patol was obliged to 
explain the real position and objective of the lightest loaders of the Congress. The 
Kisan Comrades who were pledged to support tho Congress in general had no othor 
choico but to withdraw their pledge and not to weaken tho position of tho Congress 
vis-a-vis the reactionary forces. Tho refusal to withdraw the pledge would have 
meant an additional source of powor to anti-Congress ^ forces _ and a teiTible 
weakening of tho Congress in tho cloctions. Moreover, tho timely withdrawal of tho 
pledge had saved the Congress and the Kisan Movement from coming into untimely 
and suicidal conflict with each other and the woakoning of the united front against 
all tho exploiters. _ , , . . . 

Hence tho approval of his action by the Andhra Peasants Association. But this 
highhandedness of tho Sirdar has created much unpleasantness ^ between 
the Congress and Kisan Movement as expressed by Bwami Sahajananda 

Saraswati, Guntur District Ryots’ Association and Andhra Ryots Association. 

No wonder tho ‘Congress Socialist’ and many Congress socialist parties 01 
various provinces have protested against the behaviour of the Sirdar in no 
measured terms. Prof. Ranga who has saved tho Kisau Movement from a very 
unpleasant compaign of villifioation carried on by Congressmen that 

surely have resulted from his refusal to withdraw tho plpdgo and who has placed tho 
interests of the movement before all considerations of nis own prestige, made a very 
strong and well documented protest to tho Congress President as soon as the elections 
were over. He demanded an assurance from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that m future 



the purpose and scope and contents of the Peasants’ pledge. He deplored the w-no*® 
episode and requested tho Professor to drop tho controversy, as the present ana 
future had much to be attended to than the past, however better might have been 
its effects. After consulting his colleagues on the A. I. K. C. ai^ th^ 

Ryots’ Association, Prof Ranga has decided to drop this controversy. But the Kisan 
comrados have learnt one very important lesson from this episode. So far, “ 
the Kisan movement which has nad to yield in the name of the united front, au 
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the time, to tne overbearia^r and one-sided demands of the Congress. But they are 
determined that hereafter such a oiio-sidod united front cannot bo carried on and 
tlio Kisan movement has to demand due consideration for its own demands. 

The Peasants and Labour 

Tho Peasants’ movement has bogun to concern itself with the uplift of agricul- 
tural workers. The leaders of tho mivemont liavo roeognised very early in its deve- 
lopment that large numbers of Peasants are in their turn mere agricultural workers 
and therefore to fight for their all round devolopment, they have to strive for tho 
betterment of not only the laud owning and oultivaling Peasants but also the labour- 
ers. Professor Rauga had himself triml though not with much success, to organise 
in 1929 the agricultural labourers of Guntur District. Another attempt was made 
in 1933 to organise tho field labour in GLiiitur and East Godavari and in Nolloro 
Dist. in 1934 and 1935. Already tho agrieultnral labourers of tho Andhra have 
become to knock at the doors of Peasants and ilemand jiisiico for themselvea. In 
Nellore Distiict they have succoodoil in 1035 in some villages in obliging peasants 
to use proper and authorised measures in paying out tlieir wages. Aiiticlpatiug such 
and even more expansive conflicts botwoon peasants and agricultural workers, the 
aouth Indian Federation of Peasants and workers has formulated a charter of 
demands for workers which Peasants are willing to concede and are anxious and 
ready to co-operate with agricultural workers in achioviug them, 

Mimmum Demand of Workers formulated by the Federation 

AORIOULXtTRAL WORKS : DEMANDS 

A. 1. Compulsory Labour Exchanges have to bo established by Government to 
equalise and regulate tho demands for labour in different agricultural seasons and 
areas, 

2. Docasualisation schemes have to bo attached to tho Labour Exchange to mini- 
mise tho unnecessary rasorvos of labour iu transport, shipping, road-makiug, rice- 
hulling, groundnut-snolling and other omploymoiits. 

3. To extend tho Factory Act, Woitmon’s Compensation Act, Payment of Wages 
Act to agricultural workers also, whorovor possible and with suitable alterations. 

4. To establish Unomploymont Insurance, Sickness and Health Insurance. 

5. To undertake a national health and housing programme and enable every worker 
to enjoy minimum housing nccomraodaUou. 

6. To declare illegal tho various methods of lending croilit to workers which result 
in a rate of interest higher than G per cent, 

7. To extend every oonvonfioii of llio Loaguo of Nations with suitable alterations, 
which has been oxtendod to Industrial labour. 

8. While opposing tho principle of resorvaiiou of seats for any class of pooplo, 
wo demand for agricultural workers and puasan-i at least twice as many seats as 
are granted to industrial labour. 

1. Trade boards have to bo statutorily ostablishod for every district representing 
etjually tho Peasants and workers with an appointed member District Judge 
nominated by Oovernmout) as President to fix a miniraura wage rate, time and piece- 
work rates for different kinds of agricultural and allied operations, 

2. Similarly wage coudiUons iu such cottago industries as hand-loom weaving, 
utensil manufacturing,' Boedi and cigar making, have to bo regulated by trade boards. 

3. Village ofrieers, Presidents and mombora of Panchayat boards, and Panchayat 
courts and Peasants and Workers Union, have to bo availed of in order to ouforoo 
the decisions of tho Trade Boards, 

C. 1. All tho unoccupied but cultivable lands of Government and similar lands and 
the home-farms of Zamindars, talukdars, and Zamins ovor and above 200 acres of 
wet land or 500 acres of dry lands must bo reserved for the Agricultural workers 
and small peasants and progressive process of distributing thoso lands among landless 
workers, Peasants having loss than 5 acres of dry land or 2 and a half acres of swet 
land collectively and through their co-operative agricultural societies without any 
individual right of alienation, must bo started. 

2, To thus enable workers and peasants to settle colleotivoly on such lands 
government has to 

(a) undortako anti-malarial campaign and to do every thing to make thoso lands 
fit for cultivation. 
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(b) exempt such societies from the payment of any assessment for the first ton years. 

(c) to extend adequate credit facilities to those collective farming societies. 

(d) to loan the services of competent agricultural demonstrators to such societies 

so as to manage their affairs for the first ten years and as long as the 
members desire. 

(e) to bear half the cost of housing of agricultural stock needed for the habitation 

of workers and peasants and their cattle. 

D. 1. Compulsory arbitration boards have to be established to settle the wages and 
other disputes concerning the conditions of employment, which may arise between 
peasants and workers. 

2. The decisions of such Boards ought to be made enforceable in courts. 

3. Any dispute may be referred to tho Arbitration Board by either of the parties 
to the dispute or even by Government. 

4. The arbitration board must bo constituted with an equal number of the repre- 
sentatives of workers and peasants in addition to a Chairman selected by Government 
out of a panel approved of jointly by the Provincial or District UnionSj as the case 
may be, or the workers or peasants or other employers in cottage industries. 

The All India Kisan Sabha has appointed an Enquiry Committee with Prof. Ranga, 
Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, Indulal Yagnik as members to enquire into the 
grievances, needs and demands of agricultural labour and forced labour, its questionn- 
aires were published in May 1937 and its regport may be ready by April 1938 and 
presented to the next session of the All India Kisan Mahasabha which is to meet in 
Bengal in 1938. 


Peasants’ Group of M. L. A’s. 

Office Bearers : President Dr. Khan Saheb. 

Yico Presidents Syed Murtu 2 a Sahib 
Sardar Mangal Singh 
Secretary Prof. N. G. Ranga. 

This Peasants’ Group was sought to be found though in vain in the first session 
of the Legislative Assembly in 1935 hut it came to be organised in the Simla session 
of 1935 with Mr. Matin Choudhury as President and Prof. Ranga as the Secretary. 
It has so far functioned for four sessions and has establishod for itself both in tho 
councils of the Government and M. L. A’s quite an effective position. 

Its WonK 

For the first time through it an effort was sought to be made to create public 
opinion from the forum of tho Legislative Assembly on various peasants’ problems. For 
instance, its policy of protecting the interests of consumers, labourers and joint 
producers along with tho protection of organised iudustry has come to bo accepted 
though half-heartedly by a majority of tho Houso. TJio demand made by the Group 
that the benefits of Budget Surplus ought to bo first of all given to the peasants^ and 
the poor has como to bo tacitly accepted by every one though not admitted in so 
many words. Hence tho rural development grant of an additional Es. 180 lakhs in 
1935-36 budget. Two resolutions in particular rogarding tho small .industries aud 
agricultural indohtednoss would not have had a chance of being tabled for di.scussion 
or passed by an overwhelming majority as came to be tho case but for tho poasantts’ 
group. In short the group has come to bo the "Watch Dog of the Peasants^ interess 
in the Assembly and the forum from which public opinion is boing created in sup- 
port of the minimum demands of the peasants. 

Personnel & Portent of the Group 

It is true that many ^ of its members are erstwhile landlords and big men of the 
country and large vested interests. But it is highly significant that even these people 
felt hound to resolve that the Zamindari Ryots need much protection from the Zamm- 
dars, that the laud revenue system must be revolutionised, that the tax-burdons 
are to be shifted from over the shoulders of the poor on to those of the rich and 
the landed and super tax ought not to he remitted but the inoome-tax oH landed 
mcome ought to be levied. This group has served this excellent purpose of marking 
how far the least socialist minded M. L. A’s of the nationlist persuation can be pur- 
suaded to come forward to espouse the minimum demands of the peasants. 
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S. 1. Federation of Peasants & Agricultural Labour 

Office Bearers : President : K. Nageswara Rao. Yloe-President : S. Kiimara- 
swamiraja. General Secretary : Prof N. G. Ranga, Joint Secretaries : 0. Ramaswatni- 
reddiar, Sankaran Namboodripad. 

History 

This Federation was first organised in 1935 on the 28tli of April. It has so far 
published ten bnlletins on various Peasants’ problems. It has prepared and published 
the Peasants’ Charter of Minimum Demands, 

Woia: 

It has organised the Peasant Marches in November and December of 1935 all 
over the Madras Presidency including all the four linguistic Provinces. Its success 
in this made tlie Madras Government make an important reference to the 
Peasants’ marches in its administration reports. To it are affiliateil the Andhra 
Ryots’ Association, Zamindarl Ryots’ Association, tho District Ryots’ Associations of 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Ramnad, Sivaganga, Coimbatore, Ohingleput, Salem, North 
Arcot, Tmnevelly, South Arcot and Tanjore Districts. 

iNAMS LeCHSLA.TIO?T 

It has protested with very groat effect against the attempt of the Select Committee 
of the Legislatnre to raise the compensation to be paid by the ryots to luamdars 
from one year’s rental to that of two years. Consequently the Council made it 
only one Xear’s rental. 

Federation and Peasants’ Association 

The relationship of the Federation with that of the various talnk district and 
Provincial Associations is that of comradely cooperation. It can and sacks to 
cooperate with them, encourage them iu tlieir work, try to obtain adequate publicity 
for their activities, agitation and fuuds. Hence the establishment of an independent 
office, tile Kisan Press, the starting of the All India Kisan Publication Committee 
and the founding of the Yahini Paper. Wo have just now published the ‘Modern 
Indian Peasant’ at the very low price of one rupee. Attempts are being made to 
start an English monthly to espouse tho cause of the peasants and agricultural 
labourers. 

All India Kisan Congress 

Our Federation can rightly claim to have takon the load in laying tho foundations 
for the establishment of tho All India Kisan Congress. We have organised in 
October 1935, the A.11 India Peasants’ Workers* Conference under the Presidency of 
Prof. N. G. Ranga and helped to form the first All India Kisan Organisation 
Committee. Messrs Mohanlal Gautam, Jaiprakasli Narain, Andeshwar Sinha of the 
Congress Socialist Party had fortunately cooperated at Meerut with Professar Ranga, 
on the 15th Jan. 193G to reorganise that organisation Committee and eventually 
to hold the first All India Kisan Congress at Lucknow under the Presidency of 
Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, 

Andhra Provincial Ryots’ Association 

Office Bearers : President 0. Brahmarra- Yice-President : Mrs. Bharatidevi 
Ranga. General Secretaries : K. Satyanarayanamurty, K, Narayana Rao and Oh. Vasu- 
deva Rao. Treasurer : A. Xhimma Reddy. 

History 

This association was founded by Mr M. B. Needu and Prof Ranga in 1928 at 
Guntur, when the first Andhra Provincial Ryots’ Conference was held under the 
Presidentship of Mr B, Y. Ratnam, m.l.a. It was led by the people of all political 
parties till 1934 when the Justicites, in whose control the organisation has remained 
in 1931-33, had found it impossible to stem the upsurge of radical elements among the 
Peasantry, Since 1934 it has come to pl^ a very prominent role in the oiganised 
life of the Andhra Peasantry with Prof Kanga ana his devoted band of Peasant 
workers at Its head. It was registered on the llth June 1936 under the Act XKI 
of I860 and its Official Headquarters are at Nidubrole, the seat of tbo Peasauts’ 
Institute and Prof. Range’s Peasants’ Library and Peasants’ Publication Committee, 

37 
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Pea.sants’ Marches and All India Kisan Day 

It was under the auspices of tliis Association the 1935 Peasants’ March on the 
22nd Nov. and 7th Dec. and the All India Kisan day on the 1st Sept. 1931 
were celebrated all over the Andhra. In as many as 28 places were 
peasants’ mai’chcs organised in which many thousands had taken part. On the 1st 
All India Kisan day, according to the information received by our Association, 
Peasants’ Conferences were held in a hundred villages of Guntur District and 300 
villages of other Andhra Districts. So far the Andhra Peasants’ celebrations hold 
the Erst place in India. 

Mat Day 

In addition to getting celebrated all the National Days prescribed by the Indian 
National Congress, our Association has followed the leadership of the Peasants’ Pro- 
tection Committee and observed the May Day of 1935, 36, and 37 in many villages of 
the Andhra, — , thns demonstrating its capacity to declare its class consciousness and 
fraternity with the worlds’ peasants and workers. 

Famine Relief 

This Association has co-operated with the Peasants’ Protection Committee in 
organising in 1935, the Royalaseema Famine Relief Committee which rendered invalu- 
able assistance to five famine ridden districts. They have carried on raging and suc- 
cessful agitation for obtaining timely Governmental assistance. In 1935-36 they have 
taken the lead in organising famine relief work and public agitation in Gaujam 
district and rendered great help to the suffering. As a result of their activities 
remission of land revenue was secured ; salt concessions extended ; famine relief 
works opened, taccavi loans distributed and cattle suppliod with cheap fodder. 

Resettlements 

The special settlement officers for Guntur and Kurnool have raoommeudod an en- 
hancement by 18 and three-forth percent of the land revenue assessment of Guntur 
and Kurnool districts Ryots’ associations backed by tho Provincial Association and 
carried on an effective agitation against the imposition of this unjust enhancement 
and the government in the end had to bow before our agitation and suspend the 
imposition of the enhancement until after the inauguration of the reforms. 

Reventje Remissions 

The Peasants’ Protection Committee’s work all over the provinco demanding ade- 
<mate land revenue remissions was taken over in 1935 by this organisation and 
through innumerable village, taluk, and district Ryots’ Conferences, intensified by the 
Peasants’ Marches, we have succeeded in obliging the Madras Government in granting 
soma remissions, though not much of land revenue (at 1 as. in the rupee for dry 
lands and 1 and half as. per wet lands for 1935-36 also.) It is in anticipation of our 
1936 marches and to rob the wind behind our sails (for our marches were coming of on 
the 28th November) the government has declared on tho 20th. October its readiness 
to grant some remission of land revenue. The interim Ministry has now (April 1937) 
offered to grant 25 per cent remission, stop all settlement enhancements and suspend 
all resettlement operations, thus proving the practicability of our peasants’ demand. 

Godavari Kisan Resettlement Rates 

It was the Peasants’ Protection Committee with the able assistance of the resettle- 
ment committee of which Messrs. D. N. Raja, M. B. Naedu were the president and 
secretary respectively which obliged the Madras Government in l93l to imprison 9 of 
our Peasant leaders and to apply the No-Tax Ordinance to ‘the Andhra. It from 1933 
till to-day, the Madras Government has failed to collect the full 18 and three-fourth 
enhancement which was imposed upon those three districts, in the teeth of a great 
public opposition, it is all because of the fast growing organised strength of our 
peasants. Hence this years complete remission of 18 and three-fourth per cent in 
the land revenue payable by those ryots, 

Tnams Legislation 

It was in September 1933 that the Andhra Zamindari Ryots Oonference demanded 
the conferring of Occupancy Rights upon all the Inamdari Ryots. The Bobbili 
Ministry wanted to pose as the champion of our Peasants and so sponsored a bill to 
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confer this right upon these much exploited peasants, but unfortunately the majority 
of Brahmin lawyers and publicists and politicians rose in rebellion against this 
bill : even the so-called Congress Press became either hostile or silent and most of 
our Congress leaders have become strangely mute. But our Associations have not 
only supported the Bill but also demanded a wholesome lowering of the rents at 
least to the level of G-overnment rates. 

Debts Settlement Act 

We have taken up the work of the P. P. G. in regard to its demand for protec- 
tion for the indebted peasants and have organised, thanks to the excellent lead of 
our deceased comrade, Sj. K, V. Chalapathi, a special Provincial Rural Indebtedness 
Kelief Conference and organised a special and systematic campaign against the 
failure^ of Government^ to reliovo the agrarian distress due to indebtedness. The 
the most unsatisfying debt settlement act and the revision of the Boards’ 
Standing order for taccavi loans. The interim Ministry proposes in May ’37 to raise 
a orore loan and help peasants to liquidate thoir debts to be settled’ by the debts 
settlement committees. We are not at all satished with these palliatives. 

Pba.sants’ Institute 

We have ^ tried oiir best to co-operate with the P. P. C. in running and assisting 
the Peasants Institute at Nidubrqle which has trained and sent ont its third batch 
of students most of whom are doing excellent work in tho districts. The peasants’ 
Institnte has commoncod its fourth Session on the May day of 1937. 

Px. Ja-WAiiarlil’s Tribute 

Pandit Jawaharlal has_ visited the Andhra Province in October and November 1936 
and has paid glowing tributes to the good work being done by our all pervading 
Peasants’ associations and also to the “class consciousness and sooialist mindedness 
of the Peasants’ Movement started by Prof. N. G. Ranga.” Wo are rightly proud of 
our Movement. We ought not to close the brief account of our work without adding 
a few lines about tho really meritorious work carried on by our two sister organi- 
sations the P. F. 0. and the Andhra Zamindari Ryots’ Association, 

Peasants’ ‘ Protection* Committee 

This P. P. 0. was first started in June 1931 by Professor Ranga when he envisag- 
ed the impossibility of getting any radical coarse de 1’ action adopted by the then 
all party leadership of tho Andhra Ryots’ Association. As anticipated by him that 
Association passed in that October completely into the hands of tho JusLicites who 
are the worst moderates in this Province, ^rom that time till 1935 when the A. P. 
R. A. came to be captured by the SocialLst-mindod workers, it was tho P. 0, C. that 
kept up the militant attitude and tactics of our Peasants’ Movement, maintainod tho 
morale of our peasantry, even when many Oongross workers were demoralised by the 
overbearing ordinanco.s, devised and developed tho Peasants’ Marches, published the 
Peasants’ Songs, started the Peasants’ Institnto, Peasants’ Reference LlbrVy, Peasants’ 
Publication Company, and mapped out the vast Andhra country with a fine net-work 
of taluk and district organisations to all of which our association has to-day become 
the heir. 

The Andhra Zamin Ryots’ Association i 

^ _ President ; G. Ranga Nayakulu 

Oeitoe-Bearers ; Secretaries i R. M, Sarma 

N. y. R, Naidu 
K. Snbba Bao 

Hietort 

« Assooiatioa was founded in 1929 by Messrs R. M. Sarma, B. V. P. Rain, 
C. L E,, M. B. Neodu, N. G. Ranga with Mr, B. Yenkatapathi Raju as its president. 
It then sought to get the Estates Land Act of 1908 suitably amended to help the 
Zamindary ryots. Its leaders were then highly moderate and lawyer-minded. Mr, 
Biswanath Das Mahasayo, M. L. C. who started this agitation on tehalf of these 
ryots in 1921 was then its main source of inspiration. But at its second annual 
conference held at Yenkatagiri in 1931 under the 'presidency of Prof, N. G. Ranga it has 
undergone a regular metamorphosis.^ It has declared as its objective the final abolition 
of the zamindari system through legislative action. It formulated its immediate demands. 
It insisted upon its right to assemble inspite of the section 144 applied to it by 
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local Government, Since tlien the Andhra Zamindari Ryots’ Movement and its 
leaders Prof. Ranga and N. V. R. Naidn have beoomo the bate noir to the zamindars 
and local government. At the third provincial conference held in 193J, the charter 
of minimum demands initiated by Mr. R. M. Sarma, who was making an excellent 
effort to go with the radicals, was adopted. After the peasants met Mahatma 
Gandhi at Yenkatagiri in December 1933 and heard his heartening advice, they 
agreed with their feader that the abolition of the zamindari system should be 
achieved not only by legislative but also by other means. 5 

Economic Enquiry Committee 

It is interesting to note that while the Indian National Congress has 
begun to make some enquiries into the conditions of peasants only after the 
1936 Lucknow Congress, the Nellore peasants have appointed their committee in 
1933 and the Andhra Peasants, their B. E. Commilteo in 1933 and the result was 
the authoritative and irrefutable aud epoch-making report on the “Economic Condi- 
tions of zamindari Ryots” published in 1933 by the A, P. Committee. 

Amendments to Estate La.nd Act 

When Prof. Ranga was trying to co-operate with some of the leaders of the 
moderate minded peasants, an attempt was made to introduco into the Madras Legi- 
slative Council, an amendment bill embodying the peasants’ minimum demands and 
drafted by Mr. Y. Ramdas Pautulu. But tuo Rajah of Bobbili prevented even its 
introduction. The official bill has attempted, thanks to the able aud sincere fight of 
the late Dewan Bahadur B. Muuuswami Naldu (ex-chief Miuistor), a frieud of the 
ryots, to improve the existing unenviable plight of the Zamin Ryots and remove a few 
of the glaring injustices. 

Government And Zamin Ryots 

As between the Peasants and Zamindars, Government steps in from time to time 
to help and bolster up the Zamindars. With Governmental help onr Zamindars try 
to get our conferences banned as in Yenkatagiri, to disturb our meetings as in 
Bobbili, to destroy our Associations as in Mungala and to harass our workers as in 
Pithapur. Government has so far failed to so amend the Estates Land Act as to 
place our Zamin Ryots at least on the samo footing as Ryolwari Ryots. 

Survey and Beitlemeni in Bobbili 

We are glad to say that the real seeds for our Peasants’ Movement were laid in 
1921 by the 22 courageous, though illiterate ryots of Bobbili who then waut to jail 
to demand that their lands should be surveyed and settled in a humane and scientific 
manner, By now their lands have come to be survoyod, displaying thereby that the 
Rajah of Bobbili has been collecting the inhuman rent of Rs. 35 nor acre for more 
than 100 acres of land that did not exist. Thoy -are now fighting hard to get their 
rent reduced. But how can thoy succeed against the Zamindar who is the Chief 
Minister whoso officials are so bad as to try to disperse Pandit Nehru’s meeting with 
the aid of mad elephants ? 


Re-Settlement in Parlakimedi 

The Ryots of Parlakimedi have had to put up a very costly and stiff fight to 
prevent the 300 per cent enhancement of their Rs. 7 per acre rate as demanded by 
the Rajah. After a two years’ fight they have received the small mercy from the 
Revenue Board that there should bo only 36 per cent enhancement, Our Kyots have 
preferred an appeal at this unfair decision. 

Civil Liberties in tub Zamindaries 

Much the most important service rendered by the Zamindari Byot Movement and 
its leaders is to fight relentlessly against the tyrannical Zamindari Bundobnst to 

P revent peasants from organising their meetings, conferences and associations, 
nspite of the many attempts to beat, insult and Ill-treat him in many other ways, 
known only to zamindars and possible only in Zamindaries, Prof. Ranga has been 
trying since 1931 to open up every zamindari village, and bring it into a line with the 
rest of Nationalist India, make it possible for it to lead a political and self-conscious 
life. Of course the police have been at the beck and call of the zamindars, but who 
can prevent the masses from asserting themselves once they make up their mind to 
free themselves from all their shackles ? 
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TEXT OF THE KISAN MANIFESTO 

The Worldly Property op ottr Movement 

To-day the Andhra Ryots’ and Zamin Ryots’ Movement have in their^ possession 
four printing ni'esses ; the Peasants’ Press at Chicaoole» Ryots’ Press at Rajahmundry, 
Zamin Ryots’ Press of Nellore and Kisan Press of Madras. We are served by three 
weeklies and one tri-weekly, the Prajavani, the Ryot Patrika, the Zamin Royt and 
the Vahini. 

Government Repression 

In addition to those who were imprisoned in 1931 during the resettlement agita- 
tion, the Madras Government has recently prosecuted Mr. P. Sundaraiahi one of our 
workers. It has demanded a security of Rs, 1000 from our Kisan Press and an 
equal amount from Vahini, our Tri-weekly from Madras. 

Second (Peasant) Pracharak School 

Mr. R. M. Sarma organised this school at Kovvur in 1935 to train up young 
peasants to carry on the Zamin Ryots’ Movement. It may bo interesting to note that 
a 0. I. D. shorthand Sub-Inspector in addition to the local police carefully watches 
the activities of this school and the Peasants Institute at Nidubrole. One of the 
graduates of the Peasants’ Institute, Mr. N. Murty has also opened another institute 
at Terlam, another storm centre in Bobbli Zamindaii and Messrs. Vallabhrao, K. 0. 
Redd! another at Madanapalli. 

Membership 

The Membership of our organisation is disconragingly low. The Ryots’ Associa- 
tion has so far reached only 22500 members and the Zamin Ryots’ Association has 
only 22000 members. Bnt these two Provincial Associations and the ad hoc 
Peasants’ Protection Committee has established between themselves an extraordinary 
hold upon the Peasants of our countryside, 

PolitiosJ 

At the special Provincial Peasants’ Conference hold on the 8th, November our 
Ryots have decided to generally support the Congress caudidatos but to exercise all 
their resources only in favour o£ those Congress caudidaios who are prepared to 
stand by the Peasants’ Minimum Domauds and to oppose those.>ho being themselves 
Zamindars in favour of Zamindari System or unproparod to stand by the Peasants. 


The All India Kisan Manifesto 

As adopted by the A]l-India Kisan Committee on 21st Aug. 1936 

Kisatis’ Charters of Rights 

The object and main task of the Kisan movement are stated in the following re- 
solution passed at the first All-India Kisan Congress held at Lucknow on the 11th 
April 1936 ^ 

“The object of the Kisan movement is to seouro complete freedom from economic 
exploitation and the achievement of full economic and political power for the peasants 
and workers and all other exploited classes, 

“The main task of the Kisan movement shall bo the organisation of peasants and 
fight for their immediate political and economic demands in order to prepare them 
for their emancipation from every form of exploitation. 

“The Kisan movement stands for the achievement of ultimate economic and politi- 
cal power for the producing masses through its active participation in the national 
struggle for winning complete independence”. 

The one outstanding fact of Indian economic life is the grinding poverty and 
utter misery of the vast peasant masses which comprise 80 per cent, of its population. 
No political or economic programme which has the audacity to ignore their needs 
and demands can by any stretch of imagination be labelled a national programme, 
x organisation claiming to represent the people of India must place the interests 
of the bankrupt and much exploited ryots, tenants and agricultural labour in the 
forefront of its programme if it is to vindicate its claim. 
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Inasmuoh as the Indian National Congress is to-day the only effective political 
body with conntry-wide organisation claiming to champion tho cause of the masses 
it must necessarily make the solutions of the problems of the peasantry the chief 
plank of its political and economic policy. 

The terrible conditions of the Indian peasants is too well-known to need repetition. 
The tenants are oppressed by Zamindars, Talnkdars and Malgnzars, Inamdars and 
other landlords. The peasant proprietors have to bear the yoke of a harsh 
system of land Revenue. The agricultural labour reoeivo, if at all, stravation wages 
and work and live in conditions bordering on slavery. 

But unfortunately while the condition of the peasantry dominates the whole 
political and economic life of the country, the peasants themselves have been most 
backward politically and organisationally. The results are twofold ; firstly the peasants 
have been deprived of all the ameliorative legislation, that could have been passed 
during the last 16 years, even by the present legislatures if the legislators had felt 
obliged to satisfy the peasants ; and secondly, the political movement itself in the 
country has remained more or loss nnconcernod with both the immediate and basic 
problems of the peasantry. 

The Indian National Congress at its last Lucknow session declared that the misery 
and poverty of the peasantry is “fundamentally due to the antig[uated and repressive 
land tenure aud revenue system”. Indeed, the fundamental case that makes for 
their presant starvation is the land tenure and revenue and credit system which is 
nothing else but a device perfected by British Imperialism to wring out of the 
peasants the utmost that can be got out of them without actually killing them. It 
IS this that must be immediately abolished before any other constructive measures 
aiming at tho welfare of the peasantry can be undertaken. 

Our objectives may not be possible of realisation under the present system of 
Government. Yet the peasants, if they are to save themselves from utter ruin, 
must fight to secure them, Tbo system of Government must go if it stands in the 
way as it undoubtedly does. This is how the struggle of the peasantry merges into 
its fight for swaraj. It is for this reason that the Eisan Conference had declared 
the resolve for complete independence. In this manner do the Kisan and political 
movements become inter -dependent, the strength of the one adding to that of the other. 

Under these ciroumstanoes it is essential that a politioal movement must be develop- 
ed in our country as to draw its main strength and inspiration from the peasantry, 
It must also strive lor the removal of all those obstacles that stand in the way of a 
true and lasting solution conducive to the fullest well-being of the agricultural masses 
of the country. The peasants’ fight for bread and land is linked up with the nation- 
al fight for political freedom. 

The Kisan Sabha means the unity of the peasants. All our peasants must combine 
to fight the forces that are driving them deeper into misery and poverty. By 
organising the peasants, by setting them on their feet, the Kisan movement not 
only enables them to put a stop to tho thousand and one harassments and extortion- 
ate practices of tho landlords and land revenue officers and Sowcars and their agents, 
but also advances them greatly towards the goal of political freedom, thereby 
strengthening as nothing else can the movement for national independence. 

Fortunately, the Zisans all over the country are becoming more and more conscious, 
politically and economically, of their basic problems. The All-India Kisan Committee 
is an expression of this awakening among the peasantry. They have at last realised 
that they must fashion out their own militant class organisations if they are to make 
any sustained advance towards their goal. The Kisan Sabha represent not only the 
ryots, the tenants and the landless labourers but in some places the petty Zamindars. 
In other words it represents and spesdis and fights for all those who live by the 
cultivation of the soil. All these different stratas among the Kisps will have to 
comhine and fight for the removal of all the fetters imposed by British^ Imperialism 
and its allies the landlords. In short, they must fight for complete National, Socio- 
economic Independence. India, a Dependency of Britain, must be transformed into 
free, progressive and Democratic India of the masses. The fight^ for such an Indian 
can only effectively be conducted on a programme based on the grievances and demands 
of the Kisans of India, 

While the fight for these basic changes goes on, the peasants must also fight for 
all that can be gained within the framework of the existing economic order. ^ Only 
in this manner can they prepare themselves for the bigger struggle, the objective 
of which must be kept ever present in the minds of the Kisans. 
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To this ead, we frame the following charter of fiimla mental and rainimam claniauds 
of onr Kisans, the Provincial Xisan Sabhas having the right to supplement it by 
a list of their local needs ; 

Fundamental Demands 

1. Whereas the present system of Zamindari (U. P. Oiissa, Bengal, Behar, 
Madras, and Assam) Talukdari (U. P. and Gnjerat) Malguzari (C. P.) Tshtimardari 
(Ajmer) Khotes (Deccan) Zanmis (Malabar) Inamdars, involving as they do the vesting 
of ownership of vast areas of land and of the right of collecting and emoying 
enormous rent income, is iniqtuitoas, unjust, burdensome and oppressive to the Kisan^ 

And whereas the Zamindars, etc., rack-rent their croros of tenants while neglect- 
ing the irrigation sources, 

All such systems of landlordism shall be abolished, and all the riglits over such 
lands be vested in the cultivators and these Kisans made to pay income tax: like the 
Ryotwari ryots. 

2. Whereas the present systems of laml-reveaiie and resettlement imposed by 
Government in Ryotwari areas have proved too vexatious and resulted in the pro- 
gressive pauperization of peasants, all such systems of laud revenue and resettlement 
shall be abolished and replaced by a graduated land-tax: upon net incomes of Rs. 500 

more (for a family not exceeding five) (as also recommended by the Taxation 
Enouiry Committee), 

3. Whereas the peasants have been over-bnrdoned by oppressive rural indebted- 
ness and the usurious rates of interest, 

Whereas the lands of most of the peasants have either passed or aro passing into 
the hands of absentee landlords, so wears and urban classes. 

The peasants shall he completely relieved from all liability to pay their old debts 
or interest thereon and the State shall immediately put into operation the necessarv 
machinery to provide agricultural credit for peasants’ current needs. 

4. This Committee demands that landless peasants aud those having less than 
five acres each be provided with land to cultivate on the basis of co-operative 
farming (without the right of alionatiou) and since one-third of the total cultivable 
land IS still unoccupied and vested in Government and landlords, this Committee 
resolves that all such lands be granted to tbo landless Kisans, 

Mitiimnm Demand 

The Peasants will immediately take all possible stops to achieve the followiuff 
minimum demands ® 

1. Cancellation of all arrears of rent aud revenue. 

2. Abolition of all Land Revenue Assessraout and rent from uneconomic holdings 

3. Redaction by at least 50 per cent of rent and revenue and also of water rates - 
and in no case shall the rent charged by landlords bo more than what the Ryotwari 
ryots have to pay to Goverumont in the noighbouring District or Province under 
similar circumstances and in regard to the tenants of the proprietory ryots suitable 
tenants legislation must bo passed for thoir relief. 

^ 4. Immediate grant of the right of permauont cultivation without the right of 
alienation to all tenants and actual cultivators of the lauds of Zamindars, Talukdars 
Inamdars, Malguzars, Istimardars, Zanmis, Khotes, etc. 

5. To grant of the right of remission of rent for all tenants of landlords whenever 
crops fail and to stop all resettlement operations and all kinds ol enhancements of tho 
rent or laud revenue and to survey and settle all tho Zamindari, etc., lauds, 

G. _ To immediately impose an adequate aud graduated income-tax. death duty and 
inheritance tax upon all tho agricultural revenues of landlords and merchants, 

7. ^ Abolition and penalisation of all feudal and customary duos aud forced labour 

including Begar and illegal exactions. ’ 

8. The declaration of a 5 years* moratorium for all agrarian indebtedness. 

9. An immediate enquiry to be made into the extent of repayment of the 
principal borrowed, interest thereon and the assessment of the assets and liabilities of 
the peasants. 

10. Freedom from arrest and imprisonment for inability to pay debts, rents and 
revenue. 

11. Immunity from attachment for all ihinimum holdings, stables, living quarters 
household necessaries, dairy and other cattle in execution of civil decrees and revenue 
and rent demands. 

12. Rato of interest, charged by private money-lenders not to exceed G p c 
compound interest being penalised. 
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13. All monBy-lendDrs shall be lioeusod. 

14. State credit, Co-opera', Ive and Land Mortgage credit shall be advanced, at not 
more than 5 per cent simple interest and for 40 years and Land Mortgage Banka shall 
be established everywhere. 

15. To lower the freights upon the transport of agricultural commodities and third 
class railway rates and the development of canal and road transport. 

16. Abolition of all indirect taxes, partionlarly duties on salt, kerosene, sugar 

tobacco and matches. ’ 

17. Introduction of one pice post card. 

18. Prohibition of dumping of food products. 

19. Stabilisation of prices of agricultural products at 1929 level by the necessary 

adjustment of exchange and currency policy and other methods. ^ 

20. The customary rights of peasants and workers to secure forest produce (graz- 
ing and timber fuel) must be safe-guarded, the grazing fees abolished and the regula- 
tion of grazing and distribution of timber in forests to be vested in village Panchayats 
and the tanks, rivers, etc., therein freely thrown open to their cattle and peasWs 
given licenses for bearing firearms to protect themselves, their cattle and crops from 
wild animals and made immune from prosecution for killing such animals and penalise 
private punishment inflicted on them by landlords for killing such animals. 

21. The administration of all communal lands, howsoever originated, and grazing 
lands (Gochar) shall be vested in village Panchayats. 

22. A peasants’ Union Act must be enacted to safeguard their fundamental rights 
by collective action. 

23. Minimum Wage shall be assured and the Workmen’s Compensation Act be 
extended to all agricultural workers. 

24. To so redistribute the burden of taxation both Provincial and Central jointly 
or variously as to impose at least 75 per cent of the tax-hurden upon the richer 
classes and to so redistributa the public expenditure as to spend and devote 75 per 
cent, of it for the welfare of workers and peasants. 

25. To compulsorily fix a minimum fair price for sugar-cane on a rising scale to 
give the fullest benefit of Sugar Protection Act to Kisans and to suitably protect the 
cultivators of jute and coooanut by fixing a minimum price. 

26. To develop co-operative aud State marketing and thus prevent the exploitation 
of peasants by middlemen and to abolish all kinds of “Charity” deductions made by 
merchants and transference of all such present funds to the Peasants’ Associations, 

27. To develop the irrigation and drainage facilities for protecting peasants from 
famines, and to take all other steps to insure peasants against such calamities and 
to establish Tank Restoration Funds in all tho areas of landlords, pay adequate oou- 
tributions to finance, adequately and timely repairs and improvements of all irrigation 
and water supply sources. 

28. To develop garden and intensive cultivation to supply cheap and tested seed 
and useful fertilisers to popularise the latest methods of cultivation and to carry on 
the agricultural and industrial operations of the State in close consultation and co- 
operation with the Risan Sabhas. 

29. To provide cattle insurance, firo-insurauco and health insurance. 

30. To establish a Village Panchayat for the administration of the civic affairs of 
every village and to entrust to it the function of distribution of irrigation water supply. 

31. To empower the Kisan organisations, as in the case of the Sarda Act, to 
bring to book all those officials (particularly of the P. W. JD. Excise, Revenue, Rail- 
way and Police) who take bribes from peasants and workers and so exempt the 
peasants and workers who are obliged to give bribes from any penal punishments. 

32. To pass an Agricultural Insolvency Act. 

33. Adult franchise and functional representation in all legislatures. 

34. Repeal of all anti-peasant, anti-labour and anti-national laws, ordinances 
and regulations in British and Indian India and the release of all Kisan labour and 
political prisoners whether sentenced or detained .without trial. 

35. ^ Ke-instatement of all peasants deprived of thoir lands, etc. owing to their 
participation in the movements for their economic and political freedom and also 
owing to their failure to pay revenue or rent during this economic depression, 

36. Immediate establishment of free and compulsory education for girls and 
boys, medical and sanitary aid, provision for drinking water and a national housing 
policy* 

3?. To grant the right to all peasants to bear arms. 
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The All India Kisan Bulletin 

Swami Sahajauand Baraswati, the General Secretary of the All-India Kisan Sabha, 
addressed the following letter of Instructions to Kisan workers and organisers in the 
country - 

The All-India Kisan Congress held at Faizpur restated and emphasised the funda- 
mental and minimum demands of the peasants and further expressed Its opinion that 
they could be best achieved by advancing the day to day struggle of the Kisans 
thr^h the medium of their class organisations. 

With a view to guide the Kisan workers all over the country In their work of 
aiding and organising the Kisans In their daily struggle against economic exploitation 
and political oppressioui the following detailed instructions are now being sent to all 
kisan comrades, provided that they will have the right to choose their own practical 
line of action, in close conformity with the spirit underlying these instruotmns, but 
in harmony with the varying local circumstances from time to time, 

(1) First and foremost the kisan worker must help the kisans in their daily 
disputes with the Government, These relate to the valuation of the crops in 
ryotwari areas, the suspension and remissions of land revenue aud lowering of water 
rates and timely supply of Irrigation water aud timely repairs of Irrigation works, 
wherever irrigation work Is supplied by the Government. In regard to all these a 
Kisan comrade must help the peasants in pressing Government by all legitimate means. 

(2) In the event of revenue revision or resettlement being ordered by Govern- 
ment, Kisan comrades should collect all possible detailed materials re crops, produc- 
tion, gross and net Incomes from land etc. and submit it to the settlement ofhoer 
and to the higher Kisan Committees and should carry on a vigorous propaganda for 
preventing Government from imposing additional taxation and for reducing the exist- 
ing rate of taxation. 

(3) In as much as to-day the land revenue burden has become unbearable due to 
the fall iu prices, It is essential that Immediate steps must be taken to ask Govern- 
ment on behalf of cultivators of the village to revise the land revenue in a lower 
direction, to familiarise peasants, with the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code so 
as to enable them to delay the payment of revenue long enough for them to realise 
money by the sale of their produce and pay the kist, without undergoing any great 
hardship and to prevent Revenue oflloials from coercing peasants by taking advantage 
of the peasants’ ignoranoe, 

(4) In time of famines or floods, an enquiry should be made into the sufferings 
of peasants, their needs specified and demands formulated and protection from 
Government and public sought for the suspension of land revenue of “taooavi” dues 
and debts. 

(5) Inquiries must be set on foot by every village and Taluka Peasants’ Com- 
mittee to collect Information regarding land tenure, wells, canal dues, pasture and 
grazing lands etc., Incidence of direct and indirect taxes upon peasants and proper 
publicity obtained for it in the local press. 

(6) In the Zamindarl areas, the Kisan comrades must get Kisans to ask the 
Government and Zamindara to asset revenue on the lands that they cultivate accord- 
ing to ryotwari areas, and to get their lands properly surveyed and settled, their 
tanks repaired ; and on the basis of the great difference between the Government 
land revenue assessment and the rent exacted by the Zamindar, a persistent cam- 
paign for the lowering of the rent and repairs of tanks and the granting of remission 
ought to be carried on. In this struggle every provision of the Tenancy Laws. 
Revenue Codes etc. ought to be fully exploited and an offensive should be constantly 
launched on the Zamindars In the courts, before Government and through legislatures 
and by public agitation to force them to discharge their duties at least as laid down 
by the Laws of tho land, 

(7) Furthermore the tenants must be warned against signing printed lease forms 
which in addition to rent, make all sorts of other demands, indicate wrong or bigger 
areas in any patia or stipulate any onerous conditions. 

(8) Illogal exactions of any kind must be legally fought aud the Zamindars and 
the landlords must be prosecuted In test cases. 

(9) As far as possible, collective bargaining by the tenants of one landlord must 
be promoted in order to obtain better terms for all and collective consultation before 
any action is taken by any group of peasants must be insisted on. 
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(10) Rights on trees in the fields, and rights of free grazing and fuel and thatching 
straws and leaves, rights over all communal grounds and properties must he safe- 
guarded, insisted upon and secured. 

(12) Tenants, whenever their demands are refused, or who are otherwise 
oppressed in any manner, should be asked to take the most effective collective action 
decided upon locally. 

(13) An enquiry must be instituted in every village regarding the conditions, 
extent and incidence of anffering of the serf or slave labour and reports submitted 
to the higher committees and Government, and legal and other actions taken to 
abolish such serf labour. 

(14) So far as the rich peasants or intermediaries who also rent out lands for 
cultivation are concerned, Kisan comrades must see to it that every lease is carefully 
scrutinised and collective bargaining promoted and the scale of rents lowered and 
rack-renting prevented. 

(15) Tenants should be advised to refuse to cultivate tho soil or to pay the rent 
wherever tenants do not have the permanency of tenure of right or alienation, until 
all disputes are settled between the landlord or the intermediary and his tenants. 

(16) Wages and conditions of work of the farm labourer must be inquired into 
and every opportunity must be utilised to effect improvement in their conditions by 
negotiating with the peasants and by assisting their organised strike against zamin- 
dars and planters. 

(17) In so far as the money-lender or .the sowcar is concerned, the Kisan 
worker must scrutinise and examine all accounts and interest charges and lease 
papers concerning indebted Kisans and do everything possible to negotiate for the 
lowering of Interest rates and exempting of a portion of the accrued debt. 

(181 Collective resistance may be offered to nigh interest charges, and if necessary 
and advisable, social boycott adopted against the arrogant and unreasonable sowoars 
and their shops boycotted to bring them to reason. Legal assislanco ought to be 
offered to all indebted peasants and In order to escape from the unconscionable 
clutches of money-lenders, the Kisan workers should try their level best to see that 
co-operative and ‘"tacoavi” credit is provided for all peasants. 

(19) So far as the merchant is concerned, the villages must fight for proper 
weights and measures and prevent illegal exactions in kind or cash being made by 
the merchant or the sowcars under whatever pretext it may be. 

(20) As far as possible collective fixing of the fair price of agricultural produce 
ought to be obtained and co-operative sales must also be encouraged and grain 
markets organised for the purpose and information regarding the market prices broad- 
cast from day to day or week through publLo meetings and other moans. 


(^1) In so far as canal rates are concerned, the villagers should be collectively 
asked to approach the Government to lower canal duos in order to bring them in 
line with the fall in prices. Wherever no water is received, canal dues should be 
refused as long as it ia legally possible to do so ^ and authorities must be approached 
with a view to get them cancelled, and the revision of water rates must he demanded 
so that only suon rates will be collected as will cover tho investments upon irriga- 
tion projects. 

(22) A fight must be carried on to get remissions of all canal rates in times of 
famine, drought, cyclone and floods. 

(23) The distribution of^ water between several villages should he settled by 
peasant committees of the villages concerned and the irrigation officers ought to be 
mfl-uenced to obey their decisions, except under extraordinary circumstances when 
such disputes ought to be referred to Irrigation advisory committees consisting of 
officials and representatives of the village committees. 

(24) Arbitrary and unjust orders of the irrigation officers must be scrutinised and 
exposed and brought to the notice of the superior authorities and bribery when 
found among such officers ought to be put down hj every legitimate means, 

, (^5) The monopoly of canal waters by sugar companies and other concerns and 
individuals must also be opposed and the rights of ordinary peasants must he 
asserted by agitational and legal means. 

,, forests are concerned, free grazing and free fuel, bamboo and 

timber rights must be insistently demanded by the kisans and vigorous agitation 
earned on for the purpose and the exorbitant compounding fees now prevailing 
lowered, and the arbitrary and coercive methods and corruption found among 
forest officers put down. 
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(27) Special attempts ought to be made to put dow’u bribery aud oorruptiou 
among all the officers of Government and landlords and co-operative and local self- 
Governmeut movements. 

(28) Peasants’ Marches ought to be organised both to the peasants’ conferences 
and local and district and higher authorities to create a mass consciousness among 
the kisans and to awaken the authorities to the realisation of the collective demands 
of peasants. 

(29) Minimum and fair prices for Sugar cane, Jute, Cotton, Rice, "Wheat, Ground- 
nuts, aud other crops must be sought to be established especially whenever and 
wherever protection Is granted to the manufacturers interested in those crops. 

(30) Everything proper and possible should be done to undermine the influence 
of the power of landlords, Saniikars and other exploiting classes, and for this 
purpose, every kisan comrade ought to try to streugtheu the kisans as against 
landlords and sowoars and prevent the alienation of their lands, aud auctioning of 
their properties and cattle etc. 

(31) It is the duty of every kisau comrade :to continually familarise the Charter 
of the Fundameutal and Minimum Demands among the Kisans and for this purpose, 
he ought to utilise every fraternal platform. 

(32) It is imperative that the awakening and rising political consciousness 
amongst the Kisans should be crystallised in concrete organisational forms if the 
struggle of the Kisans is to bo carried forward without the least possible delay to a 
successful end. Therefore I exhort all Kisau workers to strive to their utmost to 
cover the length and tho breadth of the land without a net work of Kisan organisations 
with mass memberships which will form the basis of the future fight for political 
and economic emancipation of the Kisans. 

(33) Kisan comrades must encourage the holding of Kisan fairs and sports as 
as well as agricultural exhibitions from the Kisan point of view along with Kisan 
conferences to promote intelligent appreciation of their own interests and needs 
through recreational channels. 

(34 ) Mass singing of Kisan and national songs must be promoted in order to 
intensify the solidarity and militancy of the Kisans, 



Provinci2J Political Conferences 

The U. P. Provincial Political Conference 
29th Session— Bareilly~22nd Noyember 1936 

Welcome Speech 

The twenty-niath session of the U, P. Provincial Political ConEerenoe was held 
at Bareilly on the 22nd. November 1936 under the presidency of Sj. Narendra Dev, 

In the course of his speech welcoming the delegates, Seth Damodar Swarup said 
that the time had come for them to understand that the leadership of the move- 
ment for independence was not safe in the hands of the middlo class who dominated 
the Congress at present. 

Seth Damodar Swarup reiterated that the aim of the Congress was complete 
independence of the country ; there could be no going back now from this position and 
no compromise on the point was possible. This made mass contact absolutely essen- 
tial for them. It was their duty to teach the masses to organise themselves. They 
should also assure them that the Congress would take no rest till it had freed them 
from their miseries and privations. 

Discussing the chance of the Congress at the forhhcomlng elections, Mr, Seth 
felt sure that the Congress would sweep the polls and hoped that every voter would 
fulfil his duty by voting for Congress candidates. As regards the question of office 
acceptance, ne was of the opinion that in the present oiroumstanoes it did not befit 
the Congress to accept the offices. To accept offices under the new constitution 
would be an insult to the self-respect and good name of the Congress. He also feared 
that by adopting such a course they would be led astray from the goal of complete 
independence and would involve themselves in petty constitutional tangles and com- 
promises. It was also possible that by acting against their own principles they 
must lose the sympathy of the masses. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidental address, Acharya Narendra Dev said ; — 

‘We are wedded to a great cause. We are not merely members of a political 
organisation, but are fighters for freedom. Our mission is to lay the foundation of 
a new society. 

‘Our task Is not merely to end Imperialism but also other institutions and organi- 
zations which are exploiting the poor. We are out to create a civilisation which 
has Its root In ancient culture, in which all the useful ingredients of ancient civili- 
zation will be maintained and which will include all the progressive elements of 
modern civilization. We want to place a new ideal before tho world. 

‘Not only in India but throughout the world there is going on at prosent a con- 
flict between reactionary and progressive forces. This is a common spectacle to be 
seen everywhere. Capitalism has reached the height of its development with its 
concomitant evils. The entire machinery of production and distribution has been 
dislocated and now the situation is beyond the control of capitalists. Therefore, 
capitalism is unable to fight its own problems. Imperialism is the final stage of 
capitalism. Our object Is to demolish both capitalism and imperialism. 

‘When our task Is so great and our mission so high and sublime, wo can ill-afford 
to fritter away our energies on trivial questions. We ought to ignore the petty ques- 
tions which are likely to mislead us and Involve us in the pursiut of illusory objects. 
We should always keep In mind car high aims. 

‘We shall have to strengthen our organisation and Include peasants and labourers 
in large numbers.’ 

Continuing Acharya said : ‘We must also think and deliberate over the condition 
of our peasants’. Detailing figures, he said that there were about five crores of Kisans 
in the country, while there had been an Increase of about 40 lakhs of persons depen- 
dent on agrionlture. The acreage of land had also consequently decreased which had 
forced naany of them to go to other parts of the country and some even to foreign 
counU'ies. The other effect had been the fragmentation of the land. It had become 
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now unprofitable to do cultivation. He continued to narrate the present position of 
the peasants and said that they were in an awful plight. The poverty of the peasants 
was continuing to increase and with it he was sinking all the more into indebtedness. 
Nearly 40 per cent, of the peasants and small landholders were presented down 
heavily on account of indebtedness to the Mahajans and were literally their slaves. 
They would be unable to pay their debts all their life. No doubt there had been 
some effort on the part of the Government to help the peasants, but it was not suffi- 
cient. It was necessa^ that the State should lend money to the peasants at a very 
low rate of Interest. The work of the co-operative societies in this province had been 
always unsuccessful. 

The President dwelt on the development of labour unions tracing their growth 
from the commencement of the great war. ‘The Congress leaders ought to direct 
more attention to labour organizations and cooperate with the Trade Umou Congress. 
The anti-imperialist front would thereby bo considerably strengthened. The field is 
very wide, but it lacks workers.’ 

He then discussed at length the purpose of going to the Legislatures. He said 
that safeguards had left nothing for them. The constitution was most defective, 
while no thought had been given to the peasants. ‘The Congress had clearly stated 
that it was not only sending its representatives to tho Legislatures to make the cons- 
titution unworkable but to oppose it and mend it. This had also been made clear in 
the election manifesto. The various provincial organizations were onq[uiring into the 
agrarian problem as it affected them. The Congress would also make a compre- 
hensive survey and a policy regarding it by the Congress would be shorty declared. 

OrrioE Acceptance 

Concluding he said : ‘The country hopes for a good deal from the Congress and 
if we accept ministries without attaining full powers it would be nothing short of 
betrayal. The people too would be deceived and led to believe that there is some- 
thing in the constitution which is good and therofore, the Congressmen are accepting 
offices. The acceptance of offices would imply that we have become a part of the 
imperialistic machine and tho mentality of the people would bo gradually against 
us. I hope that our provincial representatives would save us from this danger 
at the Faizpur Congress. 

Resolutions 

After the address a resolution of condolence on the demise of Mr. Chunilal Kahar 
was passed, all standing. 

The second resolution expressing felicitations at tho release of Mr. M. N. Roy 
was also put by the Chair. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena next moved what he called the main resolution of 
the conference. This resolution welcomed the decision of the All India Congress 
Committee relating to the entry by Congressmon in the reformed legislature. 

By this resolutlou the attention of tho people in' these provinoos was drawn to 
the policy adopted by the Government towards the coming elections which was one 
of interference by officials. In this connection particular reference was made to the 
notorious Court of Wards olroular and to the refusal of removing disqualifications 
on certain Congressmen who were being put as candidates. The resolution was 
seconded and supported and passed unanimously. The conference then adjourned. 


The Assam Provincial Political Conference 

Fourth Session— Tezpur— 6th December 1936 

Welcome Address 

The Fourth Session of Assam Provincial Political Conference was held at Tezpur 
on the 6tli December 1936 udder the Presidency of Sj. Bhulahhai Desai. 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference Sj, Sheo Kumar Das, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee described the condition of the peasants in Assam 
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He said that the economic condition of the ryots had been in a state of progressive 
deterioration. Bnrdenod with debt of about 22 crores of rupees, as estimated by 
the Assam Banking Enquiry Committee and with the agricultural prices on the 
decline, the ryots had fallen on evil days. After hard toil in the fields, their 
income was not sufiicient to meet the demands of the state. He quoted from a 
speech of His Excellency Sir Michml Keane, Governor of Assam how His Excellency 
was compelled by the abject misery of the people, to take steps by way ©f remi- 
ssion of land revenue to the extent of 3 annas la the rupee, which was enhanced 
by 5 annas in the rupee a few years ago, 

'‘To-day”, continuing he said, “more than a lakh of people in Assam have to go 
without food every day. Why with Nature so beneficent they had to remain in such 
a state of depredation '? Why the peasants in othor lands can afford to take their 
farm produces in motor to the markets for sale and why the peasants here have 
to meet untimately end under the passing motors ? 

“After more than a century of the British rule, why they are still far behind 

the march of nationsi? Why Russia and Italy, that a few decades ago, in point of 

literacy, were not mirch ahead of us, could to-day make wonderful strides in the 
path of progress ? 

Describing the state of Russia quoting from Maurice’s “Red Bread” and 

describing how Italy had taken care of the peasants by distributing agricultural 

loans to the extent of 66 and a half crores at 2 and a half per cent interest and 
expending 18 and a half crores of rupoes on motor tractors annually eto., he said 
that it was possible only because the political power was in the hands of the people, 

“In this land of ours,” he proceeded, “political power Is in the hands of foreigners, 
who take away the largest share of the revenue for their own aggrandizement 
According to a statement made by Sir Laurio Hammond, late Governor of Assam, 
two-thirds of the revenue is spent on the salaries of the officialdom. According to 
Prof. K. T. Shah, the famous Indian Economist, 224 tax-payers have to carry the 
burden of a single European official on the average. When after a century of the 
British rule, less than 10 per cent of the poople can only read and write, how many 
hundreds of years will it take to attain a cent per cent literacy ? Will they have 
to wait till eternity ? 

Ho urged the peasants to be self-reliant and under the leadership of that Saint 
of Sabarmati to work for the liberation of the motherland. “The economic problem 
of the rayats— the economic problem of the country can never be solved without 
the attainment of national independence,” declared the speaker. 

Turning to the duty of the people at the ensuing elections he urged that they 
should vote for the Congress, only because for more than half a century the Indian 
National Congress had been labouring for the freedom of the motherland, “Congress 
was the only institution,” he said, “which represented the nationalist urge of the 
Indian people and their desire to put an end to exploitation by British Imperialism.” 

Dwelling on aoceptanoo of office by the Congress Sj. Das said, “Acceptance of 
office of which much fuss is made by some, is a matter of less importance. With shackles 
of “individual direction” and “individual judgment” by tne Governors of the 
province, the ministers under the new act are helpless and pitiable creatures with 
no control over the services and very little control over expenditures. Though the 
All India Congress Committee has postponed the decision aoout acceptance or non- 
acceptance, the Assam Provincial Congress Committee have taken bold lead for non- 
acceptance because the situation in the province demands it.” 

Lastly oalling upon the people to rally under the ban ner of the Congress he said 
that thousands of people here— mostly peasants, men and women— have suffered and 
are still suffering silently to realise their dream of Independence. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Bhulahhi Desai at the 
outset paid a tribute to the late Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, who was Assam’s first 
member of the Legislative Assembly. He was a man of most vivid jpersonality, un- 
bounded energy, a man of faiths a man of courage and a man of sacrifice. He almost 
spoke with efficiency and strength of a lion among men. Much as we miss him 
to-day, I must congratulate you on the moral atmosphere that the Congress has 
created in this Province in that tho vacancy which was created by reason of Lis un- 
timely death was filled by his successor, my friend Mr. Kuladhar Ohaliaha, without 
any opposition. 
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Coutmuing, Mr. Desai said : Tho first and last objeotive which the Congress stands 
for is complete independence for our Motherland. There are others in the country 
who in order only to distinguish themselves from us believe that it would be better 
to have a lower aim In the hope and belief that that is going to distinguish thorn 
from ourselves, to enable them to acquire the allegiance of a small, faiut-heartod sec- 
tion of the Indian people. For there Is no other country on the face of this earth where 
even a question can arise whether freedom and independence can admit of any miali- 
ftoation ; for qualified freedom Is no freedom and qualified Independence is a moonshine. 
Therefore, we of the Congress will always maintain That the struggle on which wo 
have entered we hope to carry Into fruition under the guidance of God either in 
our lives or in those of our olilldron, for froodom’s battio once begun is always 
handed down from sire to son. 

The next thing that I want to remind you of is the method by which tho Con- 
gress hopes to achieve its goal, and that is through Satyagraha aud Ahlmsa. There 
are many who ask the question whether any non- violent struggle has over resulted 
iu the freeing of nations. It Is necessary to analyse this idea in order to under- 
stand that we are not adopting Ahlmsa and Satyagraha as our principles by reason 
either of want of courage or want of decision. Wo cannot attain our goal by auy 
other method more eflficiently. In order to undorstand why we stand for Ahlmsa, 

I want you to boar In mind the conditions of the world to-day. 

Science has progressed very rapidly iu tho world of to-day. Tho knowledge that 
Ood endowed to man for tho amelioration and progress of humanity is being now 
used intensively and extensively for tho purpose of producing means of dostruction. 
The intellect which was given to man In order tliat ho may be superior to the 
animals is almost likely to turn into a course to humanity. For, examine the actual 
military preparations of any country of Kurope, examine tho amount of money they 
are spending on what they believe is a protection against war and a guarantee for 
peace, but which only involve increasing means of destrnctlon. 

To-day tho oceans and seas have ceased to bo a source of protection for man, 
the groat mountains of the world have coasod to bo a source of protoctlcn and oven 
tho groat fortresses of anolent days have become mere plaything and tlxo world 
to-day awaits a war in wliloli dostruf3tion will rain from tho air and Europe may 
meet tho fate which we road of in our Shastras of Pralayakal which appears to bo 
only too near. 

That is tho condition of the world to-day. I want to remind you also of tho 
last Groat War which was fought only about 22 years ago and which lasted for a 
period of four years as tho first groat lossou for tlio application of tho principles 
for which we as human itarians stand to-day. Germany which lost the war sub- 
mitted to every humiliating conditions, degrudiiig horself from the position of a first 
rate world power to a second rate one. Now after a period of twenty years she 
has refused to rocoguiso every single condition and restriction that was imposed 
upon her by tho exultant winning allies. 

Tho moral of it all Is this : that In a war of forco tho victor bocomos lalor tho 
vanquished, aud tho vanquished waits for an opportunity to become Iho victor in 
his turn and the whole process is a vicious circle of changing places aud destroying 
more and more at each successive effort. 

Wo of tho Congress, therefore, sincerely bollovo that Iho world will not accopt 
tho principles for which wo stand by persuasion, it will bo compelled to adopt them 
as a necessity. The only solution of tho world*s present condition is a co-ordination 
of a fellowship of races based upon mutual hostility aud desire for rapid mutual 
dostructiou. Among us, thoreforo, there is room ouly for men aud women who 
stand for complete ludopondonce and its attainment through truth, nou-violenco, nou- 
coporation. 

I could after tho restatement of our principles which require restatement to 
convince the faltering minds and faint hearts to the present actual situation in which 
the Congress finds itself after tho postponement of Satyagraha, There are many 
among those who govern us to-day who, in order that we may suffer still from the 
complex from which wo are revlviug, say that tlio civil resistance of tho CongroHS 
has failed. You must remember that whether it Is a struggle of force or whether 
it is struggle of non-violence, or for that matter iu any human struggle, the time 
must arrive when for want of moans, lor want of ontluisiasm, due to considorablo 
amount of suffering or duo to inequality of preparations, the postponement of a 
struggle becomes a necessity, tUougli only for the moment. Does it mean that when 
after five years’ war of force Germany submitted to a defeat that she lost faith in 
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herself ? Does it not mean that in the Civil Resistance Movement, after four years 
of struggle with the most powerful power in the world to-day, we have stopped 
to take a deep breath in order only that we may revive the struggle— if ever it is 
needed ? 

Germany to-day is stronger in heart and has once more re-established her equality 
among the races. Always during Intervals when a struggle is suspended it behoves 
us to take stock as to how and where we began and what progress we have 
made. Satyagraha has survived ridicule and contempt and has now arrived 
at a stage when with all the powers, means and authority of those who govern us, 
it has entered the stage of an eq.ual struggle. Our four years of struggle is no longer 
a matter of laughter or ridicule ; it is no longer a matter of contempt 

The matter reached such a grave crisis when perhaps for the first time in the 
world history a representative of a nation, Mahatma Gandhi, signed on eijual terms 
an agreement with the representative of the greatest power. Lord Irwin, himself. 
Those who believe that Satyagraha had not any strength, had not any power, had not 
any life in it, had better wait and pause and consider what is the true significance 
of an equal agreement between a representative of men engaged^ in a non-violent 
struggle and a representative of the most powerful Imperialist Power in the 
world to-day means. "We who were counted in 1920-21 as a few thousands 
were in the years 1930-32 and 33 a hundred thousand on the admission of our 
opponents themselves, and if the Government had arrested every man and 
woman who defied their authority, there was not room enough in ten times the num- 
ber of jails at the disposal of the Government. 

Therefore, taking a stock of our past, it is obvious that the movement has progres- 
sed with a geometrical progression and has come to stay, unless discretion is regarded 
as the better part of valour by those who govern this country to-day in the matter 
of our self-government. 

The biggest and most enduring gain of the last Satyagraha struggle is the gain of 
confidence in ourselves and a faith In our cause without which no struggle can ever be 
carried on. All our future steps therefore however small they may be must be 
taken with great caution, with great care and with great circumspection so that we 
may not deviate from the principle and so that we may not lose the benefit of the 
gains that we have made during the last 15 years. 

Along with this we must next consider our political situation as resulting to-day 
from the last 15 years. The most important point to consider in its relation is the 
fact that our movement for freedom and demand for self-government is a part of 
the world movement which began in tha year 1914. I do not wish to occupy you 
with all that happened since that year, but I will remind you of this that when 
Englands freedom was threatened the hundred thousand soldier’s of ludia were 
multiplied Into a million and it was with their assistance that the onslaught of 
Germany was held up, which but for tho great wall erected by our soldiers would 
have swept England and France in no time. It was in those days of need that 
England and English statesmen made promises to India that if they ever love the 
war you would be a free nation. But after the war was won, tho fulfilment of that 
promise was broken in a manner which has now become a matter of history. They 
mtroduced what they protended was a free Government in this country by what 
was called the Montagu-Chemsferd Reforms, the result of which you see in the 
government of every province by the puppets of those who have still tho power in 
their hands. 

After several years of second labour they have now produced another rat. There- 
fore, It is not surprising that you should be romindod once again that the Indian 
National Congress has already passed a resolution rejecting the constitution which is 
offered to this country and this rejection is not merely a matter of words. It is a 
matter of faith and action. Therefore, no Congressman can look upon tho present 
constitution as anything out of which real good can come to this country. 

Mr. Bemi then explained what the constitution is and continuing said : 

Then some people ask : “Why is it that Congress having once resolved not to enter 
the legislatures are doing so now ? There are three main reasons. 

After the suspension of tho Satyagraha struggle, Lord Wlllingdon claimed that he 
had reconquered India and that tho pooplo of India had lost faith in tho Congress 
^d its nominees. Sir Samuel Hoare was muoh more Intelligent, much more disoorn- 
willing to accept at face value this vain boast of tho late Viceroy. 
Lord willingdon, notwithstanding that advice to tho contrary, insisted upon dissolving 
the Central Legislature in the hope and belief that by reason of the suppression of 
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our bodies aud the privation of our means, ho thought that he had also taken away 
what is much more precious — our faith in ourselves and those who suffer for us. 

Wq then decided that we should go to the country in every constituency and 
take measure of the people’s confidence in us and to demonstrate whether they stood 
for us or whether they stood for those who attempted to suppress us. It is now 
woll-knowu that in every constitnency wo contested, the people’s confidence in ns was 
renewed and those who sold us during the time we were in jail were consigned to 
eternal shame, whatever other places of profit or pleasure they may occupy. 

Therefore, whatever may bo the phase of our striigglo, we have decided in the 
light of past experience that wo shall not let onr enemies have this vantage ground 
where a foreign power through its instruments may declaro that India is being ruled 
by its own representatives, nor shall wo allow those instruments another opportunity 
to assist that Government in suppressing ns. That is our justification. 

We have proved during the last two years in the Central Legislature that they 
may govern us, but they are governing all the time against the will of the people, 
for out of about 40 important divisions which took place during the last two years 
in 39 the Government was defeated and in defeating the Government the majority 
of the Mussalmanti, much to the disagreeable surprise of those who will not under* 
stand, joined us, without whom that majority was impossible. For, you must remem- 
ber that out of the 144 members, 39 are nominated members, 51 are Europeans, 
that makes 51, 5 are kmd-holders, thank God, one of them is our mau, that makes 
55 and you must remember that if you want a majority you must get about 70 
members. ^ We shall, therefore, fill the ‘Councils with true anil loyal soldiers of tlio 
Congress in order only to oust those who are assisting foreign domination. 

There is many a foolish man who imagines that there is logic in this matter of 
politics, that because we have entered the legislatures therefore we must carry on 
that policy to its bitter end. Our real and main purpose is to oust every opponent 
and to replace him by a loyal and devoted soldier of the Congress. We trust there- 
fore the question of what is called offico-accoptance whieh looms largo in the minds 
of some mon and women is but a trifle to bo decided as circumstances require. As 
it is not a matter of pnnuiple and it is purely a matter of policy, it can be decided 
^ circumstances require at the proper time. Naturally, to -men of porsonal ambition, 
it must become a matter of principlo, but not to those of us who are the only in the 
spirit of sorvioo. 

Wo believe tJiat the groafost roquiromont of a largo organisation in ordor that 
itjmay live is the discipline of its soldiers and the belief In the wiso judgment of its 
majorities. It is the ossonoo of all reprosontative institutions. It can only bo the 
opinion of all. You will only l)f3gin to dig the grave of your dissolution if over you 
allow any one of thorn, hewovor high or great ho or she may bo to duviate from 
the path and mandate of iho great organisation for which alouo ho or sho must live 
and work. It is not a question of partioular mon and women. It is a question of 
principle. 1 spoak with tho utmost dilTerenoo for thoso who differ from us but 
fancy two slaves figliting for independonoo between tliomsolvos in order only to re- 
establish thoiv master. That is tho tragic part of it. 

Those aro questions which tho Indian Congress at its sitting at Faizpur will 
consider and pronounce its decision. If the Congress decides that the Congress 
itself or any other body of mou shall docido any particular maltor, it is travesty of 
words to call it indooision. 

I congratulate you ou having anticipated Faizpur by holding your session in a 
village aroa. 


The Tamil Nadu Political Conference 

38lh. Se«8ion— Vellore— eih. December 1936 

Welcome Address 

The thirty-eighth session of tho Tamil Nadu Political Conforonce was hold at VoIIoro 
on tho 6th December 1936 under tho prosiflcncy of Mr. A. Vadaratnam Pillai, 

In tho course of his wulcomo aildress, Mr. Abdul Gafj'oor Sahih^ Chairman of 
the Roooption Oommittoo, said that tho oxamplo of the deceased patriots should bo 
39 
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a source of great encouragement and Inspiration to Congressmen and ^at &ey 
should not rest contended till India attained Swaraj. They should spread the Con- 
gress message in the nook and corner of villages. The_ Congress _ had suspended 
direct action and had taken to the policy of constitutional agitation and yet the 
Government was taking action against Congressmen in the Frontier Province and 
other places. This action of the Government in denying the legitimate rights of thQ 
people showed that India was a subject nation and therefore they should fight for 
the freedom of their country. They should not consider that the policy of council- 
entry meant co-operation with the Government. It only indicated a change of 
tactics in their fight for freedom. He was of opinion that through the councus, 
they could fight ttie Government sucoessfally for the attainment of freedom. He 
was of opinion that so far as the Madras Presidency •was concerned Congressmen, by 
accepting office, would be able to bring about a now constitution suited to the needs 
and welfare of the people. 

The Opening Addreit 

Mr. Yahuh Hojon, In opening the Conference, said 

Ton are most opportunely meeting on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
reforms which will no doubt mark a turning point in the constitutional progress of 
India. The importance of the event is not due to anything in the Act itself but to 
the fact that the greatest national organisation of India is determined to lay hands 
on it with all the vigour it can command. 

There are still prominent people in the Congress fold who are not reconciled to 
the new policy and while they give every encouragement and help to the members 
who are running the show, they keep themselves out of the legislatures and refuse 
to shoulder the responsibilities of working out the new policy of the Congress. 
There are also men who try to justify their changed attitude towards the new cons- 
titution by disingenuously interpreting the palpable co-operation In -the terms of 
non-cooperation. Among the latter group is included the distinguished personality of 
our President Jawaharlai Nehru. While he was in Europe, he, against his personal 
inclination, endorsed the principle of Council-entry to make himself acceptable^ to 
the Congress as its President, but after swallowing the whole he is now straining 
at the tail of office-acceptance which Is undoubtedly the natural corollary of 
Council-entry. 

Fortunately for the stability of Indian politics, Gandhlji, in spite of his so-called 
retirement, continues to be its central figure and It is round him as a pivot that 
the national organisation of the Congress continues to revolve. Presidents come and 
Presidents go, but Gandhiji and his spirit go on for ever. If non-violence still 
prevails against sporadic attempts at terrorism, if communism and socialism do not 
find fertile soil in India, if capital and labour rationally realise^ and keep their 
respective portions in Indian economy. If there Is no violent conflict between pro- 
perty and poverty, if there is no insurmountable misgiving in the rulers of Indian 
States towards British India in respect of the forthcoming Federation and, last but 
by no means least, if the minorities in India feel that British Raj can safely be 
replaced by Swaraj without detriment to their communal interests, it is because of 
the sound principles of Indian national policy that Mahatmaji has inculcated in, and 
the example of tne correct attitude in all matters of cultural, social, religious and 
inter- communal importance that he had set to a growing section of right-minded 
Indian publicists and because of the general confidence that has been created in the 
Congress to a remarkable extent under Mahatmaji’ s lead. 

The spirit requires further careful cultivation and future legislatures will provide 
most suitable fields to its fosterage.We cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that 
India was never so disunited as it is at present and it behoves the Congress leaders 
to be very circumspect where communal and class feelings are concerned. 

Mussalmans are as much dissatisfied and even disgusted with the new Constitu- 
tion as any of their fellow nationals and they have denounced it in no uncertain 
terms, Mr. Jinn ah has given his assurance beforehand to all parties in the future 
legislatures that Mussalmans will give their whole-hearted support and co-operation 
to any party that sincerely and equitably works for tlie salvation of India, I want 
my fellow congressmen to so concfuct themselves in the legislatures as to earn and 
deserve the confidence of a great limb of the Indian nation without whose co- 
operation India can never dream of attaining Independence. 

The only way of abolishing the Communal Award, as the British Government 
themselves have pointed out to us, Is by bringing about a complete agreement among 
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the communities concerned. It must be said to our great shame that for want of 
proper leadership, representative spokesmen and a common platform and on account 
of communal distrust, there is no prospect of even proper attempts being made for 
communal reconciliation outside the legislatures. 

If in working the new constitution in the course of the next two years due 
sense of responsibility in its true meaning and not in mere constitutional sense, is 
engendered in the different sections of the legislators and thereby inter-communal 
confidence and harmony is firmly established, God willing, I am positively certain 
that in an All-India Conference of Provincial and Federal legislators, a complete 
communal agreement on all constitutional Issues can be brought about aud a modtia 
operandi for the realisation of the national goal can bo determined upon. This is my 
proposition and method of destroying the new Constitution with a terrific explosion 
from within the legislatures and I prefer it to mere fireworks of deadlocks etc. 

Towards this great end I want to exploit all the resources of the Congress that 
have become immense through the sustained mass movement inaugurated and 

S iloted by Mahatmaji and you can now understand why I am nervously anxious 
lat Congressmen should swamp all provincial legislaturos like an overwhelming fiood. 
There are ample signs to show that Congressmen will be returned to the Madras 
Assembly in very large numbers aud there can be no doubt that the longest single 
party in the Assembly will be that of the Congress. As there has been no party system 
in any of the provincial councils except Madras, Govornors will chose, as they do now, 
their ministers from various groups and if is even probable that a European minister 
will be appointed in Bengal. Whereas the Governors’ cabinets in other provinces 
will consist of a hybrid collection of men belonging to various parties of different 
outlook and clashing interests, the Madras Ministers will be members of a single 
party with a definit policy and programme. A Minister in a province refusing to 
give unqualified submission to the will and pleasure of his Governor will be liable 
to be dismissed at a moment’s notice and the Governor will practically be ruling 
autocratically through his ministers. But in Madras the ministry could not be 
turned out of office except on the vote of the Assembly and the Governor will soon 
find that it was not his will but the will of the electorate that the cabinet will bo 
bound to regard. 

If only the Faizpur Congress will tackle the office-acceptance question in right 
earnest and come to the right decision and thus give Madras plenty of scope for 
the realisation of its ambition, we Madrasis, who In the word* of H. E. Lord 
Erskine, are particularly “constitution-minded” feel ourselves quite capable of demons- 
trating to the rest of India aud even to Great Britain that with the right alchemic 
spirit we can turn even this wretched constitution into an instrument of national liberty. 
In conclusion, let me say a word to my co-religionists. Madras Mussalmans have a 
reputation for well-balanced judgment and they have often given lead to other pro- 
vinces in crucial moments and the great Khilafat moveraenfc originated in Madras. 
We must take the peculiar circumstances of Muslim position In this Presidency into 
our consideration and take such a course of action as Is calculated to promote the 
best interests of the community. A slight refieotion will show that we can better 
obtain our ends by exerting our influence on our countrymen from within a national 
organization than by sotting up a separate communal party of our own. Even what 
little hope you had of bolstering up a fictitious Islamic solidarity has been 
frustrated and history has been repeated in your case. Just as on the Montagu- 
Cholmsford visit an Islamiah League was set up against the Madras Presidency 
Muslim League, and again on another occasion two leagues began to function simul- 
taneously under the same name aud the Government was put to the task of distin- 
guishing one from the other by the different dates of their birth, true to those 
traditions two Muslim Parties have now come Into existence and keen contest is 
expected between the candidates of the respective parties. If the leaders of the 
Muslim Parties feel that they have gone too far to think of changing their course, 
they should at least remove the ban and allow their members, after election on their 
tickets, to join the existing nen-communal parties according to their personal bent of 
mind. The spectacle of one Muslim Party sitting aloof in the Assembly will be bad 
enough, but two Muslim Parties functioning side by side, or rather face to lace, will 
be too unedifying. 

The PreiidentiEl Address 

Mr. Vedaratnam Pillaiy in the course of his presidential address which was In 
Tamil, said that Mr, Muthuranga Mudaliar was the fittest person to preside over the 
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Conference and he was elected to the presidential chair. Since he had declined ^at 
honour, the responsibility of presiding over the conference had fallen ^ on his (Mr. 
Yedaratnam’s) shoulders. He was only a soldier in the fight for India's freedom 
and when a vacancy rose in the fiont ranks to the army, it was his duty to fill it 
up. It was in that sense that he agreed to accept the responsibility and he, 
therefore, appealed to all Congressmen to co-operate with him in making the Con- 
ference a success, 

The Congress, jhe continued, had been working for the past 50 years for the free- 
dom of India and by its strenuous work it had raised the status of Indies in the 
nations of the world. The new Constitution was an unwanted one and it^ h^ not 
given satisfaction to anyone except few persons who always supported British Im- 
perialism for safeguarding their own vested interests. India was becoming 
and unemployment was increasing. Cut-throat competition in foreign trade and the 
manipulation of currency had added to India’s ills. The introduction of the new 
Constitution would only make the administration more top-heavy and would not be 
helpful in reducing the heavy burden of taxation under which the people were 
groaning. Under these circumstances, the President asked how they could accept 
the new Constitution. Though they had refused to accept the Reforms, the Congress 
had decided that they should capture the legislatures under the new Constitution 
with a view to wrecking them. The electorate should, therefore, be educated. 
Propaganda should not merely be carried on with reference to the sacrifices of 
the Congressmen but every opportunity should be taken to explain to the electorate 
the aims and objects of the Congress! He was sure if such propaganda was carried, 
on, the country would return Congressmen in very large numbers to the legislature. 

The question of office acceptance, the President, proceeding, ^ observed, seemed to 
be looming large in the eyes of Congressmen. But the All-India Congress Committee 
had decided to postpone the settlement of this question till after the elections. 
fore it was not necessary for them now to discuss the pros and cons of it. _ At the 
same time he would like to express his definite opinion that instead of reactionaries bQJ^S 
put into office, he would be glad to see that stalwart patriots like Sirdar Yallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru and Mr. C. Eajagopalachari 
became Ministers. He was sure that such patriots would utilise the opportunity thus 
afforded to wreck the constitution. Whether office was accepted or not, it was the 
primary duty of the Congressmen to wreck the new Constitution. 

The President next appealed to all Congressmen, workers and peasants, to present 
a united front for achieving the freedom of their country. They had to concentrate 
their attention on the amelioration of the lot of the agriculturists, fixing minimum 
wages for labourers and removal of unemployment and poverty in the land, lie 
pleaded for the establishment of old age pensions, maternity benefits and for the 
introduction of compulsory and primary education. It might be asked how to find 
money for all these schemes. The Karachi Congress programme had shown the way. 
In this country, there was no need for any officer to be paid more than Rs. 500. 
The Congress Party in the Madras Corporation had oairied out this pledge. Key 
industries like railways and electric schemes should be nationalised so that people 
might get the maximum benefit out of them. ^ .i i •!. 

Proceeding, the President referred to the communal^ problem and said that it 
would disappear the moment the country attained Swaraj. He made an appeal to 
communal leaders to devote their attention to securing independence^ and exhorted 
people to encourage khadi* Industry and encourage the study of Hindi which would 
soon become the lingua franca of India. 

The splendid example of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, in throwing 
open all the State-managed temples to all classes of the Hindu community, would go 
a great way for the total abolition of untouehability. 

He concluded his address with a strong plea for establishing Congress Sabhas in 
foreign countries in order to remove the disabilities of Indian settlers in those lands. 
He feared that the world situation would lead to a great crisis and stated that capi- 
talistic and imperialistic forces were responsible for this situation. He hoped that 
India would not help such forces. The immediate ta.sk before the Congressmen was 
to bring victory to the Congress in the forthcoming elections and it was essential 
that all should contribute their mite to Sirdar Yallabhbhai Patel's Fund. 



Tbe Congress SodaGst Conferences 

The Sind Congress Socialist Conference 

Presidential Address 

session of the Sind Congress Socialist Conference was hold at Karachi on 
tne 18th. July 1936 under the presidency of Air. M. R, Masani. Mr. Namindas 
^dc/iar, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the- delegates. In the course 
Of his address, Mr. Masani, the President said 

^V^e meet to-day at a time when both in your province and in the country, 
we are in a state of transition, not towards the so-called new Constitution, but to 
? tS:her stage of evolution in our national struggle. In such a period there is bound 
^ opinion and a lot of dust in the air which blinds the visiou’\ 

We are very fortunate, however, in having in our midst to-day the Prosiclont of 
tno Congress, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, who has done so-much to clear the atmosnhoro 
sincB ho took up the leadorsliip of the oounti'y early this year. The splondid load 
110 gave to the country in his Prosidontial address at Lucknow, and the revival of 
mass interest in _ the Congress as a result of his tours and spooclios has boon an 
inspiration to us in these times of political depression and demoralisation. Uo enjoys 
t^day the aneotiou and allegianco of the bulk of the common people of this country. 
Wo nope with confidenco that the policios and programme which ho has put before 
the country with a view to intensifyiny the national struggle will havo the increas- 
mgly ontimsiastic support of larger and larger numbers of people” 

Dealing with the suggestion and reports that thoro is a split in the Congress and 
iLT 1 certain q^uartors the Congress Socialist Party is held responsible, 

Mr, Masani said, I would like hero to give an assuranoo that Socialists have uo 
desiro to divido the national ranks, On the contrary, wo havo already succeeded in 
getting for tho National Congioss the support, if it cliooses to havo it, of labour and 
peasantry to an extent not available hitherto. We Socialists are not guilty oE any 
irre evance, but rather of focussing attention on tho very important quostioir of how 
quickest and best to acliiovo Swaraj.” 

Mr. Masani maintained that it was misleading to givo the imiirossion that tho 
Congross was divided to day on tho question of what form of social order was to 
follow the Gstabhsliment of inilepondouoo in the country. Socialists certainly desired 
mat the foundations of a Socialist society should be laid when the country had won 
its battle against foreign rule and to this end they would certainly form the platform 
of the party to popularise their ideas. Out they did not seek to commit tho Con- 
gress to any decision at this stage. What they had done was, on the one hand, to 

place before tho Congross suggestions for a change in the methods of organisation 
and preparation for tlie struggle for iudependence and on tho otlior hand, tlioy had 
sought to stem the demoralising drift towards constitutionalism and compromise 
which had made itself fuJt in Congress politics since the unsuccessful cenelusioii 
of tho civil disobedience movement of 1932-33. 

The issue on which the country and the Congress were divided to-day was not 
the issue of Socialism but tho issuo of iudependonco and tho ways and means of 

acluevxng it. If there was division in the Congress to-day, it was not between tlio 

Socialists and the Nationalists ( a false cLa»sificatioa because in a subject county 
all good Socialists aI.so must be Nationalist ), but between two groups of Naiioua- 
lists, each with a different scheme to achieve tho common goal. 

This position had iDoon made clear by the proceedings of the Lucknow ODiigress, 
whore me main divisions were not on Socialist issues at all but on oilier issues 
such as the Congress attitude towards the States Subjects, tho manner in which tho 
workers and peasants should be organised, etc. 

Dealing with the new constitution, Mr. Masani regretted that the Lucknow 
Congress failed to m-ivo at a final decision on the important question of ofneo 
acceptance. ‘‘What developments,” he asked, “could conceivably happen to justify 
co-oporation with this Oovornmont ? Can it be that tho possibility of a war was 
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present in the mind of the Working Committee ? And is it being’suggested that a war 
would justify co-operation ? The very idea is ridiculous. Or is it that a gesture 
from the new Viceroy is being awaited. If so, it is a dangerous possibility.” 

“What then is the alternative policy we of the left in the Congress propose for 
furthering the struggle for independence ? It is just a policy of deadlock ? The 
answer is clearly in the negative. Constitutional deadlocks will certainly serve the 
very useful purpose of bringing the sham constitution to a standstill land of forcing 
the Governors to rule dictatorially, thus tearing the thin veil -of Democracy and 
revealing the stark realities of the situation. They would also make it necessary to 
drop altogether the inauguration of a sham Federation at the Centre. Deadlocks 
cannot, however, take ns anywhere by themselves.^ They must he followed up by 
action, and where this is not possible, by preparation for action. India to-day is 
not in a phase of acute struggle but of preparation and in the immediate future 
the organisation has to be set up and the weapons forged. That is where _ perhaps 
for the first time the question of socialism comes in ; not indeed of socialism, but 
of the application of the technic and methods suggested by scientific socialism.” 

The Socialists felt that the two civil disobedience movements failed to achieve 
their objective because of inadequate mass response, not caused by lack of in- 
gredients of a revolutionary situation but owing to the restricted nature of the 
appeal made by the Congress. The call of the Congress was to individuals and not 
to the masses. The peasant, for instance, could not understand what Swaraj would 
mean to him except in terms of bread. Unless, therefore, these classes could be 
organised on the basis of their immediate economic grievances and demands, they 
do not except them to participate in sufficiently large numbers in a future struggle 
for Swaraj, 

The immediate Socialist programme, therefore, if such it could be called, was 
the undertaking of the building up of powerful Eisan Sanghs and Trade Unions, 
which, while fighting for the raising of the level of existence of the exploited classes, 
could also be mobilised for action in times of national crisis. 

Discussing nationalism in India, Mr. Masani said it should he controllod, deve- 
loped and harnessed in the struggle against imperialism. Hitherto the Congress and 
the labour movement had worked independently of each other but^ the Lucknow 
Congress had sown the seeds of union between the two. Mr. Masani also stressed 
the need for India to take note of international developments in her nationalist 
struggle. In conclusion, he emphasised the need for India to make it clear that she 
will not participate in any war which England may declare against some foreign 
country to serve her own interests. He urged preparations to resist war must be 
started from now onwards. 


Resolutions 

The Conference asserted the right of Congressmen to free expression from the 
Congress platform of Socialist and other views which aro in no way inconsistent witli 
the Congress creed or objective. 

In this connection, the opposition that has recently manifested itself against the 
lead given by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at and since the Lucknow Session of the 
Congress as evidenced by the manifesto of the twenty-one businessmen of Bombay, 
shows inevitably that the vested interests in the country are ranging themsclvos 
openly against them. 

The Conference sent greetings to the Arabs in Palestine on the fight that they aro 
now putting up and hoped that they will keep up the fight till their objective of an 
Independent Palestine was achieved. 

The Conference welcomed the gestures of co-operation made to iho Congress by 
the All-India Kisan Conference and the All-India Trade Union Congress and hoped 
that the Congress will respond to these gestures and thus secure thoir oo-operation. 
To this end the conference urged upon the Congress the grant of oolleotive represen- 
tation to organise peasants and workers in the country. 

Whereas the Government of India Act 1935 in no way represented the will of 
the nation^ the Conference endorsed th« rejeotion by the Lucknow Congress of tlio 
new constitution in its entirety. 

The Conference noted with deep concern the attempt of certain highly placed 
Congress leaders to whittle down the declared policy of the Congress of rejection 
of new constitution by agitating for acceptance of office and thus virtually dragging 
the Congress into the barren aud futile path of oo-operation. 
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The Congress rogrotted that the Lucknow Session did not put an oiid to this 
toudonoy by declaring categorically that no Congressman can accept ministorial 
offices under this Constitution and hoped that tho next Congress Session would 
ducido accordingly. 

Tho Conferonce endorsed the resolution passed hy tho Congress at its Lncknow 
session on the subject of civil liberties. 

In this connection the Conference strongly supported tho action of tho President 
of tho Indian National Congress in prompting tho formation of a Civil Libertios 
Union in the country. 

Tho Conference was of the opinion that there was imrainout danger of war follow- 
ing developments all over the world and urged non-participation of India tlioroin. 

The Conference condemned tho action of the League of Nations in lifting tho 
“Sanctions” imposed on Italy during tho Italo- Abyssinian war and in refusing tho 
demand of tho Abyssinian Emperor for financial assistance for continuing tho war 
against tho imperialist aggression of Italy. This, in the opinion of tho Conferonce, 
betrayed the utter importance of the Leagno, in protecting tho weaker nation against 
the aggression of more powerful ones. 

The Conference therefore supported the move of Mr. Tyongor, Congress M. L. A,, 
in sponsoring a rosolntion for the next session of tho Indian Legislative Assomlily 
demanding tlio withdrawal of India from the Loagiio. 

The Ooiiforence noted with sympathy tho nso of tho Young Baloch National 
Movomont and supported their demands for that measure of civic rights and local 
self-Uevorumoul wliich obtain in other provinces of India. 


The Andhra Socialist Party Conference 

Welcome Address 

Tlio Andhra Soeijilist Party Conferonce met at Rajalimimdry on Iho 26th. 
September 1936 undor tho presidentship of Mr. Yumf Molmralli/ of llombay, fcJocru- 
tary of tho All-India Congress Socialist Party. 

Welcoming tho dologatos to tho Oonforenco, Mr. K. Lwqnraju. Cliaivmau of the 
Reooplion Committee, explained tho principles of Socialism and comrneiulud the elTorts 
made by Mr. Javvaharlal Nehru to popnlariso them in this country. Koforring to 
Soviet Russia, Mr. Lingaraju said young mon in India wore reading aviilly every- 
thing about the Soviet Union j but it was a mistake to suppose that the aim of 
reading Russian literature was to transplant Russia on Indian soil, Tim ideal of tho 
Socialists was not to make India a pale copy of Russia but to involve from rho 
Russian oxporimont a Government for India in accordanco with hoi* needH anti as- 
pirations. with this goal firmly in view what harm was there in our looking towards 
Russia for knowledge and inspiration V Ho omimeratod certain prevailing ^^miscon- 
ceptions” about Socialism and contended that Socialism did not aim at dostroying 
individually. ^ 

Adverting to tho fovorisli war preparations now being raado by the Powers and 
tho imminence of a war. ho said : “Our duty in such a crisis is plain. Wo should 
withhold assistance to the British Government. The National Congress has clearly 
defined its attitude in the event of a war breaking out. Wo must follow its load 
AVo cannot lend our support to the ignoble cause of imperialistic domination.” 

Turning to the now Constitution, he said our duty was to wreck it and this could 
only bo done by developing mass-consciousness and organising tho masses. Tho Indian 
National Congress had decided upon enterning the councils with tho express imrnoso 
of wrecking them. He could not say how far this was possible. Tho Congress Kloc- 
tion Manifesto, though not a Socialistic dociimont in its entirety, had a strong 
Socialistic bias. It was their duty to seo that the Congress soeurod a thumniiu^ 
victory at tho polls. ^ ^ ” 

Ho oondoranod the policy of the Government towards Socialists, allh 
was not a banned creed in tho country, Tho Law courts had uphold 
as legal. But yet iho Govornmout had boon placing obstacles in their 
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ferred to the ban on Mr. Mausani’s entry into the Punjab and tlie security proceed- 
ings launched against Mr. P, Yenhateswarlu of Bezwada. 

In conclusion, he made few suggestions with a view to strengthening the Socialist 
party. He urged the establishment of workers’ and Peasants’ Unions, of study 
circles, etc. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Meherally then delivered his address. 

At the outset, Mr. Meherally declared that the acceptance of offices, even for 
the wrecking of the Constitution, was highly undesirable. “The hunting of illusive 
paper majorities must inevitably lead to unholy alliances, to a watering down of 
policies and actions of the Congress with a consequent revulsion of popular feeling 
against it.” 

He then explained the Congress Socialist Party’s agrarian programme. Describing 
the present plight of the peasantry, Mr. Meherally said among the leading countries 
of the world, India had the highest percentage of people dependent on agriculture 
and the lowest percentage of those employed In industries, transport and trade. 
This had not always been so. Scarcely half a century ago countries like France 
and Germany had more people dependent on agriculture than India. In the West, 
however, rapid industrialisation had reduced the pressure on land. In India exactly 
the opposite had been the case. One hundred and fifty years of British rule had 
resulted in the ruin of Indian trade and industries and had thrown a larger and larger 
proportion of the population on the soil. During the last half a century the situa- 
tion had particularly grown acute. In 1881 the percentage of population depending 
on land was 58. In 1901 it had risen to 61.0G per cent, in iSol to 66.5 per cent, 
in 1921 to 71,6 per cent and in 1931 to 73.9 per cent. 

One of the most disquieting features, Mr. Meherally continued, had been a great 
increase in the number of landless labourers. In 1842, Sir Thomas Munro was 
able to report that there was scarcely any peasant in India who was without laud. 
Thirty years later in the census of 1873, it was discovered that there was no less 
than 75 lakhs of peasants who were without land. In another half a century the 
census figures revealed that 291 out of every 1,000 peasants were compelled to work 
as labourers, most having no land of their own. The next census in 1931 showed 
that this number had increased to 407 out of every 1000, an increase of 40 per cent 
during the decade. 

Referring to the zamindari system, he said zamindars in India were a creation 
of the British. In the time of the Moghuls there were just revenue contractors. It 
was not till the time of Lord Cornwallis that the zamindar was recognised as an 
aiisolute proprietor of the soil. Cornwallis specially created the zamindari class with 
the clearest intention of creating a body of middlemen, a group of people whoso 
interests could be so iuseparably bound with those of their foreign task-masters as 
to ensure continuous loyalty. This master stroke had only succeeded too well and 
the Indian zamindar to-day along with the Native Prince belonged to the most 
reactionary strata of the population. In the last olections to the Central Legislative 
Assembly,’ in all the landlord’s provinces, the zamindars put up candidates against 
the Congress and did everything they could to see that the Congress candidate was 
defeated. The latest instance of their reactionary nature was furnished by the 
circular issued by the U. P. Court of "Wards. 

The liquidation of the debts of the ryots and the reform of the iand revenue 
system were the other important items in the programme. During the last few 
years of depression, though the cultivator’s income had fallen disastrously, the land 
revenue continued at very much the same figure as in the p re- crisis years, with a 
few grudging remissions here and there. In many places it had been established 
that the peasant did not make enough out of the laud after deducting the expenses 
of cultivation even to pay the land revenue. Hence the insistence of the Congress 
Socialist Party, that the present land revenue system, which apart from being 
inequitable was one of the, if not the most, important clauses of debt, should be 
scrapped and replaced by a graduated income tax on agricultural incomes exceeding 
Rs. 500 a year. It was not at all unfair to ask for this as the income-tax limit in 
the urban areas was Rs, 2,000. 

After tracing the growth of rural indebtedness, the peasant revolts in the past 
which were invariably directed against the money-lenders, the relief measuros tried 
in some of the provinces and States of India, he asserted that the situation was 
well-nigh intolerable. The remedy was equally clear, It was the abolition of all 
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iiitornaoiliarios botweon tli 0 State anil tlie actual cultivator of the soil, tlio liquidatiou 
of the eutire rural debt auil the arrears of laud revenue, and the scrapping of Ilia 
present land revenue system and its substitution by a graduated lucomo-tax on 
agricultural incomes over Rs. 500 a year. The Party, ho went on, had now firmly 
addressed itself to the difficult task of kisan organisation. The All-India JQsan 
Committee had come into existence very largely at the instance of the Party and two 
of the three Secretaries of that body were their Party members, as also most of its 
provincial orgauisors. The outstanding fact in Indian politics since the Lucknow 
Congress had been the awakening among the' peasants in India. The numerous Kisau 
Conferences which were being hold in almost all the provinces boro witness to the 
wonderful response the peasantry had given to the appeal for organisation. 

Proceeding, Mr, Melierally said, it was necessary for the sake of further main- 
taining the militant policy of tho Congress and continuing the important task of 
lifting tho country out oi' the morass of depressiou into which it had fallen, that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Noliru -should bo re-eloctod Cougiess President for the coming 
year. No Congress President had during the Cow months of his term conducted liirn- 
selC with sucli distinction and with such happy results. His whirlwind tours iu 
distant provinces had already created a new awakening and now activity in tho 
country. The nine months between the Lucknow and the Faizpur Session of the 
Cougross woro hardly sufficiGiit to enable any man, however inspired he might be, 
to transmit to the people his spirit and ideas in a country as big as India and witJi 
tho apparatus of commuuioatiou as limited as it was hero. 

Dealing with tho international situation, tho President said that Europe to-day 
had become an aroua for the clash of two systems, the capitalist and tho socialist 
system. Eighteen years after tho Treaty of Versailles Europe was again arming it- 
self more dreadfully with more destruotivo weapons of war to wipe out masses of 
population and was heading towards a catastrophe from which there seemed to bo no 
escape. The ulasli of interests inside tho capitalist system was sharpening so rapidly 
that every country was forced to spend more than half its revenues on tho develop- 
ment of tho war industry. 

In tho process of the sharpening of the internal conflict of capitalism, conflict 
of tliQ two rival systems was sharpening at an equally rapid pace, lu every country 
tho progressive elements were closing up their ranks and arraying thomsolvos against 
the forces of reaction, tho monsters of war and Fascism. The radical forces had 
realised this need for unity after tho o.xporieiice of Germany. Socialism in European 
politics was emerging in a now ]jhase. At the moment democracy in Hpain was 
carrying on a life and death struggle with the Fascist rebels who from all availalilo 
information wore being well supported with arms, acroplauos and money from tho 
Fascist States of Italy and Germany. Our sympathies must naturally go to tho 
people of Spain. Tho situation iu Palestine was also becoming increasingly grave. 
He urged tho Conforouco to scud Us grooiings to tho people of Spain and l^aiestine 
in their grim struggle for freedom. 

Hesolutiona 

A rosolutiou coudomuiiig tho roprossivo policy of tho Government was moved by 
J, Kamalingiah and seconded by Mr. M. Annapurniah. The resolution condemned in 
strong terms tho policy of tho Government in keeping in detention camps without 
trial thousands of young men in Dengal and other parts of tho country, and placing 
behind iron bars some gcntlomcn as State prisoners for an indefinite period without 
trial. Tho Conference protested against the arrest of Mr. Ahmad of the Punjab and 
the disfranchising of Mr. Mnzaffar Ahmad and 500 labourers of tho Oirni iCamgar 
Union. Tho rosolutiou further protostod agaiust the ban ou many labour and peasant 
unions, youLU leagues, tho North-Wost Frontier Congress Committee, the All-India 
Communist Party, the Kindusthan Seva Dal and other organisations. "VVhon the re- 
solution was put to vote, it was carried unanimously. The Conference then aiijouruod. 


The Bengal Congress Socialist Conference 

lUo seuond aiimia,l cou[( 3 rouoa of tUe Bongal Cougross Socialist party was Ueld at 
the Albert Eall Calcutta on tho Srd. October 1936, In tlio absuuoe of Mr. )Cusaf 
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Meher Ali who was to arrive on the next morning, Mr. Jay Prakash Narain 
took the chair. The presidential address was delivered by Mr. Meher Ali on the 
next day when the Conference resamed its session. 

After Sj, Sachindra Mohan Bhattacharya, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered his address, greetings from tho following organisations were read out : the 
B. P. C. C., Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress, Bengal Labour Party and the 
Youth League. 


Resolutions 

The report of the Party presented by tho Secretary was accepted after some 
discussion. The following resolutions were then passed : 

(1) This Conference condemns the action of the Bengal Government in applying 
the Public Security Act of 1932 to this session of the Bengal Congress Socialist 
Party because it regards such action as an illegitimate limitation of the right of 
an organisation to exercise its choice in admitting members of the public to its 
meetings and conferences. 

(2) This Conference expresses its deep sense of loss to the cause of the working 
class and the anti-imperialist movement at the death of Maxim Gorky, Henry 
Barbusse and Saklatwalfa. 

(3) This Conference also expresses its sense of loss to the freedom movement 
of the country on the deaths of Mrs. Eamala Nehru, Dr. Ansari, Messrs, T. A. K. 
Serwani and Abbas Tayabji. 

(4) This Conference while appreciating the services of Comrade M, N. Roy and 
others who are now undergoing imprisonment in different jails demands their imme- 
diate release. 

Fui-ther this Conference request the nationalist members in the Legislative 
Assembly to move for their immediate release. 

Presidential Address — 2nd, Day — 4th. October 1936 

Dealing with the new Constitution, Mr. Mehemlly^ in the course of his presiden- 
tial address, said ; History did not show any parallel political measure like this 
constitution which was so repugnant to all ideas of democracy and so universally 
condemned, ‘^But it is scarcely necessary for me,” he continued, “to demonstrate 
its reactionary character or to enter a plea for its immediate wrecking. The Congress 
has already decided to wreck the so-called Reforms Act in its entirety and the 
Government is eq.ually determined to foist it upon the country. The tug-of-war is 
likely to be very stiff. Not only the people of this country will watch its course 
with concern but the oppressed people all over the world will watch its minutest 
details so as to draw lessons from it as suited to their own need. 

“The new election under the Government of India Act will soon bo upon us. 
The election manifesto of the Indian National Congress is already out. That the 
Congress candidates will be returned in large numbers ali over tho country is to 
be expected and that the Congress Party will havo a majority in several of the 
provinces is more than likely. But some friends aro urging the acceptauco of 
Ministerial office in the event of a Congress majority. To my mind this course is 
fraught with grave dangers to our national struggle. It will spell disaster to our 
struggle for complete independence. Suppose that tho loader of tho Congress Party 
in Bengal becomes the Chief Minister, what will ho be able to do for tho impoverished 
peasants of Bengal ? Will he be able to abolish the Permanent Settlement ? Will 
your Chief Minister be able to relieve your peasants of the crushing burdon of 
debt which the Banking Enquiry Committee estimated at one hundred crore and 
which others would put at twice that figure ? What wiH your Chief Minister do to 
meet tho other demands of the peasantry ? The whole thing is so obvious. What will 
he be able to do for Labour, for your jute worker who is probably tho worst sufferer 
in this province ? Will your Chief Minister be ablo to nationalise the jute industry ? 
What will the Chief Minister be able to do for the middle-class unemployment which 
probably is the acutest in Bengal ? What relief will the Chief Minister be able to 
give to the unemployed ? Unemployed is anun variable concomitant of the capitalistic 
system. So long as capitalism lives, unemployment also lives. In the circumstances 
the Chief Minister and his associates will bo able to achieve nothing. Office accep- 
tance to me appears to be a very clever trap. It will be our duty to ^ create such 
a volume of public opinion that those persons in the Congress and outside who are 
glibly talking of office acceptance ou the specious plea of wrecking the Constitution, 
even they will feel the pressure of public opinion and that at Fai2ipur Congress or 
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on any snbseciuent occasion when decisions are taken, might be able to carry the 
country with us. , 

rroooofling, iho sneaker pointed out that next year would be a momentous year in 
Indian politics. The new constitution would be facing them. The^ (question of 
otherwise would be before thorn. The tremendous agrarian crisis was likely to engage 
thoir attention and there was above all, the new orientation of Labour movement. Labour 
was very likely to come noar the Congress once again and the situation ro^uiren to oe 
handled very sympathotically. It was most nocossary that at such a time they snouia 
have at the holm of their affairs a personality who commanded the attention 
loyalty of every soclion of Congressmen. It was necessary that at such a critical 
time Pandit Jawharlal Nehru should be re-olected President of the Congress. During 
the uiue months he had been able to bring about a now spirit of hope, a new spirit 
of resistance in the whole country. He has toured almost the whole of India ana 
his tours have galvanised the wholo country. It was most necessary that tiiey 
should give him another year of office, lor nino months between Lucknow ana 
Faizpur could not bo enough to carry out his ideas and schemes. The speaker wouia 
therefore ask for the re-election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, In this connection 
ho would like to sound a note of warning. Already a movo was on foot tliat tne 
office of the President of the Congress should be for throe years. The speaker^ was 
opposed to such a movo. They should not stick to the old oouyoution of having a 
new Prosidout ovor5r yoav. But they should intorprot the situation m suojx a manner 
and tho constitution in this respect should bo so Ilexiblo that there should be pro- 
vision for ro-eloction of the Prosidout. . , , . . , 

Referring to tho communal problem, tho speaker said that it was most uulortn- 
nate that Bengal should bo so ridden with tho communal bogev. The speaker aia 
not for a moment want to cast doubt on tho sincerity of indignation oc a largo 
section of Bengal Hindus who felt that a great wrong had beoii done to them by 
tho Communal Award. To the spoakor iho Award was tho most reactionary pare 
of Iho anti-uatioual Govornmout of India Act. Tho very existence ox separate 
oloctorato was enough voason for them to oondomu tho Award outright, it was 
sad to rollcot that thoro should bo people in this country in both the^ communities 
specially among tho Maliomodaus who should como forward to champion tno bom- 
munal Award. But when ovorything is said the speaker could not help remarking 
that tlio widosprcail agitation against tho Communal Award in this province, inas- 
much as it concentrated on tho numbor of seals given to tho othor cpmmumgj was 
ontiroly misplaced. It did not mattor to thorn how many scats wore given to Hindus 
and how many to Maliomodaus in a logislaturo when that logislaturo had not the 
powor to give the most ordinary roliof to tho masses. It is most necessary tnere- 
foro that thoy should seo things in their ontiro clarity. Ho thought that the oxistence 
of the communal problem was duo to tho fact that they had not been able hitherto 
lo draw all sections of the masses into the vortex of national movement and tno 
remedy lay, according to him, in approaching the masses with a bold, cloar-m 
economic prograramo which roilootod thoir day to day needs and retirements. Me 
ihoreforo omphasisod that tho Socialist solution was the only solution of the com- 
munal problem, , , r. . . 

Speaking on tho relationship botwoon tho national struggle and the Socialist movo- 
ment, tho spoakor said: “Tho Congress Socialist Party has built up a powerful 
fondoncy in Indian politics, a tondonoy that is likely to have far-raaching results. 
During its brief oxistenco tho Party has been able to build ^ up a roputation and 
have a following only next to that of the parent body, the Indian National Oongr^s 
to which wo all belong. For one thing it has put Socialism on the map of India, we 
Socialists have widened and onrichod tho very ideology of nationalism. „ . , 

“Tho rpiostion is sometimes askod ‘can you convert tho Congress to Socialism ? 
Tho spoakor thought that it showed a comploto misuuder standing of the very purpose 
of the Congress Socialist Party. Tho task of tho Socialist, ho said, was not to make 
tho Congress a big Socialist Party but to mako it an organisation which should fight 
for comploto national indepondenco and to mako it a genuinely anti-Tmporialist orga- 
nisation. They did not want to raise tho issuo of Socialism in tho Congress at the 
present timo nor did they want to divido the Congress at tho prosont into Socialist 
and anti-Socialist camps. In tho meantime thoy should pvoach the gospel of Socialism 
and look forward to tho time when thoir ideals would bo accoptod by tho country. 

Referring to the present international situation tho spoakor bolievoil that a world 
war was iraminont and thought that tho Far East would he the ooutro of this gigauMr. 
Imperialist conflagration. He urged that they should make a deep study of the 
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Far Eastern (question and suggested the establisliment oE a oliLiir lor the study of 
Far Eastern affairs at all the Indian Universities. Ho would like to urge tho Calcutta 
University wliich was several shades advanced than other Indian IJnivorsities in 
research work to take up the matter in right earnest. 

The speaker next dealt with the tiuestion of detenus and ended by sending hearty 
fraternal greetings to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted a resolution condemning the moasuros taken by Govern- 
ment to suppress civil liberties and raised its emphatic protest against the promulga- 
tion of the Public Security Act in predominantly labour areas like Calculta, 24 
Parganas, Howrah, as it was calculated to suppress workers’ basic rigdit of Assembly, 
organisation and expression and to thereby prevent them from active participation 
in the electoral campaign at a time when the labour had bceu enfranchised for the 
first time. 

The conference demanded the unconditional release of all politics and working 
class prisoners including all those who had boen convicted in connection with labour 
and peasant movement. 

The conference condemned the present method of sending political prisoners to 
Andamans, village and home internment as woll as restrictions of movement of 
citizens such as Sun-risa and Sun-set laws, card system, and demand od the uncondi- 
tional release of all detenus or their public trial in any competent ('lourt of Law. 

The conference demanded the immediate ropoal of all acts calculated to suppress 
civil liberties such as B. C. L. A., Regulation III of ISIS, Public Security Act, Trade 
Disputes Act and radical revision of tho Indian Trade Unions Act, Wage Payment 
Act, Press Act and their like. 

Resolutions — Sirdl. Day — 5th. October 1936 

The Conference adopted among others tho following resolutions to-day 

‘^This Conference expresses its oonsidorod opinion that it is tho inalienable right 
of the Indian people to framo their own constitution and that the now constitution 
as embodied in tho Government of India Act is thoroughly reactionary and retrograde 
and seeks to intensify the exploitation of the masses and strengthon tho fetters of 
imperialism by granting concessions to tho upper classes at the cost of the over- 
whelming majority of tho population and using them to thwart tho working of tho 
popular will. 

The only cause open for tho Congress is to adopt such moasuros as will make 
the working of tho constitution impossible. 

The conference declares that the only constitution that will be acceptable to the 
Indian people will be one drawn up by a national Constituent Assembly elected on 
universal adult suffrage and composed of the roprosontatlvos of tho exploited and 
oppressed masses of people, provided that those who have opposed and betrayed the 
struggle for indopcndence shall have no placo.” 

‘■This Conforence is of opinion that tho acceptance of Ministorial offices by 
Congressmen will spoil disaster for the national movement and will give a serious 
set-back to our struggle for freedom. 

It therefore decides on launching a strong campaign against the acccptanco of 
Ministerial offices by Congressmen and others in this campaign its whole-hearted 
support to the anti-ministry campaign by Congrossmon. It also invites the support 
of llie A, I, T. U. C. and the organising committoo of the A. I. K. C. in this 
important work. 

The Conference is therefore of opinion that the (iiiosfion of offico-accoptanoe 
should be definitely settled at the Faizpur session of tho Indian National Congress 
and appeals to the Congress voters to elect only such delegates as are pledged to 
oppose the acceptance of ministerial offices. 

“This Conforence considers the election manifesto issued by the A. 1. C. 0., as a 
great improvement on the previous position of tho Congress and offers its general 
support to the Indian National Congress in its electoral campaign. 

This Conference hopes that in the selection of candidates proper care will be 
taken not to set up those whoso past record is doubtful and that candidates with 
'radical sympathies will be preferred. In this connection it expresses its strong dis- 
approval of the attempts of certain members of the G. P, B., to make unholy 
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allianoos with, reactionary imllvitliials with a view to obtain illusive paper majorities 
in the election and declares that such a course will be detrimental to our cause and 
brin^? about a revulsion of feeling againt the Congress. 

This Conference urges upon the Congress to clarify the following anti-imperialist 
issues in the election manifesto 

(1) to define complete national independence as the immediate objective of the 
Congress, thereby meaning “severance of connection with the British Empire ; 

(2) to declare emphatically against acceptanco of Ministry ; 

(3) to call upon the B. P. C. C. executive to clarify its attitude towards the 
Communal Award in accordance with the resolution passed in the Conference ; 

(4) to make the positive slogan “Constituent Assembly” of the oppressed and 
exploited masses a live issue against the slave consHtutiou aud explain its significance 
to the doctorate, 

“This conference strongly disapproves of the recont decision of the B. P. 0. C. 
oxocntivo regarding agitation against Communal Award. That decision not only 
drags the Congress into communal squabbles which cannot result in any good to 
the nation as a whole but diverts the attention of the people of Bengal from the 
main issues of repression, unemployment and grave agrarian distress and from the 
main task of pres sating a united f iont to the slave constitution. In the opinion of 
the confcroiicG this side-tracking of political consciousness does irreparable harm to 
the strugglo against imperialism. 

Tho conference at the same time regards the Communal Award as a negation of 
the basic principles of democracy and as striking at tho very roots of national unity. 

It is theroforo uncompromisingly opposed to it and believes that it must be put an 
end to. But it strongly feels that tho only way] to end the Communal Award is by 
sircnglheuing tho anti-imperialist movement which must necessarily load to dostruo- 
lion of the Now Constitution and by diverting tho attention of the people from the 
false issue of communal inter ests to tho real issuo of tho unity of the interests of 
the exploited masses of the country. It is in tho development of this consciousness 
that lies tho solution of tho whole communal pioblem. 

This couforonco therofore appeals to Congressmen in Bengal to oppose tho deci- 
sion of tho B. P. C. C. executive and to mobilise public opinion against it.” 

“This conferonco notes with rogrot that all the anti-imperialist forces in the 
country arc not yet organised on a common front against imiiorialism and regards 
tho creation of such joint people’s front as the supremo talk before Uio Congress 
Socialist Party. 

^ This conference believes that to-day tho Indian National Congress provides tho 
widost possible basis for the croation of such a people’s front. Theroforo it regards 
any attempt at formation of this front outside tlio Cougross as ill-advised. 

This conferonco is farther of opinion that in order to create such a front it is 
nocossary on tho one hand to consolidate tho anti-imporialist oloments within the 
Congress, and on tho other, to bring about a united front with all such elements 
outside tho Congress and ultimately to imito them both. 

For this purpose this conforouce believes that tho Party must ooasolessly endea- 
vour to radicalize tho Congress rank and file and to link them up with mass movo- 
monts outside, particularly of peasants, workers aud youths. Alongside with this 
the Party must also endeavour to develop joint and united front action, in tho shape 
of mootings, demonstrations, oonforencos, mass actions, etc., on the widest possible 
anti-imporialist basis, between itself and all anti-imporialist forces outside tho 
Congress. Furlhor, it must also undertake to organise and intonsify the struggle of 
the masses, carried on through their independent class organisations, and to co- 
ordinato the latter with tho movement for National indepondonce as raprosontod by 
tho Congress by pressing thoir demands and programmes on it and by securing its 
participation in their activities and further by working for collective affiliation of 
thoso organisations with tho Congress. 

In order to givo effect to tho above policy this conference recommends formation 
of contact committees botwoon the 0. S. R aud anti-imperialist organisations outsido 
Iho Congress. 

“Considering tho momentous problems that are likely to faco tho country during 
the coming year, this conference is of opinion that it is necessary to have at tho 
holm of Congress affairs a president who commands the confidence of all soclions of 
Congi'essmen particularly of tho left, Recognising the very valuable work done by 
Pt J. L. Nehru during his presidency and so as to enable him to carry it further, 
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tliis conference is of opinion ttiafc Pan^ih Jawaharlal Nelirn should be elected as the 
president of the Congress. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution recommending to the executive of the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party to fix an All-India Botenue Day sometime in 
November, 


The Tamil Nadu Socialist Conference 


Ist. Session— Salem- 28th. November 1936 

Welcome Address 

The first session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was 
held, at Salem on the 2_8th. November 1936 under tho auspices of the local Congress 
Socialists’ Association, in the Mangala Yilas Electrical Theatre before a large gathering. 
Dr. Dinker Mehta, one of the Secretaries of the All- India Congress Socialists’ 
presiding. The role the Congress Socialists are expected to tako in the aim 
of tho Congress to obtain Swaraj was defined in the address at tho Conference. 

Mr. Batlivala of Bombay opened the Conference. Mr. P. P. Bavani Singh^ Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

^ In welcoming the delegates, ^ Mr. Bavani Singh said that the movement for the 
ot India had gained ground and a policy of ruthless repression of 
Sooialists had begun. In spite of all this, the masses were eager to better themselves 
by getting independence for the motherland. The condition of the masses, the 
workers and the peasants was daily growing worse and their existence was getting 
more and more misei’able. They were all willing to come under the banner of 
Socialism and to have their status improved. At the same time, the world was being 
torn by Fascism. 

As against all these dismal features, the speaker continued, they saw a gigantic 
reoonstruction proceeding apace in the Soviet, where tlie liberated peasantry and 
workers were building up a new society, free from exploitation, Xiee from selfish 
designs, and free to work out their own destinies. All these had their lessons for 
India and its workers. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Linker ^/c/a^a then delivered |his presidential addsess. 

In the course of his speech, he said that the formation of the Provincial Socialist 
Party in the Tamil Nadu was but part of the response to tho crisis through which 
the world was moving to-day. Tho Indian National Congress was to moot next month 
at Faizpur where vital matters will bo discussed. The constitution which was being 
forced down the unwilling throats of India had to bo wrecked, if the struggle for 
freedom had to be continued. 

The I’eal spirit of the Leaguo of Nations was dead and gono, Japan first threw 
to the wMs tho League’s authority by hor action in China and other nations liko 
Italy and Germany followed suit with impunity. 

After dealing with the situation in Spain, Mr. Mehta said that the ensuing war 
womd be one of reaction against progress. It was bound to bo on an international 
m?? 1 democracy. India was also facing a similar situation. 

The fight for freedom was^ long and arduous and had to bo continued. From consti- 
tutional advance to Swai*aj and from the latter to independence, thenoo again to 
transfer the power to the hands of the producing classes basod upon socialism, and 
finally on to world stato of Communist society, this was the order of development, 
which the Con^-ess Sooialists in common with the others of that belief in the other 
countries, had in view. 

n Liberals had brought tho upper classes into the Congress. 

Bandhiji had brought in the middle classes. To-day, the Socialists were out to bring 
in the proletariat into the arena as they were the real people who needed protection 
from starvation and death. 
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In spite of all oijposition, socialism was making headway in India. The masses 
everywhere except in Russia were poor and miserable. Only socialism would solve 
the situation for them. It was true of all lands. India could not escape it and it 
behoved every one to bo prepared for tlie inevitable. It was only a question of yoars 
for the Government to be transferred into the hands of the socialists. 

Poverty in India had to be removed ; the people must havo food, clothing and 
shelter ; and it was possible only with the advent of a socialist Government. The 
President then detailed the grievances of the workers and the peasants at the hands 
of the capitalists and the zamindars and said that the socialists must undertake pro- 
paganda among the masses and organise socialist groups everywhere. Only a revo- 
lutionary socialist group could load the fight successfully against British Imperialism 
and therefore the Congress has to be changed into a real anti-ImperialisUc 
organisation with a stirring programme which would arouse and draw into it tlio 
toiling masses. Congress Socialist parties had been organised in other provinces and 
Madras was doing it now. Their duty was to build mass organisations of the 
peasants and the workers on the Marxist model and these ought to be iudapondout 
of the Congress itself. Then alone could the struggle for freedom be waged success- 
fully. The socialist had to convert the rank and file of the Congress to this viewpoint 
and this work required patience and energy. All socialists had a common ground. 
In Europe, it was the destruction of Fascism. In India it was the ending of the 
foreign Imperialism, A united front alone could achieve this object. This definite 
political lino should never be allowed to be blurred. There were various political 
groups in India even more radical than the Congress. The socialists could offer with 
them a united front within and without the Congress, against foreign exploitation, 

The Congress was to-day the biggest political organisation in the country and 
required careful handling. Mr. Nehru has made socialism popular in tho Congress 
and the country. The socialists should not rest content with it. Continuous fight 
had to bo maintained witli the Parliamentarian ‘rightists’. There was a united front 
between tho socialists and the ‘rightists’ as regards the wrecking of tho constitution. 
The socialists however should not allow the ‘rightists’ to dogenorato or dilute that 
altitude. 

The speaker criticised tho election campaign of tho right wing of tho Congress 
which he characterised as objectionable as thoy used Gaudhiji’s name and sang 
praises of the Congress, without popularising the demands of tho masses, or carrying 
on a ceaseless anti-imperialistic propaganda. 

Mr. Mehta then took stock of tho situation in the country and said that tho now 
constitution in India was a big stop in tho consolidation of the British Empire. There 
were till now no political parties in India and tlio reforms would see to their birtlu 
Tho reforms wore bare and only served to porpetuuto slavery. Inc Ihunocs would 
form a now party of the conservative element and ovorything would tend to keep 
the country in subjection for over. Tho older parlies had been exposed and the 
Government knew that thoy did not enjoy the country’s confidonco, Thoy wanted 
tiierefore a new type of men posing to havo tho people’s confidence and thus the 
office acceptance issue had been brought to tho forefront. Offioo acceptanco was 
netluug short of co-operating with foreign bureaucracy. The constitution must bo 
ended. TJio socialists had therefore to concentrate all their struggle on tho objective. 
Congressmen in the legislatures must bo watched and must not ho allowed to slide 
down to compromises or conciliations. To-day the Govornmout was doing something 
in tho direction of villago improvement work. But half-hearted measures would serve 
no good. 

Ite thon spoke on tho plans of tlie socialists and said he appealed to all working 
classes to form unions and to fall in on the Marxist principle of mass freedom. He 
oxhorled all socialists to work to strengthen the party. 

Concluding, he said, the road to Swaraj was tho road to socialism and both tho 
struggles were one and indivisible. He warned his colleagues against bewildering 
and trigUtoning the people and every one was to be approached from his own level. 
A peasant proprietor was to bo approached not through the slogan of collectivism of 
land ownership but with that of the reduction of taxes. The Congress had to be 
democratised ; tho organised workers had to be given collective representation ; the 
programme of the Congress had to be based on tho economic requirements of tJm 
masses ; wav was to be actively resisted ; the work in the Councils had to be cloaj’ly 
laid down \ office might bo rejected 5 and ths socialist programme hau to be preached 
far and wide* This was tho party’s work on tho ove of tho Fai/pur Congresa and 
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they liad to flgjht against eutronchoil forcns. Ho hoped that tlio socialists would not 
be found wanting in tlio strength to fight such forces. 

Resolutions — Second Day — 29lh. November 1936 

Mr. B, 8rinivas(t Rao (ivoposod and Mr. Bavani Singh seconded the 
resolution by wheh it was decided to form a Tamil Nad Congress {Socialist Party and 
to afdliate it to the All India Party. Mr. S. P. V. Sundararajulii Naidu supported it. 
After this resolution was passed, Mr. P, Joevanaudam moved that tlio socialist 
programme based upon the relief of the peasant and the labourer from the Zarainder 
and the capitalist bo adopted and that an appeal bo made to all to support that 
creed. The masses wore invited to join the organisation and the resolution contained 
several details of tho agricultural programme and oC relief to Iho industrial worliors, 
such as maximum hours of work, minimum wages and other necessary safe-guards. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. IC. A. Chary and carried nem con, 

On tho motion of Mr. 8. N, Narasimha Raju and 'seconded by Mr, Rajagopalan, it 
was resolved to protest against tho repressive policy of the Goverumont in respect 
of the socialists. Prom the chair, the resolution condemning the policy of the 
Government in regard to tho N. Vf. Froniior was moved and carried. 

The conference resolved that lodia shall not have anything to do with any further 
world war. 

Sri Neelavathy then moved a resolution appealing to tho Indian people not to 
participate in the proposed Delhi Darbar next year and suggesting hartals etc. Mr. 
Kishen seconded it and Mr. 0. A. Venkotachery supijortcd the mot ion. Tho All-India 
Congress Committee was asked to accept this resolution in terms of tho attitude of 
the Socialist Party. 

After this motion had been carriedj tho resolution pledging sympathy and support to 
the railway workers of the B. N. Railway in thoir decision to strike work from tho 
1st proximo and appealing to all other railway workers to stand by their comrades 
was moved by Mr. Arishnan, seconded by Mr. Vonketachary and was adopted. 

Tho last resolution was sponsored by ‘Mr. Joovanandam who said that tho Congress 
representation must bo changed structurally. Tho Couforonco welcomed tho aUemi)t 
made last year to get ropresoutation on a functional basis for the poiusants and tlio 
workers, and asked the All-India Congress Socialist Party to fight for this issue 
until success was obtained. 

Mr. R. Srinivasa Rao seconded this moUori wliieli was passed. Tho session 
then terminated. 


The Bihar Socialist Conference 

The Session of tho Bihar Provincial Congre.s.s Socialist Conforonoe was held at 
Patna on the 5th, December 1936 under tho presidency of Dr. Ram Manofiar Lohia^ 
Secretary of the Foreign Department of the A. 1, 0, 0. In tho course of bis speech 
Dr. Lohia said 

“Council- entry has been thought as a stop-gap measure to occupy our national 
life when no other aggressive movement is possible and, therefore, it is regarded 
as part of our tried and exhausted national lifo.” “We can use Councils in a real 
nationalistic sense only if we treat them as platforms and barometors of our na- 
tionalist agitation.’’ 

He said that now forces are trying to change the technique of freedom struggle 
into daily resistance against imperialist attacks and the spirit into a permanent 
revolt as distinguished from the old division of Satyagraha and constructive activities 
and they forms into workers and peasant movements. National freedom is synonymous 
with progress and progress entails fight against low wages and taxes, rent, and 
indebtedness of the peasantry. 

Imperialism consolidates its hold not merely through the political machinery but 
economic machinery. And so fight for progressive demands means fight against 
imperialism. General strike on the 1st of April next and boycott of the King’s visit 
are actions which a living nation undertakes instinctively. National activity should 
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consist in undermining the pillars of the new Government of India Act, namely 
the Safeguards, India States, Communal Electorates. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed 

1. In the coming conflict and struggle of the country India needs such a brave 
and conscious leader as is capable of giving a clear, straight and true lead to the 
country by courageously braving all the obstacles on the way and furthering the anti- 
imperialist struggle waging in the country. 

In the opinion of this Conference, the most suitable person is Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who, if elected as the president of the Congress, shall fight imperialism with 
courage and determination and with the assistance of all the progressive forces of 
the country. 

It should therefore be the duty of all Congress Committees of Bihar to elect him 
Congress President for the second time.” 

2. “By holding the Coronation of the King in this country, British Imperialism 
is intending to tighten its grips all the more, and therefore this conference is of 
opinion that the whole country, especially the Congress should completely boycott 
the coronation celebrations. 

3. “In order to hold the country all to more firmly in tho shackles of slavery 
and to suppress the surging tide of freedom, British Imperialism has m^e a new 
constitution which has boon forced upon us despite the unanimous opposition of the 
country. This black constitution is going to be inaugurated on April 1, 1037 when 
the new legislatures shall meet for the first time. 

“This conference is of opinion that a general strike should be observed on April 1 
throughout the country for expressing resentment and condemnation of the same, 
and it further appeals to the Faizpur session of the Congress to adopt this 
programme.” 

4. “This conference expresses its deep pleasure at the release of comrade M, N. 
Roy and welcomes him in the political field of the country”. 


The All India Socialist Conlerence 

Third Session — Faizpur — 23rd. to 24th. December 1936 

Presidential Address 

The third annual session of the All-India Cungrors Socialist v Party Conference 
was held on the 23rd. December 1936 in tho Subjects Committee pandal of the 
Congress at Faizpur. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain presiding, said that while they were able to do a good 
deal they had not done their host. Meeting, as they did, just before the annual 
session of tho Congress, their oyes turned towards the Congress session and the 
question uppermost in their minds was what they should do in the Congress session. 

are going through very critical times I wish its force is widely realised, 
I have made the colleagues who take a different, and rather complacent, view of 
things and brush aside all talk of critical times by saying that Socialists are inclined 
to be alarmist and it is better to concentrate on the immediate work in hand, 
namely, securing victory for the Congress at tho polls next Februaryl adding that 
there will be time enough to see what we could do after that. Thero are other 
colleagues who do not bother about tho immediate task and who, in the midst of 
the tumult and ’ ' ' ' " " 

dream of reviving 
attitude— not of 

alarms me. We seem to believe that nothing extraordinary has happened in the 
last six or seven years in this rapidly changing world, we do not seem to be 
aware we are passing through a period of intense crisis which has brought war to 
our very doors and therefore demands a new technique, new slogans and a new 
form of struggle, We do not also realise more clearly that we have failed in our 
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previons battle with imperialism. do not seem to show any anxiety for ensur- 
ing success in the next struggle. We seem to rely on time to lift the depression 
which has supposedly fallen over the country, when we have another fight whicli 
will take us further on our road to Swaraj. Then we shall have another respite 
then another fight and then yet another till we reach our goal. ’ 

“I lament the numerous people who think in this manner. Naturally they do 
not feel any responsibility consciously to evolve a higher and more eEective inform 
of struggle. A lew months spent in jail at periodical intervals is about all that 
most of us in the Congress conceive our anti- imperialist struggle to be. If this 
sort of mentality persists Congress will fiud itself completely ineffective. We must 
Jearn to realise that the next struggle must be our last. Till wo do it there will - be 
little seriousness in our work. If we underland more clearly what is happening 
around us we will see that it is so. 

“When I tell people within five years we shall be a free nation my friends laugh 
at me but I do believe our proportions and our work must be on the basis of even 
shorter calculation.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Jaiprakaah said that the ■transformation that has taken place in 

the life of our peasantry in the last six or seven years as the result of the crisis 

of imperialism is without parallel. The poverty of the Indian peasant under the 
British rule has been a major premise in our politics. Eeforring to the Government 
of India’s allocation of a crore of rupees for rural development and the Viceroy’s 
presenting stud-bills, the speaker said, “We take it that it is all a counterblast to 
Mr. Gandhi’s scheme of village industries. There may be some truth in it but the 
real conclusion to which it points is that the peasants’ condition is becoming so 
desperate that even imperialism sits up and takes notice. Being, however, iinWe 

to do anything real in the matter it tries to woo the peasant by this show of false 

solicitude. The crisis suddenly reduced the peasant’s income by half and even more 
than half. His debts went on piling. The mill of indirect taxation continues its 
grinding. The result is that seventy to eighty per cent of the Indian peasantry is 
bankrupt to-day and millions have become landless. Instead of rigorous and millitant 
work among the peasantry we have been tinkering with sanitation and the lighting 
of villages. We tnink the British rule is responsible for the plight of the peasantry 
and it cannot be improved so long as that rule lasts. This of course is true, but 
then we conclude from this tliat we have first to rid ourselves of that rule and then 
improve the condition of the peasants. Therefore no attempt is made at present to 
relate the dire needs of the peasants with the struggle for independence, to make 
that struggle itself a struggle for reduced rents, revenue, freedom from debt, a more 
just distribution of the burden of taxation, a juster system of tenancy and so on. I 
suggest that this way of tliinking is typical of the middle class. ‘Clearly, we have 
not yet learnt to think like the ma.sses bocause we are not yet close enough to them 

“What is true of the peasantry is also true of the industrial workers. Therefore 
the Congress should identify itself with struggling masses. The entire masses should 
be roused to activity, and the national movement should be raised to unprecedented 
heights. 

“Briefly, the Congress must take hold of developing the mass unrest and forge it 
into a mighty weapon against imperialism.” 

Concluding, Mr. Jaiprakash Narain ploadod for broadcuing tho basis of the Con- 
gress so as to include the widest possible sections of the people. 

He sugeested that provision should be made for giving organised sections of the 
masses collective representation in the Congress. He added that fear was expressed 
that if such a scheme were adopted the Congress would become the cockpit of a 
clash of interests. It was, he declared, to bury one’s head in sand, “If there is a 
clash of interest in the country it canuot be kept out. Such fear is not woi'thy of 
the Congress and goes contrary to its declared intentions of moving closer to the 
masses and identifying itself with them.” 

Mr. Jaiprakash had no doubt that, in the coming provincial elections, people 
would register their will to freedom by showing that the whole country is behind 
the Congress in its uncompromising opposition to the new constitutions and for its 
wholesale rejection of it. But winning the election was only a small part of their 
slave constitution cannot be wrecked merely by an electoral victory. The 
only effective way of opposing the constitution was to mobilise the masses. What- 
ever was done in and through the legislatures should be merely to help to organise 
that mass opposition. ® 
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Resolutions — Second Day — 24th. December 1936 

The Coufereace at its resumed session to-day passed^ five resolutions (two moyed 
from the ohair) condemning the action of the Faizpore police in searching and detaining 
some delegates from Bengal and calling upon the nation to observe a general strike 
on April 1 as demonstration against the new Constitution. The third resolution which 
was moved by Sm. Satyavati Devi referred to the King’s Coronation. 

Another resolution demands the release of all political prisoners and the immediate 
repeal of laws calculated to suppress civil liberties. 

Boycott of Kinu’s Coronation 

Sm. Satyavati Devi, moving the resolution on the boycott of the King’s Corona- 
tion, observed that the Congress which was the most representative body 9 ! the 
country should declare boycott of the coronation. The object underlying holding of 
the coronation in India was to demonstrate the country’s loyalty to the Crown. The 
Congress as the guardian of the people should not lose its prestige by allowing 
Congressmen to participate in the coronation celebrations. After Mr. K. Khadihar 
had supported, the resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Dan&er of War 

Next Mr. Rajani Miihherjee proposed a comprehensive resolution on the danger 
of war welcoming the Lucknow Congress against the participation of India in any 
imperialist war and appealing to the Congress to prepare the people for the crisis 
and, in particular, to issue a call to^ refuse to voluutoer or serve in any war, make 
financial contributions or to subscribe to war loans. It further opined that such 
imperialist war should be utilised by India for securing her freedom. _ The mover in 
a forceful speech offered elaborate argumeuts in support of his resolution which was 
seconded by Mr. S, M, Joslii of Poona and then adopted unanimously. 

Railway Strike 

The resolution which called upon all Railway workers to resort to a general 
strike and thus domonsiralo their solidarity with the strikers on the Bengal^ Nagpur 
Railway was moved by Mr. i^kivaiiath Bamrjei*^ President of the All India Trade 
Union Congress. After it was duly supported, the resolution was carried without 
opposition. 

Release ov' Political Prisoners 

Thereafter Mr. Mohanlal Kttlkarni proposed a lengthy resolution condemning 
Government repression in various Provinces demanding unconditional release of all 
political prisoners and immediate repeal of all laws calculated to suppress civil 
liberties. 

Mr. Ahdal Qaffar (Punjab {Socialist) having supported, the rosolu tion was adopted. 

Tue New Constitution 

Next Dr. Eammanoliar Lohia^ Foreign Secretary of the AlMndia Congress Committee, 
moved with a vigorous speech a lengthy resolution reaffirming uneqiuivooal condemna- 
tion of the now constitution, welcoming the robust tone of the Congress election 
manifesto and cloplorin^ the action of the Congress Parliamentary Board in refusing 
the candidature of Socialists in several provinces and opining that it violated the 
spirit of the Congress election manifasto. The resolution further called upon mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party to utiliso the opportunity of the election propaganda to 
further their cause. 

Aeharya Narendra Dev. in aooordiug support to the resolution, counselled the 
Socialists to use the council platform to promoto thoir struggle for independonce. As 
this platform had been misused by reaotioiiacios the Congress had decided to capture 
it with a view to prevent any harm boing caused to the country through this channel. 
He stressed that the Congress victory in the oloctions would signal the country’s 
victory in the fight for freedom. 

After the resolution was adopted the conference terminated amidst loud cheers. 



The Congress and Socialism 

Economic Issues and Political Struggle 

The following pen-pioture on Congress and Socialism was published by Pfc. Jawaharlal 
Nehru in September 1937 

Socialism may be good or bad, it may be a dream of the distant future, or a 
problem of the present ; whatever it is or might be, it seems to occupy a large 
corner of the mind of India to-day. The word is^ bandied about from right to left, 
and behind it lurhs, we are solemnly told, tho grim shadow of communism. True, 
the notion of many of its critics as to what is socialism is of the haziest. And even 
professional economists, after the manner of Government propagandists, try to con- 
fuse the issue by dragging in God and religion and marriage and the degradation of 
women. 'W'e must not complain, although it is a tiring business to explain the al- 
phabet to people who tell us that they can read. The curious part of it is that 
most of this talk and shouting about socialism comes from those who seem to dis- 
like it and who do not want mention made of the word or the idea. 

Socialism, as every school boy ought to know, is an_ economic theory which 
endeavours to understand and solve the problems that afllict the world to-day. It is 
also a way of looking at history and of trying to find from its wayward course the 
laws, if any, that govern human society. Vast numbers of peoplo all over the world 
believe in it and seek to realise it. A great area from the Pacific _ to the Baltic is 
already under its sway : other great countries, like France and Spain, hover on the 
brink of it, and there is hardly a country in the world where it has not got a 
numerous and faithful following. Neither the intelligence behind it, nor the numbers 
that support, necessarily establish its truth. Bat they do demand a respectful consi- 
deration of it by us in India. They put us on onpiry for our own problems, 
political and economic and loudly demand solution. After considering it we may 
reject it utterly, or we may learn something from it at least even though wo do not 
accept it wholly. To ignore this vital impulse which moves millions and captures 
both the minds and hearts of worthwhile people, can never be tho path of wisdom. 

But for us, it is rightly said, the political issue dominates the scene, and without 
independence all talk of socialism or any other radical change in our economic system 
is moonshine. Even a discussion about socialism introduces au element of confusion 
and divides our rank. We must ooncoutrate on political independence and that alone. 
This argument is deserving of consideration, for we may not do anything which 
weakens us by breaking our -joint front against imperialism. To some extent _ the 
premises are accepted by the most ardent socialist, for he admits^ that political 
freedom is the first and the essential objective for us to-day. Everything else must 
necessarily follow it, and without it there can bo no other radical change. ^ 

Thus much is common ground. Nationalism is admitted to be our^ primary urge 
and concern. And yet the way of looking oven at this common objective is not the same. 

Strength op ihe Conorebs 

Nobody wants to create division in our ranks and all of us talk continually of joint 
fronts against our powerful adversary. Yet we can hardly ignore conflicts of inter- 
ests, and even as we advance politically (quite apart from socialism or the economic 
issue) these conflicts become more apparent, when the Congress came into the 
hands of the ‘^Extremists”, the “Moderates” dropped out. This was not because of 
any economic issue but simply because politically we were becoming more advanced 
and the moderate elements consciously or sub* consciously felt that too great a politi- 
cal advance might endanger their interests. They dropped out. Yet curiously this 
Split did not weaken the Congress, much as we might have regretted the parting 
from some old colleagues. The Congress drew in its fold large numbers of others 
and became a more powerful and representative organisation. Later eame non-co- 
operation and again some Congressmen could not keep pace with the greal majori^. 
They dropped out (again on the political issue, though behind it there were other 
issues) and again Congress was not weakened. Vast number of additional people 
joined it and for the first time in its long history it became a power in our rural 
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aieas. It came to represent India as it had never done before and to move millions 
by its mandates and advice. Thus, inherent conflicts between small groups at the top 
and the vast majority of our countrymen became ever more apparent as we advanced 
politically. We did not create them. Wa went regardless of them and thereby in- 
creased in power and effectiveness. 

Eoonomio Issues 

Gradually, other issues began to colour our political horizon. Gandhiji spohe 
about the peasantry ; he led strong movements in Champaran and Kaira. This was 
not a political issue though inevitably it had political repercussions. Why did he 
introduce this complication in the pure nationalism of our political movement ? Why 
did he go about speaking of the terrible poverty of our people ? This was new talk, 
a new orientation, likely to change the centre of gravity of our movement. He 
knew this well and deliberately he worked for the economic orientation of our politi- 
cal problem. Was it not largely because of this, as well as because of his great 
personality, that the millions rolled in under the banner of the Congress ? All of 
us began to talk of the under-dog, and the sorely tried and ourshed under-dog turned 
to us with relief and hope. 

Gandhiji persisted in his stress on the poverty of India’s milions. We know this 
of course, theoretically — who could forget it — for we had the evidence of our own 
eyes, and the teaching of the giants of old— Dadabhai Naoroji, Digby, Eanade and 
Romesh Dntt. _ And yet, it was a matter of books and statistics for us of the middle 
class, Gandhiji made it a live issue and we saw for the first time with horror-struck 
eyes what India was— a mass of hungry, starving, miserable people. To alleviate this 
hunger and unemployment, he urged the revival of spinning and weaving. Many 
people who considered themselves very wise laughed at this, but the oharka, though 
it may not have gone far in solving the problem of poverty, brought relief to many. 
Even more so, it gave a new spirit of self-reliance and co-operation to those who 
lacked this most. It played a brave part in onr political movement. Here again, we 
see an extraneous non-political issue influencing for our good, our national movement. 

In later years, Gandhiji also stressed the problem of the Depressed Classes. In 
doing so, he inevitably provoked some groups of Sanatanists. There was conflict be- 
tween those representatives of old customs aud vested interests and the progressive 
forces. For fear of this conflict, Gandhiji did not hesitate to launch his great cam- 
paign against TJntouohability. It was not directly a political issue. Yet, it was raised 
and rightly raised. 

So, in the Congress and outside it, we sec these conflicts of interests ever coming 
to the front Whether it is a measure of social reform like tho Barda Act or Dr, 
Bhagwan Das’s now Bill, or a political measure, affecting various interests, or a 
labour or peasant matter, this conflict of interest always comes up. Lot us avoid 

conflict by all means, but how can we ignoro it when it is there ? And what 

are we to do about it ? After sixteen years of stressing that we stand for the 

masses, there can be only one answer to this question when this conflict affects 

them. That answer Gandhiji gave in one of his speeches at tho Round Table Con- 
ference in London in 1931. “Above all” he said “tho Congress represents in its 
essence, the dumb-semi-starved millions scattered over the length and breadth of 
the land in its 700,000 villages, no matter whether they come from British India 
or what is called Indian India. Every interest, which, in the opinion of the Congress, 
is worthy of protection has to subserve the interests of these dumb millions ; and 
so you find now and again apparently a clash between several interests, and if there 
is a genuine real clash, I have no hesitation in saying, on behalf of the Congress, 
that the Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the interest of these 
dumb-millions.” 

^ Our over-increasing contacts with the peasantry made ns think more and more 
m terms of their grievances and their welfare* There were agrarian movements in 
Bardoli, in the United Provinces and elsewhere Local Congress Committees had 
often, almost against their will, to face the problem of the conflict of interests and 
to advise their peasant members as to thoir course of action. Provincial Committees 
m some provinces did likewise. 

Congress on Economic & Social Stbucture 

In the summer of 1929 the All-India Congress Committee itself at a meeting 
^Id in Bombayj boldly faced tho issue and gave an ideological lead to the country* 
With all its nationalist background and stress in political freedom it declared em- 
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phatioally that the economic structure of society was one of the root causes of our 
poverty. Its resolution ran thus : 

“In the opinion of this Committee, the great poverty and misery of the Indian 
people are due not only to the foreign exploitation of India hut also to the economic 
structure of society, which the alien rulers support so that their exploitation may 
continue.^ In order therefore to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indian masses, it is essential to make revolutionary changes 
in the present economic and social structure of society and to remove the gross 
in-equalities.” 

Revolutionary changes I I ventured to use these words not so long ago in Luck- 
now city and some people thought that they were new on a Congress platform. Few 
Socialists could improve on this general declaration of policy and outlook. Yet it 
would be absurd to say that the Congress had gone socialist, It was becoming 
more and more concerned with the poverty and misery of the Indian people and the 
realisation was growing that mere political changes wore not enough, something 
more necessary. That something more was a change in the present economic and 
social structure, a revolutionary change. What this change was going to be, it did 
not state ; it was naturally, under the circumstances, vague and undecided about 
it, 

Civil disobedience came, a political movement for a political objective. Again we 
saw a conflict of interests coming to the foreground ; the big vested interests fearing 
a far-reaohing political change opposed the movement and supported the British 
Government. In some areas like the United Provinces, tho conflict to interests was 
more marked because of tho agrarian upheaval. 

At Karachi the drive towards an economic reorientation became more marked. 
The Congress hesitated to go far but it could not hold back. Again it declared that 
^in ordqr to end the exploitation of tho masses political freedom must include real 
economic freedom of tho starving millions.’ It talked in terms of a living wage and 
it declared that the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport. A 
socialist proposal, yet it was still far from socialism. 

Thus has Congress boon driven by forco of events and that pressure of reality to 
face the economic issue. With all its passion for political freedom it could not 
isolate it from economic freedom. The two were inseparably bound up together. We 
have tried to keep them apart and to concentrate on political freedom, but economic 
problems would insist on barging in.^ We would shut our eyes to the conflicts of 
interests and yet, evon on the political plane, these coniicis became ever more 
apparent The Round Table Conference provided a revealing display of vested 
interests lining up behind British imperialism and opposing tho forces that were 
working for Indian freedom. 

Memories are short and many people forget this rccont history of the Congress 
and of India. Socialism or a change of the economic structure of society are not new 
ideas unhearod of previously in the Congress ; nor is the conflict of interests a 
novel conception. And yet it is perfectly true that the Congress is not socialistic 
to-day. But whethor it is socialistic or not , it coased many years ago to be an 
organisation thinking in political terms only and ignoring economic issues. As I 
write, one of its principal activities is to enquire into peasant grievances and draw 
up an agrarian programme. It must face this and other urgent economic problems. 

doing so, wherever conflicts of interests appear, as tney are always appearing, 
all intererts that clash with those of the masses will have to be sacriJioed, 

It is clear that we must concentrate on tho political issue the independence of 
India. That is of fundamental and primary importance for us and any activity or 
idealogy which blurs that issue is undesirable and not to be encouraged. On that I 
take it there is agreement amongst Congressmen of all ranks Why then this talk 
of Socialism ? 

As I understand it, it is not because any socialist imagines that socialism can 
have any place in India before political freedom has been established. It can only follow 
independance if India is ripe for it and the great majority of the people desire it. 
But the socialistic outiook nelps in the political struggle. It clears the issues before 
us and makes us realise what the real political content (apart from the social content) 
of freedom must be. Independence itself has been variously interpreted, but for a 
Socialist it has only one meaning and that meaning excludes all association with 
imperialism. Therefore stress is laid on the anti-imperialist character of our poli- 
tical struggle and this gives us a yard measure to judge our various activities. 
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Further the Socialist outlook stresses what the Congress has been emphasising in 
varying degrees during these past fifteen years that we must stand for the masses 
and that our struggle should of the masses. Freedom should mean the ending of the 
exploitation of the masses. 


What is Swaraj ? 

This brings us to a consideration of the kind of Swaraj we are aiming. Dr. 
Bhagwan Das, with a most commendable persistence has been demanding for many 
years that Swaraj should be defined. I do not agree with him in some of his views, 
but I do agree with him that we cannot go on talking vaguely about Swaraj without 
indicating, however roughly, what kind of Swaraj we are aiming at. Are the present 
owners of vested interests to be the successors of the British in the governance of 
the country ? Obviously that cannot bo the Congress policy, for we have often 
declared that we are against the exploitation of the people. So inevitably we must 
aim at streugtheuing the masses so that they may effectively hold power whau 
imperialism fades away from India. 

That strengthening of the masses, and of the Congress organisation through them, 
is not necessary because of our objective, but because of the struggle itself. Only 
the masses oau give real strength to that struggle, only they can carry on the poli- 
tical fight to the end. 

Thus the socialist outlook helps us in our present straggle. It is not a question 
of carrying on now a useless academical argument about a distant and problematic 
future, but of shaping our policy now so as to make our political struggle more 
powerful and effective. This is not socialism. It is anti-imperialism . It is the 
political aspect as seen from the socialistic view point. 

Socialism of course looks further ahead. It aims at social reconstruction based 
on au elimination of the profit motive. That Is not possible to-day and so the con- 
sideration of it may appear to some as academical and premature. But that view 
would be short-sighted indeed. For the consideration and clarification of the objec- 
tive, even though wo may not decide about it, affects our approach to it. lu whose 
hauiis will power come when political freedom is achieved r For, social change will 
depend ou this, and if we want social chango we must see that those who desire 
such chan|fo have the power to bring it about. If this is *not what wo are aiming 
at, then it means that all our struggle is meant to make India safe for vested 
interests who desiro no change. 


The Socialist Approach 

The socialist approach is tho approach of Marxism. It is a way of loooldng at 
past and present history. Tho greatness of Marx none will deny to-day and yot few 
realise that his realistic interpretation of events, which has illuminea the long and 
tortuous course of history, was not a sudden and brilliant innovation. It had deep 
roots in the past ; it was known to tho old Greeks and Romans as well as to Euro- 
pean thinkers of the Renaissance and onwards. They conceived of history as a 
movement and a conflict of ideas and interests. Marx applied science to this old 
philosophy, developed it and made it the briliant exposition that has so impressed 
the world. There may bo lacunae in this exposition, over-emphasis hero and there 
We must not look upon it as a sot of dogmas, but as a scientific way of looking at 
history and social changes. Much is made of tho fact that Marx emphasised the 
economic side of life only. Ho did emphasise it because it is important and because 
there had been a tendency to ignore it. But ho never ignored the otlier forces and 
urges which have moved human beings and shaped events. 

Marx is a name that terrifies some people who know little about him It 
may interest them to know what one, who, far from being an agitator, is a 
very respectable and honoured British Liberal, said not long ago. Lord Lothian in 
the course of the annual oration at tho Loudon School of Economics in June 1931 
said : 

‘Ts there not more truth iu the Marxian diagnosis of the ills of modern society 
that we have been accustomed to think ? I confess that the prophesies of Marx and 
Lenin are being realised with the most uncomfortable accurary. When we look 
round at the Western world as it is, and the persistence of its troubles, is it not 
obvious that we must probe into the fundamental causes far more deeply than we 
have been in the habit of doing ? And in so doing, I think that we may find that a 
good deal of the Marxian diagnosis is true.” 
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This expression from one who might easily have been Yiceroy of India is signifi- 
cant. In spite of all the prejudices of his class and the powerful pressure of his 
environment, his keen intelligence could not help being attracted by the Marxian 
diagnosis. Lord Lothian may have changed his opinions during the past five years. I 
cannot say how far what he said in 1931 represent his thoughts to-day. 

Etfecxs and Causes 

But Marxism is not an issue before Congress to-day. The issue is whether we 
must fight the evil effects that we see around us or seek the causes that underlie them. 
Those concern themselves with the effects only seldom go far. “They ought not to 
forget that they are fighting with effects, but not with the causes of these effects ; 
they are retarding the downward-movement, but not changing its direction ; that they 
are applying palliatives, not curing the malady.” 

This is the real problem — effects or causes. And if we seek for causes, as we 
must, the socialist analysis throws light on them. And thus though the Socialist 
State may be a dream of the distant future, and many of u.s may not live to see it, 
socialism is a becon light of the present, illuminating the path which we have 
to tread. 

So Socialists feel. But they must know that many others, their comrades in the 
present struggle, do not think so. They cannot assume, as some do, an attitude of 
superior knowledge and make themselves a sect apart. They have to justify them- 
selves in other ways and thus seek to win over to their way of thinking those other 
comrades and the country at large. For, whether we agree or differ about socialism, 
we mai’ch together to the goal of independence. 



The Women’s Conferences 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Eleventh Session— Ahmedabad — 23rd. December 1936 

The following are extracts from the presidential address delivered liy Mrs. 
Margaret K Cousins at the Eleventh Session of the All-India 'Women’s Conference 
held at Ahmodabad on the 23ifdl. December 1936. After reviewing the achievements 
of the All-India Women’s Associations, Mrs. Ooasins complained that women were 
not getting a fair deal as regards education. 

“From the day I landed in Madras about this time twenty-ono years ago to join 
Dr. Annie Bosant I have felt spiritnally at home ; politically, as an Irish-women, 
equally at home ; physically, thank God, full of energy ami good health ; and coming 
straight from full participation in the valuable experiences of the struggle for votes 
for women in Britain and Ireland I soon realised that I had much to learn from my 
Indian sisters, and that anything I could do side by side with them in their struggles 
for freedom would not repay all I received from this great laud full of Beauty, 
Philosophy, Peace, SimplioiW of Life ; Ahimsa, and from the Hindu conception of 
Ardhanarishwara, the dual Being, Half-Lord, Half-Lady, Divine Equality, Father- 
Mother of all creation ; and from the Moslem acceptance of the spiritual equality of 
man and woman as expressed in the explicit language of the Koran. I have adopted 
India as my home for this life and It is a privilege for me to work in any and every 
way for its restoration to supreme dignity. Though I identify myself with thoir 
hopes and interests I do not feel worthy of their largeness of heart in overleaping 
the boundaries of nationalism and thus demonstrating that we are a solidarity of 
sisters in a world where the woes of women are similar everywhere. 

Last year the All-India Women’s Conference was entertained with royal honours 
in what I may call the Women’s Kingdom of Travancore, and in that matriarchal 
State we saw in operation many of the reforms for which we are straining, such as 
inheritance, rights for women and the proportion of one literate girl to every two 
literate boys. 

To-day we are back again in a Presidency of India (Bombay), not an Indian 
State, we are happily in the city for so many years blessed by the presence of 
the Sage of Sabarmati, Mahatma Gandhi, and we have to be worthy of the continued 
benediction of that holy patriot-reformer who brought our womanhood and its power 
of service and national sacrifice more into prominence in five years than all our 
reform movements had done in the previous hundred years. We are in a democratic 
environment— and you have a democratic President. This is the City of Cotton — and 
you have a Khaddar-clad President. Could we be nearer the agriculturist and indus- 
trial masses ? Here we can study at first-hand problems of the poasantry and the 
mill-workers. Yearly our pilgrim bands of Conference delegates pass up and down 
and back and forth through this vast land like a shuttle weaving a new khaddar cloth 
for Mother India and we thank our hostesses of Ahmedabad for giving us this 
inspiring and instructive resting-place this year. Ahmedabad is also famous for its 
Hariian Asbrama and to-day nothing is more prominent in our thoughts than the 
Proclamation of Maharaja of Travancore granting temple-entry to Harijaus of that 
State and we rejoice at such liberation and are proud that such an Act has taken 
place during the year when H. H.’s ideal mother has been the President of our 
Conference. 

The All-India Women’s Conference have created an All-Indian organisation of 3G 
Constituent areas, with 114 Sub-Constituency areas whose annual gatherings have 
been training grounds in public service and public speaking unequalled in the country, 
and unique in India as they are carried through by women only. We have created 
a most remarkable union of women of all classes, creeds, races, castes. Though 
originally a hand of the intelligentsia we now are a solidarity of sisters such as 
never existed before in India ranging from Maharanees to Harijaus, including Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, all feeling the common link of Conference connection, 
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activities and friendsliips. We have also created a public opinion on women’s 
questions of a strength which did not exist previously. We have raised the prestige, 
dignity, influence, power, and capacity of our united womanhood, and gained a new 
and deep appreciation from the public for women’s ability and for their rights of 
citizenship,— a wider vision of women’s sphere and responsibilities, nationally as well 
as domestically. 

As regards the support of indigenuous industries the Indian women have only to 
compare the saris they are wearing to-day with those Yideshi materials in which 
they were almost all arrayed in Poona in 1927 to bo convinced of the sincerity and 
success of our promotion of Ehaddar and Swadeshi as we followed the lead given 
to the country by Mahatma Gandhi, for we understood the necessity of economic 
self-help, and our responsibilities as the demanders and consumers of materials. la 
our annual exhibitions of indigenous industries at our many Conferences, and in our 
Entertainments, woman is m her element as lover, expresser and stimulator of 
Beauty in Arts and Crafts and in the Pine Arts. 

We have taken a lead in pointing to a solution of the dread problem of the 
menacing growth of population in this country. Our Conference has ranged itself 
on the side of Eugenic scientific Birth-Control through the dissemination of know- 
ledge by reorgnised clinics of which those conducted by our Bombay Constituency 
since last year are examples worthy to be followed everywhere. I myself believe 
that dedicated self-control in the sex life is the highest ideal, but while people are 
growing to that perfection I believe also in using the help of Science to regulate the 
quality and quantity of the race, and especially to liberate physically and economi- 
cally helpless mothers from too frequent and unwanted child-boaring amongst the 
general masses of humanity who have not tho spiritual will to sublimate sex 
impulses. We must save by all health schemes a large proportion of the 200,000 
Indian mothers who are yearly victims of maternity, and the millions of babies who 
are unnecessarily born only to die within their first year of life. 

The mere recital of these achievements will hearten us for our future struggles, 

will inorease our pride in our womanhood as such, and develop our sex loyalty, 

creating a new atmosphere and mentality which is as valuable as any concrete piece 
of legi^ation, new reform in education, or local item of constructive work. 

Yet these gains are only as drops in the ocean of our country’s needs. It is 

true that we have wide and deep cause for disappointment. The continued illiteracy 

of the country is heart-breaking to those who love India. In twenty years the 
percentage of literacy of Indian women has not risen from two or three per cent. 

Our Indian administration is the most costly in the world, said a Royal Commi- 
ssion on the suhiect. While the pulse-strings are compulsorily withheld from 
Indian control in such manner that over 50 per cent of tne central and provincial 
national revenues is consumed by army, law and order and administration there is no 

a e of liquidating illiteracy. History has proved that that can only be dono by tho 
resources of a free nation. 

I take this torch from Her Highness and carry it forward by demanding that 
the married woman in the home be legally entitled in hor own right as a co-worker 
of the family and the country to a defined proportion of tho income of her living 
husband, a due proportion of his assets when lie dies, and if he has none then the 
State should give her a pension and a maintenance allowance for each child up to 
sixteen years of age while she rears them as Wards of State. This is not so-called 
endowment of motherhood. It is the expression of the economic value of the ‘work’ 
of the women in the homes. Unless this economic value is given to women who 
work in the homes all laws giving the widow property and inheritance rights are 
only a minor detail of the revaluation of women needed. They are only mending 
the edges of a fundamental problem. Without economic rights in the home women 
will continue to be the suppressed sex dependent on the generosity, patronage, 
sentimentality of the artificiallly-made-superior sex, and sho cannot have self-respect 
or self-reliance but imbibes an inferiority complex, tiiinking also that her great hard 
work of mothering and caring for the race is her curse instead of her worthy 
vocation. At present a premium is placed on women’s work outside the home, its 
hours, physical conditions, wages are regulated. But the woman who minds the 
house and the children and the food has no ‘locus standi’ in the organised world of 
labour. For that woman who will ever be tho majority type of womanhood, we will 
dream dreams and we will work for her legalised economic status till she stands 
liberated from inferiority and drudgery, valued as a worker within the home legally 
and financially as highly as the man or woman worker outside the home. 
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In 20 years the percentage of literacy of Indian women had not risen from two 
to turee per C 0 ut. In enquiry by a committee of the Government of Madras 
• there was no money available for this desirable reform, and 

in tne Central Provinces we saw the opposition of the Government to Mr, Tambe’s 
gallant attemjpt to introduce a Bill to give compulsory primary education to girls 
that two-thirds of the national revenues should be spent on 
education. _ Under the present system of government, only 8 percent of these Indian 
revenues is allotted to education, 'While India spent only Rs. 8 crores for 350 million 
people on elementary education, Britain spent Rs. 86 crores for only 40 million, and 
the United States spends Rs. 347 crores for 130 million, “Even within the meagre 
amount available for education here, women were not getting a fair deal,” she 
said. Fourteen times more money is spent on boys’ education than on girls’* It is 
appalling that only one out of every 100 girls gets elementary education, and only 
9?® Ml every 1000 girls gets secondary education. At the rate we are moving, 
u wiU be^ a thousand years before India catches up in education with other nations ! 
Yet Kussia has shown the world that she could become literate in 80 years. We 
women can legitimately ask in the interest of our children, however, that two- 
thirds of the large amount that is being given to each Province as a birthday gift 
to the new Constitution shall be immediately allocated for spreading elementary edu- 
cation as “the safest and most valuable investment for the future’.” 

Referring to the forthcoming election, Mrs, Cousins said, “In electoral matters,: we 
lind to our disappointment that our elected women will be the chosen of men and 
of vested interests of groupings of men rather than in any way representatives of 
women, because men voters are nearly seven times as many as women. It has been 
especially painful to us that the political parties have put forward only 
a couple of women for general seats despite the pleadings of the Congress President 
and though it was evident from the election of women for Municipalities and from 
the immense successs of Mrs. Rukmani Lakshmipathy for the general consHtuenoy 
seat of Ma^as City for the Legislative Council that our sex is no barrier to election 
yiotorios. The whole election subject is a muddle without principle or consistency. 
It can be set right only by the substitution of adult franchise, and we will continue 
to work for that with might and main, to obtain our freedom from the undesired 
and unnatural qualification of marriage, and the disparity of numbers, and the limi- 
tations of a monetary status instead of a human and rational status, As for the 
virus of communalism that has been forced on us, the only way to get rid of it is to 
vote for candidates who pledge themselves to remove communal eleotoratos.” 

Mrs. Cousins then outlined the future programme of work and said : “I appeal 
to our members individually to increase their efforts in the work they are already 
doing so as to spread health, purity, beauty, recreation, enlightenment, knowledge, 
prosperity, freedom, happiness. It is not substraotion of schemes, but multiplication 
of workers we want and of numbers of the schools, hostels, creohes, women’s parks, 
classes in Hindi, clinics, rural training centres, demonstrations of communal unity, anti- 
drmk catnpaigns and civil groups, Harijan services, vigilance committees, and dozens 
of othor fine schemes which different localities are carrying on. We must also as 
an entire Conference get into touch with our sisters in "the villages, fields, factories. 
We must know their lives at first hand if we want to speak in the name of the 
mass of Indian womanhood. Those agriculturists and industrialists form 7,000 out of 
10,000 of the population, and actual wage-earning women from 2,000 out of every 
7,000, Let us live in a village as Gandhiji is living in Sheogoan so that we may 
get to grips with it and help the people who arc living each on an average at a 
rate of As 2 per day. Only through the documoniation of the hoart will we get 
the courage and will to plan wisely and carry through politically a now social and 
economic order where the wealth that exists in this land and the necessaries that 
are produced in it may be shared equitably and sanely, ^with knowledge free, and 
the head held high, 

“In his reply to our Conference questionnaire to parties regarding the programme 
of candidates for the elections, Mr. Jawharlal Nehru said ; ‘I feel that many of the 
items in your programme arc superficial in the sense that they do not enquire into 
the root causes of tho evils which we want to get rid of.’ 

“This is a world complaint. Lot us bo humble. Let us study more. Let us 
drop nrejudices and bo ready and brave for changed valuations, for changed ways, 
for changed lives, Chango must come, for neither India nor tiie world can go on as 
they now exist 
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“Ie this study of fundamentals we women have to create ^ new standards. All 
women’s struggles for reforms when analysed are our expression of revolt against 
a double standard. There has been acquiescence everywhere in the idea that there 
shall be one standard for men, and another different standard for women. There is a 
double standard in morality, in wages, in education, in citizenship, in opportunities 
for wort and service, in religion. Here lies the Centre of the women’s movement. 
Having become aware of the injustices, cruelty and depreciation under which tho 
mass of women suffer because of the double standard we are determined to establish 
ourselves as an order of humanity equal in spiritual degree to our brothers, and in 
every section of the social and economic framework to be valued by the economic 
worth of the work we do, not by sex. Last year, our President, the Maharani of 
Travancore, said truly, “The solution of women’s problems depends on securing for 
them, in marriage and out of it, economic independence. There must be freedom to 
work outside the home, and economic partnership in the home’. 

“The tide of national consciousness has risen high in the last ton years. The 
people state now everywhere that they want the government of the country wholly 
in their own control. We women in this Conference are part of the people. We 
cannot separate ourselves from them. We are in our own way a representative cross- 
section of the people. How can we remain dumb about national freedom, the very 
basis of all great reforms ? The demand for Swaraj is not a party question. Na- 
tional self-government is a racial birthright above the divisions o£ party ways and 
means of securing or maintaining it. Thero is no regulation in our Constitution to 
prevent ns from expressing ourselves on this paramount subject. Has not the poli- 
tical status of the whole country as much to do with the welfare of women and 
children as the political status of womon within an admittedly unsatisfactory new 
constitution ? Knowing our members and constituencies intimately as 1 do I make 
bold to say that there is not one of us who will not rejoice if we pass a resolution 
at the earliest possible moment declaring that we unite as a Conference with the 
country’s demand for political freedom because it is our brightright, because it is a 
principle, and because it alone will give full effect to the social and economic freedom 
of women and secure our desired welfare of children. Our first mandate to our 56 
woinen legislators must be ‘Work first for political liberty, for liberation from sub- 
jection, both internal and external, and side by side with that supremo task work for 
ail our already expressed ideal and reforms’.” 

Memorandum to the League of Nations 

Status of Women in India 

A memorandum on the status of women in India was submitted to the 
League of Nations by the All-India Women’s Conference and tho Women’s Indian 
Association in September 1936 . 

They regret immensely to report that tho Government of India have sent to the 
League of Nations a Memorandum on the Political and Civil Status of women in 
British India without so much as consulting Indian Women’s Organisations. 

In the Council of State six elective seats are for womon to be filled by votes from 
inembers of all the Provincial Chambers. Women’s franchise for other seats is on 
the same basis as that of men. 

Nine elective seats for women in the Federal Assembly are to bo filled by votes 
from all women members of all the Provincial Chambers, Women members of the 
Provincial Chambers will also have the right to vote for the members of the Feder- 
al Assembly. 

Some Provinces have Upper as well as Lower Houses. Women have seats for 
them in all the Lower Houses other than the North West Frontier Provinces and 
they will be eligible to stand for election to all Chambers on equal terms with men. 

Women have been given special franchise qualifications over and above the general 
qualifications applicable to both men and women, e.g. an educational qualification which 
vanes with certain Provinces those who are wives and widows of those possessing 
or who would have possessed necessary property qualifications ; those who are 
wives and widows of those who were in the previous financial year assessed to the 
necessa^ income tax ; those who are wives, pensioned widows or pensioned mothers 
of an officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Military 
^roes ; and those who are wives and widows of a retired, pensioned or discharged 
officer or soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Military Forces. 
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In both the Federal and Provincial Governments women are eligible to contest 
seats other than those reserved for them. It may be mentioned that all s®ats have 
been reserved on a communal basis, in the case of women, against thoir united will. 

Women are being increasingly appointed on Government Commissions and Ctm- 
mittees concerned with education, social reform, health and labour. No woman has 
yet found a place on the Public Services Commission though the latter deals with the 
selection and appointment of both men and women to the service. 

Government have nominated women on two occasions to go to Geneva and serve 
on Child Welfare and Labour Commissions. But in this^ connection we would like 
to mention that even though recognised Women’s Associations have furnished them 
with a list of women from whom a choice could have been made, the Government 
of India completely ignored their views. „ . , . n- -i u 

With the exception of certain Provinces, e. g., Punjab, Assam, Bind, women have 
the same right of franchise and election to Local Bodies as men. 

Women have not so far been appointed Judges, but there are many non-stipendiary 
Honorary Magistrates. These, however, aro not always given the same powers as 
men. Women are not eligible for serving as Jurors.^ , ^ . l* n 

With regard to our political status we may mention that all foreign q^iiostions, all 
military expenditure and finance in general, all aerial and coastal and tariJi questions 
are outside the control of the men and women in India. . , i.i 

There is a diversity of interpretation of Hindu Law with the result that there is 
no uniform system Ihroughout the country. The two main sub- divisions aro known 
as the ‘Daybhag’ which holds sway in Bengal, and the ‘Mitakshava which applies to 
the rest of India. The joint family forms the nucleus _ of Hindu Society, and pro- 
perty rights are based on it. The system has outlived its utility and a rpoont Act 
has aco^erated its destruction but the position of the women even under this is far 
from satisfactory. , . . , . 

Under Hindu Law women have no absolute rights of property except m pertam 
specific cases of Stridhan known as Saudaik. This means that if property is willed to 
hor or gifted to her or is the result of her own earning bofore marriage, she has 
absolute rights of disposal, but if this accrues to her after marriage, even if it is 
her own earnings, she cannot dispose of it without her husband’s consent. 

Only amongst those who are governed by the Mayuk school in parts of Bombay 
a daughter has absolute rights of property left by hor father. Apart from this, 
Hindu Law allows an unmarried daughter only baro^ maintenance and marriafie 
expenses from the joint family property provided she lives in it. If the property is 
divided then one-fourth of the share of the sons is kept in trust for her marnago 
expenses. Under Daybhag Law the daughter inherits only if more are no sons of 
widows alive. A married daughter inherits under this Law if she has children and 
if no sons, grand-sons and unmarried daughters are alive. Under Mitakshara Law 
the position is worse as due to the system of survivorship the property reverts to 
coparceners if there are no male issues. , . . , t. 

As a wife a Hindu woman has subordinate co-ovrnership m her husband s pro- 
perly. Except in the case of Saudaik Stridhan a husband has cerlam rights in liis 
wife^s property but she can claim back all Stridhan if he refuses to maintain her or 
deserts her. A widow’s rights are very precarious. Under all schools of Hindu 
Law, if she has sons, she has only the right of bare maintenance unless a proj^rty 
is divided, when she gets a share but only a limited right oyer it. Under the Uay- 
bhag School of Law if a widow has no sons she is given a life mtorost over all nor 
husband’s property. But she cannot sell or ^ive away his property except under 
certain oases known as legal necessities. Again, due to the system of survivorship 
the widow like the daughter does not inherit under Mitakshara Law oyen if she has 
no sons. There is one grave injustice under Dayahhag law. A son’s childless 
is not even entitled to bare maintenance and with no rights either m hor husband s 
or her father’s home her lot can be, and sometimes, is, most pitiable and tragic. 

If a woman marries again or loss of chastity can be legally proved against her, 
she loses whatever rights accrue to her except in regard to property sho may havo 
inherited before her marriage or as a gift from her sons._ ^ 

Under Islamic Law women have far more equitable rights in regard to property. 
Although a daughter is not given an equal share she is given a definite share over hor 
father’s property. A widow gets an absolute share over hor husbands property. 
Both according to Shla and Hanifi Law, a woman possesses property and has abso- 
lute ownership over it. The daughter, widow, mother, sistor and oven aunt £^^© ^11 
recognised as heirs along with men and have fixed and definite shares, A daughter 
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gets half of son’s share, but if there is no son she gets half a share. A wife gets 
half a share. A wife gets one- eighth and one- fourth share if there is a child or a 
son’s child. A mother gets one-sixth share if there is a child otherwise one-third 
share in her son’s daughter and grand daughters have definite shares and are known 
as residuary sharers if the parents are alive. 

A great anomaly arises in India, because many Muslim communities, specially in 
the Puniab, Eathiawar, and Gujarat, are ruled by customary law and so the women 
do not get the benefits of Islamic law regarding property. 

The Indian Succession Act came into force in 1935. Under it women have equal 
rights of property with men and a daughter gets an equal share with the son. A 
widow is entitled to one-third share of the husband’s property but receives a one- 
half share if he has left no children and the whole of his property goes to her if 
there are no kindred. This should be noted, as under the Englisli law to-day a 
widow does not get more than one-half of her husband’s estate even if there are no 
kindred, as under these circumustances, the other half reverts to the Crown. This 
Act at present applies only to those who come under the Special Marriage Act and 
to Indian Christians. Its application to the Hindu and Muslim communities would 
perhaps be the easiest way of obtaining legal equality for women. It must be noted 
that an anomaly arises in the case of the Brahmos who although they are married 
under the the Special Marriage Act are guided according to the rulings of the codes 
by orthodox Hindu Law regarding succession and property and so do not derive the 
benefits of the Indian Succession Act. 

As interpreted in India to-day divorce is banned both by Hindu Law and society 
as marriage is considered to be a sacrament. Even judicial separation is not alloweii 
unless cruelty can be legally proved to amount to a personal danger to life. Accord- 
ing to the recent rulings of the codes, marriages to lunatics are considered invalid. 
But under no other circumstance can an unhappy marriage be dissolved. Only in the 
case of aborigines and those who do not come under the Brahmanical law aro rights 
of divorce allowed. In the old Hindu system, however, as expounded in tho Amriti 
period (Narada and Vashistha) dissolution of marriage was allowed and did occur in 
cases of adultery, cruelty and desertion. The present system is far more unfair to 
women as according to the law a man is entitled to marry again in the life time of 
his first wife if she is childless and all she is entitled to is to live in the dwelling 
house and be given bare maintenance. Strictly speaking this custom has fallen into 
disuse and occurrences of this kind aro extremely rare. Yet legally this highly in- 
equitable practice is still allowed. 

As the contractual basis of marriage is recognised is Islamic Law, divorce is allow- 
ed. But as the law obtains in India, it is only at the will of the husband that a 
woman can obtain her divorce. A man can obtain a divorce very easily at his more 
will to do so, and has to give no valid reasons and oven the woman’s consent is not 
necessary. The law of dower mitigates tho harshness of its provisions to a certain 
extent. A woman can sometimes purchase her divorce by giving up her property 
and this is called Khula. But in India even under theso circumstances tho husband’s 
consent is necessary, although according to the strict method of ‘^Ehula” divorce, 
tohich does not obtain in Indian the women have also certain rights of initiating 
divorce. The usual method is “Muhorat” when the man initiates the divorce and the 
woman receives back tho full share of hor property. Another great injustice is that 
a plurality of wives, up to four in number, is allowed in Islamic law. Unlike, as In 
tho case of tho Hindus among whom it is almost relic of the past, it still holds in 
Muslim society although with the advance of modern thought cases of this nature aro 
becoming rare. 

Under the Special Marriage Act divorco on modern lines is allowed, both at the 
initiation of the husband or the wife. Marriage rights aro also on an equitable basis. 
This Act was amended in 1933 and made available for Hindus who contract marriage 
according to the provisions of that Act for which no ecclesiastical ceremony is neces- 
sary. Those married under this Act are guided by the Indian Divorce Act TV of 1869 
for dissolution of marriage. Unfortunately, only a very small section of the commu- 
nity is guided by this Law. 

Some of the progressive Indian States such as Baroda and Mysore have passed 
saner marriage laws recently under which divorce is allowed on modern lines and 
bigamy punishable by law. 

Women are not debarred from entering the public services though their number is 
comparatively small. The Medical and Educational services are the services so far 
patronised by women. There is no bar however, to their entering the civil service 
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as is made quite clear by the provision in the Government of India Act of 1935. 
"With regard to the police service, though there is no legal bar, the authorities have 
not deemed it necessary to recruit women for the service. Some years back a repre- 
sentation was made to the authorities in Bombay by an influential body of women to 
recruit women police specially for vigilance work, but the request was not granted. 
In Delhi, however, during the political upheaval of 1930, women police were tempo- 
rarily engaged to look after women prisoners. Recently the 0. P. Government have 
appointed six women to do police work in the Excise Department. If the experiment 
is successful they hope to engage more women for the work. 

"While there is no bar to women entering any of these services, the income they 
received by way of salary is not always the same. The Indian Medical Service was 
originally a military service. Even the civil side of it serves as a reserve for the 
army service. No women doctors are, therefore, recruited in this service. Women, 
however, have a special medical service of their own. The grades of salary in both 
these services are, therefore, not the same. The Women’s Medical Service is more or 
loss on a par with the provincial medical service. In the subordinate medical services, 
women doctors are generally paid higher to start with than men owing to a greater 
demand for them. 

In the Educational service, specially Bombay, women recruited for administrative 
work as Inspectresses of Schools etc., get a slightly higher start than men for the 
same work, but the maximum they reach is far below the maximum reached by men. 
There is a tendency in some parts to pay women teachers less than men. However, 
the payment generally follows the demand and supply theory. Where there are more 
women teachers than are needed, they are in danger of getting loss. 

There is no legal bar to women entering any profession. So far women have en- 
tered law, medicine and teaching. In the Census Report of 1931, Medicine, which 
includes for the purposes of the census, midwives, compounders, nurses, etc., shows 
for every thousand persons engaged in it 707 actual women workers as against 293 
mon. A few women have qualified themselves as Chartered Accountants. One woman 
has recently become an architect. 

As there is more or less a fixed scale of fees charged by medical practitioners, 
women doctors do not receive anything less than men. Whore the scale is not fixoii 
women are at a disadvantage. 

With regard to arts also there is no restriction against women. Women are in 
evidence among musicians, actors, dancers, artists and sculptors. The cinoma has 
attracted many a woman and women artists are handsomely paid. Musicians as 
well as dancers can get a decent income through thoir art. The figures of 1931 
census, however, show a decrease in thoir number. Women artists and women 
sculptors are still very few. 

Business and commerce are also not a close preserve for mon though few women 
are known to run their own business or undertake any commercial enterprise on a 
large scale. Women, however, are known to bo Directors on many insurance com- 
panies and have worked successfully as organising agents for insurauoo oompauies. 
Women are also found in Banks. Kecoutly a woman has become one of ibe directors 
in a Bank in Salem, South India. Mostly they are, however, in a dopondent position. 

Women are found engaged in largo numbers in small trades and in some cases 
they exceed men in numbers. For instance, in the ^Dairy produce, eggs, and poultry 
trade”, for every thousand persons engaged in that trade there are 514 women to 
485 men. In trade in fuel there arc 657 women to 443 mon dealing in charcoal, 
cowdung and firewood, 

India is mainly an agricultural country and, therefore, a very large number of 
women are found in agricultural occupation. Accordingly to the census figures of 
1931, 71 per cent of actual workers in India are occupied in pasture and agriculture, 
and if we deduct the number of those who follow it only as a subsidiary to some 
other occupation, the percentage comes to 67. The proportion of women to men 
workers is nearly one to three. Women, however, are not the principal earners, 
but mainly provide labour in the fields. For every thousand persons working on tho 
fields there are 457 women to 543 men workers. In that of labour in special culli- 
vation, for instance ^tea’ there are 456 women to 544 men. The reason is obvious. 
Female labour is cheaper than male labour. Then there are a number of women 
who work on their family farm— husband’s or father’s— for which they got nothing. 

Women are found in large numbers in industries but mostly as dependent work- 
ers, The largest number of workers are found in tho textile industry. The popula- 
tion of women to men workers is very large. For instance, in Oeramios— potters 
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and makers of earthen ware— for every thousand workers, there are 309 women to 691 
men. In dress industries — washing and cleaning — there are 417 women to 583 men. 
In food industries, the ratio of women workers per thousand is 522 to 478 men. 
As makers of sugar, molasses and gur there are 527 women to 473 men. As grain 

S erchers there are 626 women to 374 men and as rice pounders and buskers and 
our grinders there are 816 women to 185 men for every thousand workers. 

Maternity Benefit Acts have been passed in the provinces of Bombay, Madras and 
C. P. by which women in large industries can derive some benefit. In some of the 
textile mills of Ahmedabad, however, there is a move to dispense with the services 
of women in order to escape the payment of the maternity benefits, under the 
excuse of rationalising the industry. So that, instead of deriving benefit out of such 
wise measures, women are victimised for no fault of their own. 

In conclusion, though woman are not declared by law from entering into any pub- 
lic service, in practice women are not recruited for any service except the medical 
and the educational. Even in these services they are not recruited on the same 
terms of service as men. 'While all professions are open to women, the competition 
is so great that the few women who enter them do not find it easy to fight for their 
share except perhaps medical women who are in great demand. 

In industries and agriculture where masses of women are found working they are 
definitely at a disadvantage as they are paid lower wages than men. In mines, for 
example, women are paid less than even unskilled men workers. The bulk of men and 
women are engaged in these two occupations. For every ten thousand persons occu- 
pied, seven thousand are occupied in agriculture aud industry alone. Considering the 
fact that women workers form one third of mon workers, large mass of women in 
India are engaged in these two pursuites where they are receiving unfair treatment, In 
that they are paid less than men. It is, theroforo, here that something should be done 
in order to improve economically the lot of a largo number of women in India. 

While there is no bar to girls entering schools the fact that only 2 per cent of 
women in India are literates shows the deplorable dearth of girls’ schools in the coun- 
try. There is no bar to women entering Universities either— but geuerally speaking 
there is a dearth of women’s colleges, and where facilities for coeducation are avai- 
lable, these are lessened by the fact that there are not an adequate number of 
Hostels for women students. 

State expenditure on Female Education is wholly inadeqtuate for the needs of the 
country and compares very unfavourably with that of boys . 

In a Province like Madras, where there is no Pardah system, to certain extent 
girls are being educated in institutions for boys but on the other hand, in Provinces 
where there is relatively very little co-education — the figures show to what a small 
extent money is spent on the education of girls. The total expenditure on Education 
is only 8 per cent of the National Revenues. There are few facilities for technical 
training for women. 

The system of Education devised in the past with the best of intentions, and 
followed till now, has been found inadequate to meet the present day needs of the 
society and of the country, and this realisation is being given duo consideration now 
both by the Government and private organisations, as well as men and women who 
are interested in Educational reform. The above memorandum applies to women in 
British India, But we are also submitting a short general note on women in Indian 
States. 

There are States which are far more advanced in some respects than British India. 
Others compare very unfavourably. So that the status of women there differs accor- 
ing to the advancement of the State. 

There is no political status for State subjects — whether men or women. There 
is no bar to women members being appointed on any commission or committee. In 
some States where there are legislative assemblies women can stand for election or 
may be nominated. 

There are women municipal members in some States. In some States there are 
no municijgalities, but where they exist, womeu members of legislatures. As for 
public institutions, there are some women members on the managing bodies of some 
of these institutions. 

There is no legal bar to the appointment of women on the Judiciary, but conven- 
tiou prevents it. 

In Mysore, Baroda and Travancore the legal status of Hindu women is much 
better than it is in British India. In other States the same Hindu of Mahomedan 
Law applies as in British India. 
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Criminal Law applies eijually to men and women, and there is no difference in 
punishment for crime. 

By convention, the public services, except educational and medical, are not open 
to women. In one State, however, a woman was appointed as Minister of Health. 

The same is the case with all professions except singing. 

Wherever there are colleges and Universities, women are appointed as professors 
even in men’s colleges. In schools and training classes women are admitted freely, 
if space and other arrangements permit. Thera is no provision for technical training 
for women in technical schools. 

Thera are a good many women teachers in many States. There are women prin^ 
cipals of womens colleges and Head Mistress in charge of schools, in some States. 
At least in one State we know of a woman who occupies the post of a Deputy 
Director of Education. 

In conclusion, the AlUIndia Women’s Conference wish to stress the point that 
they, in common with other individuals and organisations, are doing their level best 
to do away with all disabilities — legal, social, and political from which women suffer. 
In this connection they have to combat not only Indian orthodox organisations, and 
conservative-minded men and women but also a Government that has so far main- 
tained an apathetic attitude towards their point of view. The Conference, however, 
is quite sure that with international help and their own growing inner strength, the 
women of India will, sooner rather than later, come into their own, 


The Agra Women’s Conference 


The fourth constituent conference of the All-India Women’s conference, Agra 
constiuency, was held at Benares in the Tneosophioal Society Hall, on the 14th, 
October 1936. Mrs. L, N. Menon of Lucknow presided. 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions : — 

1. This conference strongly protests against the existing discriminations in laws 
against the rights of women. It asserts that no merely reformatory measures are 
acceptable and demands that the existing laws should be radically altered. 

3. This conference requests the Government not to give grants to communal 
institutions and to close communal hostels wherever they exist. 

^ This conference reiterates the importance of tackling the problems of adult 
illiteracy and calls upon its members to organise classes and centres for the promo- 
tion of literacy and general education among adult women. 

4. This conference feels the needs for the reorganisation of summer camps for 
women and calls upon the conference committee to make the necessary arrangements, 

5. This conference calls upon its members to help in the carrying out of a cons- 
tnrctive programrne of village reconstruction paying special attention to the ameliora- 
tion of tho condition of women in the villages and calls upon its members to restrict 
all their purchases to, as far as available, Swadeshi goods and indigenous industrial 
products. ^ 

6. This conference strongly condemns the practice of untouchability and calls 
upon the public in general and women in particular to work wholeheartedly for the 
abolition of this evil and strongly supports the demand for the opening of temples, 
the common usage of wells and roads and equal admittance to schools and other 
public institutions for the so-called untouchables. 

7. This conference reiterates the demand for the early passing of a Maternity 
Benefit Act for the whole of India. - 

Among those who participated in the deliberations at the conference, besides the 
president were Dr. Thungama, Mrs. ^Wagle, (Chairwoman, Reception Committee), 
Miss S. K. Nehru, Mrs. Padmabai Raq, Mias Leela Misra, Miss Indramohini Sinha, 
Miss Janaki, Mrs. Rama Rao, Mrs. Hajra Begam, Miss Sharga, Mrs. Purnima BanerjL 
Mrs. Johon, Miss Telang, Miss Rajeshwari Gupta, Miss Spencer, Mrs. S, Dhar and 
Mrs, PhUkpot, 
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The C. P. Women’s Conference 

The Central Provinoes South Women’s Conferenee held its tenth session at 
Saoner on the 3 1st, October and 1st. November 1936 under presidentship of Miss 
Ruhecd education secretary, All-india Women’s Conference. The presence 

of a number of -women from villages in the neighbourhood at the conference was 
a noteworthy feature of this yearns session. 

Mrs, QodboU^ in welcoming the delegates, said that the women’s movement in India 
was described in some quarters as an extremist agitation, but she failed to under- 
stand the mentality of those who 'levelled such accusations without adducing convincing 
arguments to support their view. She asserted that it behoved menfolk to help 
them in combating illiteracy among women and securing privileges for them which 
they claimed as of right and not as favours. 

Presidential Address 

iWiw Bubecu Buben in her address pleaded for a radical change in their menta- 
lity and wanted, every woman delegate to think before she recorded her vote on the 
resolutions coming up at the confereuce. Referring to social logisUliou impending 
in the Legislative Assembly she aaid that no good results could accrue by mere 
legislation unless they were prepared to take u]g social reform with the courage and 
zeal of ardent and sincere workers determined to purge their society of all evil 
customs. She deplored the tendency noticeable in English novels and other foreign 
publications to depict the bad aspect of Indian life and said that they must counter- 
act this propaganda by contributions and articles in the foreign press giving an 
accurate picture of the present conditions in India. 

Miss Ruben advised them not to discard their homes and reminded them that to 
manage home well was also a part of the national work, As mothers it was their 
duty to take proper care of children, the future citizens of India, and unless they 
realised this vast respoiisibility there was no hopo for the future. 

She advised them, with reference to the new constitution, not to be influenced by 
any consideration other than ability and^ urged them to send such representatives to 
the legislature as they thought could voice their opinion in the Councils. 

Resolutions 

The^ conference adopted several resolutions supporting Dr. G, V. Doshmukh’s bill 
conceding the right of inheritance of property to women and Dr. Khare’s bill 
abolishing the dowry system, condemning the recent attacks levelled by responsible 
leaders on women taking part in public movements and urging the Government to 
tackle tna acute unemployment problem and to appoint committees in every district 
to conduct temperance work. 

The conference urged the Government of India and provincial Governments to 
appoint capable women particularly in Education. Labour and Health Departments so 
as to ensure that women’s interests were adequately safeguarded. 

in all-India legislation to secure adequate matornity benefits was asked for in 
another resolution passed by the conference. 

The conference also advised women to caste their votes in favour of candidates 
m the coming elections who will be pledged to support Dr. G. V, Deshmukh’s bill in 
the Legislative Assembly seeking to concede the right of inheritance of property 
to women. ® t j 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The Oudh "Women’s Conference was held at Lucknow on the 16th, November 1936 
under the presidency of Lady Kailash Srivastava. In the course of her address, 
the President said 

‘‘The coming election is the most intriguing thing before us and I will take the 
first opportunity to emphasize that while making the best use of a bad job we, 
women, will agitate for our rights. We will fight for joint-electorate ; we will fight 
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for more representation ; we will fight for full responsible government and for equal 
status in the comity of nations. In short, the mandate of the All-India Women’s 
Conference is binding on us. Let us make a clear cut declaration that we, women, 
will not support any candidate or any party which does not accept the programme 
of social and political reconstruction, as envisaged by the premier women’s organisa- 
tion of this country. 

Coming to concrete issues, you will find that the reservation of seats for women 
will give rise to new problems which will require fresh considerations and definite 
instructions for your representatives in the provincial Assembly. It is my humble 
suggestiou that there should be a standing committee for Legislative purposes as we 
have in the A. I. W. 0. The committee should be empowered to suggest questions, 
resolutions and Bills which the elected women members shall be morally bound to 
move in the Legislative Assembly. The committee should, further, help the members 
in getting information, statistics and data so that our representatives may be able to 
carry out their duties as members worthily. It is my little experience that without 
the cooperation and active support of women all over the province it is not possible 
to do anything substantial for the betterment of women. An organised effort is to 
be made and such a committee of Oudh women will greatly strengthen the hands of 
your representatives in the legislature. 

‘Closely connected with this question is*the necessity of having team-spirit. Loyalty 
to women’s interest should be insisted upon. We have six seats in U. P. Legislative 
Assembly and many women will come from general constituencies, and let it be an 
article of faith with us to vote jointly on any women’s questions. The members shall 
have the fullest freedom to use their votes on any matter they chose to, unless it 
clashes with the expressed views and mandate of the A. I. W. C. I want you to 
give a clear lead in this direction. IJp to now, women’s representation was by 
nomination and as such there was little freedom to exercise the right of speech 
or vole, according to the dictates of conscience or according to the dictates of any 
organization. Moreover, as they were new to the job women in all provinces had 
to grope their way in the dark. But as we are now apprised of the situation, it is 
our duty to lay down rules and give directions to them so that our group may be a 
solid phalanx. It is true that party sense will grow slowly but we should make a 
beginning. Our efforts should be to have a watchful, intelligent and enlightened 
public outside and a compact party inside the legislature. 

‘Coming to our social questions, I have to bring to your notice the sympathy and 
neglect on the part of the Government to implement the wishes of your Legislature. 
Without intense public agitation any legislation cannot be effective. Tour represen- 
tatives majr be able to get a law passed, but it rests in the hands of the Government 
to enforce it. Like the Sarda Act the executive can almost make it a dead letter 
and thwart the will of the nation for social reform. I am here in particular re- 
ferring to the Immoral Traffic Act which was passed by the U. P. Legislative Coun- 
cil. No steps so far have been taken to enforce it. It was with some difficulty 
that the measure was passed by the House and now the Government is sleeping 
over it. In the June session of the Council, attention wasldrawn to it but the answers 
were not at all satisfactory. 

‘Similarly in regard to the Naik Girls’ Protection Act, it took the Government 
about six years to provide funds for establishing a rescue home for girls removed 
from brothels. The story of the Naik girls is as painful as it is shameful. It is a 
custom with this unfortunate community that their girls are brought up to prostitu- 
tion and their boys marry among the Jats. The result is that minor girls are re- 
moved from the protection of their parents and trained from their early childhood 
to the shameful profession. An act was passed to prevent minor girls being sold or 
kept in places of bad repute but vigilance has been very lax. And in the second 
place, no funds were provided to found a home for these unfortunate victims when 
removed from places of ill-repute. 

‘It is my firm conviction that unless pressure is brought upon the Government, 
their machinery moves very slowly and the conscience of man is inert. Therefore, 
my sisters, agitate, and agitate vigorously to root the social evils in our sooiety. 
Every day that passes is a reminder to us of our humiliation. Be it Immoral Traffic 
or the question of Naik Girls, Government machinery must be made faster. 

‘As your representative in the loofd legislature I feel it my duty to place before 
you the question of women’s representation on the local bodies, i. e,, the municipiJ 
and district boards . 
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‘So far as my knowledge goes I have nothing bafc praise for women who were 
in the various boards. In particular I am acquainted with the work done by Begum 
Habibullah Saheba who was your representative in Lucknow and Mrs. Bhatnagar who 
was in Oawnpore. Informations from various other places make me bold to say 
that women nave shown great public spirit, genuine interest and unrivalled devotion 
to the public cause. I will therefore, ou your behalf put forward the claim that 
women should get far larger representation on the • local bodies than at present, (In 
passing I may add, there is only one member in each.) In the second place, you 
have to consider the qustion of the system of representation. I have never loved 
nomination. It muzzles your opinions, cramps your individuality and is subject to 
michievous wire-pulling. We have ample evidence to say that in the last elections, 
the use of the power of nomination was misapplied. Instead of nominating women 
who have done some public service or who are educated, cultured and public-spirited, 
in some cases, persons have been nominated who are then to support a particular 
party or person. The practice of nomination stands self-condemned and 1 strongly 
urge its abolition. 

I want joint electorate for women to the local bodies. I will not personally 
countenance any communal electorate in this sphere. It is just the place where we 
can begin the experiment of joint electorate. But I want reservation of seats for 
such time till men have been able to forget their prejudice against women as women 
and treat them as colleagues. 

‘Regarding reservation, I endorse the view of my friend and predecessor as 
president, Kunwarani Lady Maharaj Singh, that we should get one-third of the seats 
in the education apd health committees and about similar represontation on the 
general body. It is for you to lay down the definite proportion. 

■n Legislative Assembly four social reform bills. Dr. 

peshmukh s Bill^ for giving property rights to women ; Dr. Bhagwan Das’s bill for 
mter-caste marriage; Rao Bahadur M, C. Raja’s bill for removal of untouchability, 
and another bill for tightening the Sarda Act. I give my wholo-hearted support to 
the principles of all the bills and urge upon the Government and the M. L. A.’s to 
pass these measures. The measures are long overdue and there is no reason to 
delay. Social reform, I know, is not a matter of bills and resolutions but legal 
recogmtion of the right to change gives an impetus to modernise our social organi- 
sation. In India instead of the law going a step forward to help social roform I find 
me legal machinery even fails to register the changes that have been going on. 
I ask you who represent the best element in the women’s population of Oadh to 
give your verdict for these measures of social reform. 

^ In the last winter, a conference was held in Calcutta to consider the question of 
crime against women which is on the inoreaso particularly in the Punjab, Rajputana 
and Bengal. In our province in the western districts and in tlio districts on the 
borders of tne States we find them in a large number. The question is an intricate 
j enough facts in our possession to come to a decision as to the 

method of checking it. I think we should appoint a sub-committee to go into the 
question and suggest ways and means to combat the evil. 1 will not go into further 
detail at present hut will wait for the report of the committee. 

Lady Srivastava next appealed for the relief of beggars. She said that twice the 
proposal was brought before the Legislative Council and the Government spokesmen 
had expressed sympathy and promised to look into the matter when the financial 
position improved. Like the ancient ‘payblo when able’, this debt to the sufferers 
of social neglect and apathy had ever been paid. The finances novor improved and 
the municipalities, even if they made any attempt to start such a thing, were dis- 
couraged and so the miserable lot of the beggars remained very much the same, 
bne ttrged that it was the duty of women to take active part in healing the social 
disease. Men are proverbially callous’, she remarked, and if we to act like them 
human suffering will never end.’ She appealed to every woman present at the 
conference, whether she was a member of a local board or not, to move their res- 
pective boards to establish homes where the maimed and disabled could get shelter, 
where the sick could be treated and the hungry fed. 

The president thanked the members of the Oudh Women’s Conference for their 
xmdness in giving her a patient hearing. She said it was her endeavour to give her 
best to the women s cauae and she hoped ^ey would be able to do something subs- 
tantial for the women in general. 
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Resolutions 

The first resolution was moved hy the chair and passed all standing expressing 
sense of loss at the deaths of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. A.nsari, Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
Mrs. Salamat, treasurer of the conference. 

The conference called upon the municipal auLhorities to provide adequate facilities 
for the introduction of compulsory education for girls in areas where it already 
exists for boys. It protested the omission of girls from schemes of medical inspection 
in schools conducted by the Government and called upon the provincial Government 
to take up the work already begun by the conference committee in Lucknow. The 
conference requested the Government and all local bodies to provide adequate arrange- 
ments in schools for play -grounds and physical culture. 

The conference gave ‘its support to Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act and other Bills intended to improve the status of women ; but felt 
that such piece-meal legislation should be replaced by lines affecting all the rights of 
women. The conference requested the authorities to take more rigid steps towards 
the prevention of traffic in women and children ang urged the necessity for proper 
rescue homes. 

Another resolution said that it was the declared policy of Government to keep the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors at the minimum and it protested against the 
opening of new liquor shops as being contrary to that policy. The conference be- 
lieved that it indicated that the desire for increased revenue was being allowed to 
determine the excise policy, and since one of the major ooncorn of the conference 
was the welfare of family and community life it called upon the Government to dis- 
cover other sources of income, thus guarding the public from the drink evil. 

The conference viewed with alarm the increased number of cases of abduction of 
women and as a practical measure to check this evil urged the railway authorities to 
appoint women officers at railway stations who may render assistance to women 
Travellers and recommended that women be appointed on the Railway Board and 
Local Advisory Boards. 

By another resolution the conference called upon the Government of India to in- 
troduce an All-India Maternity Benefit Bill on the same lines as in Bombay, C. P. 
and Madras. 

The conference called upon the Government and local bodies to establish poor 
houses for beggars and introduce legislatiou to prevent begging in public places. 

In conclusion, the conference resolved that tho District and Municipal Boards 
Acts, as amended in 1935, be so amended as to introduce tho principle of election 
for women’s special representation on these bodies and that a substantial reservation 
of seats be made for them in the general bodies as well as on the Education and 
Health Committees. 


The Cochin Women’s Conference 


Problems connected with women’s uplift, such as the removal of illiteracy, the re- 
servation of appointments in the Educational service, and infant welfare, birth control 
and materni^ came on the tapis and resolutions were passed at the annual session of 
the Cochin women’s Conference held on the 31»t. October 1936 at the Sirkar Girls’ 
High Bchool, Brnakulam, Dr, Qoiori Amma presiding. 

The Conference was opened by Srimati F. K, LaJeshmikutti Nelhyaramma^ the 
consort of His Highness, the Elaya Raja, the Permanent President of the central 
organisation. 

Mrs. Meenakshi N. Memnj M. L. C., welcomed the delegates in a short speech 
and paid a tribute to Srimati Nethyaramma for the services she had rendered to the 
cause of women’s uplift in general and in particular for the liberal* support aud 
patronage she had extended to the Association. She regretted that though they wore now 
holding the llth annual session, they had not organised themselves effectively and 
their aohievements were not commensurate with their importance. 
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THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
OpBNiNa Address 

Srimati Nethyarammcb declared open tlie Conference. She said she was not a 
stranger in their midst, and she would prefer to have a hearty talk with them. She 
admitted that the Association had not accomplished much so far, but they could take 
legitimate credit for the awakening that was now found among the women of Cochin. 
Thirty years ago such a gathering of women, to which men were also invited as 
observers, would have been unthinkable and would have created a flutter in the 
dovecots of orthodoxy. Women now freely attonded men’s gatherings and partici- 
pated in debates. There was a change of outlook among women with regard to dress, 
jewellery, social movements aud even education. The progress made was no doubt 
insufficient, but it was safer to advance slowly but steadily. Ffstina should be 

their watchword. She appealed to her sisters to give up their old superstitions and 
to march forward with the times. She referred to the need for a proper ^ building 
to house the Association and hoped the Government would fulfill their promise with- 
out delay. She also laid stress ou the development of cottage industries and the en- 
couragement of handicrafts among women as means to augment thoir resources and 
to promote their economic prosperty. 

After light refreshment and music the president delivered an address. 

President’s Address 

In the course of her address the President referred to the unique positions 
occupied by Indian women in ancient India and their present position and stressed 
that women should realise their responsibilties as citiiiens, and that they should co- 
operate with men in social service. She also urged that they should take a more 
intelligent interest in matters relating to tho administration. She emphasised the 
need for the starting of a campaign for the removal of illiteracy among women and 
for spreading knowledge about health, infant welfare and maternity. Schools should 
be started for adult education. She also suggested that women who were not physi- 
cally able to bear the burden of motherhood should have birth control. 

Resolutions 

Several important resolutions were then discussed and passed. Aftor thanking tho 
Government for the last year’s grant, the Conference requested the Government to 
grant Rs. 300 this year to the Association to send delegates to the All-India Con- 
ference to be held at Ahmedabad. 

There was a discussion on the resolution of Mrs. E. V. Mathew requeiting tho 
Government that unmarried lady teachers should bo appointed in all tho primary 
schools of the State. She urged that unmarried women teachers would alone be able 
to devote undivided attention to pupils of tender age studying in tlie primary classes. 

Mrs. Tarian Varghese opposed the resolution and Srimathi Lakshmikutti Nethya- 
ramma supported the view that married teachers would have the required patience 
and tact, and that in any case only teachers who had put in at least 15 years’ ser- 
vice should be appointed in primary schools. The resolution was amended to tho 
effect that women teachers of experience should preferably be appointed to leach in 
primary classes irrespective of the circumstance whether they were married or 
unmarried. 

After adopting some more resolutions, the Conference come to a close with the 
President’s concluding remarks. 


The TnVancore Women’s Conference 

The annual session of the Travancore Constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference was held at Trivandrum on the 7th, November 1936 at the Women’s 
College Hall, Mrs. Eaman Tampi presided. 

Mrs. Rukmani Rama Kurup in welcoming the gathering said that they had all 
assembled in a spirit of social service. The towns were few and the countryside 
much larger in extent in comparison and the duty of educating the women of the 
countryside had to be tackled in an efficient manner. 
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Mrs. Raman Thampi said that they had met under very good auspices as the All- 
Travanoore Conference was a fitting prelude to the celebration of the Birthday week 
of E. H. the Maharaja, who was completing his 24th year of age and four years of 
glorious rule on the 13th instant. 

The object of the Central All-India Women’s Conference, she said, was the pro- 
motion of the education of both sexes at all stages and the tackling of questions 
affecting the welfare of women and children. The resolutions tabled had^ been framed 
conformably to these objects. In Travancore women were not suffering lfro_m the 
disabilities which their sisters elsewhere in India were suffering from. In point of 
education, the women of Travancore were not backward. But that was not enough. 
Subjects like compulsory medical examination, compulsory primary education, hostels 
for girl students etc., deserved serious consideration of this conference. Higher edu- 
cation now given to girls in colleges at present with certain additional subjects not 
included in the present educational syllabus, she thought, would remove any com- 
plaint against their shortcomings in practical life in or out of the house. The main 
work with which they in Travancore had to concern themselves, she said, were 
rural reconstruction, Harijan work, indigenous industries and child welfare. As 
regards rural construction the President was happy to -note that Her Highness 
Princess Karthikai Xhirunal had inaugurated recently a scheme for the purpose and 
Sri Thankamma had been put in charge of the work, Several constituencies had 
started long ago under this head and were showing good progress. Kegarding Harijan 
work, she said it was time that women of Travancore noted what their sisters were 
doing elsewhere, They should also take to the organisatiou of stores and exhibitions. 
In regard to child welfare and maternity it was necessary to pursue the work they 
had undertaken with greater zeal. Her Highness the Maharani had, as the President 
of the last session of the All-India ‘Women’s Conference, given a lead in the matter 
of solving women’s problems by her thoughtful and iuvigorating speech and by her 
presence during the conference. It was highly desirable that it should be followed 
with advantage in the interest of the women of Travancore. In whatever capacity 
their lot in life might be cast as wife, mother, daughter, or sister, it had to be 
remembered that they were the interpretors of ancient culture, and the custodians of 
their civilization. If the movement was worked with this in view, success was 
bound to come. 

The reports of the different constituencies were then read. 

Reiolutions 

The afternoon session commenced at 3 p. m, when resolutions were passed. 

The Conference offered its felicitations to the Maharaja on his being the recipient 
of the title G. C. I. E. and expressed its loyalty and gratitude to the Maharaja and 
Maharani Bethu Parvathi Bai for the patronage extended to the All India Women’s 
Conference held at Trivandrum last year. The Conference thanked the Government 
and the public for all the help and encouragement in connection with the last session 
of the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Conference emphatically repeated its demand for (a) the introduction and 
enforcement of compulsory primary education throughout India : (b} furthering adult 
education in towns and villages by means of such measux-es as (i) circulating libraries, 
(ii) Films, (iiil Eadio and Broadcasting. 

The Conference recorded its firm conviction that women should be adequately 
represented (a) on the Legislature (b) on the Municipal and other local bodies and 
requested the Government to make adequate provision for annual medical inspection 
in all Primary. Middle and High Schools of the State, to make Domestic Science a 
compulsory subject in all schools for girls. 

The conference opined that graded courses be started in schools and colleges to 
inculcate civic consciousness in citizens. Urging the need for a better understanding 
of and greater attention to the physical and psychological needs of children, the 
Conference urged that mothers’ classes, teachers’ training centres, child welfare centres 
nursery schools and Eindei-garten schools be started. ^ 

The conference disapproved of professional begging and urged the need for legi- 
slation for its prevention and called upon the public to co-operate in the task by 
diverting their charities to the support of such institutions as poor home. 

The Conference appealed to Indian States where the Sarda Act did not apply, not 
to furnish any facilities for the performance of child marriages in their areas and to 
take immediate steps for preventing the practice by legislation. 

The conference appealed to women to take a more active part in rural uplift 
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work, and urged the need for training centres for social workers being started in 
the diJBferent provinces. 

The women of Trivandrum were urged to band themselves and work earnestly 
for a cleaner and healthier Trivandrum as the Civic Group was doing in Madras. 

The conference urged the early abolition of all legal disabilities affecting women 
and its whole-hearted support to all bills introduced in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures for their removal. 

The Government was req[U 0 sted to consider the claims of women to be appointed 
at least as clerks in all the departments not now thrown open to women. The need 
for arousing the interest of the public in questions of food values and creating a 
public opinion against the prevalent adulteration of food was stressed in another 
resolution. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 


The Madras constituent Conference of the All India Women’s Conference was 
held at the Madras Seva Sudan, Kilpanlc, Madras on fiie 28th. November 1936 
under the presidency of Mrs, J5. Rama Rao. The Conference was largely attended. 
The proceedings commenced with a prayer by Srimathi Visalakshi AmmaL 

Br, {Mrs) Muthulakskmi Reddi^ in requesting Mrs. B. Rama Rao to take the 
chair, said that their President was not new to Madras. While she was in Madras, 
she took a great deal of interest in securing for women municipal franchise. While 
she was in England, she did a great deal of work to remove the many misrepresenta- 
tions spread in England about Indian conditions and Indian women. The speaker did 
not think that they could get a worthier person to preside over their Couforence 
than Mrs. B. Rama Rao. 


Presidential Address 

Mrs, B. Rama Rao^ in thanking them for the honour of electing her to the Chair, 
said that she had spent the best part of her life in Madras. She deemed it a great 
privilege to be invited by them to preside over that Conference. She was much 
interested in women’s work ever since her undergraduate days, and she thought that 
she maintained that interest even at this stage, although for a long time she had been 
away from Madras. The Women’s Group in Madras had done good work. She felt 
that, at the present moment, the opportunity for work for Indian women was very much 
greater than what it was in the days when she was young. There was a great deal of 
preparatory work to bo done in connection with the coming elections, which was going 
to arouse women to a sense of their responsibility. They might boast of having a 
franchise. But in her opinion the acquiring of the vote was not an end in itself. It was 
the use of the vote that was of great importance. That object must eoustantly bo kept 
in view, in order to educate the new electors as to how to use their votes correctly. 
That was not an easy task. They must be able to send the right people to the 
Legislatures. Women’s organisations must be able to draw up questionnaires and *o 
insist that right type of people were chosen. There were various social Jaws which 
must ultimately be changed by the legislature of each province. To do that, a certain 
amount of public opinion must be aroused and that public opinion could be created 
by propaganda. 

Continuing, she said that she had travelled during the last two months in different 
parts of India, and wherever she had gone, her instinct had been to fmi out how 
women’s organisations were working in each town. She would be justified in saying 
that in Madras she felt a sense of great disappointment, and there was so little 
effort made in comparison with the education that had spread in different parts of 
India. In many towns, there were brilliant Indian women, but they were not pre- 
pired to devote some amount of time for organisation and work of this character. 
To her, it seemed that the two things which Indian women lacked were discipline and 
organisation. They had found again and again that Indian women had great enthu- 
siasm to begin a piece of work, but they had not enough discipline and training. 
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These characteristics were essential for women. They should instil into women 
courage. If women had gift in them, they could stir up municipalities and societies 
and get what they wanted. She was glad to find that women had achieved great 
victory^ in the recent elections, and she expressed the hope that through their muni- 
cipal victory they would be able to progress very rapidly. But she wanted them 
also to take intez’est in the coming elections to the Assembly. At the present moment 
that was matter of great importance. It was their duty to spare no energy in getting 
the right type of candidates elected to the Legislatures. 

Mrs. Rama Eao, continuing, said that _ the condition of Indian women had to be 
improved. Essentially, orthodoxy must give way with regard to certain questions 
concerning the health and education of women. There were certain ideals, oustoms 
and traditions, which belonged to their homes and which were associated with ortho- 
doxy of which they were proud. But thero were certain other customs against 
which they must constantly carry on a campaign, not forgetting that the things which 
were good ought to be preserved for their society. A constant campaign must be carried 
on for the better provision of health arrangements for women all over India. 
Villages wore badly served. Next to health, came education. Anyone who was 
interested in the mental, material and spiritual progress of the country must realise 
that birth control was a topic which they could not eliminate entirely. Then, there 
was^ the question of legal status for women. There were several laws which affected 
Indian women and she found that these would be discussed wheu they considered 
the resolutions. 

She concluded by asking them to chalk out a definite piece of work to be done 
immediately. Women of the world should stand together, She hoped that the Inter- 
national Alliance in Europe, with which she was connected, would be shortly invited 
to India, and then the women of the world would have an opportunity to see the 
progress they had made. She wished the Conference success. 

Annual Report 

annual report of the Madras Constituency for the 
year 1936. The report stated that a social feature of the activities during the period 
was the support given by its members to the Civic Group formed in the city for 
making Madras a healthier and more beautiful city to live in. This gave an oppor- 
tunity to most of the members to make a detailed investigation of the various 
requirements of Ibe city. On several occasions, members were invited by the Euro- 
pean Association, the Rotary Club, the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. C. A., etc. to express 
their views on subjects, like parks and playgrounds, markets, housing, drainage and 
water-suppl 5 ^ etc. The members still continued to work most enthusiastically in 
this field. Mrs. Buck, the moving spirit of the Civic Group, was one of the staunch 
supporters of the Conference, 

Another special feature of the year, the report stated, was enthusiasm and interest 
evinced by some of the members in the Leper Day campaign of this year. It must 
bo stated that the leprosy relief work started in the city three years ago was an 
o^^^^ome of the Conferenco. In 1933, one of the items of social work sweated was 
^‘tackling tho loprosy problem in the city”. The Standing Committee member for the 
year was brief od to go into the ways and means of giving effect to this resolution, 
and it was not a mere accidental coincidence that, while forming the preliminary 
committee which eventually organised the City Leprosy Relief Council, the tSurgeon- 
General called upon Mrs. Kuriyan to be the Secretary of tho Council. She still 
continued to bo the Secretary of this Council, It was gratifying to note that the 
Lem'osy Relief work had progressed very satisfactorily. Considerable enthusiasm 
and public opinion liad been aroused, especially among the student population. 

Besides the opening of leprosy clinics in the city, a scheme for constructing 
reserve blocks in the Leper Settlement, Chingleput, for segregating infectious patients 
from the city, was sent to the Government in April this year. The Government had 
now accepted the scheme and the construction of the buildings would shortly be 
commenced. 

must bo made about the rescue undertaken by Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Reddi, an important member of the constituency. She was providing a home and 
shelter for so many women and destitute children. Her generosity and her 
untiring efforts wore entirely responsible for the success of this home 

Tho slum improvement work carried on by the Social Section Secretaay, Sri 
Visalakshmi Ammal, was another outstanding feature of women’s activities in Madras. 
The Madras constituency had been peculiarly privileged this year in having Mrs. 
44 
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Swaminatliam, a member of this constitaency, as the Hon. Organising iSecretary of 
the A, I. W. 0- They felt that in honouring her, the All-India Conference honoured 
them. 

They were proud to report that two members of the oonstituenoy were elected to 
the Municipal Ooimcil this year, and a third one as Alderman. 

In conclusion, the Committee took the opportunity of conveying their grateful 
thanks to all the members for their co-operation and aorive support in the work of 
the Conference. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and passed : — 

“This meeting resolves to congratulate His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
and his Government on throwing open all the State temples to Hindus of all classes, 
and hopes that this lead will be followed up by all the Indian States. 

“This meeting calls upon suitable women to come forward to contest the elections 
for the general seats through the general constituencies, in addition to the reserved 
seats for women, and it appeals to all political parties in the country to put up and 
return as many deserving women as possible for the general seats. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Mathulakskmi Beddi next moved the following resolution : “This public 
meeting of women gives its whole-hearted support to the social bills, with the nece- 
ssary; amendments proposed by the All-India Women’s Conference at its half-yearly 
meeting, and appeals to the members of the Assembly to unanimously pass those 
Bills into law.’^ 

She said that the general condition of women was very pathetic, and unless Bills 
like the one introduced by Dr. Deshmukh in the Assembly were passed, women’s 
condition could not be bettered. A great deal of opposition to the Bill was to be 
noticed, and she appealed to women to carry on a vigorous campaign in support of 
the Bill and also to take such measures for improving the health of women. 

Mrs. Ammu Swaminatham seconded the resolution. She said that Dr. Deshmukh 
had written to the Women’s Indian Association that the Government would support 
his Bill only as far as the interest of widows were concerned. The Government’s 
attitude, she considered, was a wrong one, and she hoped that the Association would 
agitate for giving the benefits of the Bill to daughters as well. 

Srimathi Alamelumangathayarammal and Srimathi Saraswati supported the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa moved “that this Conference appeals to the Government 
to have an inquiry made as to conditions of child labour in the city of Madras and 
the whole presidency, particularly with regard to the beedi boys, and tailor shop 
hoys, and to bring in legislation that will prevent children from being overworked, 
underpaid and harshly treated in the workshop. At least the hours of work and 
conditions, and special provision for adolescents and children that are laid down in 
Chapter V of the Factory Act, should be made to apply to all workshops employing 
children and young men.” 

Mrs. Timothy seconded the resolution and it was carried. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried 

“This public meeting is of opinion that all temples which derive any income 
should be brought under the jurisdictiou of the Hindu Religious Endowments Board, 
and the Board should apportion some of the income of all temples under them for 
the improvement of education and health of the people wherein these temples are 
situated. 

“This meeting strongly recommends that famous centres of pilgrimage, such as 
Tirnpati, Madura and Rameswaram where beggary is practised on a Targe scale, 
beggar homes should bo established for the shelter and for proper care of the dis- 
abled beggars and for work houses for the able-bodied beggars.” 

Mrs. Achuta Menpn moved the following resolutiou : — 

“This public meeting of women is strongly convinced that ‘untouchability’ is a 
blot on any religion and a stigma, and urges the public to completely eradicate this evil.” 

Mrs. Menon said that it was not necessary to make a speech to appeal to them to 
lemove this blot. They had now the noble example of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore, and they had before them the great and inspiring example of .Mahatma 
Gandhi to follow, She appealed to them to make some tangible efforts to remove 
untonchability. 

Srimathi VisalaksJd Ammal^ in seconding the resolution, appealed to the women 
present to do their bit to remove the curse. The evil was slowly dying out, but 
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womea should make special efEorts to teach the so-called Untouchables to be clean 
referred ^ to the work done in the Gokulam Colony in Madras, and 
said that the way in which the colony was kept showed that the evil was remediable 
and what was needed was propaganda. 

Srimathi Alameliimangathayarammal supported the resolution, The resolution was 
then carried unanimously. 

resolutions were put from the chair and passed : 

‘This Conf ere nee demands that the Corporation of Madras and the Government 
n immediate steps to tackle the beggar problem in the City of Madras, and to 
all charitable institutions and trusts in the city like the Ananda Samajams, the 
Langarkhanas etc,, to co-operate with the Corporation and the Government to effect- 
ively prevent begging in public places. 

‘ (a) This meeting of women appeals to the Hindu Religious Endowment Board 
as well as to the Trustees of the Hindu Temples that are still outside the jurisdic- 
tioh of the Hindu Religious Endowment Board to enforce the law for the abolition 
of the Devadasi service in such temples and for prohibiting the dedication of girls 
and women into the temples, (b) It also appeals to the Board to prohibit the tapping 
of toddy and other intoxicating drinks from the trees belonging to the temples, (c) It 
also appeals to all public and private bodies and individual citizens of this Province 
to prohibit the tapping of toddy and other drinks from the trees belonging to them.” 

Mrs, Alexandar moved and Mrs, Chowria^pa seconded the following resolution: — 

^ “This Conference emphatically protests against the various newspapers and maga- 
zines publishing obscene advertisements It appeals to the Press, as a whole, to see 
that this pernicious practice is abolished, it also urges the Goverumeut to take 
necessary steps to make the provisions of the Indian Press Act sufficiently effective 
to put down this demoralising aspect of the Press.” 

The resolution was passed after some discussion. 

The following resolutions were next adopted unanimously without any discussion 1 — 

“This meeting strongly recommends to all political parties that in the selection of 
women candidates both for the new Agsembly and for the new Council, preference 
should be given tc women, who ate selected by the organised and long-standing 
women’s associations in the country as their representatives. 

“This Conference appeals to the King George V Memorial Fund Committee to 
devote the amount oolleoted for the establishment of a special cancer hospital in the 
city and for cancer clinics in the District Hospitals. 

“This Conference recommends that Government should help the Corporation in 
every possible way in solving the housing problem in the city.” 

Mrs, Hensman moved ; “This ConEerenco calls upon the public for active support 
and full co-operation to work out the aims and ideals of the women’s Civic Group,” 

Mrs. Hensman said that the group discussed very important questions in an 
informal way, and its members wore intent on effecting more real improvement. The 
topics they discussed included the improvement of parks and play grounds, markets, 
housing conditions in the city and the advancement of primary education. The mem- 
bers welcomed all assistance from the women of the city. 

Miss Cowdrey seconded the resolution and it was adopted unanimously. 

Miss MacDougall moved : “This Conference urges that differentiation should be 
made in the status of the Matriculation and the &hool Final Examination and that 
the S. S. L, C. Examination be made different from an examination for entering tho 
Universities”. 

Miss MacDougall said that it was time that parents and others realised that edu- 
cation in their schools was given chiefly for the purpose of entering the Universities. 
There had been complaints from the Universities that a large number of stndents 
not equipped for University studies entered thorn* and it was stated that that was the 
main reason of the large failures. The general education given should hereafter be 
suitable to the general needs of everyday life. She said that the present School 
Final System was working satisfactorily and would suggest that in any reform it 
might bo left in tact but a separate entrance examination might be held for those 
desirous of entering the Universities. Such a scheme would greatly relieve both the 
Universities and the schools. 

Dr. Stokey seconded the resolution which was then carried nnanimonsly. 

Miss Gfnanadikam moved : “This Conference urges that there should be a great 
expansion and improvement in the education of women in Home Science. 

“This Conference urge that every large province in India should have a special 
school for Home Science ” 
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The speaker said that people had aot sufficiently realised^the greatness and im- 
portance and the dignity of the Home Science. Mother-craft included so many 
sciences and it was necessary that the subject should he specially taught by trained 
persons. She was glad to inform the Conference that the Madras IJniv'ersity had 
taken the first steps in the direction 'of including the subject for a degree course and 
a Committee had been formed to draw up the scheme, studies and the syllabus. 
The Women^s Conference should take special interest in the subject. 

Mrs. Thivy seconded the resolution which was then adopted unanimously. 

Miss Mackenzie next moved : “While thanking the Grovernment of Madras for 
financing a welfare worker to train local women for the proper enforcement of the 
Act of Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Children and to organise a 
Rescue Home, we earnestly urge that adequate grants should be given both to the 
Vigilance Shelter and to the Rescue Home for their efficient and continuous working”. 

Mrs. Dadabhai seconded the resolution. The resolutiou was next adopted unanimously. 

Miss Black moved : “This Conference urges the extreme necessity of making volun- 
tary efforts for promoting the desire for literacy”. 

Miss Black said that literacy by itself was no virtue at all. There must be the 
keenness to learn and hear and read. They must cultivate the reading habit of the 
people. A large percentage of the pupils who attended primary schools dropped 
into illiteracy after that stage. Those who were interested in the welfare of the 
country should see that the desire for literacy among the people was increased. 
Literacy was a means to open out a new world. The speaker also hoped that the 
Women’s Associations would associate themselves with the Library Association which 
was doing good work in the direction. 

Mrs. Devasahayam in seconding the resolution referred to a method that she had 
devised to teach to read and write Tamil in a few days. ‘It was adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Tampoe moved : “This Oouference expresses the conviction that carefully 
organised and regulated hostels for women students and better quarters for women 
teachers are urgently needed”. 

Mrs. Tampoe said that when she was asked to speak on the subject, she inspected 
about half-a-dozen women’s hostels and found that all of them were far from satis- 
factory. She knew that most of them could be improved. She had found in India 
the people were inclined to minimise the privileges they had and to exaggerate the 
difficulties. They would not also trouble themsmves to ascertain the existing condi- 
tions. She hoped that the Conference would take practical steps to improve the 
conditions in the hostels. 

Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan in seconding the resolution said that some of the other 
constituencies of the All-India Women’s Conference had taken up the question in 
hand and the speaker was sure that Madras also would do that. If the Conference 
would take the question in right earnest, sufficient help would be forthcoming. The 
resolution was carried. 

A resolution requesting the Government and the Madras Corpoation to tackle 
the beggar problem was adopted. 

Ml’S. L. Panikkar^ who moved the resolution, said that the presence of beggars 
in public places materially affected civic welfare. While it was inhuman to neglect 
the disabled and the destitute, it was objectionable to allow able bodied men to beg. 
Most of them being the victims of contagious diseases they were a source of danger 
to public health. To solve the problem, it was necessary to house the beggars. There 
should be a comprehensive legislation to prohibit begging in public places. 
All beggars should be segreted and medically examined. There should be alms-hos- 
pitals. alms-houses and orphanages to house them and industrial concerns to make 
use of tho available labour. Expenditure on this account could considerably be reduced 
by utilising the existing charitable institutions and by practising strictest economy in 
all matters, A fair proportion of the King George Y. Memorial Fund and of the 
amount allotted for rural reconstruction might be utilised for the purpose. Funds 
could also be raised by appeal to the public and in other ways. 

Mrs. Wattalj who spoke on the question of housing at the Conference, said that 
they all knew the pernicious effects of bad housing, and congested areas, of ill- 
ventilated rooms and dismal surroundings. They were also aware of the high 
mortality rate in the City. The slum population of the City had increased, it was 
stated, by 40,000 between 1921 and 1931. It was also estimated that over 10,000 people 
lived in the streets of Madras. It was estimated that about 6,000 huts and ^2,500 
houses in the City were over-crowded. The increase in the number of houses was 
not keeping pace with the increase in the population. 



The All Beagal Women Workers' Conference 

The All-Bengal 'Women 'Workers’ Conferenco was held at the Albert Hall, Calcutta 
on the lUh. October 1936 imior the presidency oE Kvs. Nirmul ISfalini Qhosfi o£ 
Nadia. About 200 delegates from the mofiissil and the city attended the Conference. 

In her address, Mrs. Ghose appealed for the remoulding of society and the body 
politic of the present day in the light of the ideals of equality and independence. If 
that was done the sufferings and obstacles confronting thorn would melt away in 
no time. 

Mrs. Ghose next referred to the repressive measiiros taken by the Governraont 
and the continued detention of tho sons of the soil without open trial, criticised the 
problem of untouchability and appealed for the development of cottage iudustrios. 

Mrs. Mohini Devt^ President of tho Reception Commiitco, while giving due tribute 
to the Women’s Protection Society and similar institutions, for their services to the 
nation, appealed to women thomsolves to take their courage in both hands in order to 
eradicate this vice against womanhood. The unemployment problem among all sec- 
tions of society, she remarked, had brought women out of their hearths and homes 
and the matter req^uired careful handling as women of the prosoat-day had in many 
cases to earn a living for themselves and their families. 

Poet Tagore’s Address 

The second day's session of the Conferenco was hold on the next day, tho 12th. 
October 1936. Poet Rahindranath Tar/ore addressed the ladies •assembled in tho confer- 
ence. The proceedings commenced with “Bande Mataram”, India’s National Anthem. 

In the course of his address the Poet observed : Tho birth of this earth, as every 
geologist knew, was preceded by tremendous revolutions in the Nature’s order. 
Millions of years after that there came on the earth the first faint signs of life which 
brought along with it the first feelings of pang. Mightier and greater than the blind 
force of nature this throe of life was accepted by man. 

But it was not man engaged in porsistent and pitiless struggle but tho woman who 
imbibing this gift from nature sot horsolf to the formation of the society. Tho dawn 
of human civilisation found tho matriaohal system in force, the mother being tho 
centre. Man employed his strength and intelligence in building up of tho civilisation. 
That however let loose a centrifugal tonduncy— a tendency to break it up but woman’s 
work was to prevent it from being split up. The bounds of the family and clan 
widened but the mother remained the centre. 

A time, however, came in the history of the human civilisation when man assorted 
his strength and the social system became patriachal. Ho began to extend the scope 
of civilisation by the force of arms while woman confined herself to a narrower field 
like housework and bringing up oliildron. Groat civilisations like that of India, 
Assyria, Egypt and Babylon were created : Politics, religion and economics were pro- 
duced but women had very little direct hand in them. She romainod moro or less in 
the background. In the strenuous work of creating tho civilisation women had but 
little place. In the constant struggle and unrelenting warfare of those days women 
could play their part. "Whether it bo duo to the injustico of men or by tho laws of 
nature their contribution to the production of civilisation had boeu but little although 
it could not be gainsaid that indirectly, in many things, women had lout their inspira- 
tion. That had resulted in the failure of a harmony— a co-ordination between the 
intellect, the efforts of men and women. The bitter effects of this were evidenced 
to-day. 

Civilisation, the Poet proceeded, had its foundation in human sacrifice. In all ages 
man forsaking their individual will had sacrificed themselves at its altar. But the 
greatest sufferers from laws made by them had been women— weak and helpless. 
They had all along obeyed tho restraint and thereby acknowledged their miseries. 
They had been doing this till now thinking that self-torture brings purity. They 
had portrayed God to be a cruel task-master who could be propitiated by fast and 
privation. 

Women had been debarred from participating in the work of civilisation and conse- 
quently their knowledge had been limited. Hence those superstitious and blind beliefs 
which were never found among men were cherished by women as if these were a 
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neoessary part of tJieir being. This ignorance and superstition which had ac- 
cumulated among them for ages had been retarding progress of men. That illiteracy 
and superstition which had enveloped the entire country had its root in the secluded 
corners of our home. 

The only redeeming feature of the situation. Dr. Rabindranath went on to say, 
was the awakening consciousness of women witnessed even in the East. Everywhere 
it had been realised that seclusion of our women in homes had done irreparable iu- 
jiu’y. The Poet had travelled all over the world and almost everywhere seen the 
new signs. In Mahomedan countries like Persia, where customs regarding women 
were unduly severe, women had been educated and were nowl taking their rightful 
place in the society. The progress of women in Japan was known to all. In China 
women had taken in their hands the defence of their motherland. Conditions in 
Spain would tell the same tale. To save their motherland they had not hesitated to 
take part in the bloody warfare. 

It would he wrong to suppose that these women in those countries had given up 
their womanly virtue and imitating men. There could be no more serious mistake to 
think that women’s attainment would achieve their fullness in their limited sphere 
alone. It was women alone who could save this civilisation which was proceeding to 
its goal of destruction through a thorny path stained with blood. Civilisation made 
by man was in the melting pot. It was m Western countries where man-made civi- 
lization had flourished most, This one-sided civilization, the savants of those coun- 
tries had opined, was in its way to dissolution since it had not been supplemented 
with and mellowed by the womanly intellect and sentiments. 

Just at the time when the situation had seemed hopeless, women had entered the 
arena. Even a slight vestige of the civilisation would remain after its impending 
dissolution. It would be women’s sacred task to create a new civilisation on its ruins. 
Man’s intellect and woman’s heart acting in union would bring about that new state 
of things, Then and then only they would be able to take their rightful place. 

But before they aspire to do that, warned the Poet, they must assert themselves, 
remove their ignorance and refuse to bow down to blindness and superstition. They 
must be brighter in intellect and have a wider outlook. Indian women were never 
to think for a moment that they were lowly and downtrodden. They were to discard 
their age-long ignorance and rise to the occasion. The new age was coming, 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were then passed. They recommended that an All Bengal 
Mahila Sangha was to set up on communal lines having its branches in every town 
and if possible in every village in Bengal. A committee would be formed with 20 
members from Calcutta and 40 members from muEasil. 

The Conference condemned the future constitution as harmful to the country’s interests 
and recommended that the policy of Indian National Congress should be followed in 
this regard. The Sangha would help the women candidates set up by the Congress. 

The Conference regarded that the only remedy to remove unemployment was the 
abolition of capitalism, _ It should be the aim of the Sangha to help the unemployed 
with money or promotion of arts and crafts in this country. 

The existing repressive laws were condemned and their abolition was demanded. 
The demand was also made of freedom of Press, individual liberty and right of hold- 
ing meetings without hindrance. 

The Conference expressed its dissatisfaction at the light punishment passed on the 
offenders at the letrial of the Khorde Govindpur case and requested the Government 
to file an am)Bal against the decision so that a heavier sentence might be passed on 
them. The Conference further drew the attention of the Government and the public 
to crimes against women in certain districts in East and North Bengal and suggested 
that Government should pass heavier sentences on the offenders which would have 
the effect of lessening the number of incidents. 
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British India and Indian States 


The Conference of Princes & Ministers on Federation 

A Joint OonferBUca of Indian Princos and their Ministers, held at Bombay on tho 
30lh. October 1936 under the auspices of the Princes Chamber under the chairmanship 
of the Maharana of Dholpur^ passed a resolution expressing the opinion that tho Indian 
States’ reply to the Government regarding Federation and matters connected there- 
with and arising therefrom should be a joint ono on behalf of the States. This reply 
could be given only after a fortnight after tho next meeting of tho Princes’ Chamber 
in Februaiy next, by which time tho tour of the Viceroy’s advisers in the Indian States 
would be nnished. In the meanwhile, tho Stales should adopt a uou-oommittal attitude. 

It was understood, E. H. the Maharaja of Bholpur^ Chaucellor, in his inaugural 
address, traced the history of Federation and tho Government of India Act of 1935, 
the Princes’ part therein and the opposition of a certain section of Princes to Federation. 
He next dealt with events loading to tho present conference and said that Ministers, 
after careful consideration, had prepared a report containing additions, amendments, 
reservations and limitations to the draft Instrument of Accession, 

The Chancellor referred to the discussions which have been held in the last six- 
years in India and Britain on constitutional reforms and specifically mentioned the 
historic announcement by Princes at tho first Round Table Conforence of their readi- 
ness to accept tho invitation of British India to join tho All-India Federation, as a 
gesture of goodwill. It was, however, made clear then that States would naturally 
insist on the preservation of their sovereignty and internal autonomy, The consent 
of Rulers and States was also mado condition precedent to Federation, On his return 
from England after the first Round Tablo Conference, ho circulated his scheme of 
“confederation” prior to entering Federation. This was only partially accepted by 
the Chamber of Princos in 1932 but tho result was that safeguards wore introduced. 
"With tho passing of tho Government of India Act of 1035 the British Government 
stood committed to tho inauguration of Fedoration and States had now been asked to 
specify within a short time tho terms whereon they would agree to federate. Ho 
honestly felt that the federal constitution was an intensely complieated one. 

His Highness next referred to the meeting, in Bombay last August, of Ministers 
and tho subsequent meetings of groups of Ministers, the Hydari Committoo meeting 
in Bombay in Beptembor and the final conference of Ministers during tho last three 
days, as the result of which Their Highnesses had the report in their hands contain- 
ing the suggested reservations, limitations and additions to tho draft Instrument of 
Accession. Tho Chancellor thanked tho Viceroy for having decided to semi repro- 
seutativos to tour tho States in order to clear points of doubt and detail and for 
pos^oning their tour so as to enable Princes to hold tho presont*.consultations. 

Tho Chancellor then proceeded to emphasiso tho nood for a united effort and said, 
“If we are well organised, I can visualise the possibility of creating a liaison for all- 
India purposes only with vested interests outside tho States and largo accession of 
strength to this party later on could bo had from the landed aristocracy and the 
aristocracy of wealth in British India. Wo could thus bring into boing an All India 
Conservative Party which would exeroiso that influence in tho destinies of this 
country which a party composed of stable elements always does in preserving and 
enhancing prosperity and healthy growth. His Highness stated that he had had dis- 
cussions with Sir Akbar Hydari on this point and was hopeful of the biggest States 
agreeing to co-operate with tho Oliamber in order to create an united party. 

The Maharaja of Detvas (junior) emphasised the necessity for not taking hasty 
action, He could not praise Federation for the simple reason that acceptance of 
Federation meant parting with sovoreigntyj however partial and hemmed in with reser- 
vations and limitations. It also meant giving a large portion of internal autonomy to 
the federal authority. He had not been 'convinced that joining the Federation was 
calculated to sorvo a superior purpose but on tho contrary, he felt that joining the 
Federation was synonymous with weakness of states and also of the Empire, “My 
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nervousness sticks to me and persists,” he said. Oaoe a State signed the Instrument 
of Accession and agreed to federate, it deliberately and knowingly handed over its 
sovereignty appertaining to all subjects. He said, “Once the preliminaries are over, 
let the pros and cons be weighed, the implications understood and the consequences 
appreciated. And after that federate with a clear mind and an open heart if that 
were the advice of conscience. Once we enter the arena, come what may then, let 
us stick to your guns like good soldiers and bravely face whatever situation may 
arise. Until then let us not be in a hurry.” 

From what he had been able to grasp of the question of Federation, His High- 
ness was more inclined to keep out of it than in it. Yet that was not his 
considered judgment. Rulers had yet to get the draft Instrument of Accession 
recast and amended in the light of superior legal experience and knowledge. It was 
also essential to get expert opinion on the financial aspect of the problem. Apart 
from what was being discussed by the Conference of Ministers regarding reserva- 
tions and limitations, there remained several outstanding aspects of the problem 
which had to be carefully examined. The Government of India A ot had not been 
carefully examined section by section and the several sections that would affect 
States had not been scrutinised. Similarly the devastating influence of Federation 
over States and the position of the individual federating States had not been properly 
appreciated. Let it not be forgotten that the Act contained 120 sections, practically 
based on similar provisions in the federal constitutions of the United States of 
America aud of Australia. Sections and provisions had been interpreted and com- 
mented on and a large body of judge-made law had grown upon the subject. It was 
but natural that when an Indian Federal court deals with cases arising out of 
sections of the India Act, it would be matertally guided by those precedents. The 
general trend of those precedents had extended the sphere of Federation over the 
federating States to the detriment of their individual integrity . 

The Maharaja of Panna said that with all the handicaps, Princes were masters of 
their own houses but under Federation, it would not be the case. Entering the 
Federation meant ceding sovereignty, their cherished possession. They comd be 
reduced to the position of constitutional rulers. The Hindu ideals of Raja and Praja 
were likely to be obliterated. 

He urged the examination of the other side of the picture also as he did not 
want to scare Princes. By agreeing to federate, they would for the first time be 
exercising influence in the Government of the country. British Indian parties would 
have to seek their support. It might bo that they would bo the first party to form 
the future Government of India under the reformed constitution, but this was 
possible only if they were united. He suggested the formation of a parliamentary 
party of Princes who should send their own ropreseutatives to the Assembly. This 
would make the British Indian politician seek their support. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner^ tracing the history of Federation, referred to his speech 
at the first Round Table Conference on behalf of the States Delegation and said that 
they had offered to consider the question of joining the Federation subject to three 
essential conditions, namely (1) that India retained the British connection being an 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth, (2) that equitable agreement was reached 
between all parties concerned to cover relations between the two Indias and (3) that 
sufficient safeguards were provided to protect aud safeguard the Rulers’ soveroignty. 
He urged that Princes should consider the unique nature of the Indiau Federation. 
The picture was not yet complete. Several patches had yet to be filled. He also 
warned the Princes that if they lagged behind, things would go beyond their control 
and they might have to regret the occasion. He wished that Princes would cousider 
this aspect and weigh the pros and cons of the problem and ultimately decide 
whether it was in their interest to federate or not. 

Mr, ^tshi<i Bewan of Eewa^ said that his Maharaja from the beginning opposed 
Federation and still remained so. He suggested the appointment of three committees 
with experts, to examine and report on the financial and fiscal implications of Fede- 
ration, to examine the reservations already suggested by the Ministers’ Conference 
and to examine the constitutional rights of Princes. 

It was understood, the Dewan of Rowa circulated a memorandum among the Princes 
and Ministers stating that it was essential that relations between the Crown and 
States should be denned (in other words, Paramountcy should -be defined) and that 
this question should be immediately taken up ;and settled before the States agreed 
to ]om the Federationr 
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The Bewm of Rampur supported the idea of Federation as that •would give the 
rnnces a Land in tlie Government of the country. The Conference then adjourned. 

The whole trend of to-day’s discussions appeared to favour the appointment of 
two committees, one to report on the financial and fiscal implications of Federation 
with expert advice and the second to report on the constitutional implications of 
the various sections of the Government of India Act. 

2nd. Day — Bombay — 31st. October 1936 

On resumption, this morning, a resolution was moved appreciating the work done 
by the Ministers’ Conference and recommending that the report of the Conference 
be endorsed. 

Khan Bahadur Nahi BaJesh Mahomed Hussain^ Prime Minister of Bahawalpur, 
is understood to have opposed endorsement of the resolution as it stood. 

Sir P. Pattani^ Chairman of the Ministers’ Conference, said that if the Conference 
did not endorse the recommendations, it would mean that the work of the Ministers’ 
Conferenco would be a waste. He appealed to the House not to torpedo the recom- 
mendations. He suggested that Princes should make them at least the basis of dis- 
cussion with the Yiceroy’s representatives visiting States shortly. 

After a brief discussion, the Conference is understood to have adopted the reso- 
lution appreciating the work of the Ministers’ Conference and recommending that its 
report might form the basis of discussion with the Yiceroy’s representatives. 

ISlawah of Sachin moved a lesolution to the ejTeot, without in any way 
wishing to modify the procedure laid down by the Yiceroy regarding discussion 
between the States and the Yiceroy’s advisers, that it should be made possible for 
States as a whole, through their representatives, to discuss with the Yioeroy's 
nominees (not the Viceroy’s advisers, but special nominees appointed for the purpose) 
points of common interest to all States with a view to teaching unanimous decisions. 
This resolution was discussed at great length and adopted. 

The Jam Saheh of Nawanagar moved a resolution to the effect that if a group of 
States belonging to the same region so wished, the Yiceroy may be pleased to give 
facilities to representatives of these groups to discuss special common problems with 
the Yiceroy’s reprosoutaiivos joiuily, for instance questions such as maritime interests, 
internal customs, etc. 

After this, it was stated, general discussion followed as to the endorsement of the 
first part of the Ministers’ Conforenco report, containing 10 recommendations (addi- 
tions and amendments to the Draft Instrument of Accession). The suggestion was 
made that as these recommendations oontainod new matters which the Conference 
had no time to go through, the Conference should ondorso only points common to 
the Hydari Report which had been legally tested by Hyderabad’s legal adviser, Mr. 
Monekton. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner is understood to have suggested that as the Conference 
had already decided to discuss these common points with tho Viceroy’s representa- 
tives colleotivoly, it was essential that they should go through them. His Highness 
urged the neoossity to take a decision. It was pointed out that if there was diffi- 
culty about legal opinion on tho new clauses they had an American jurist, Mr, Judge 
Warden, present at the Conference and he could help them. 

Tho Maharaja of Patiala said that they had mot in Conference for the purpose of 
taking a final decision. It was no use delaying a dooision. They had had six years’ 
time to study tho question and no useful purpose would be served by delaying 
any further. 

Mr. Nabi BaJesh Md. JJussain^ supporting the Maharaja of Patiala’s suggestion, 
said that he understood that the Conference was called to give an indication — may 
be provisional and tentative— of the mind of Princes regarding the scheme of Fede- 
ration, roserving the final ‘^yes” or ‘W’ till after the completion of the picture. 
Their Highnesses had plenty of material to come to a provisional and tentative con- 
clusion whether Federation was feasible. Section 101 of tho Government of India 
Act gave sufficient powers to tho Governor- General to sovereignty of States and 
their Rulers. The subjects whereou they ^wero going to federate had been clearly 
stated in the schedule 7 and he asked in which of these 47 subjects they did not 
dilute sovereignty and whether it was not possible by limitations to safeguard their 
present rights in these matters. Federal finance was also sufficiently clear. There- 
ioro, he urged an immediate decision, which may be provisional and tentative. 

It was then decided that the Conference should go through all the ID points, 
oUuseihy clause, aud put its seal of approval on them. 

45 
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Thereafter, with the help of Mr. Judgs Warden^ the Conforeuce went through 
these points in detail and finally endorsed them without any change. 

Two Sab- Committees were formed by the joint conference to oxamino tho certain 
sections of the India Act and the financial implications of Federation with the 
Mahai'aja of Patiala and the Nawab of Bhopal as Chairmen respectively. 

The two expert committees are to submit their reports to the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes before the end of January and these reports will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the Chamber. It was pointed out that in view of the 
appointment of these two committees, the States have been asked not to give final 
replies to the Government, 

Winding up the proceedings, the Chancellor thanked the Eulers and Ministers 
for making the Conference a success. He adde d that he was happy to say that in 
the point of numbers, keenness and output, It had been a record session. 

The Jam Saheb then proposed the vote of thanks and said that all were grateful 
to the Chancellor for giving them a lead in matters that concornod thorn so vitally* 

The Baja of Mandi seconded the vote of thanks which was carried with accla- 
mation, 


Resolution! 

The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted by tbe Confer one o 


^ (1) As it is desirable that after the meeting of the representatives and the 
Ticeroy, there should he another conference of Princes to work out their proposals 
in the final form, the Viceroy may be approached to kindly extend the time by which 
the States are required to send in their proposals to a fortnight after the next session 
of the Chamber so that the States may take advantage of the occasion -for colloctivo 
discussions before they finally submit their proposals. 

[Maharaja of Janjira proposed, Maharaja of Patiala secondod, and passed 
unanimously). 

(2) Resolved that a Committee may be constituted consisting of the following for 
the purpose of ascertaining the financial implications of Federation ; 

Chirman-Convener, Nawab of Bhopal ; Princes Members : Maharana of Dholpur 
and Jam Saheb of Nawpagar ; Minister Members : Sir P. Pattani, Sir Joseph Bhoro 
(Bhopal), Mr. Kaula (Jmd), and Mr. Kotak (Janjira) ; Experts : Sir B. N. Mitra and 
Mr. Mann Subedar, 


•LI expenses Es. 15,000 is guaranteed by Princes if funds aro not avail- 

able. The Committee is to report to the Standing Committee of the Chamber through 
j 1 ® January, Arrangements will bo made to enable indivi- 

dual States to obtain advice from financial experts on their own cases. 

(3) Resolved that a Committee may he constituted consisting of the following for 
the purpose indicated below : 

. C'haiman ; Maharaja of Patiala ; Princes Members ; Maliarana of Dholpur, Maha* 
Maner,^ Maharaja of Dewas (Junior), Maharaja of Panna, Nawab of liampur 
and me Yuvara] of Limbdi. Minister Membors : Sir Akbar Hydari (Hyderabad) Mr. 

^ (Jaipur), Sir M. Bapna (Indore), Manubhai 

(Mayurbhanj), Mr. E. j&. Panikkar (Patiala), Sir P. 
Pattam, Mr. Surve, Ui. Thombaie, Sir Mirza Ismail (Mysore), Mr. Colvin, Sir V* T. 
Erishnamachan, Sir a P, Ramaswami Aiyar (Travaucoro). Sir E. K Shanmukham 
Chetti (Cochin), Col. Haksar, Sir Liaquat Eyat Khan, Mr. D. K. Son, Dr. Zutshi, Mr^ 
Mr. Pawar Kanwarsam, Pandit Dharam Narain, Mr. M. 0. Sharma, Mr. Nabi 
Baksh Mahomed Hussain, Mr. Maqbool Mahomed (Sachin) and two members of each 
regional group. 

Committee will be to examine the provisions of the Government 
of India Act from the point of view of States’ entry into Federation. Published 
reports of the regional groups will be made available to this Committee : the Com- 
mittee to submit a report to the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber through 
the Chancellor by the end of January 1937. 

. (4) This Conference of Princes appreciates the work done by Ministers in examin- 
ing the reservations appertaining to federalist items in Schedule VII and framing 
general reservations to the draft Instrument of Accession and recommends that these 
discussion with Viceroy’s representatives. 

pass^^miadm^ Maharaja of Dowas (Jr,), seconded by Maharaja of Panna, and 

recommends that the Viceroy be approached to consider the 
advisability of arranging that the general clauses, reservations and limitations be con- 
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sidorerl befcwoen nomiuoes of the Viceroy and representatives of States at some con- 
venient time about the dates of the next session of the Chamber of Princes, to be 
settled between the Viceroy and the Chancellor without prejudice to the programme 
aud procedure of the special representatives’ visit to States, 

(Proposed by the H^aioah of Saohin^ seconded by the Ruhr of Mandi^ passed 
unanimously). 

^ (6) This Conference of Eulers and representatives of States recommends to the 
Viceroy that where groups of States concerned so desire, facilities be provided for 
special representatives to meet Rulers and representatives of States concerned 
collectively. 

(Proposed by Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, seconded by the Maharaja of Patiala, pas-^ 
sed unanimously), 

{?) This Conference of Rulers and representatives of States adopts tho recommen- 
dations contained in Part I of the report of tho Ministers’ Conference for incorpora- 
tion in the draft Instrument of Accession received from the Government of India. 

(Passed unanimously). 


The Indian States’ People’s Conference 

5th. Session— Karachi — 18lh. & 19lh. July 1936 

The fifth session of the Indian States’ People’s Conference met in Karachi on the 
IStli. July 1936 under tho presidentship of Dr. Puttahhi Sitaramayya, The following 
are extracts from Dr. Sitaramayya’s presidential address. 

“The problem of the States’ people in India becomes somewhat complicated in res- 
pect of Sates where the communal aspect of tho Indian problem forces itself to tho 
front. Tho Nizam rules over 14 millions of whom about 13 millions aro Hindus. Yet 
the State is a Mussalman State. Urdu is the court language and tho medium of 
administration, although 7 millions are Andhras, 3 and a half millions aro Maharashtras 
and 2 and a half millions aro Karnatahas. in Bhopal the Nawab rules over a popula- 
tion of 7 lacs of whom 11 per cent (77,000) aro Muslims and 89 per cent aro Hindus. 
Urdu is tho medium of instruction and administration. In Kashmir a Hindu Ruler holds 
sway over a Mussalman population whose agrarian grievances have given rise recently 
to disturbances which fortunately brought some redress to thojsufforors. When wo con- 
sider that there aro nearly 600 'Stales of varying importance 'it can bo readily ima- 
gined that the tale of woo must ho a long one aud may not bo narrated hero in all 
its details. But we have enough material before us to realise that the States of India 
which are designed to be tho Ulster of Federal India, constitute in themselves an 
underworld, the secrets of which would take years to unravel and decades to obli- 
terate. They are the vestiges of an ancient civilisation and must perforce disappear 
sooner or later like their betters of the past. At present they only constitute a 
wedge driven by tho British between the people of India and thoir ideal of a compo- 
sile nationality. Tho British Government rules this land by creating a number of 
divisions, some based on territorial boundaries, some on commirnal delimitations and 
others on differences in interests. Thus it is that, while tho Indian National Congress 
is striving to evolve and consolidate a composite Indian nationality, we witness tho 
Stales and their people representing over a fourth in population of tho whole coun- 
try, not being allowed to participate in that procoSvS of national emancipation and 
national synthesis. This is the result of a territorial division of tlio country in which 
tho Slates themselves aro grouped under seven heads, a fruitful source of jealousy 
and discord. 


Treaties with Princes 

To-day the Princes aro claiming that they aro internally independent sovereigns 
and thoir rights and duties aro only rogulatccl by treaties. If so, tho British Indian 
Government can have no right to interfere to protect the Princes from tho rebellion 
of their people ; there can be no treaties by which one nation through its Gov- 
ernment can oblige itself to protect an individual Princo from the rebollion 
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of his people to depose him or to compel him to alter the autocratic form of 
his Government ; in fact there is no known treaty which imposes upon the 
Crown, the British Government or the Indian Government such an absurd 
and one-sided obligation ; with every obligation to protect the Prince from 
internal commotion, there is added, expressly or by necessary implication, 
the corresponding duty to investigate into the causes of the commotion and 
to remove them ; in spite of this indisputable position which is recognised by 
the Indian States Inquiry Committee otherwise known as the Butler Committee 
(vide para 49 of their Report), every time there is trouble in the States, British Indian 
forces are at once despatched to put down the trouble and the causes are never 
investigated or removed. 

Again a treaty means -a contract ox an agreement between one nation and 
another ; there can he no treaty as there is none known to International Law 
b^ween a nation and an individual. It is obvious therefore that any treaty in 
which one of the contracting parties is an Indian Prince is a treatly not with an 
individual Prince as a person but with his State which means his people represented 
by him as the o:>nstitutional head of the State. It follows therefore that the 
people of the States have the right to require or compel their constitutional heads, 
me Princes, to abrogate, vary or modify the treaties or any terms thereof and the 
Princes have no right to maintain the treaties against the wishes of the people 
whose representatives they are. The Crown also means not the individual sovereign 
£ Empire, but the King in Parliament ; this has been made clear in Para 18 

of the Butler Committee Report. The wishes of the people have never been 
ascertained _ or consulted during all the discussions either by the Princes themselves 
or the British Government and it a plebiscite is issued, I am sure, there will 
he an overwhelming majority in favour of annexation of all the States with what is 
known as British India and pensioning of the Princes. 

Again Para 50 of the Butler Committee Report lays down that the British 
Government are bound to enforce any change in the forms of administrations in the 
States if there is a widespread and popular demand for the change subject to the 
condition that the Princes cannot be eliminated altogether. There is no reason 
merefore why if the States are so many independent States like Afghanistan or 
Persia, the people should not have the right to eliminate the Princes and establish 
any form of Government they please : hut assuming that the British Government 
are bound to maintain the Princes and have the right to do so, they are, at any 
rate, according to the finding of the Butler Committee, bound to enforce the demand 
for a change in the form of Government, provided the demand is wide-spread 
and popul^. 

There is little doubt that to-day the demand is wide-spread. Tet the expected 
relief is not forthcoming. The fact is that no Government has ever been argued 
into parting with power or performance of duty. It is the right of people to rebel 
against misrule, even as it is right of Governments to ‘hang’ them for it ; but 
quotations of law have never deterred rulers from continuing their misdeeds. 

Dr. Sitaramayya then proceeded to discuss the inter-relations between the 
States people and the Congress, He referred to the resolution passed on 
the subject at the recent Congress session at Lucknow, that “the struggle 
for Liberty within the States has, in the very nature of things, to be 
carried on by the people of the States themselves” and said : “When the Congress 
thus app^rs to decline help to the States’ people the grounds on which it does so 
are that Congress-men would not be allowed to set foot on the very border of a 
State which it should enter to render any such help. Yos, but that itself is the fight. 
No fight IS carried on, on the scene of dispute. On the other hand, when thero is 
a cause of dispute, Mahatmaji’s strategy has always been to narrow down the issue 
hut widen out the Razmarg, so that the scenes of fight become many. Instead of 
creating various foci, shall we say we can’t do anything because we shall be refused 
admission to the one focus ? Bnt really there appears to be a misunderstanding on 
the part of the Congress that the States’ people wanted or would want the Congress 
to fight their battles. Let ns hasten to clear the mind of the Congress of this 
wrong belief.” 

co^eotion Dr. Sitaramayya referred to the address delivered by Mr. 
Bauiabhai J. Desai to the Mysore Bar on July 10 last year. Mr, Desai had given a 
professional legal opinion to the Princes, and this he did not do anew, “At the 
very outset, we owe it to ourselves,” said Dr. Sitaramayya, “that we should 
unhesitatingly and unreservedly accept the view expressed by Mr. Desai in his 
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letter to’ Rajendra Babu, tlie President of the Congress early in Augnst last in which 
he stated, ^I hold and I have always held that, if my opinion as a lawyer on any 
question were likely to adversely affect any public interest, I should not differentiate 
my position as a lawyer from my opinion as a public man for the purpose of 
justifying any such opinion. While in public life, I consider it right to exercise 
iny profession so as not in the least degree adversely to affect public question or 
public good.” This statement embodies so healthy a dictum that it may well serve 
as a rule of conduct for politicians who are active practising lawyers. On ^ this 
ground then we have no quarrel with Mr. Desai although the legal opinion 
he has given is considered reactionary and retrograde from the standpoint of the 
States’ people. But the unfortunate circumstance in this case is that Mr. Desai 
has implicitly adopted his legal view as his political view,— and that not merely as 
his individual political view, but as a political view he thought fit to pub forward on 
a quasi-public occasion. That is the trouble and that is the criticism so far as the 
States’ people are concerned.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Sitaramayya said : “Our mutual relations may now be here 
summarised. India is one and indivisible, call ' it Provinces or States, call 
its problems politial or economic, call its organisations, Tconferences or 
Congresses. Its scheme of Government must oue day bo a genuine Federation, 
—a pyramid of States and Provinces with a Central Government, presiding 
over the various States and Provincial Governments, the latter enjoying ful) 
authority, based Jon the principle of Responsible Government and built up on 
the plinth of representative institutions. To bring this about, a pyramidal scaffolding 
is built by the nation in which the Congress forms the apex of a series of organi- 
sations connected with Trade Unions, Labour, Peasantry, Social and socio-economic 
institutions and the States’ people. Without the factor at the top the organisation 
becomes truncated. Without the factors at the bottom it becomes baseless. The 
Congress is pledged to this ideal. If that is so, it should bo tho equal concern of 
the Indian National Congress to see that the internal autonomy of the States and 
tho Provinces is equally wall-secured for the people of tho respective areas. In this 
view, the Lucknow Congress has stated that it stands for tho same civil, political 
and democratic libortries for every part of India. Why then does it say that tho 
struggle for liberty withiu the States has to be carried on by tho people of the 
States themselves ? It may bo that delegates from tho States are fewer in 
number than those of tho Provinces. But tho Congress is equally tho Congress of 
the whole Indian nation. Its creed is equally binding upon the pooplo of the Pro- 
vinces. The high principle of Satyagraha and its corollary oE .suffering has boon 
imbibed by the people of the States no loss than of tho provinces, In tlio general 
movement of Civil Disobedience and Satyagraha, the pooplo of tho States have taken 
their due share in common with the people of the Provinces and, apart from the 
generalised movement of 1930-31 and 1933-33, in particular oases calling for Satya- 
graha, the States’ people have made their town experiments on the lines adopted by 
tho people of tho Provinces, in isolated cases.” 

Concluding the President said : “The problem is how are we to achieve this 
supreme object, to free ourselves from the incubus of these formidable powers in 
whose tight clutches we have been caught up. If your object is tho same as that 
of the Congress, your methods and moans cannot ultimately bo other than those 
adopted by the Congress. In tho history of the Congress aro embedded tho oxpo- 
rionce and wisdom of half a century, tho hopes blasted, tho plans furnished *, and in 
it aro equally enshrined the glories of success achieved through the principles of 
Truth aud Non-violence, People ask whether the Congress is not more a failure than 
success. That is entirely failure in the Congress aud its work of half a century. 
Every day tho Congress is turning a new sod of earth from under its feet. To-day 
it is engaged in the complex task of rehabilitating Indian society so as to make 
tndian Swaraj a real blessing to its poor and starving millions, — not an aid to its 
wealthy citiizens to hoard up more wealth. We are now confronted with tho problem 
as to what we shall do at this juncture— copy western institutions to tho modern 
spirit, harness in othor words, the horse of modern ideas to tho vehicle of ancient 
society. It is not necessary for every separate organisation in India to go ovor tho 
sams ground again. The lessons of contemporary life, no loss than those of history 
constitute a national asset which is tho equal heritage of mankind. It is, therefore, 
the privilege of youth to begin where age ends,— not to do it all over again. We 
have to traverse a long and weary path with the double programme of fighting the 
enemy on the plane fixed by the Congress, and reconstructing national life on the 
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lines chalked out by it Non-co-operation, passive resistanoo, Civil Disobodionce and 
Satyagraha have been tho phases of evolution of tho fornaor ; on the contrary 
reconstruction, a revival of the dead and dying industries and handicrafts of the 
nation, a spirit of co-operation amongst the communities and an ideal of service to 
fellowmen are tho multiple aspects of the latter. 'While the programme of fight us a 
bilateral event, spasmodic in its outbreak and periodical in its timing, that of recons- 
truction is a process that is constant and sustained. The one calls itself into being 
all unawares like the cataclysms of nature. The other Is a day-to-day pre-occupation 
of the nation which fosters the high spiritual qualities of love and service that really 
equip the nation for the fight. And that day will bo a proud day in our annals when 
the States’ people and the people of the Provinces march no longer as tho^ rearguard 
and the vanguard, but march together abreast of each other to their victory and 
attain their destined goal of Poorna Swaraj ‘‘with equality as the base and liberty as 
the snmmib and fraternity as the cementing factor, in which all aptitudes have oqnal 
opportunities, all votes have equal rights, in which the ‘ought’ and the ‘have 
are balanced and in which enjoyment is proportioned to effort and gratification to 
need,” 


Reiolutiont — 2nd. Day — 19lh.*^July 1936 

The Conference concluded to-night after passing several resolutions. While 
favouring genuine All-India Pederation, it was unable to accept the one proposed 
in the Government of India Act. 

The Conference resolved to obtain recognition of the rights of the States’ peoples to 
equEd representation with the people in British India on the Constituent Assembly 
when formed and appealed to political organisations in British India to abandon a 
policy of non-interference with internal affairs of States and assert their rights to 
work for the establishment of democracy and self-government therein. It welcomed 
the formation of the Civil Liberties Union and urged the workers to bring to the 
notice of the Union cases of justifiable curtailment of civil liberties. 

The attainment of responsible Government by legitimate and peaceful means for 
States as part of a free federated ^India was decided upon as its creed by the 
Conference. “ . . r, j , 

Other resolutions protested against the happenings in certain States aud deman- 
ded enquiry thereinto and also protested against the curtailment of rights of citizen- 
ship in certain other States. Condolence resolntions were adopted touching ttie deaths 
of Mrs. Eamda Nehru, Mr. M, Y. Abhyaukar, Mr. Ramchaudra Rao aud Mr. Abbas 

or Hindustani was adopted as the official language for purpose of the 
Conference. 


The Punjab States’ Council 

The session of the Punjab States’ Council was held at Lahore for four days com- 
mencing on the €tfa. November 1936. 

The Length of the session which exceeded previous expectations explained the 
fact that many details came up for discussion and practically the whole field of 
federal questions had to be surveyed. The Council had before it primarily the report 
of its Committee appointed three months ago, at its Simla session, also the Hydari 
Committee’s report and the proceedings of tho recant Bombay Conference. U 
was understood that the unanimous recommendations of tho Hydari Committee had 
been accepted by the Council, while on items whereon the Hydari Committee was unable 
to make completely unanimous recommendations, (these did not relate to major questions) 
the Council accepted the recommendations of its own committee with some amendments 
and alterations in the light of subsequent discussions on the subject. 

The session was also uliJised to explain and clarify individual difficulties of certain 
States with regard to some of the provisions so that Punjab States might be now in 
a position to ^aoe their view points in a clarified manner before the Viceroy’s special 
representative when the latter visits them between the 15th of November and 15th 
of December. 
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The Associated Chamber of Commerce 


Sir Edward Benthall’s Address 

Eu Excellency the Viceroy opened the proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, on the 31st. December 1936, in the Hall of Bengal 
Ohambers Calcutta. A large gathering of visitors and delegates was present. Tlie 
Governor, John Anderson attended the opening function along with the Members of 
the Cabinet, the Mayor of Calcutta and the Agent of the East Indian Railway. 

Welcoming the viceroy, Sir Edtoard Benthall, President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, who presided, said : “His Excellency has come to us at the time when a 
great constitutional experiment is afoot, after a series of anxious and turbulent years 
and when the stage is ripe for great constructive efforts in tho economic sphere. His 
comprehensive leadership and his sincerity in tackling problems which face India 
to-day have been universally recognised and are only equalled by his prodigious 
capacity for work.’’ . ^ ^ 

Sir Edward next reviewed some of the more important problems facing the 
business world to-day and specially mentioned that tho year now concluding was 
memorable in the history of the Associated Chambers, because, during it, two of their 
constituents, namely, the Bombay and Madras Chambers of Commerce had celebrated 
tbeir centenaries 

Sir Edward characterised the passage of the Indian Companies (Amendment) Act of 
1936 as a landmark from their point of view. He said he could not pay too high a 
tribute to the Law Member for piloting through this mqasure— tho most important 
piece of legislation to the business world since the Constitution Act. 

He also welcomed the appointment of the Railway Enquiry Committee which the 
Associated Chambers were aware, was dealing with a very difficult problem, as well 
as the visit of agricultural experts. “In my opinion” he said, “the securing of tho 
widest possible world markets for India’s natural products, combined with the dis- 
criminating protection for her industries, is still tho wisest policy for India, The 
subject is too large to go into on this occasion. But while in our public declaration 
of policy, we at times, naturally appear to be looking at matters solely from the 
commercial and industrial view-point, His Excellency may rest assured wo do not in 
fact lose sight of the fundamental and predominate importanco of agriculturo and that 
in the general interest of the country as a whole, apart from any motives of self- 
interest, we shall always support to tho full moasiiros which wo genuinely boUovo to 
be in the interest of agriculture.” 

Referring to the appeal made to the Associated Cliambors by Lord willmgdou in 
1934 to assist in the problem of unomployment among tho educated middle-classes, tSir 
Edward Benthall said that it was receiving the closest attention from the Committoo 
of the Chamber of this province in collaboration with the Vice-OhanooIIor of tho 
Calcutta University and was equally to the lore in other provinces. 

“With regard to the imminent introduction of tho new provincial constitution, 
Sir E. Benthalll said ; “While we cannot regard the goneral financial situation with 
any satisfaction, we believe that there can be no holding back now and that with 
prudent financial policies at the start there are fair prospects of tho new 
Government of India Act achieving success. Our relation with all Departments of 
the Government have been cordial and we look forward to equally happy relation 
with the governments of the future. Whatever the future may hold, wo whole- 
heartedly welcome the continued opportunity for doing something constructive for 
the country which has given so much to us. 

Sir Edward Benthall also expressed pleasure at the presence for four successive 
years of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and said that they realised with 
genuine regret that this was the last occasion on which ho would be able to attend 
the meeting. “Speaking not only as a citizen of Bengal but from a wider aspect, I 
need only remark that His Excellency has more than earned our gratitude,” 

H. £, The Viceroy’s Address 

The Viceroy replied as follows ; 

“Mr, President and Gentlemen,-—! thank you very warmly 'for your ' cordial 
welcome. I greatly appreciate the honour you have done :mo inviting mo to open 
this meeting of a body so important as the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
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India. The organizations which you represent have their roots deep in the economic 
history of this country. You have mentioned the fact that it is a century this year 
since the establishment of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Madras and you have reminded us that while the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce dates in its present form from 1853, it can trace its origin to a period some 
twenty earlier. The members of the bodies which you represent to-day have 
a long and honourable history of achievement. The work which they have done has 
been of incalculable service in the expansion and development of Indian commerce 

® public service the commercial community has at 

all times given of its best. 

T have listened with real satisfaction to yonr president’s observations upon the 
Indian Companies Act pd to the well-merited tribute he has paid to Sir N. N. 
Sircar for the manner in which he piloted that complicated measure through the 
Assembly. I have been at some pains since I came to India to try to understand the 
special circumstance with which the Act seeks to deal and I venture to predict that 
the^^^penence of its working will fully justify your opinion of its value. 

/i jK President has expressed your sympathy with the railways in their present 
ditncult position. I can assure you that the railway administration throughout India 
welcome oonstructiye criticism and any suggestions made for the improvement of their 

hnancial position will receive the most careful consideration.* But I am told that 

during the difficult period through which we have been passing, railways have, in 
fact, received few, if any, helpful suggestions from the commercial community. 
Tms-has been due, course, not to any lack of goodwill or commonsense on the 
involved of the Railways but to the very technical nature of the problems 

Though vey large savings have been made on railways during the past few years, 
I know th^ the railway administration would be the last to claim that all possible 
economies have been efieoted. The many phases of railway operation are under 
constant examination with the object of further reducing costs. Railways are also 

necessity of increasing efficiency and improving their 
sernoes to meet the changing needs of traffic. r & 

I am afraid, however, that your President has not been quite fair to the railways 
when he spe^s of the railways seeking a solution of their problem by the easy me- 
thods of raising freights. In truth there is no more difficult method and it is the 
railways wish to resort as they, equally with the commercial com- 
munity, realise the importance of its reactions on trade. All the recent increases 
have been made after the most careful examination and it is believed that they will 
not impede the ct®.® movement of traffic. No one realises more than I do that cheap 
railway transport is necessary for industrial and agricultural development. The claim 
commercial community that reduced rates will so stimulate 
^ be increased earnings. Railways are always prepared to 
1 educe rates, if by so doing, there is a reasonable chance of covering the cost of the 
reduction. But it must not be forgotten that a reduction of say 25 per cent in rates 
required an increase of^ 33 percent in traffic, merely to obtain the same gross earnings 
increase to get the same net earnings. That is a highly signi- 
ficant fact which may not have been present in the minds of all those persons who 
T fi eight reduction as means of enhancing railway revenues Indeed, 

1 think that yon as business men will agree with me that if the railways are to bo 
run on commercial lines, those who manage them must be satisfied, before they em- 
bark upon a policy of large scale reductions in rates, that there is a reasonable chance 
of obtaining the necessary traffic to counter-balance the loss on account of the reduo- 
uon on existing tramc. 

word more before I leave this subject. You have referred iu the lemarka 

of fflo Kailway Enquiry 
i M °“00’ eofire agreement without 

^®*^S^ood and Me oolleaguea. And 
?e responsible taak wMoh he has set out to perform, 

« I, I- rooemng the fullest co-operation from all railways. I am glad ko think 

**10 composition of the Kailway En- 
and that a body consisting of acknowledged experts 

wav *^® 7®5y questions with which the raU- 

Is.faced at the present tune. Sir Ealph Wedgwood oooupies a 
position m the railway world and I am confident that^he and hm col- 
leagues with their recent experience of a depression worse even than that which we 
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have had to face ia India will be able to contribute in no small degree to a satisfac- 

tory disposal of the difficulties which confront us. 

^ “I am glad to think that the agricultural experts to whose visit you have referred 

will have with them in the important and responsiblo work on which they are enga- 

ged your goodwill and your support. I am glad to notice amongst all sections of our 
population an ever-growing sense of the extent to which the prosperity of commerce 
and industry is conditioned in India by the prosperity of the countryside. The culti- 
vator represents the bulk of the population of tins country and the reaction on in- 
dustry of his ability to purcliaso is immediate and inevitable. It is a comfort to me 
to know that a body so rosponsiblo and so important as the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce should bo prepared, as you have informed me to-day, that they aro pre- 
pared to support to tlie lull measures, which you are satisfied, are calculated to be of 
value to the agriculturist, whaiover the nature of those moasuros. 

‘^In the remarks which you have made you have touched on the problem of un- 
employment and you have rightly emphasised that that is a pioblom which is oue of 
the gravest and the most depressing of those wliiuli confront us to-day. Let mo say 
at onco with what inlorest I liave listened to what yon have told mo of your approacii 
to the Vice-Chancollor of tho Calcutra University and how much importanco 1 attaob 
to a collaboration of this nature between the employer and those who are in a posi- 
tion to iiiiluence tho potential employee. It is iu tho collaboration between educational 
authorities and institutions and prospective employers that in my view lies the best 
hope of working out eltoctive schemes to deal with questions of critical importanco 
and urgency, I am well aware of the difficulties and I am not without exporionoe in 
my own country of the problem of unemployment and of its baneful and cruel effect 
on some of the best elements in the nation. Tho presidency of Bengal has distin- 
guished itself by tho active stops which it has taken to deal with the whole matter. 
Much has already been done and if much still remains to do, that is not as a result: 
of any lack of co-operation or of any failure to realise and appreciate the gravity of 
the position on tho part of the Local Oovornmont or on the pari of those who' aro 
in a position in this presidency to lend thoir aid towards easing tho strain. But 
when I address tho Associated Chambers of Commerce, I speak to a wider audience 
and you gentlemen, who aro here to-day represent tho interests and firms spread all 
over India. I am confident that the several provinces to which you belong can 
look for the whole-hearted and active co-operation of tho firms which you represent 
and of your Oliambers of Commorco in giving any practical assistance to deal with 
unemploymout and I feel sure that .your anxiety to take all stops on your 
power to grapple with it and to reduce the number of Ihoso who aro at the present 
timo its victims is as groat as is my own. I am indeed glad to think that your 
active support and your sympathy arc already enlisiod iu this great cause. ‘The 
problem which is worldwise in its incidence ns a most difficult oue, but tho extent 
of the damage and suffering which it inllicts must servo to slimulato us to greater 
efforts in seeking means wherever possible to romovo its cause or at least mitigate 
its severity. ^ 

“Discussions with representalivos of the Japanese Government continue. I had 
hoped that it might have boon rosponsiblo for mo to indicate to you that agreoment 
had been reached but that is not yot iho case. 

“I hear with particular pleasure of tho good i elation s which havo existed between tho 
bodies which aro represented here to-day and the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment and I welcome your expression of readiness to maintain the same cordial 
relations in the future and to play your part to tho full in the now constitution. 
Commerce is and always will be an interest of tho first importance. Its stake in 
tho country is vast Tho effect on unemployment, the effect on constitutional deve- 
lopment of the attitude of the commercial community and of the handling by that 
community of the great business problems that confront it cannot be over-estimated. 
1 would make one appeal to you in this connection and that is to do all that you 
can to spare the best men available to you to fill tho seats which have been assigned 
to you in the new Legislatures. It is of vital importance that the business commu- 
nity to which substantial representation has boon accorded and which stands for so 
much in the life of the country should bo woll represented and I would ask you to 
encourage younger mon of the firms which compose your membership to interest 
themselves in the great political questions of to-day and in the constitutional deve- 
lopments which aro taking place in India. 

of US in India form part of a single system. Failure or success must depend 
on the co-operation of all of us aud upon tho giving by all of us of our very best 
46 
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to the advancement and prosperity of the country. I do not over-estimate it when 
I say that there are few ways in which we can make a more enduring contribution 
and a contribution of greater value than by ensuring that the representatives whom 
you send to the Legislatures are men of balance, experience and judgment prepared 
to take a broad view of the problems which come before them and to familiarise 
themselves with the constitutional background and with the major problems of the 
day in sufficient detail to ensure that their judgment on the political issues that 
come up for consideration shall carry merited weight. You mentioned in the course 
of your remarks that the members of the Associated Chambers appreciate that the 
seats assigned to them in the Legislatures carry not only privileges but heavy obli- 
gations. That is a just appreciation of the position and I am glad to think that 
at a moment such as the present when the first stage of the new constitutional 
edifice by the introduction of the Federal scheme is not in my judgment remote, a 
body so important as that the representatives of which I now see before me, should 
be prepared to pledge itself to honour those obligations to the full. 

“Mr. President, before I conclude I should like to say to the members of this 
Association how strong is my fellow feeling for them in the trials and anxieties and 
disappointments they have had to endure during the prolonged and severe depression 
through which the business community has passed since 1929 and to voice my earn- 
est hope that the modest, but as I believe highly significant, improvement in trade 
and industry now evident may continue to gain momentum and may come in time to 
constitute a major and widespread revival of general prosperity. I am the more 
easily able to sympathise with your anxieties and to share your hopes and aspirations 
hy reason of the fact that throughout the slump and indeed upto the moment of 
assuming my present charge, I was myself actively engaged in business. I have as 
well experienced something of war and also of public life and I say deliberately that 
1 3mow of no sterner test of heart and head, of courage and capacity than that im- 
posed by a period of rapidly shrinking values and contracting credits upon those who 
bear upon their shoulders the burden of management in finance, in industry or in 
commerce and the duty of wardenship over funds invented by the public. 

“I am not going to indulge in any overconfident assurances of good times to come 
nor would you thank me if I were to venture any such thing. Indeed, there is much 
in the existing outlook that I do not relish. I do not like any more than you like 
the rise of what is called economic nationalism with the inevitable debasement of 
standards of living which must How from its ruthless exercise and with the whole 
hurtful apparatus by which it is prosecuted, designed for the purpose of inhibiting 
the international exchange of commodities, nor do I believe, for reasons some of 
which 1 touched upon in a recent speech to the Chelmsford Club, that this unfortu- 
nate tendency is likely soon to disappear again. It is not, I think, possible to regard 
with satisfaction such part of the revival of business as is founded in a widespread 
increase in the manufacture of warlike material j for quite apart from the hazard of 
war, there can be no doubt but that this is a kind of activity which, when it is un- 
dertaken on the scale appropriate to the present day requirements, must profoundly 
disturb the normal organisation of the trades most affected with the very real pros- 
pect that when the tide turns those important indutries may find themselves precipuated 
into a period of enforced deflation with consequences profoundly projudiciaf to Wi- 
ness as a whole. But if these are some of the reasons for a cautious evaluation of 
those signs by which we are accustomed to measure the performance and the pros- 
pects of trade and indnstry, it is my belief that there are other signs which give us 
good ground for hope, of which by far the most material is that iu many and diverse 
quarters there is to be seen substantial evidence that business everywhere is travell- 
ing with slowly gathering speed upon the upward curve of one of those major and 
cyclical movements of trade which impelled by forces still too little understood now 
rise like a mighty tide to penetrate even the remotest backwaters of commerce and 
then again, for reasons equally obscure after a due interval of time, subside to the 
heap from which they originate. If this indication of better times to come is indeed 
destined in the not remote further to fulfil its promises, I need not assure you how 
sincerely 1 trust that India may share in full measure in any general betterment that 
niay emerge. 

“I thank you again for the cordial welcome which you have given me to-day. I 
ana glad to think that on the occasion of this meeting I should be aocompauied by 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson, who, throughout the period of his distinguised 
career as Governor, has shown so close and so informed an interest in the problems 
of the business community as indeed in everything of concern to this presidency. I 
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am sorry to think that as you have reminded us this will be the last occasion on 
which he will be present at the opening meeting of the Associated Chambers. Let 
me say again how greatly I appreciate the honour you have done me in inviting me 
to address you to-day. I offor my sincere good wishes for a successful outcome of 
your delibertions and for a prosperity during the coming year which will be of 
material benefit to India and to her peoples everywhere as well as to yourselves. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Resolution op Loyalty 

On the motion of the President, the following resolution was carried : “The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce dutifully offer their profound loyalty to His Ma- 
jesty King George VI.” 

Mr. F, A, Deputy President of the A.SBociation, proposing a vote of thanks 

to the Viceroy, said that he looked upon His Excellency*s attendance at the meeting as 
an earnest of the sympathy with which he was prepared to consider the many diffi- 
culties and problems with which commerce and industry were constantly faced. His 
insight into the vary core of India’s economic problems connoted by his policy of 
intensive care for agriculture was evidence of his genins for government. 

Super Tax and Income Tax 

The hon’ble Mr. 0. G. Arthur (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution : — 

“The Associated Chambers of Commerce note with regret the delay by the Govern- 
ment of India in fulfilling their pledge to remove the remaining suronarge upon in- 
come-tax and super-tax and expresses their anxiety at the continuance of levels of 
taxation both direct and indirect that have profoundly affected the whole financial 
economic structure of the country”. 

Mr. Arthur said that in deciding to put forward the resolution, the Committee of 
the Bengal Chamber was not unmindful of the grave difficulties that faced the Finance 
Member in framing the budget. They felt it necessary that they should again refer 
to the incidence of this tax, having regard to the very special emergency circums- 
tances which originally necessitated its imposition. The country then was going 
through a severe depression and money had to be found to carry on the essenti^ 
services of the country by such drastic steps as cuts in pay and by imposition of 
surcharge on a whole range of customs duties and income and super-tax. The 
Finance Member had publicly recognised tho existence of this pledge and they all 
hoped that he would see his way to honour it in the next budget. Mr. Arthur added, 
“we believe Sir James Grigg himself is dissatisfied with the high level of taxation in 
this country both direct and indirect and if that assumption is correct, there oan be 
no point in adding dijffculties to the Finance Member’s unenviable task.” 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. F. A, Birley (Madras) and supported 
by Mr Hallsall (Bombay), was carried. 

Exemption from Double Income Tax 

Mr. Beid Kay (Bengal) moved a resolution urging the Government of India to 
extend to all holding companies the benefits of the exemption from double income-tax 
recently conferred upon the investment companies. 

Mr. Reid Kay said that the Government, by a notification exempted from super- 
tax so much of income of any investment trust company which paid or would pay 
super-tax respecting profits out of which such dividends had been or would be paidf. 
They still objected to the notification because it confined super-tax exemption to in- 
vestment companies alone. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Hallsal (Bombay) and carried. 

By another resolution, Mr. Birley (Madras) asked that arragements with the My- 
sore State bo brought into line with those applicable to other Indian States and that 
division of tax between the British India and the Indian States be carried out by the 
Government concerned. The resolution stated : 

“This Association is of the opinion that the procedure at present adopted in grant- 
ing relief from taxation borne on the same income in both British India and Mysore 
or other Indian States should be reviewed with a view to ensuring that no income 
can under any circumstances bear tax twice in the hands of the same assessee, and 
further, that machinery be introduced to relieve assessees in British India of the 
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necessity of making separate returns in each Indian State to which they export 
goods.” 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. PF. J, Yaunde (Bengal) and supported 
by Mr. Hallsall (Bombay) was carried. 

Registration of Trade Marks 

Mr. A. K. Q, Hogg (Bombay) moved the following resolution 

“That in the opinion of this Association the Government of India should take steps 
without delay to enact legislation for the Registration of Trade Marks in India m 
such a manner as will give the registered user of any mark the right to immediate 
injunction preventing the use of such mark or any colourable imitation thereof by 
others subject only to proof of prior usage by the defendant in any dispute.” 

Mr. Hogg reminded the Government of India that the need for a Trade Marks 
Registration Act was to-day more urgent than ever. All they were asking for was 
power to register. They did not urge that registration would become compulsory 
either directly or by implication. 

Mr. H. Horsman (Upper India)^ seconding, said that all Chambers would support 
the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr, J. A, Edtoard Evans (Bengal) said that rapid in- 
dustrial development coupled with phenomenal increase of imports from the Far East 
had brought out the necessity for protection to manufiiclurors and merchants oC trade 
marks which they had established and for which they had created a steady demand. 
The legislation would bo a safeguard for owners of old trade marks as well as to in- 
troducers of new ones. The resolution 'was carried. 

Standaruisation op ‘Weigut and Measures 

Professor IF. Roherts (Northern India) moved a resolution urging the Government 
of India to introduce legislation with the object of fixing uniform standards of weights 
and measures throughout India. 

Prof. Boherts said that a committee was appointed in 1913-14 which produced a 
comprehensive report. It was suggested that the Government of India should by 
legislation lay down all-India standards to be adopted by Provincial Govoruments. 
Such legislation should be of permissive nature, leaving it for the provinces to adopt 
them wholly or in part to suit local needs. 

Mr. J, a, Ryan (Upper India) seconding, said that tho systems of weights and 
measures throughout India were in confusion. Any legislation on the subject would 
permit a reasonable person for bringing the changes iiocossary for universality into 
effect but unless the change was under an all-India law, it would never come. 

Rai Bahadur P. Mnkherjee (Punjab), supporting, said that there was strong 
feeling in Northern India that there should bo uniformity of standardisation 
of weights and measures for assisting the sale of agricultural products, 

Mr. Hallsall (Bombay) said that not only would standardisation greatly facilitate 
inter-provincial and foreign trade but also the preparation of reliable statistics of 
agricultural and industrial products which was so important in the national economy 
of the country. 

Mr. J, H S. Richardson (Bengal) agreed with Mr. Hallsall’s view and supported 
the resolution. 

Mr. Birley (Madras), supporting tho resolution, drew attention to the different 
standards of weights and measures in tho various parts of tho Madras Presidoucy. 

Sir Edivard Benthall^ President, remarked that where Emperor Akbar had failed 
Lord Linlithgow would succeed. This was an old subject and the remarkable enthu- 
siasm shown would remove great many obstacles. The resolution was carried 

Marine Insurance Policy 

Mr. Hallsall next moved tho following resolutiou 

“This Association urges upon the Govornmeut of India tho necessity of enacting 
without delay legislation in British India embodying tho provisions of the Marine 
Insuranoe Act 6, Edw. YII 1906, and of amending Sections 6 and 135 of the Transfer 
of Property Act, 1882, so far as they conflict with Sootions 20 and 79 of that Act 
which provide for the assignment of Marine policios either before or after loss and 
for the right of subrogation respectively. 

Mr. Hallsall pointed out the difficulty in proving the validity of assignment of 
marine policy. Another difficulty was that assigumenfc did not carry with it the 
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mere right of suit. The contract of marine insurance _ made and to^ be performed 
in India was not a negotiable instrument for the assignment of policy and did not 
necessarily pass to the assignee the rights of the assignor. As for the right of 
subrogation, it was a matter which affected all insurance companies. The law in 
India was that where the insurer had indemnified the insured, he was subrogated 
to all rights of the insured in and in respect of subject matter insured, as from 
the date of the casualty causing the loss. Mere subrogation did not entitle the 
insurer to sue in his own name as Section 6 of the Transfer of Property Act 
provided, inter alia that the mere right to sue could not be transferred. 

Mr. Baterman (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. P, Birley (Madras) asked certain questions which were replied to by Mr. 
Halsall (Bombay), Mr. Birley, agreeing, supported the resolution which was 
carried. 


Protection to Indian Hba.vt Industries 

Mr. P. F. S, Warren (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the threat to Indian 
industries. Tho resolution stated ; 

“That this Association, having regard to tho rapidly growing importance of ^ tho 
heavy engineering industry in India to the economic welfare of the country, views 
with concern the uneconomic competition to which it is subjected by tho imiiort of 
steelwork, rolling stock, machinery and other manufactured products at subsidised or 
dumping prices, which even in those casos where j3rot0ctiv0 duties are in 
force on occasion entirely nullify the protection intended; and urges upon the Govern- 
ment to take steps to mitigate the crippling effect of this form of competition on the 
industry by every means in its power, and particularly by allowing a greater prefe- 
rence under the Stores Purchase Rules to goods of Indian manufacture in cases 
whore the general price level shows such competition to exist.” 

Mr. Warrm said that as Chairman of the Indian Engineering Association, tho 
heavy engineering industry of India was not of artificial growth grafted on to the 
economic tree of the country but the natural outcome of the development of India’s 
unrivalled resources as producer of iron and steel. The object of any scheme of 
protection accorded to the nascent industry was to give it an opportunity to develop 
sufficient strength to enable it to withstand foreign competition ’^without continued 
help of such protection. There wore now encouraging signs that trade was improv- 
ing and the prices affecting the heavy ongineeruig industry were regaining a 
reasonable measure of stability, but cases occurred where cectiun foreign compotitors 
quoted prices in Indian markets whorewilh the industry in India could not compete 
on any terms, prices which were so much below the general level as to make it 
clear that they must be the result of some form of subsidy or dumping. The reso- 
lution, therefore, put forward an alternative recommendation which would go a long 
way towards meeting these specific casos. 

Mr, H, A. Bateman (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Birley (Madras), pointed out that a couple of years ago tariff of 10 per cent 
was imposed on machinery which was formerly imported free but it reacted very 
unfavourably on most industrial firms. This resolution was rather moving ^ towards 
increaso of 'duty on machinery and other engineering products because if it was 
necessary to protect the heavy; Indian industry, the only effect of guarding protection 
would bo to increase the tariff rate. During the course of ten or fifteen years, 
there was a good deal of dumping, particularly from Germany and Japan and the 
heavy Indian engineering industry had been penalised. 

Mr. L, A. Halsall (Bombay) said that ho could not support the resolution as it 
stood, He agreed with Mr. Birley but pointed out that the principle embodied in 
tho second part of the resolution was not desirable. He therefore moved an amend- 
ment that in the place of ‘rolling stock’ the word ‘railway roquir oments’ be substi- 
tutod and the words ‘dumping and cripping’ be deleted and that the words com- 
mencing from ‘by every means, etc.’ down to ‘exist’ be deleted. 

Mr. IF. K, M, Langley (Cochin) said that it seemed to him that the rosolutlon 
provided for the increase of duties rather than discrimination of reduction. He 
supported the amendmont moved by Mr. Halsall and agreed witn tho remarks mado 
by Mr. Birley (Madras). 

Rai Bahadur P. Muhherjee (Punjab) supported Mr. Halsall. The President sugges- 
ted that tho word ‘compensating’ be added after the word ‘subsidised’ and that ho 
agreed with the remaining portion of the resolution as amended by Mr. Halsall. 
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Mr, Halsall agreeing with the President accepted the alteration and the resolution 
as amended was carried. 

Indian Comtanies Act 

At this stage, Sir Edward BentJiall left the presidential chair and Mr. Birley, 
Deputy President, presided. The meeting then took up for consideration the following 
resolution on the Indian Companies Act : — 

““While welcoming the Indian Companies (amendment) Act, 1936 as a whole as a 
reasonable and desirable measure of reform, this Association considers that, in the 
light of further examination of the Act as it passed the Legislature and of practical 
experience in giving effect to its provisions, certain points require the early attention 
of the Government of India with a view to the passage of a further short amend- 
ing Act at the earlier opportunity 

Section 17 (2)— .Regulation 56 of Table “A” and Section 79 (1) (c)— This Associa- 
tion considers that Regulation 56 of Table “A” which must now, by Section 17 (?) 
of the Act, form part of the Articles of Association of every Company and is un- 
alterable, appears to be repugnant to Section 79 (1) (c)_ of the Act, as amended, and 
that an earley amendment by way of clarification is desirable. 

Section 17 (2)— Regulation 78 of Table “A” and Sections (2) and 871— Whereas 
Regulation 78 of Table “A” must now by Section 17 (3) of the Act, form part of the 
_ Articles of Association of every Public Company and every Private Company which 
\ is a subsidiary of a Public Company and is unalterable ^ and whereas such Regula- 
tion requires the retirement of all the Directors at the first ordinary meeting and 
thereafter one-third of the Directors each year, this Association considers that Regu- 
lation 78 of Table “A” is repugnant to Sections 83-B C^) and 871 of the Act, as 
amended, and should be altered to make it clear that Directors appointed otherwise 
than by the Company in General Meeting are not liable to retirement by rotation. 

Section 105 (c)-— The Association considers that Section 105 (c), as introduced into 
the Act, will hamper if not altogether prevent the acquisition of new properties in 
exchange for shares, probably interfere with conversion rights and prove seriously 
restrictive in other ways to business development, and strongly urges that the section 
should be deleted. 

Section 277 (3).— -Whereas Section 277 (3) of the Indian Companies Act as amended 
provides that companies established outside British India must in addition to their 
balance sheet file with the Registrar certain information as required by Form *^H” in 
the Third Schedule ; and whereas by the Note to that form the particulars required 
by Section 132-A providing that the Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and 
Auditors’^ Report of Subsidiary Companies must be annexed to the Balance Sheet of 
the Holding Company ; and whereas the Companies Act 1929 does not require the 
Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and Auditors’ Report of a Subsidiary Com- 
pany to be annexed to the Balance Sheet of the Holding Company, this Association 
urges the Government of India that Form should be altered either under Section 
151 (2) or by an amending Act, so as to provide that Holding Companies registered 
outside British India will sufficiently comply with the requirements of Section 277 
(Form “H") if they annex to their Balance Sheet a duly authenticated statement as 
Provided by Section 132-A of the Act, as amended, and also by the Companies Act, 
1929 showing how the profits and losses of the subsidiary Company have been dealt 
with in the accounts of the Holding Company. 

Section 91 -A(3).— This Association considers that Sub-section (3) of Section 91-A 
of the Indian Companies Act 1913 as introduced by Section 46 of the Indian Com- 
panies (Amendment) Act, 1936 is contrary to the principle of secrecy which is 
essential to the proper conduct of business of any company and recommends to the 
Government of India that early steps be taken to delete sub-section (3) and so prevent 
the ill-consequences that must necessarily ensue from such a provision. 

Sir Edward Benthall moved the first part of the resolution on the Indian Com- 
panies Amendment Aot,^ commenoing from the words ‘While welcoming’ etc., down 
to ‘opportunity’. He said that the object of moving the resolution in its present 
form was two-fold, (1) to record the general approval of the Act as passed and (2) 
to give an opportupity for general discussion before passing on individual items which 
they wished to review. With regard to the first, he had already publicly expressed 
his own opinion which he found generally shared by all those concerned after the 
passing of the Act that the Law Member to the Government of India gave them a 
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very fair deal. Tlie present resolation merely reoorded that in their opinion the Act 
was a reasonable and a desirable measure of reform. It was a positive statement 
and not merely a reluctant ^ acceptance of the inevitable. They should carry out the 
Act in the spirit wherein it was intended, just as they had agreed to abolish the 
practices which were q[U0stioned by the public or were open to abuse by the 
people who were less jealous of the Act He believed that this was the only sound 
course to preserve the system with which they themselves were concerned As 
regards the second part relating to the amending of the Act, it might seem asking a 
lot of the Government to bringing such an Act so soon after the passing of the 
present Act, but the Government would recognise that the Act was hurried through 
in its latest stages. The Act, on the whole, he said, was dealt with on a non-nartv 
basis and that the resolution was a credit to the Legislature. ^ ^ 

Mr. Halsall (Bombay) seconded and Mr. J. D. Rayan (Upper India) suported the 
resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. Eodge (Bengal) moved the second part of the resolution commencing from 
‘Section 17 (2)’ to the word desirable’. ® 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. L. A. Halsall (Bombay) and was carried 
Mr. Hodge moved the the third part of the resolution commencing from ‘Santion 
17 (2)-regulation 78’, etc., to by rotation*. ^ 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. K. M, Langley and was carried 
Col. C. (?. Arthur (Bengal) moved the last part of the resolution from* the word 
commencing ‘Section 91 (3) the Association’, etc., to provision’. 

He said that Sub-Section B (3) of Clause 46 of the Indian Companies Act of 
1936 was one of the most objectionable features of the 1936 Act. He opined that 
this new Sub-Section might have the most serious consegueuces not onlv on 
individual companies but also on the whole future development of the Indian 
industry. He pointed out that there was a secrecy clause in the agreement of 
most assistants and in the event of assistants contravening such clause he wa*? 
liable to insist dismissal. The proposed new Sab-Section which they took ^reat 
exception made it possible for business rivals to have easy access to the oomnanies’ 
trade secrets. It was not unfair, he said, to claim that the Managing Agents and 
directorate was ]ust_as much entitled to protection from the shareholder who wa? 
out for his own interest as the shareholder was entitled to protection from the 
directorate or Managing Agents. That this protection was necessary thore ^ould 
be nopestion. For the purpose of the new Act, he concluded, was to safecS 
public interest aud his intention would be destroyed if the management and the 
company as a wholo was not in turn protected. They had considered it. he added 
advisable to have the proposed resolution in the belief that it would be 
unanimously supported by all members and he hoped that with his body of commer 
cial opinion in favour of deletion of the clause, the Law Member might be finallv 
persuaded to act in the matter. ^ 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Ralsall (Bombay) and supported bv Mr 
J B. Ryan (Upper India) and Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) and was carried 
The meeting then adjourned. 

Resolutions— 2ncl. Day— Calcutta— 22nd. Dec. ’36 

Aib Mail Sebvicb 

SofsoH (Bombay) moved to-day tho following resolution relating to air mail 

“That this Association urges on Government the oarly acceptance of the oronosak 
for what is known as the Empire Air Mail Scheme which provides that 
class letter mail between Empire oountries shall be carried by air ; that there evSi 
be five accelerated services a week in each direction between India and EnrfanT- 
surcharge^^ class letter mail shall be carried between Empire countries^ ^thout 

“That this Association also urges on Government the necessity of maHni r arranffe- 
ments to ensure that the benefits of the Empire Air Mail Scheme be extend ^ 
centres in India not on the through trunk but served by internal feeder services and 
the* ublio"*° oautres be carried by air in India without extra cost to 

reviewed the history of the air msul pointing out how fi'om the main 
rout to India, internal feeder servioes had been established to allow rapid diSributhlS 
of air mail to important centres in the country. The desioion of the British Gwern 
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ment to carry all first class mail ly air within the Empire without special charge 
was a step of equal importance. 

Mr. Ealsall said that the British Government had now made proposals for an 
Empire Air Mail Scheme. It had been planned that from the beginning of 19:J8, five 
services in each direction should be operated between England and India. The sche- 
dule would provide for the journey between India and England within a period of 
three days as against the present time of five and half days. The scheme would, 
therefore, provide facilities for the rapid exchange of ideas between India and 
Europe, 

But, if the benefit of this scheme was properly to le realised in India, Mr. 
Halsall said, the internal air services should be enabled to operate with frequency 
equal to the main services and to carry without extra cost to the public for distri- 
bution throughout India the mails destined for and orginating from the cities they 
served. He understood that the terms and conditions of the British Govornment for 
the establishment of Empire air mail services to bo operated by the Imperial Air- 
ways to and through India were still under consideration by the Government of 
India. But no announcement had been made to assure the public that the benefits 
offered by the main air services would be fully developed by distribution of equal 
frequency by Indian Services. This was a matter of importance to all concerned 
especially to Ahmedabad, Bombay Madras and South India. It was therefore essen- 
tia that arrangements for distribution of equal frequency on the part of the 
Indian air services should be made when the British scheme was put into 
operation. 

It was essential also that the postal authorities in India should adopt a uniform 
postage rate for carriage of mail by air wherever services existed and that thorn 
should be no surcharge for the carriage by air in India by existing air services of 
mail accepted for carriage of the main air route. 

The Bengal Chamber supported the resolution, subject to its being understood 
thas were it more expensive to dispatch loiters by air than by soa, then tho option 
should remain with the despatcher as to which route he used. 

General discussion followed and it transpired that the Empire air mail service 
was generally welcomed. It was not clear to many delegates to whetJier mails from 
India would be carried without surchage as was tlio proposal for mails from tho 
United Kingdom, Some delegates voiced fear if it was the intention that mails 
were to be carried by air from India without surchage. It might be necessary in 
order to achieve this for India to contribute a heavy subsidy. 

The meeting agreed to the resolution being withdrawn until further information 
was available as to the postage rates to be charged from India and as to the propor- 
tion of the cost of the scheme which might be borne by tho Indian exchequer. 

The same consideration applied mutatis mutandis to internal feeder services. The 
resolution was withdrawn. 


Communications 

Mr. A. 0. Brown (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding communications, which van 
as follows 

“That the creation of a department of Communications in tho Central Government 
be expedited, such department to include Railways, Roads, Civil Aviation and Posts 
and Telegraphs but to exclude Inland "Water Transport and Coastal Bhipping which 
should be included in the portfolio of the Member of Commerce”. 

Mr. Brown remarked that it was to be hoped subsequent development might bring 
the railway in closer touch with commercial tracts and would gradually educate them 
out of what appeared to be their present policy of increasing the gross tonnage carry- 
ing at the expense of other forms of transport and the expense of the great ports 
of India without regard to tho financial losses which they suffered by quotation of 
uneconomic rates of freight. The Government of India accepted the principle of 
bringing communications under one portfolio, but when the original resolution was 

S osed, it was urged that inland water transport and coastal shipping should be 
ided in the portfolio of the Members of Commerce, The proposer held that it 
was an undesirable arrangement that the interests of shipping and inland water 
transport be in the same portfolio as Railways. 

Mr. U. N. Sen (Punjab) supporting, said that the Punjab Chamber strongly urged 
that for any new scheme that might be evolved for the unification of the Transport 
Department, no further expenditure be incurred and the new department be not 
loaded with heavy personnel Secondly, the Punjab Chamber had urged that inland 
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water transport and coastal shipping be inclnded. It was feared that if inland water 
transport was excluded^ there would be no well-defined policy of co-ordination. Mr, 
Ben asked the Ohamber to urge the Government that the Ministry of Communications 
be inaugurated with the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and not wait till Fede- 
ration came into being. 

Mr* Fz-aser (Burma), supporting, said that the Burma Ohamber had pointed 
lo 1934 that the ^ position of inland water transport in Burma was somewhat 
different from that in Bengal and it was considered doubtful whether the inland 
water transport of Burma would benefit by being excluded from the purview of res- 
ponsibility of the Minister charged with co-ordination of all form of transport. Favour- 
ing the resolution, he hoped that this would not be taken as a precedent when the 
distribution of porfolios came to be made in Burma after separation. The resolution 
was carried. 


Bm IimusTaT 

_ The resolution of Rai Bahadur Upendralal Das (Chittagong) relating to the salt 
import diity was carried by a majority, Bombay, Burma and Madras, not votinfir. 
The resolution stated : ^ 

‘^This Association is strongly opposed to the indefinite continuance of the privilege 
of preferential tariff which has been of beneficial eJfieot to the Indian salt industry 
as a whole.*’ ^ 


Companies Act 

^ (Bengal) moved a resolution relating to Section 105 (c) 

of the Indian Companies Act 1936. ^ ® ^ * 

• resolution urged that ‘‘the Section should be amended so as to safeguard the 
rights of members of a Company to increase the capital of the Company by issue of 
of further shares in such form and such mauuer as the Company at general meeting 
may determine,” ^ o a 

Mr. Chapman-Mortimer said that the only effect of the section would be to prevent 
^ar^hdd ^ company finance to the detriment of some particular class of 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Halshall (Bombay) and was carried. 

On the miction of Mr. T. Chapman-Mortimer (Bengal) and seconded by Mr. L. C. 
Buss (Kpachi) and supported by Mr. Birley (Madras) and Mr. L. A. Halsall (Bombay) 
the resolution regarding section 277 (3) of the Companies Act was carried. 

Tele&raph and Cable Rates 

Mr. BirUy (Madras) then moved the following resolution about telegram and 
cable communications ^ 

“This Association views with concern the proposals to unify code and plain 
language telepams and to abolish deferred message rates which certain Govornraents 
intend to make at the International Telegraph Conference at Cairo in 1938 and 
strongl^y recommends the Government of India to oppose them. 

This AsBooiation urges the re-establishment of a four word minimum for messages 
^d recommends that a new form of letter cablegram, to be charged for at a verv 
low rate per 100 words, be Introduced. ^ 

Mr. Birley said that their objection for proposed unification of code and plain 
I^anguage rates was based on the apprehension that tho uniform rate to be chosen for 
these messages would be higher than the existing rate for code telegrams. They 
objected to the proposed abolition of deferred telegram, because they considered that 
tnis cl^B of messages iformed the intermediary between ordinary cables and air 
maiJ, Their two proposals were firstly reintroduotion of 44 word minimum for oode 
messages which they were assured, under-stimulate traffic and secondly, a new form 
of letter telegr^ introduced and charged at a very low rate by 100 words. 

i seconding, said that all big telegraph users were believed 

to have amended their codes to suit the five-letter code word with its relaxation 
of restrictions on the^composition of the word. TTis manipulation of codes had been 
an expensive business. The resolution was carried, 

!Short-Cominqs oe Postal DEpr, 


Mr cT. Reid-Kay moved the following 
the Posts and Telegraphs services : 

47 


resolution regarding the short-comings of 
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“This association is of opinion that immediate steps should be taken towards 
effecting all round improvement in the services rendered to the public by the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department with particular reference to fl) ^ promt acceptance for 
despatch and delivery of telegrams, (3) more accurate service in the transmission of 
telegrams in order to prevent mutilations and (3) a speeding up of the services 
generally!*^ 

Mr. J, Reid-'Kay recalled the outrage perperated on a Post Office servant in charge 
of the Berajganj Mail by which he lost his life and refered to the conflagration in 
mail-van of the imperial mail. He hoped that steps would be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of happenings. He pointed out that the system of telephoning the 
contents of telegram phonograms was working satisfactorily in the United Kingdom 
but he regretted that their experience of the system was not satisfactory. 

The resolution was carried. 

Telephone Extension 

Prof. RohBrts (Northern India) moved the following resolution relating to exten- 
sion of the telephone system. 

“That this Association is of opinion that in the development of the telephone 
system in India, it is essential that the necessity which exists for further extension 
of the telephone system in rural areas, be not overlooked.” 

Mr, Roberts expressed satisfaction at the progress made in this direction. He 
drew attention to the backward side of telephone development in rural areas. The 
amount of business in the centre should be the criteriou and wherever trade existed 
telephone facilities should be available as truukoalls alone would soon repay the 
expenditure involved. 

The last line in the resolution was amended as follows : ^^Telephone system in 
rural areas where this is possible on remunerative basis be not overlooked”. The 
amended resolution was carried. 

TbAdb SrmsTioB 

Mr, A, K. O'. Hogg (Bombay) moved the following resolution on trade statistics 

“Considering (1) the great importance to the business community in present day 
trading conditions of the prompt publication of full and reliable statistics, aud (2) 
the vital necessity of such statistics as a sound basis for the shaping of commercial 
and industrial policy and for the conduct of trade negotiations with other countries, 
this Association urges the Governmeut of India to undertake without delay the 
establishment of a Central Statistical Department on up-to-date lines.” 

Mr. Hogg said that the importance to the business community in present-day 
trading conditions of the prompt publication of full and reliable statistical information 
needed little emphasis. At a time when a planned economy was the order of the 
day in nearly all countries, India had no sound economists’ figures on which to base 
her commercial and industrial relationships with other countries. The development 
of electric power resources and irrigation would be inept without statistics. The 
work of agricultural marketing officers and of the Imperial Council of Agrioultural 
Research aud the application of the results obtained through their agency would be 
nugatory unless subjected^ to statistical scrutiny. The new expansion of insurance, 
and of banking and building, all needed sound statistics to ensure proper planning, 

^ It was notorious, Mr. Hogg saidj that the official export trade figures did not tally 
with the corresponding figures of imports from India published by European coun- 
tries. This was due to the_ system of exports ‘^for orders” and to the large inter- 
port trade of the United Kingdom on continental account. In some years the dis- 
crepancy had been large enough to convert a passive into an active balance. It was 
therefore necessary that the Government of India should publish the foreign Govern- 
ment figures as a corrective to their own. It was also necessary that India should 
have reliable and up-to-date information of the developments of her foreign trade 
particular country. Her present statistics, organised during a period when 
such figtires were of little more than academic interest, were almost useless by 
reason of the great delay with which they were published and the fact that they 
took into account only ports of landing. An Indian Central Statistics Bureau, with 
power to co-opt and if necesaary pay for the services of experts in the diJnerent 
professions and trades would, he felt sure, be a happy solution of many problems. 

The resolution was carried. The proceedings then concluded. 



The Calcutta Indian Chamber ot Commerce 


H. E. The VicexoyB Address 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following epeeoh In reply to an address 
from the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta on the 23rd. December 1936. 

Gentlemen, I thank you warmly on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself for 
your welcome to us and for the good wishes which you have been so kind to express. 
As you have observed, the time at which I have assumed the heavy responsibilities 
of my present office is one when momentous changes are taking place in the politi- 
cal and economic life of India. I am well aware of the importance of those changes 
but I can at once assure you that in discharging the onerous duties that fall to me 
my first concern will at all times be that my action should be informed by a lively 
syi^athy for India and for her best Interests. 

I heartily share your view as to the importance of Improving the condition of the 
masses. To this subject I have myself devoted the closest personal attention since 1 
assumed office last April. 1 would like to take this opportunity to say that In any- 
thing that I have been able to do to assist the cultivator to bring about an improve- 
ment in his conditions of livelihood and to stimulate interest in matters so Important 
as the improvement of the breed of cattle and the problem of nutrition, I have re- 
ceived the utmost assistance from official and non-official agencies alike and from the 

B , The power of the press In matters such as these is great and I am glad to 
that it has consistently been need to such good purpose and that in the efforts 
1 have been making I have at all times had behind me its ready and prompt assistance. 
1 agree with you that important as questions such as the improvement of the breeds 
of cattle and the problem of nutrition may be, they do not by themselves by any 
means exhaust the whole field of rural betterment nor indeed are the activities of the 
appropriated departments of Governments in this country in any way limited to 
those particular objectives vital though I hold them to be. 

Thus I am in entire agreement with you in holding that the development of 
cottage industries is a direction in which further and valuable progress can be made 
but such study as I nave been able to make of the experience in this field of other 
countries as well as of our own convinces me that the rapid expansion of cottage 
industries can never be easy of achievement for the problems to be solved in connec- 
tion therewith, particularly that of securing a profitable outlet for the products of 
such industries, are notoriously difficult of solution. Happily however there already 
exists in India a solid foundation on which to build and I am glad to observe in 
many quarters a determination to promote whereever practicable the establishment 
of cottage industries. It is only in the last few days that during my visit to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at Lucknow I have had an opportunity myself 
to visit a display which bears eloquent witness to the interest which has been taken 
in the matter In that important province. 

The problem of unemployment is, as you are as well aware as I am, one the 
solution of which calls for the united endeavour of us all. The difficulties are 
great but I am glad to think that already some advance has been made and no one 
can fail to be impressed by the readiness, indeed the anxiety of all classes of the 
community, to assist. The presidency of Bengal has particularly distinguished itself 
by the initiative and the energy which It has displayed in dealing with this moat 
important question. The development of small size industries is one valuable way by 
which we can assist iu dealing with this problem and 1 am glad to think that that 
method of approach has been tried and, as I understand it, with marked success in 
this presidency. 

You have dealt in some detail In your address with the progress of Industrialisa- 
tion and you have drawn attention to a fact which I, like you, agree iu regarding 
as significant, the fact that the national Income of India has been enhanced in a 
period of depression. 

On the question of protection I would say only that I am, I think, right in hold- 
ing the view that there is a growing recognition among Indian industrialists of the 
fact that protection, if sufficient discrimination is not exercised, may produce un- 
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fortunate effects and that it is unwise to overestimate the potentialities which it 
offers for the reduction of unemployment. You have suggested too that a vigorous 
and comprehensive national industrial policy is essential and you have been good 
enough to indicate that the Impetus might well come from the centre. I will only 
sav on that point that to the best of my judgment the policy of the central Gov- 
ernment upon this highly important question has been entirely consistent and that 
in that In the provinces Ministers who both under the late Act and under the Gov- 
ernment of Iddia Act of 1935 have been and will continue to be directly concerned 
with it have, I think, I am right in saying, consistently shown a full realization of 
the importance of industrial development in all directions in which the differing 
conditions of individual provinces make development possible. 

I observe with interest that the seat allotted in the Begal Provincial Legistlve Assem- 
bly to vour chamber has already been filled and I feel no doubt that the representa- 
tive of "a body with experience and knowledge suoh as are at your disposal can be 
relied on to play an effective part in any discussions which may take place in the 
provincial Assembly as effecting the industrial development and Improvement In 


^ the remarks you have addressed to me you have stressed the Importance of 
cooperation between Government and the people. I wholly share your view on that 
point and I regard it as of the first Importance that cooperation should be of the 
closest I am confident that you will at all times find on the part of officials of 
the Government of India or of the provincial Governments, an entire readiness to 
consider with sympathy practicable propositions .which may be laid before them 
for dealing with the many important matters to which you have referred and If 
results of value are to be obtained the friendly assistance, the Interest and the 
cooperation of non-official character are essential. I know to what an extent these 
have on so many occasions been forthcoming but It is, I think,, not inap- 
propriate to the occasion of your remarks to say again how great an importance 
1 attach to these considerations and how sincerely I hope that in the interests of 
progress of provincial development and of the solution of problems so fundamental 
as the problem of unemployment, it will continue to be afforded indeed In a fuller 
measure than that in the past. Without the ready cooperation of non-official ele- 
ments the best results can hardly be looked for. Such cooperation is conslstant 
with honest differnence of opinion on many major issues and indeed if in India we 
are to make a success of popular government it is verv necessary that we should 
learn rather to concentrate upon points of agreement tnan to overstress the si^i- 
ficance of matters on which some difference of opinion may have emerged. But 
as 1 endeavoured to make clear In the address which I broadcast on assuming my 
present office, even if occasions arise on which I do not find myself able to agree 
in ^1 matters with those whose affairs I am concerned, I am prepared at all times 
to accept the sincerity and goodwill of those with whom I differ and I feel little 
doubt that this is equally true of the whole machine of government. 

I am sorry that you should be dissatisfied with the attitude of my Government 
in regard to currency policy and to the composition of the Railway Enquiry Commit- 
tee. Here again I fully recognise that currency policy is a matter on which different 
views may be held by different people and with honest conviction on both sides but 
it is also a question as to which it is well that the public in this country and the 
the business community in particular should be fully seized of the policy and Inten- 
tions of Government. As I recently Indicated in reply to the Madras Currency 
League the position Is that in oui‘ considered view there is no case for reopening 
the question of the rupee ratio ; and furthemore It is my duty to tell you with the 
utmost plainness that there la not the least likelihood of that view being modified. 


As for the composition of the Railway Enquiry Committee, I have been concerned 
above to secure a body of acknowledged experts and of outstanding ability who 
could he relied upon to examine with entire detachment the important and. for the 
most part highly technical problems presented by the railway system of this country 
and to advise In the light of their great experience of similar difficulties in other 
countries as to the remedial action which might most appropriately be taken. The 
committee will, I am sure, be more than grateful for any views which may be laid 
before them hy traders or others and for any expressions of opinion or for any 
suggestions which the commercial community of this country, or which a body so 
important as that which I now see before me may care to communicate and I am 
confident equally from my own knowledge of the high capacity and the great ex- 
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perieaoe of the members of the committee that an;^ snoh proposals or Bug|;eations 
will receive the most careful aad sympathetic coasideratioa. 

Gentleman, I thank you again for your address. It has been a pleasure to me to 
meet you here to-day and I am grateful to you for the cordial welcome which you 
have extended to me. We may not always see eye to eye on all questions and our 
difference of view may extend to matters of importance but we are, I feel no doubt, 
at one In aiming at securing that in the decisions which we take In the policy we 
advocate the Interests as we see them of India and of her citizens shall be the 
paramount and decisive consideration. 


The Bengal Nalional Chamber of Commerce 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Addreas 

His Excellency the Viceroy, In reply to an address presented by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 22nd. December 193S, observed: 

I am well aware of the long record of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. I appreciate the extent to which it represents Bengali commercial 
interests and 1 am glad to have this opportunity to hear the views of so responsible 
a body on the many important matters to which you have referred In your 
address. 

I welcome In particular your full appreciation of the importance of agriculture 
in the Indian scheme of things and the desirability of taking all possible steps to 
ameliorate in every manner that may be practicable the position of the cultivator. 
My Investigations during the period of the Royal Commission on Agriculture to my 
work on which you have so kiudly referred leave me iu no doubt as to the magni- 
tude of the problem and of the difficulties, but I am confident that: with the willing 
co-operation which has so far been accorded to me by officials and non-officials alike it 
will be possible to make a marked advance and in the next few years materially to 
improve the present state of things. Improvement Inevitably takes time ; we are 
dealing not with a small country but with a vast subcontineut : the numbers 
affected run into tense of millions and it goes without saying that under such condi- 
tions the pace of the results must necessarily be slower than we could wish. But 
you may be confident that I am personally concerned to ensure that no delay which 
is avoidable will occur in taking all praotioal steps in the direction to which you 
have referred. I am very conscious of the importance of the specific aspects of 
the problem of rural uplift which you have mentioned la your address — aspects 
which need only to be stated for the difficulty of time factor to be realised. 

You rightly state that the responsibilities which will be handed over to elected 
Ministers under the new constitution will be very great Indeed, and I am glad to 
see on all sides a realization now of the fundamental nature of the change which 
has been introduced under the new Act and of the real transfer of control and of 
responsibility to popular elected Ministers which it involves. Heavy as the task 
is its very burden will be the test of the capacity of those to whom It has been 
transferred. But my own familiarity with the provinces of this great country and 
the men whom they had been able to produce leaves me In no doubt that they will be 
able to provide alike Ministers and representatives In the new provincial Le^slatnres 
who can be relied on to spare no effort in the cause of India and of their own 
province and to approach the great problems which will fall upon them with a 
singlehearted devotion to the interests of their country. I am well aware of the 
dimoulties with which their new responsibilities may confront them, but these are 
difficulties which confront Ministers in every country in the world today. There is 
no country today which has a surplus of revenue open to expenditure ; there is no 
country in which the problem of unemployment Is not great and serious ; there 
is no country which does not have to face all the difficulties which arise from 
poverty, from underfeeding and from lack of marketable foodstuffs at prices within 
the capacity of the poorest lu the land. Those are the conditions which responsible 
Ministers have to face the world over and I am -confident that Ministers will bo 
found in India no less well able tg grapple with them than elsewhere. 
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Official Review of Steady Progresi 

the spring of 1935, the Instability of currenoiea was a serloaa hindrance to 
the iBviyal of trade, though its effects were felt leas widely in countries the curren- 
cies of which had either been devalued or had left gold. Since then, there has been 
a large measure of actual stability in exchanges and the^ forces of recovery have 
gathered momentum”, states the Review of the Trade of India in 1935-30, 

To a certain extent, the review adds, the improvement during the year was due 
to re-armament, hut more largely the recovery was based on a genuine improve- 
ment in conditions, there being distinct signs of improvement in economio conditions 
in most countries. For the first time since 1929, the gold value of world trade in 
1935 registered a small rise of 1.9 per cent. The (quantum of world trade rose by 
about 4.5 per cent to 83 per cent of the 1929 level, although it is significant that 
the gold value of Europe’s trade declined by 3 per cent. There was little progress 
made in the year in the mitigation of the trade restrictions in force in European 
countries, for, while in a few countries like Austria and Belgium some of the restric- 
tive measures were withdrawn, new restrictions were imposed in others or the 
existing restrictions intensified. 

The international political situation during the year was distinctly worse than in 
1934-35, and though, In consequence, the tendency towards economio sufficiency 
received added strength, the course of recovery was not greatly affected as the 
improvement in conditions generally proceeded on nationallines depending more 
on ^6 home than on the foreign market. The expansion of international trade con- 
sequently lagged behind the recovery in domestic conditions. 

Agricultural prices, on the whole made distinct recovery. Prices of rice were 
firmly held in spite of a diminished overseas demand. Jute was on a much higher 
level owing to the smaller crop outturn. Cotton prices during the year under review 
were also maintained well on the whole. The Improved world demand for oils and 
fats was reflected in the higher price-level of most oilseeds. The prices of ground- 
nuts, castor seed and rape-seed all improved. Linseed prices made a distinct recovery 
in the last two quarters of the year. Tea, in its third year of restriction, made a 
moderate recovery in prices. Wheat prices also were better than in the preceding 
year. The price level of rubber also was satisfactory but the coffee market continued 
depressed. 

Indtjsxeibs in India 

Turning to industrial conditions, the review says that while there was improve- 
ment in several directions, there was deterioration In others. The cotton textile 
industry broke its previous record of production, but both external and internal 
competition were severe, and in spite of prices being marked down, large stocks 
remained in hand at the end of the year. The voluntary scheme of restriction of 
production in the jute industry broke down in the year under report and the prices 
of jute manufacturers declined. Larger overseas demand, however, absorbed the 
increased production of the year, a testimony to the general improvement in trade 
and industrial conditions. The iron and steel industry increased its outturn and sales. 
The production of cement also Increased and negotiations were in progress during 
the year for the unification and control of the industry on its marketing side. Sugar 
production reached a new record and the Indian sugar indast^^ is approaching a 
stage when it will be able to meet the entire internal demand. The problem before 
the sugar industry is now one of orderly marketing and the avoidance of wasteful 
competition. There was larger production of matches, paper, wheat flour, heavy 
chemioala and petrol, but there was a small decline in the production of kerosene 
oil. In the mining industry, coal did not show much Improvement, but the demand 
for mineral ores snowed a large improvement. Non-speculative industrial securities 
generally showed a small appreciation, but speculative industrial securities were on 
the down grade, jute and cotton shares, in particular, showing a dull record. The 
gross customs revenue realised In 1935-30 was Es. 56.3 crores, as compared with 
Es. 54.4 crores in the preceding year. 
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Industrial disputes during 1935 were few and the number of workers involved 
and the loss in working days were the lowest in 15 years for which statistics are 
available. The strikes which accounted for the greatest loss in working days during 
the year occurred in the Keshoram Ootton Mills, Calcutta, in which about 5,000 
workers were involved with a loss of 119,000 working days, and in the Ahmedabad 
Textile Mills which affected 23,000 workers and resulted in a loss of over 93,000 
working days. 

Gold Export and Exchanob 

The rupee-sterling exchange remained steady throughout the year sustained by 
the continued export of gold, Fluctuations were few and the averge rate for the 
year was 18-3-38d. The exports of gold during the year amontod to 4,132,723 fine 
ozs, valued at Rs. 38,31 lakhs. Prices of gold during the year were on a higher 
level than in 1934-35,^ The total exports, however, declined. Money conditions during 
the yoEir were exceptionally easy. The continued exports of gold enabled the market 
to receive large supplies of funds through sales of stealing to Government. Call 
money was quoted at one-fourth per cent in Bombay in September and the rate practi- 
cally remained unchanged until December. In the first quarter of 1936 the rate 
generally was half per cent on November 38, the Reserve Bank of India rate was 
reduced from 3 and half per cent to 3 per cent at which it still remains. In August, 
the Government of India issued a medium-term rupee loan for Rs. 15 crores at 3 
per cent and applications for loan amounted to nearly Rs. 30 crores. Treasury Bills 
issued to the public, which had amounted to Rs. 88,33 lakhs in 1934-35, totalled about 
70,51 lakhs in 1935-36 ; the average yield per cent fell from 1.58 to 1.09. The gilt- 
edge market underwent some violent fluctuations during the year at the time of the 
Italo-Abyssiniau crisis and the crises in the silver market in Bombay. The index 
number of the prices of 3 and half per cent Government of India paper stood at 95 
in April, 1935. By July it had risen by 4 points, but there was a decline in the 
succeeding three months, 94 being reached in October. From November, prices again 
appreciated, and, in March, the index number stood at 1 03, 

New Joint Stock Companies 

Of stock oompauies registered with an authorised capital of Rs. 6 lakhs or more 
during^ the year under review, six companies having among them an aggregate 
authorised capital of Rs. 53 lakhs, had, as their object, the manufacture of chemicals 
and allied products. Companies for iron and. steel manufactures accounted for Rs, 
15,75 lakhs, one company alone crores. Twenty-seven companies with a total author- 
ised capital of Rs. 152,93 lakhs were floated for cotton manufactures. Thirteen 
companies, having between them an authorised capital of Rs. 120 lakhs, were floated 
for the purpose of producing cinema piotnres. 

Course or Prices 

As regards wholesale prices, the review says that the price-level in India, as in- 
dicated by the Calcutta wholesale Price Index Numbers, was generally higher during 
the year under report than in the preceding year. From 87 in March 1935, the index 
rose to 91 in May and remained at that level for the next two months. After a slight 
set-back in August and September, there was a rise to 93 in October, and this level 
was more or less maintained till December. Thereafter, there was a relapse and in 
March, 1936, the index stood at 91. 

As compared with Bejptember, 1929, there was, in March, 1936, a fall in the case 
of exported articles of 3o per cent, while in case of imported articles, the fall was 30 
per cent. Taking December, 1931, as the basis, there was, however, a rise in Decem- 
ber, 1935, of 6 per cent in the case of exports while a fall of 12 per cent was re- 
corded in the case of imports, lu March, 1936, there was only a rise of 1 per cent 
in the case of exported articles, while the price level of imported articles fell by 15 
per cent. 

The prices of raw materials, specially jute, oilseeds and hides and skins, showed 
considerable improvement in the year under review. Both cotton and jute manu- 
factures were during the greater part of the year on a lower level than in the 
previous year. In the case of metals, the decline in the brand of prices noticed in 
the latter half of the preceding year was checked in the year under review. 

Forbion Trade 

The total value of the imports of private merchandise advanced from Ks. 1,33 
crores in 1934-35 to 1,34 crores in the year under review, while exports, including 
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re- 0 xports, advanced by Es. 9 orores to 164 orores. The visible balance of trade 
in merchandise and treasure in 1935-36 was in favour of India to the extent of 
Rs, 67 orores, as compared with Rs. 76 orores in 1934-35, The transactions in 
treasure of private account resulted in a next export of treasure amounting to 
Rs. 36 and one third orores, as against Rs, 53 one half orores in the preceding year. Net 
exports of ^Id amounted to Rs 37 one third orores, while silver showed a net 
import of Rs 9 one fourth orores. Net exports of currency notes amounted to 
Rs. 29 lakhs. 

lUFORIB 

Among the important artioles of import, ootton manufactures of all kinds 
showed a decline of Rs. 73 lakhs In value. Imports of cotton piecegoods declined 
by Es. 1,15 lakhs ; but the loss was partly made up by larger imports of cotton 
twist and yarn. The total quantity of pieoegoods Imported, however, actually 
increased from 944 million yards to 947 million yards. The most noticeable 
feature of the year’s trade In cotton piecegoods was the striking advance made by 
Japan in all branches, notably in printed and grey goods. The share of the United 
Kingdom declined correspondingly. Not less striking was Japan’s advance in the 
imports of cotton twist and yarn. The total quantity imported increased by 10 and 
a half million lbs. or 31 per cent to 44 and a half million lbs., and most of this 
increase was absorbed by Japan. There was a decline in the imports of artificial 
silk yarn, piecegoods of artificial silk mixed with other materials and wollen piece- 
goods, On the other hand, imports of artificial silk piece-goods showed a further 
improvement and the increase under this head in the last two years was sufficient 
to offset the decline in the imports of silk piecegoods and piecegoods of silk or arti- 
ficial silk mixed with other materials. Imports of raw wool, raw silk and silk yarn 
were all maintained. Imports of all articles of artificial silk in the year under 
review were valued at Rs. 3,16 lakhs as against Rs. 3,59 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Raw silk and silk manufactures of all kinds declined by Rs. 59 lakhs to Rs. 3,78 
lakhs, while raw wool and woollen manufactures had a total recorded value of 
Rs. 3,79 lakhs, which was 1,08 lakhs less thau in 1934-35. In respect of all these 
articles, Japan continued to be the most important source of supply. 

In the “Metals” group, there was a pronounced improvement in the imports of 
iron and steel materials. The total quantity imported rose by %2 per cent to 446,000 
tons, the value of the imports rising by 13 per cent to Rs. 7,20 lakhs. All the 
important descriptions, except steel bars, showed noticeable Improvement. The 
United Kingdom, which retained the largest share of the trade, lost some ground 
relatively to the competing countries. There was a noticeable advance in the 
imports from Germany. Imports from Japan, though relatively small, also made 
further headway. There was a general improvement in the imports of machinery 
and millwork, the total value improving by Rs. 1 crore. Imports of metals, other 
than iron or steel, of which a large portion consists of meteds in tho semi-manu- 
factured state, showed in the aggregate some decline owing to smaller imports of 
mixed or yellow metal and copper sheets. Imports of motor cars, which had shown 
a marked increase in 1934-35, showed a fall in the year under review. The total 
number imported in 1935-36 was 13,590 as against Id, 434 in the preceding year, k 
similar falliDg off in demand was noticed in the case of motor omnibuses and lorries. 
■Wireless instruments and apparatus showed a large improvement. Under the “Mineral 
Oils”, while Imports of kerosene declined, those of fuel oils and petroleum improved. 
Imports of cigarettes and cigars showed small increases, but those of unmanufactured 
tobacco and tobacco for pipes and cigarettes deolined. 

Trend of Exports 

On the export side, there was some decline in the demand for Indian cotton, the 
shipments during the year totalling 3,397,000 bales with a recorded ‘value of Rs. 33.77 
lakhs, the fall as compared with the preceding year being 93,000 bales in quantity 
and Rs. 1,18 lakhs in value. The shrinkage in exports was primarily due to lesser 
demand from Japan which took 1,759,000 bales, or 2,95,000 bales less than in 1934-35. 
The larger use of Indian ootton in Lancashire was reflected in the increased off-take of 
the United Kingdom. In 1935-36, the U. K. took 456,152 bales, which was 109,000 bales 
more than in 1934-35. The average declared value per ton of ootton exported in 1935-30 
was Rs. 556-12-4 as against Rs. 560-12-11 in 1934-35. Exports of Indian piece-goods 
showed some improvement, while foreign demand for raw jute continued to iuorease 
and the exports during the year totalled 771,000 tons, an increase of 19,000 tons, as 
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compared with 1934-35 and of 23,000 tons as compared with 1333-34. Owing mainly 
to restriction on the 1935 crop, mach higher prices were realised, the average 
declared value of the exports in 1935-36 being Rs. 177-11-5 per ton as oomijared 
with Rs. 144-7-6 in 1934-35. The quantity of tea exported declined from 325 million 
lbs. to 312 and a half million lbs. as a result of reduced export allotment. The 
recorded value of exports in 1935-36 was Rs. 19.8 crores as compared with Rs. 20.1 
crores in 1934-35. Exports of food grains and flour showed a decline. The total 
value recorded under this group, however, rose from 11,84 lakhs to 12,41 lakhs owing 
to the higher price of rice. Exports of metals and ores showed a striking improve- 
ment. Raw wool also had a better market. Exports of castor seed declined in 
quantity while the recorded value showed au increase. The trade in hides and skins 
snowed better results in spite of a decline in the demand for tanned goat skins. 

The volume of exports, as compared with 1927-98, was at its lowest in 1932-33, 
while that of imports showed the greatest decline in 1931-32. Since then both imports 
and exports have recovered, but while in the case of exports there has been a con- 
tinuous improvement from 1933-34, imports, which made an earlier recovery, declined 
sharply in volume in 1933-34. In the last two years both imports and exports have 
advanced and the volume of exports is now about 12 per cent Isss than the pre- 
depression level of 1927-28, while the volume of imports is about 13 per cent less. 
As compared with 1932-33, exports have recovered by 18 per cent ; imports have 
improved by 23 per cent from the 1931-32 level. 

Since 1933-34, export prices have shown a relative improvement,^ while downward 
trend of import prices continues. The price-levels of exported and imported articles 
are thus adjusting themselves more closely. This feature is due to the increase 
in the price of foodstuffs and raw materials, which may be regarded as one of the 
most conspicuous feature of the general recovery. To a certain extent, control of 
production was also responsible for raising the prices of raw materials. In the case 
of manufactures, industrial equipment has been greatly improved in recent years — a 
useful feature in a period of (depression — and manufacturing costs have been brought 
down. This, combined with the keen trade competition in a restricted world-market, 
have tended to reduce the prices of manufactured articles. The barter terms of trade 
show that a definite improvement has occurred since 1932-33. Merchandise for mer- 
chandise, India is now getting only 8 per cent less of imports in exchange for her 
exports, as compared with 1927-28. 


Development of Industries in India 

A Review of Past Seven Years 

The following are extracts from a press note issued by the department of Indus- 
tries and Labour, Government of India in October 1936 : — 

A review of the efforts that have been and are being made by Governments 
to stimulate the industries of India, the condition of which vitally ajtfects the standard 
of living throughout the country, is published today. The review, which is one of a 
series of bulletins issued by the Industries and Labour department of the Government 
of India, takes the form of a report on ‘State Action in Respect of Industries.’ It 
covers seven years from 1928 to 1935. 

In dealing with general industrial policy, the reviewlpoints out that at the beginning 
of these eight years the central Government, though deprived of the responsibility 
for in(instrial development under the reformed constitution, had, broadly speaking, 
obtained through tariffs extensive powers for assisting the economic position of 
industries. 

The provinces, on the other hand, had in theory almost unlimited powers to^ assist 
industries, but their financial resources, their technical equipment and the difficulty 
of dealing with industries of all-India importance on a provincial scale contribute! 
to confine their activities largely to the less organized forms of industries. 

Coming to the important (auostion of the (ievelopment of cottage industries, the 
review states regarding textiles ; 

‘The extent and importance of the handloom industry in India are not generally 
appreciated. The following figures taken from the report of the Cotton Textile Tariff 
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Boaril published in 1932 and the census tables of 1931 rBspecti70ly give approximate 
estimates : 

No. 

Handlooms ... ... 1,984,950 

Worters engaged in cotton and silk weaving and spinning 2,575,000 

‘The consumption of cotton yarns by handloom weavers in the Presidency of 
Madras from April to October 1933 was about 42.7 million pounds, while the value 
of the annual production of the Bonares weavers alone is estimated at Rs. 1 and 
one-fourth crores. Even in a smaller and less developed province like Assam, hand- 
looms consume about 12 million pounds of yarns every year, which is woven into 
cloth valued at about Rs. 2 crores and aggregating in length about 27,000 miles.’ 
Brief indications are given of the way in which training and demonstration parties 
have succeeded in various provinces in assisting the industry, 

The Government of India decided to spend about Es. 5 lakhs every year for five 
years in developing the industry. Schemes were formulated and discussed at the 
sixth Industries Oonference in July, 1934. 

Commenting on these schemes, which provide for improvements in marketing, 
appointment of technical experts and supply of materials on cheap rates, the review 
states : 

‘The progress achieved in these schemes during the short period since their 
inception is encouraging. ^ The necessary staff has been appointed in most of the 
provinces. The organizations through which it is proposed to carry on work have 
also been set up. In the United Provinces, 15 special investigators have been 
appointed, each in charge of two to four districs in order to carry out a preliminary 
survey of the whole industry in the province. In Madras, the necessary preliminary 
arrangements for the supply of raw materials have been concluded. In Bihar and 
Orissa, separate sections of a new organization, dealing with manufacturing, finishing 
and marketing have been set up, each in charge of a qualified teolinioal assistant.’ 

Similar action was taken by the Government of India with a view to assisting 
the silk industry in India, a grant of Es. 1 lakh a year for five years from 1935- 
1940 beibg made. An imperial Serioultural Committee was set up, and met in New 
Delhi in 1935, when schemes submitted by local Governments were scrutinized, “ 
All the approved schemes are now in operation and allotments have been made 
to Madras, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Burma. 

More recently the Government has taken an important step to aid the cottage 
and small scale woollen industries by making a special grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to be 
spread over five years, and a Wollen Industry Committee has been set up to advise 
the Government of India on the question of allotments. 

Substantial assistance has been given by the Indian Stores department by purcha- 
chasing cottage industries’ products, for example, cutlery, locks, stable gear, uni- 
forms, crockery, postal bags, etc. 

Attention has also been devoted by I'esearch workers in different provinces to 
button-making, bee-keoping, bangle-making, woollen blankets, soap-making, improved 
glass and pottery manufacture, and a host of other articles. 

The evolution of services giving information about industry and trade generally 
and the provision of technical assistance has progressed rapidly and is becoming 
more and more valuable. Publications for the dissemination of commercial intelli- 
gence have become numerous, while useful surveys of different industries are being 
increasingly undertaken. 

The period under review is remarkable for the successful efforts made by the 
Governments of Madras, the Punjab, and the United Provinces to develop the 
hydro- elec trio resources of the country.^ This has resulted in factories being set up 
to utilize local materials^ and the provision of cheap power to industrial consumers, 

A chapter in the review deals with the question of financial assistance from the 
State fox" the development of industries and speaking of Madras, the conclusion 
reached is,— ‘There is thus no indication that industrial development in the province 
has been stimulated to any appreciable extent by the grant of State aid, either under 
the Act as it stood before amendment or after the introduction of the new concessions 
by amending Acts’, Again, a scheme for the supply of textile appliances on the 
hire-purchase system proved disappointing. A summary is given of the results of 
loans made by other provincial Governments, which show that in some cases the 
hire-purchase system has worked satisfactorily. 

Another important industrial activity of Government’s has been the setting up of 
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pioneer factories. Among the manufactures pioneered in this way are soap, ink 
powders and paint. These factories are primarily for the purpose of training workers 
and proving that opportunities exist for private enterprise. 

One of the most recent developments has been the establishment of the Industrial 
Research Bureau by the Government of India, which has already undertaken a heavy 
programme of work and is contributing valuable observations on industrial 
methods. 

Two chapters are devoted to a picture of the various fiscal measures for the 

assistance of Indian industry. In this section of the review the most important 

items dealt with are iron and steel, ootton and other textiles, and suggor each of 
which is efficiently treated. Among other articles receiving protection are -.—paper, 
salt, matches, wheat, silver thread and wire, silver plate and like manufactures, 

magnesium chloride. The removal of certain tariff anomalies on the recommendation 

of the Tariff Board also proved of great assistance to industry. 

The review closes with a chapter on the general policy followed by Government of 
affording all possible encouragement to the development of industries in India hy 
showing a definite preference in making purchases for articles of indigenous 
manufacture. 

Departments of the Government of India, or officers specially authorised, may, 
when they _aro satisfied that such measure is justified, allow a limited degree of 
preference in respect of price to articles produced or manufactured in India 
either wholly or in part. 

The department has also assisted Indian industries by persuading indent ors to 
have recourse to indigonous sources of supply whenever it was found that products 
were obtainable of suitable quality at a eompotitive price in India. 

Another useful actiyitjr, from the point of view of Indian industrj^, has been the 
organisation of an oxhibition of Indian manufactures in the imperial secretariat 
buildings, Now Delhi, for bringing prominently to the notice of intending authorities 
and the general public the standard of quality attained in certain industries. Manu- 
facturers are showing an increasing interest in the exhibition, which includes a wide 
range of textile, engineering and misoellanous stores, and is fairly representative 
of the various classes of indigenous articles purchased by the department for Gov- 
ernments. 

As a result of the facilities offered by the Indian Stores department for the 
purchase of stores in India, the Government of Ceylon, Malaya and the Union of 
South Africa placed orders with Indian firms. 

A similar policy has been followed by the Railway Board in the purchase of 
stores by and on behalf of railways. Price proforonoos have beoii allowed in favour 
of indigenous matorial and tenders for stores roquiiod by State-managed railways 
are invited under the rupee tender system. 

Recently, revised rules were issued regulating the purchase of stationary and 
printing stores by departments under the Govornment of India. Indian mills are now 
supplying over 95 percent of the paper required by Government and can compete 
with foreign firms in the quality of the paper supplied. 

Indian concerns have also, m consequence of Government encouragement, been 
able to supply over 75 per cent. oE rag paper for permanent records, ivory finish 
paper, antique cream laid paper and envelops, which used to bo obtained’ wholly 
and abroad some years ago. The average values of purchases of Indian paper 
andlof paper purchased through the Director-General, Indian Btoros department, 
London, daring the six years 1938-29 to 1933-35 were Rs. 43 lakhs and Rs. 1 
lakh respectively per annum, and the value of the paper purchased through the 
London agency fell from Rs. 1,72,000 in 1928-39 to Bs. 14,000 in 1935-36. 


Irrigation in India 1934-35 

Official Statiftical Review 

A statistical review published from Simla, dated the 2lii. September 1936 shows 
that among all the wonders of India its irrigation system must rank foremost from all 
points of view— engineering, economic, agnculturaV and nation-building, This statis- 
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tioal review is that o! irrigation in India for 1934-35, issued by the Industries and 
Labour Department of the Government of India, which summarises very briefly the 
returns and progress throughout the provinces. 

The achievements of irrigation engineers in India can be vividly summed up in a 
few sentences (says a press note issued by the Department of Industries and Labour, 
Government of India). 

(a) The area under irrigation by Government "Worlcg alone totalled 29,888,000 
acres, nearly a seventh of the whole area under crops in British India. This is even 
more remarkable when it is remembered that crops on irrigated land are better and 
more nutritive than those relying upon natural water supplies. 

(b) The total capital outlay, direct or indirect on irrigation and navigation works, 
inoludingworks under construction, is Rs. 15,089 lakhs. 

(o) with a gross revenue for the year of Rs. 1,234 lakhs and working expenses 
of Rs. 492 lakhs, the net return on capital comes to the satisfactory figure of 4.9 
per cent, (though the Sukknr Barrage yielded no revenue this year and the Oauvery 
Mettur System only Rs. 598,000). 

(d) In additioUj India may be said to have benofited generally to the extent of 
Rs. 9,111 lakhs, this being the estimated value of crops from areas receiving State 
irrigation. 

Towards this unique record numerous systems throughout British India have 
contributed. For example, in this review details are given of approximately 110 
works classed as productive, that is, which are ior protection against famine or 
floods or are in other ways in tho public interest. In other words, there are many 
more than 300 irrigation schemes in operation in British India alone. Nowhere else 
in the world is there a country with a total approaching a half or a quarter of that 
figure. And of these 300 works, at loast 70 are of a major description. This, of 
course, does not take into account the numerous petty irrigation works ; for Madras 
Presidency alone has over 35,000 of these serving about 3,000,000 acres of land. 

New Pbojbots 

One of the most interesting parts of tho review is that which deals with new 
projects. The first part of Government’s object in developing irrigation has been 
achieved,— vast areas of agricultural laud wnich used to be precarious (subject to 
one dry year in five and one severe drought in ten years) are now protected by 
irrigation against famine. Now the second part of Government’s scheme is well in 
hand,— turning deserts and other previously uncultivable land into valuable agricul- 
tural districts with the help of irrigation and by the same means improving other 
crops. During the last fifty years the number of acres under irrigation in British 
India has been increased from 10,500,000 to over 30,000,000 and this latter figure may 
well reach 50,000,000 when allowance is made for the natural expansion of existing 
schemes. 

Before dealing with these new projects the general position can be outlined. This 
is best done in tabular form ; — 


Province. 


Average area irrigated 
in triennium 1931-34. 
Acres. 

Area irrigated 
ia 1934-35. 
Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay Deccan 

Bind 

Bengal 

Dnited Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar & Orissa 

Central Provinces (excluding Berar) 

N. W. F. Province 

Raiputana 

Baluchistan 

7,456,630 

378,073 

3,915.240 

55,194 

3,737,519 

10,943,726 

2,077,665 

880,023 

381,363 

393,066 

28,249 

20,968 

7,302,390 

357,813 

4,069,359 

129,869 

3,827,351 

10,485,146 

2,054,078 

862,727 

322,892 

409,572. 

26,537 

20,533 


Total 

30,267,715 

29,888,267 


* JExcluding 31,498 acres irrigated by the Paharpur canal for which at present no 
capital and revenue accounts are kept. 
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The slight falling-off in the number of acres irrigated is due to a number of causes 
chief among which was the satisfactory rainfall during the year 1934-35, lessening 
the demands of agriculturists upon supplies of artificial water. 

As in previous years, the Punjab Province showed the highest return on capital, 
namely, 144 per cent, while others were North-West Frontier Province 8 per cent, 
Madras 7.6 per cent, Burma 5 per cent and the United Provinces 4.7 per cent. 

1 Lloyd 

Taking just a few of the biggest projects mentioned, the Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage 
and Canals Construction Scheme — as the greatest work of its kind in the world — 
must come first. By the time the whole scheme of canals is completed, the cost, it is 
estimated, will have reached Rs. 2,000 lakhs (£15,000.000), This will include 6,400 
miles of canals, the excavation of 7,520 million cubic feet of soil, the building of 
1,900 bridges and regulators, and will command 7,5,00000 acres, an area two and a 
half times the size of Palestine. 

The Review points out that the period surveyed was the third year of the opera- 
tion of the Barrage Canals. Upto this point, there is the encouraging report that, — 
‘‘Theii' general working was satisfactory. The important construction work carried 
out during the year under review consisted of the excavation of main and branch 
water-courses and the construction of modules (a special kind of outlet for water 
from the Government canal to the cultivator’s drain) and hume pipe culverts 
(simpler form of outlet than the module). 

Though it hardly comes under the heading of “new projects’', the Review com- 
ments upon the completion of another great engineering achievement,— the Cauvery 
Mettur System. There has been irrigation of a kind in this area from prehistoric 
times, but it must have been to a large extent defective and certainly not compre- 
hensive. A dam just over a mile long has been built, impounding a GO-sguare mile 
lake with 93,500,(500,000 cubic feet of water. The total cost of all the works, includ- 
ing hundreds of miles of canals and distribntories, is estimated at Rs. 662 lakhs 
(£4,900,000). 

In addition to the development of irrigation, a hydro-eleotric scheme is expected 
to be completed in 1938. The Review remarks “The potentialities of Mettur as an 
industrial centre are now considerable for the area will possess the great advantages 
of cheap power, an ample supply of water and proximity to cotton and groundnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites in the vicinity of the railway and the river 
Cauvery.” 


Otheb Schemes 

Other irrigation schemes under consideration in different Provinces are 

Madeab 

(1) With a view to relieving an area about 20,000 acres from submersion caused 
by the floods in the Coringa arm of the Godavari river and by the backing of such 
floods along the Teki drain during heavy floods in the Godavari river, two adternative 
schemes were under consideration in consultation with the French authorities. These 
were (i) to build a tidal lock at the head of the Coringa river near the French settle- 
ment at Tanam, and (ii) to provide banks on either side of the Teki drain and some 
other drains and to construct suitable inlets. 

(2) A large project for impounding the waters of the Tungabhadra river has 
been under consideration for long time. Technical and financial difficulties, and the 
problem of reconciling rival claims to share in the waters of the river have stood 
in the way of the execution of the project. The general question of the allocation 
of the waters of the Tungabhadra is now under examination with the Governments 
concerned. 

(3) Another large scheme under consideration is the Lower Bhavani project in 
the Coimbatore district. 

(4) A few other smaller schemes were also in different stages of investigation 
and consideration. Among these were proposals for constructing an anicut across the 
Pillaperu to augment the supply in the Mopad main channel, and for the restoration 
of the old course of the Uyyacondau channel in the Trichinopoly district. 

Bombay 

(1) The project for remodelling the first few miles of the Pravara Left Bank 
canal, which have sittted heavily, has been prepared and is under consideration. 
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(2) The preparation of the Waldevi Tank project, which is intended to provide 
Nasik town, Deolali cantonment, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Govern- 
ment Central Jail, with an adequate supply of water, was also in progress during 
the year. 

(3) The Felegaon Tank project, which is intended to supplement the storage in 
the Ekrufc Tank at Sholapur, with a view to meeting fully the irrigation reiiuirements 
of the tract under command and also the non-agricultural needs of Sholapur town 
with its cotton mills, has been prepared in rough and is under consideration. 

Benual 

Survey and investigation works in connection with the Darkosw ar Reservoir and 
more Reservoir project, were continued during the year. 

Investigation of several other irrigation schemes was also undertaken during the year. 

The Grand Trunk Canal Project is still held in abeyance pending a further con- 
sideration of the scheme. 

Fairly restricted dredging was undertaken in the Lower Kumar river during the 
year under review. The notilla service used the Lower Kumar river up to 31st 
October 1934. A through steamer service between Khulna and Madaripur was main- 
tained up to the 37th November, 1934 and thereafter Khulna-Mad aripur steamers only 
went up to Fatehpur (Sindiaghat) and passengers and goods were transhipped there 
to a ferry service which was maintained for the rest of the year. 

The Attrabanka river, which forms a cross country connection between the Rupsa 
and the Madhumati rivers, is gradually deteriorating on account of the formation of 
a number of shoals almost throughout the whole length of the river. During the 
year under review it was decided not to dredgo the river since an alternative route 
via the Halifax Cut was available for use by the various stoamer compauies. The 
steamer traffic was accordingly diverted to the Halifax Cut route from the 15th 
December, 1934 until the end of the year under review. The Mangalpur shoal in 
the Madhumati river was dredged as it showed signs of deterioration. 

United Provinobs 

A new reservoir at Khutgaon to increase the storage for the Dhasan canal, 

A new reservoir on the Shahzad Nadi, a tributary oE the Betwa river, to supple- 
ment the storage lost by the silting of Dhukwan reservoir. 

The proposed construction of the Ashraura canals and alternative proposals for 
the Karamnasa canals. 

Preliminary investigations were made and Survey Division was opened for the 
Fyzabad electricity and Ghogra pumping scheme. The object of the scheme is to 
pump 180 cusecs from the Ghogra river for irrigation in the Fyzabad district as a 
preliminary step towards the electrification of the Eastern districts of Oudh. 

PUNJA.B 

A large number of important works are in progress and a five-year drainage pro- 
gramme for the relief of waterlogging, to cost Rs. 40 lakhs has beon launched, A 
number of schemes under the five-year programme were advanced during the year. 
Actual construction was started on the Budhi Nallah on tho Upper Jhelum canal, 
Akalgarh Saidnagar Drains on the Lower Chenab canal and the Lower Raniwah 
Drain on the Lower Jhelum canal. The total expenditure incurred on various anti- 
waterlogging measures during the year under review amounted to Rs. 8,51,949. 

The Thai, Bhakra and Havell Projects remained under consideration. 

Burma. 

An estimate for the proposed left bank canal, to take off above the projected new 
Daing Weir on the Panlaung river was under preparation. 

^ An estimate amounting to Rs. 1,30,000 was prepared for providing a masonry weir 
with link canals to replace the dangerous Letpanchibaw village bound on the Chaug- 
magyi chaung, but owing to strong objections from the local cultivators sanction to 
the work has been held in abeyance. 

North-West Frontier Peovinob 

(1) A scheme or lift irrigation of the area near Risalpur was under investigation. 

(2) A scheme for the control of the Tank Zam and the Gumal river has been 
investigated but is not likely to be executed immediately. 

It is impossible to give an ade<]^uate pioture of the oonstant and ever-inoreasin 

activities of irrigation engineers in India in a few pages with a number of tabular 
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statements in conveying briefly the vastness and Invaluable nature of this work 
in India. 

The Central Board of Irrigation 

H. £. the Viceroy’s Speech 

His Excellency the Viceroy, opening the annual meeting of the Central Board of 
Irrigation, at New Delhi on the Slst. October 1936 said : 

Gentlemen, It gives me great pleasure to be able to open the proceedings of the 
seventh annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation and I thank you for having 
invited me to do so. ® 

India is predominantly an agricultural country and agriculture, her chief industry, 
is dependent to an essential degree on irrigation, we are all of us proud to think 
that India should possess au irrigation system which is the most important in the 
world today and I would like to take this opportunity to pay my tribute to the long 
line of distinguished irrigation engineers to whose labours that system is due and 
who can claim to have contributed in the most material degree to laving the founda- 
tion of India’s prosperity. 

You gentlemen, the successors today of those great men who have rendered such 
signal service in the past, carry on their work and I am well aware of the degree to 
which it is your good fortune to be able to add to the material prosperity of this 
country, to remedy the defects which knowledge and experience have brought to light 
and to assist in spreading still further the benefits of irrigation to the Indian agricul- 
turist and to India as a whole. The debt of India to you and to your predecessors 
is a heavy one. The general appreciation of the importance of that debt can 
not but be at once a source of legitimate satisfaction to you and an incentive second 
to none to the continued and active pursuit of your arduous labour. 

The sums which have been spent by Government on irrigation in this country are 
vast. The total amount so far expended on irrigation works approximates to 159 
orores of rupees but vast as may be that sum it would be foolish to allow the mere 
magoitude of the figure of expenditure to absorb attention. For the area served by 
the works on which that sum has been spent over a period of 80 years, raises crops 
annually to the value of 100 orores of rupees and taking into account the value of 
those crops every 18 months sees the repayment of the capital expenditure. I am 
glad to have the opportunity to pay this public tribute to the fact that the construc- 
tion and maintenance of this vast irrigation system has been made possible by the 
services of the highly trained and skilled army of engineers whom you represent here 
today. 

Of the problems of vital importance to India today not the least important is that 
of the food for her rapidly increasing population. Tiie present rate of increase oi 
that population is a fact of profound significance and it is in my view one of the 
issues which is likely to prove to be of the greatest importance to the future Govern- 
ments of this country. 

In a recent report the public health commissioner with the Government of India 
states that the population is expected to increase to 400 millions in 1941 and that it 
is increasing at the rate of about four millions per year. His report states further 
that only about three-fourths of an acre per head of population in British India is 
under cultivation for food purposes. These facts are staggering and you will agree 
with me that they must give matter for serious thought to all thinking men and 
women in India. The investigations which are being carried on by the department 
concerned with agricultural research will doubtless result in increased productivity of 
the laud but if our food resources are to keep pace with the increase in population, 
means must be found of bringing large tracts of country still unproductive under 
fruitful cultivation and there is no way in which this can so effectively be done as 
by extending facilities for irrigation. 

A recent development in this country and one of great importance is that of 
hydro-electric generating schemes on irrigation canals by the utilisation of power 
available at canal falls. The advantages of irrigation from the tube wells as compared 
with the ordinary method of irrigation from canals are, as I see it, that an area can 
be developed in accordance with demand, that there is not the large initial outlay 
which may be lying unproductive awaiting development of the country, that the 
capital outlay per cusec of water used for irrigation is less than under weir control 
system and that water is available as and when required, the cultivator paying for 
it on a volumetric basis. I need not emphasise the importance of a development 
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wliicli results in the economic use of water and which is of benefit to Government 
and the cultivator alike. The extraction of water from the subsoil for irrigation is 
not, of course, a new departure. The new departure consists in the fact that it is 
being undertaken by means of electrically operated tube wells on a large scale. 

The largest scheme of this nature and one in which I have taken a close personal 
interest is the Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric scheme in the United Provinces. That 
scheme will command an area of 1,300 sauaro miles of agricultural country and snp- 

« sctric power at cheap rates primarily for irrigation and agricultural purposes. 

a portion of the power generated will be allotted to industries and railways a 
major share will be assigned to tube well irrigation and will provide water for those 
areas which are not within command of gravity canals. Power will in addition be 
available for agricultural purposes and will be at the disposal of the farmer in the 
crushing of sugar caue^ the grinding of wheat, the ginning of cotton, the hulling of 
rice and similar operations. The Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric scheme is the most 
important scheme of tube well irrigation which has hitherto been undertaken but I 
cannot but ask myself whether there may not be other areas in India which would 
lend themselves to development in this manner and I would suggest that the possi- 
bilities of the situation merit closer investigation. I would suggest too that it might 
be well worth while in future irrigation schemes to consider the possibility of hydro- 
electric development from the power available at the falls, particularly in those areas 
which are at some distance from the hill where power is obtainable from natural 
falls and in deciding the grouping of falls on canals and the design of the falls them- 
selves to aim at providing conditions which will admit of an easy development on 
these lines at a later stage should circumstances justify such development. 

I observe from the report of the provincial research officers that considerable 
attention has been paid to the question of subsoil water surveys in irrigated 
areas. This is a matter which is in my view of great importance not only from 
the point of view both of preventing water-logging and deterioration of the soil 
by the accumulation of salts and of future developments of the kind to which 
I have just referred. I feel no doubt too as to the desirability of a further 
advance in our knowledge of the action of subsoil water under certain conditions. 
It would not indeed perhaps be too much to say that it is almost as important if 
not as important to make a survey of subsoil water and to keep that survey up-to- 
date. As it is to make a survey of the surface soil it is clearly necessary from the 
point of view of future development of irrigation under systems of tube-wells to 
know not only the quantity of water which can be extracted from the ground and 
the source of the underground supply but also the chemical analysis of the water itself. 

It is a matter of real satisfaction to me that a recommendation made by the 
Royal Commision on Agriculture in India over whose deliberations I had the honour 
to preside should have played so considerable a part in shaping your organization. 
The recommendation which I have in mind was the recommendation that the Gov- 


ernment of India should constitute a central bureau of irrigation which would establish 
and maintain a comprehensive library of irrigation publications both Indian and 
foreign for the use of irrigation engineers and which would act as a clearing 
house for information needed by provincial officers. I am glad to think that the 
Government of India in the light of their consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments should have decided to improve ou our recommendations and to link the 
bureau with the Central Board of Irrigation, recognizing the latter from a mere 
panel of provincial chief engineers from which technical sub-committees could be 
constituted for examining irrigation projects as necessity arose to an active body 
meeting at regular intervals with a permanent office which also serves as a bureau 
of irrigation information. 

The board and the bureau have done work of the utmost value in the brief six 
years since their establishment in November, 1930. The board has provided several 
sub-committees to investigate important technical problems not the least important 
of which has been the committee on the distribution of the waters of the Indus and 
its tributaries on the successful conclusion of whose labours Sir Frank Noyce congra- 
tulated the chairman and members of the committee at your last annual meeting. 
The recommendations of that committee are still under consideration in consultation 
with the local Governments and the States concerned but I am glad to be able to say 
that there is every hope that a solution of this very complex and thorny question 
will be found along the lines proposed by the committee. 

A further service of the utmost value which the board and bureau provides and 
which will be of still greater importauce under the new constitution is to afford 
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facility for the regular and systematic inter-change of*views between province and 
province which places the experience of any one at the disposal of all. During the 
past year two important sub-committees have met and deliberated, one on the question 
of water-logging in Sind and the other on the Haveli (Punjab) project. Both these 
are projects which are of far-reaching concern to the provinces concerned and I 
am_ sure that the reports submitted by the sub-committees will be of the greatest 
assistance to my Government in dealing with these most important projects. 

The bureau has built up a valuable library of publications at the moment num- 
bering more than 4000. The importance of an authoritative reference library of this 
character and on the scale needs no emphasis from me. The board has too es*iablisJied 
contact with all the important irrigating countries of the world and it includes in 
the range of its association engineering institution, societies, colleges and eminent 
engineers in yery many different countries. I feel confident that as time passes this 
institution will prove itself in an increasingly marked degree a clearing house of 
the first importance for information on irrigation matters, not only in India but in 
all countries where irrigation is of any importance. Nor can i fail to take this 
opportunity to pay a tribute to the value of the work done by your research committee 
in collaboration with the provincial research officers. I have touched briefly on the 
achievements of your service. ^ I have in no way endeavoured to cover the whole 
of the field of your operations but ^ what I have said is I think sufficient to 
show that the organization you have built up must continue to exist subject possibly 
to modifications in certain respects and to play a part of great importance in the 
further development of irrigation. 

Under the new constitution irrigation will be a provincial subject and the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State will no longer bo necessary as at present to the pro- 
jects of provincial Governments which under the existing audit rules have to be 
submitted to the Government of India for his approval but with the harnessing of 
the waters of the great river systems of this country to agriculture the interests of 
neighbouring provinces and States must necessarily become involved in an increasing 
degree and I see little doubt that the closest contact with the central Government 
will in these circumstances continue to be necessary. It was with these considera- 
tions in view that the elaborate provision embodied in sections 130 to 134 of the 
Government of India Act was devised by Parliament with ja view to the harmonious 
and equitable settlements of such disputes as might arise out of interference with 
water supplies and I am satisfied that under the new dispensation the Governor- 
General will continue to require the expert advice and assistance which an organisa- 
tion such as yours can alone afford him. 

I observe that the report prepared by your secretary refers to the inadequate 
publicity which India s achievements in this sphere have received in the past. Inade- 
quate as that publicity may have been it is my strong view that nothing should be 
left undone to remedy ^ any past shortcomings in this respect. I can assure you, 
gentlemen, that there is in all informed circles and in all countries in which irriga- 
tion is a matter of active importance, a deep and full realisation of the importance 
of what has been achieved in this country, but it goes without saying that it is not 
enough that the magnitude of those achievements and their vital importance to the 
welfare of India as a whole and of the agricultural population in particular should 
be appreciated outside India. It is even more important that the people of this 
country should realize more adequately than they may perhaps so far have done, 
how great is the debt of India to her irrigation engineers, how vitally essential irriga- 
tion and agriculture are to the material advancement of India and in how marked a 
degree both working hand in hand can ensure her prosperity in the years to come. 

1 ® ^ ^ one of the questions to be discussed at your meeting is that of the 
establishment of central research station for irrigation. The Royal Commission on 
AgrioultuTe concluded in the light of their investigations that such an institution was 
not desirable and that movinoial research 'was of greater importance but since the 
date of our report much has happened and much further experience has been gained. 

I understand that during the past ten years as the result largely of the use now 
made of models in solving irrigation and river control problems there is now a 
strong deinand for research of an all-India nature. I attach great Importance to this 
work which, if successful, should .make a most material contribution towards the 
solution of a set of problems important in many areas and in some of pressing urgen- 
cy and significance. The finance of such an lustitution is a matter which calls for 
the consideration of all likely to derive benefit from its 'operation but I am not 
perhaps transgressing any proper boundaries if I say that its imporcauce to the 
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future provincial Oovorumonts is so great that it is my oaniost trust that they 
since the matter is primarily one of concern to undividual provinces in their varying 
circumstances, will bo prepared to sharo in supporting a central research station of 
the nature m'oposcd. They can rely ou the fullest and most whole-hearted oo-opera- 
tion of the Government of India in the work of a such a station and 1 can assure 
you of my owu close personal interest in its operations. 

Your agenda is a heavy one and I do not wish to detain you longer. I thank you 
again for having invited me to address you to-day and I trust sincoroly that the 
deliberations upon which you are about to embark may bo fruitful of beneht to you, 
to the groat cause of the organisation and development of Irrigation liu India and so 
to the agriculturist and to the province to which ho belongs. Let us mover forget that 
the great and imposing works for which your predecessors and you arc responsible, 
the mighty barrage and the majestic canal full charged with it's life-giving contents 
that these are all without moaning or purpose iiuless aud until they contribute to 
deliver to the held of the cultivator that .humblo rill of water upon which his 
hopes and his livelihood depend. 


Live Stock in India 


Fourth Census Report 

A press note dated Simla, 2nd. October 1936, issued by the Eduoation, Health aud 
Lands department, Government of India, says : — 

The report on the fourth census of livestock in India, wliich has just been pub- 
lished, shows that there wore in British India excluding Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, 
113 million heads of bovine cattle made up roughly of about 84 million heads of oxen 
and 29 million heads of buffaloes. The total figure for this census is over 5 millions 
or about 5 per cent, higher than that recorded at the preceding census. 

Oxen accounted for an increase of 2.7 millions and buffaloes for an inoroaso of 2.5 
millions. In the case of oxen, there was an increase of a IHtlo over 3 millions in 
young stock, but bulls and bullocks showed a decrease of a about half a million, tho 
reduction occurring mainly iu Madras, 

Cows recorded a decrease of over a lakh, the decline occurring mainly in tho Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar. 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased in number, tho former by nearly a quarter 
of a million and the latter by little over half a million, tho variations occurring main- 
ly iu the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Sheep deolincd in number by over half a million, the notable decreases being in 
Madras, tho United Provinces, tho Central Provinces and Berar. 

Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an increase of over one million, as compared 
with the previous census, the noticeable inci oases being in tho United Provinces and 
tho Punjab. 

There wore no approciablc variations in tho total number of horses and ponios, but 
donkeys increased by about a lakh. Mules numbered 65,000 and camels a little over 
half a million. 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 5 millions, respectively, showing a 
slight increase (mainly in the United Provinces) as compared with tho previous census 
figures. 

The total number of sugarcane crushers (woikcd by power and bullocks), oil 
engines with pumps for irrigation purposes, electric pumps for tube wells 
and tractors as reported in the present census were 457,000, 10,000 and 7,000 
respectively. 

A considerably larger number of Indian States participated in the present census 
than in the previous one, and this gradual increase in the area covered renders im- 
possible any comparison with the totals recorded at the previous census. The figures 
of the present census relate to about 66 per cent, of the total area of Indian States 
as compared with 50 per cent, covered by the preceding census. Information, there- 
fore, is still incomplete so far as the Indian States are concerned. The present cen- 
sus gives a return for tho Indian States of nearly 54 and half million for bovine cattle, 
consisting of nearly 42 million oxen and 12 and half million buffaloes. iS.million for shea 
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a little over 15 ani half million for goats, nearly three quarters of a million for horses 
and ponies, nearly 13,500 for mules, over half a million for donkeys, and nearly half a 
million for camels. Ploughs found in the Indian States number nearly 6 and half million, 
carts'^a little over 2 million, vsugarcane crushers (worked by power and bullocks) nearly 
half a million, oil engines with pumps for irrigation purposes nearly 3,000, electric 
pumps for tube wells nearly 1,200, and tractors also 1,300. 

Live-Stock in Fokeion Uountrieb 

It is Interesting to note here, for purposes of comparison, the figures for livestock 
wealth in some of the more important of the foreign countries as recorded in tho 
latest census, which in Groat Britain, Australia, New Zealand and Argentine took place 
in 1934, and in the rost in 1935. Tlio figures arc as follows, and are given in the 
nearest millions. ^ 



Cattle 

Shoop 

norsoa 

Great Britain and Northorn Ireland 

(Oxen^. 

25 

1 

France 

15i 

9i 

3 

Netherlands 


7 

3 

Germany 

10 

4 

(oxcliisi 

3i 

vo of army horsos). 

Unites States of America 

COi 

50 

13 

Canada 

g 

3^ 


Australia 

14 

113 

3 

Now Zealand 


29 

3 

Argentine 

31 

39i 

Not available. 


Tho next preceding oonsus ol livestock in these countries took placq in 1930, and 
comparison with the returns at that census shows that all these countries with the 
exception of Canada and Argentine, whore there have boon decreases by 1.3 per cent 
and 42 per cent, respectively, record an increase in their cattle wealth. The most 
notable increase has been in the Case of Australia, namely by 19.9 per cont. Now 
Zealand comes next with l4.1 per cent., Groat Britain and Northern Ireland follow 
with 12.7 per cent, and Notliorlands with 11.5 per cont. The inoroases in the case of 
Prance, Germany and U.S.A, have been 1.3, 3.4 and 1.6 per cont. respectively, For 
shoep, too, Groat Britain, Netherlands, Germany and Australia record au iuoroaso by 
1.1, 40.2, 13.0, and 2.2 per cont. respectively. In tho other countries named thoro 
have been decreases. For horses, all tlie.so countries show a docline, tho greatest 
decline being in the case of the United Sates of America, by 13.6 per centj Canada 
coming next with 11 per coni, and Great Britain and Northern Ireland a third with 
7.1 per cent It appears that Denmark, Eoumania, and Norway aro the only countrios 
which record an increase iu the number of their horses by 2.4, 12.4 and 3.3 per cent, 
resp^Bctively. 

The idea of tsking a livestock census in India dates back to 1916, when the 
Government of India, after consulting local OovernmentB and Administrations decided 
that a census of cattle should be taken throughout British India between December 
1919 and April 1920, and that this census should be repeated quinqueunially thereafter. 
The Indian States were also invited to hold similar census simultaneously with the 
British provinces. The first all-India census was accordingly held generally in tho 
cold weather of 1919-20, and the second during the same period of 1924-25, It was 
felt that the period of enumeration at these censuses, namely from December to 
April was too wide and that the value of the results obtained was possibly vitiated 
to siome extent by the inter-provincial movements of cattle. The desirability of 
holding the census simultaneously throughout India was also stressed by the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture. The third census was therefore held generally in January 
1933. The forth census, which is the latest and the figures of which have been 
g iveu above, was, with some important exceptions, held in January 1935, but two 
provinces, namely Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, were not able to participate at all 
in tins census, mainly owing to financial reasons, The results set .forth aro thoreforo, 
to some extent incomplete, 

A revised classification of livestock was adopted for the census with a view _ to 
obtain more complete informatian than was available under the previous classification 
and to avoid lack of uniformity in the enumeration of the different kinds of livestcck. 
Provision was also made in the revised classification for additional Information 
relatingj to agricultural implements and machinery, such as iron ploughs, oil enginoa 
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for irrigation purposes, electric pumps for tube wells, tractors and sugarance crusher. 
The collection of this information was, however, left optional. Burma among the 
British India provinces found itself unable to adopt a revised classification of live- 
stock ; there was also slight departure from the standard classification in the case 
of the United Provinces. The revised classification was followed as far as possible 
by most of the Indian States, but some found it necessary to adhere to the old 
classification, 


Co-operative Movement in India 

Statistical Statement of ProgreBs 

Details of India’s progress in co-operation during the 28 years from 190C-7 onwards 
are |ivea in the 17th of the series of publications entitled ‘Statistical Statements 
relating to the Co-operative Movement in India’ issued from tho Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in December 1936. 

The average number of co-operative societies for A.ll-India for the four years from 
1906-7 to 1909-10 was 1926. Tnis number in 1934-35, figures for which are the 
latest available, stood at 106,011. The average for the four yoais from 1906-7 
to 1909-10 for Central Societies, (including Provincial and Cientral Banks, and 
Banking Unions) and Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (Including Re-insuro 
Societies) was 17; In 19o4-35, the Central Societies alone returned a figure of 626, 
and the Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions 789. The corresponding figure for 
Agricultural Societies (including Cattle Insurance iSocieties) was 93.160, against the 
average of 1,713 for the four years from 1906-7 onwards, and during these 28 years 
Non-Agnoultural Societies, (including other Insurance Societies) have risen from 
196 to 11,436. 

The total number of members of primary societies during this period has 
similarly gone up from 161,910 to 4,409,637, and the working capital from Rs. 68,12, 
OOO to Rs. 96,88,52,000. 

In other words, during a period of 28 years from 1906-7 onwards number of 
co-operative societies in India has roughly increased 55 times, membership 27 times 
and working capital 142 times. 

Coming to tne^ position of the cooperative movement as it was in 1934-35, com- 
parative figures give some very interesting information. In the total number of 
societies in British India, Bengal leads with 23,^6, the Punjab is second with 21, 
883 and Madras third with 13,419. The number of societies per 1000,000 inhabitants 
for these provinces is however, 45.5, 88,2 and 27.6 respectively. Considered from this 
latter- point of view, in British India Coorg comes easily the first with 128.0. Ajmer- 
Merwara a close second with 122.2 and the Punjab a bad third with 88.2, Among 
the Indian States Gwalior has the largest number of societies, namely 4,301. Kash- 
mir comes next with 2,949, and Hyderabad third with 2,809. The corresponding 
number of societies per 100,000 inhabitants, or rather, put brielly, the density 
figures for these States were 116.2, 77.6 and 18.4 respectively. From the density 

S oint of view, Bhopal is first with 137 9, Gwalior second with 116.2, and Kashmir 
lird with 77.6. For the whole of India, the density figure is 33,0. 

The membership figures are equally interesting. Madras has 875,901 members, 
which is the largest in British India. The second largest figure comes from Bengal, 

which has 783,698 and the third from the Punjab namely 735,887 but the 

number of members per 1,000 inhabitants in these Provinces is 18,0,15.2 and 29.7 

respectively. Considered fpm this latter point of view, namely the extent of the 

permeation of the cooperative idea, the figure for the Punjab, though the highest 
amongst these three Provinces is, however, the third in the whole of British 
India, the first being Coorg, with 80.8 and the second Ajmer-Merwara, with 50.2. 

There has been some progress in the number of Agricultural and Non-Agricnl- 
tural primary societies too. The number of such societies increased during the 
year from 92,226 Agricultural, and 11,118, Nou-Agrioultural, to 92,920 Agricul- 
tural and 11, 428 Non- Agricultural societies respectively. These numbers Include 
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Insurance societies in both oases. The total momborship and worlclnff c«u>ital at 
the close of 1934-35 for Agricultural sociotios woro 3,003, 152 and lis, 84,82,00,000 
respectively, and for Non-Agriciiltiiral societies 1,387,753 and Rs. 81,63,00,000 tho 
total number of members for two together being 4,305,905, and tho working capital Rs. 
55,85,00,000 respectively. 

The statements from which those details have been taken have boon compUed* 
with certain modifications, on tho linos rocommondoil by tho Committoo on Coopera- 
tion in India in 1915. Tho publication gives a dotailod record of tho main slatktios 
relating to cooporativo societies in tho various Provinces of Dritisli India (with tho 
exception of Baluchistan, whore tho cooporativo movomont has as yot made little 
progross, and in tho Indian States of Mysore, lUroda, JIvilerabail, lihopal, Gwalior^ 
Indoro, Kashmir, Travancoro and Cochin for tho year 1934-35. 


Aviation in India 1 935-36 


Working of Mail Sorvicet 


‘‘India’s futaro In tho development of civil aviation isj intimately connootod with 
tho groat expansion of air transport which is now unfolding itself within tho British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It is important, therefore, to realise that in point of 
mileage tho air routes of the Empire countries as a wholo have recently taken a 
leading place amongst the Empires and States of tho world,” says tho annual report 
of tho Director of Civil Aviation for 1935-36. 

The figures showing the progress of the World’s air routes in tho few years sinco 
rogdlar transport bogan illustrato tho magnitude and importance of tho efforts that 
have boon made, and are being continued with i ncreasing ouergy, to secure tho 
benefits of rapid air communication ami tho advantages of being early in tho field. 

Regular air routes wore first establishod in 1919. Ton years later, when tho 
England-India service was inaugurated, tho air routes in regular operation through- 
out tbe world measured 185,800 and 53,370,000 milos woro ilown on tlieso routes. 
At the present time more than 225,000 milos of air routos havo boon established on 
a regular basis and are being flown in many cases with greatly incroasod fremxonoy 
and with much larger and faster typos of aircraft. Tho mileage down annualfy now 
exceeds 100,000,000 miles. 

The following table indioatos the development of air routos by tho leading nations 
during the past three yeaas 


Milea-ob oe Reoulab Air Routes 


Great Britain 

1933 11,670 

1934 13,750 

1935 19,739 


India 

5,180 

5,830 

6,395 


British Common- 
wealth of Nations, 


32,670 

41,390 

53,291 



United States of 

France 


America 


1933 

47,687 

21,450 

1934 

50,800 

21,290 

1935 

58,461 

24,451 


Germany 

17,228 

23,440 

22,291 


The traffic figures show that this foresight is not misplaced, and that evor-inoreas- 
ing use is being made of tho air highways. The growth of British air traffic, in 
particular, offers a remarkable example of air transport development in a country 
where a conservative policy has been pursued as regards subsidies and where the 
conditions are unfavourable for the advantages of flying to be displayed. 

^ Below ai*e given the traffic figures extracted from Appondioes 7-11 for India’s 
internal feeder services, and while there has been expansion of air mails on these 
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routes it can be said with truth that the benefits of air transport in India remain 
yet to be appreciated by the travelling public. 

Indian Regudab Air Tervicbb 

Miles flown Passengers Carried Airmails 

tons. 

1933 153,680 155 10.5 

1934 345,771 757 21.3 

1935 553,754 553 43.4 

In the Report of 1934-35 mention was made of a scheme for tlio reorganisa- 
tion of the Empire air mail sorvioos. So far as India is concerned, the scheme 
involves 

“'(a) an increase in the number of services on the trans-India route from two to 
five weekly in each direction ; 

(b) a ^speeding up” of schedules so that the journey between Croydon and 
Karachi will be completod in about % and a half days ; 

(o) the carriage of all first class Empire mail (letters and postcards) by air.” 

If these changes are introduced, and it is found possible for India to reap the 
full benefit of them as a partner in the scheme, the ollect upon Civil Aviation in 
India will be of the first importance. The postal and financial details have, howovor, 
required prolonged examination and in the present Report it is impossible to make 
any further announcement on tlie subject. 

Important and far-reaching changes have been made in the plans and estimates 
drawn up in 1934-35 for capital works. The broaching of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme showed that by 1937-38 air mail services would be much more frequent and 
would be operating regularly by night as well as by day. It therefore became 
necessary to consider the intensive development of tho existing trans-India route and 
its two feeder routes,— Karachi-Borabay-Madras-Colombo and Karachi-Lahoro. ^ 

During the six years from 1927-38 to 1933-34, only rudimentary facilitios were 
provided on the trans-India route for day flying, and practically nothing was done 
towards the organisation of feeder routes. 

An expenditure of Rs. 92,57,000 was sanctioned In 1934 for tho genoral develop- 
ment of air routes in India over a number of years. Individual items have been 
carefully investigated as a result of which a revised programme has been drawn up 
and is now In course of execution. Concentrating on first essentials tho works to be 
Immediately sanctioned aro those which are necessary to ensure safe operation on the 
trans-India route and the two feeder routes and to provide for regular night flying 
on the Karaohi-Calcutta section. The intensification of the traffic which is now ex- 
pected on these routes will demand certain further improvements which have been 
allowed for in the programme and will involve a total expenditure of Rs. 1,10,12,625 
(£825,940). The report contains a summary of the numerous new works involved in 
this programme. i 

This scheme of organisation, when fully completed, will provide a standard of 
efficiency on the three principal air routes sufficient to ensure that air mail services 
can be operated with safety and reliability by day and by night, and will thus bring 
India into line with other countries similarly equipped. 

These improvements in the ground organisation involve a considerable expansion 
of staff, aerodrome, aircraft inspootion, wireless and meterology. The report shows 
that recruitment has and is taking place so that the personnel may be trained in 
their duties to meet the expanded requirements. 

‘‘It must not be supposed, however” the report adds, “that the capital works pro- 
gramme is final, for progress in civil avitation is rapid and continuous, and world 
operating practice is ceaselessly developing and improving.” 

Accidents 

Dealing with accidents the leport^ points out that during 1935 the total hours of 
flying by aircraft of Indian Registration was 27,325 compared with 18,413 hours the 
previous year. Notifiable accidents came to 22 as against 26 in 1934. Though the 
number of accidents was smaller, the consequences were much more serious, for lo 
persons lost their liv6s as against 4 the previous year. . ^ . 

Particular care Is taken to discover whether mechanical failure^ contributes m any 
way to accident, and where such failure is found or suspected, immediate action is 
taken to avoid its recurronce, 
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Romarkablo iiioroasisa in tlxa carrying of mails and passongors acrOvSS India aro 
shown, but liguros for individual ontorprisos suggost that the valuo^ of aviation to 
busiuessmoa is by no moans as approciatod yot as it is in otUor couutrius. 

CoMllERCUIi FlYINO 

Soction 1 of tho report doals witli Commeroial flying. No cliangcs liavo falcon 
place during the year under review in the constitution of tlio five operating com- 
])anios engaged in regular air transport in India. The companies and tho services 
they operate aro as follows 

Indian Airways Ltd. (Trana-Contiuoatal Karachi-Singaporo oporatoil jointly witli 
Imperial Airways, Ltd.) 

Tata Sons Ltd: Karaohi-Bombay-Madras, Bomhay-Caimanoro-Trivandrum. 

Indian National Airways Ltd : Karachi- Lahore. 

Himalayan Airways Lid : Ilardwar-Ouuchar. 

Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways : Rungoon-ACandalay, Rangoon-Ycnau-gyaung, 

Imperial Airways, Ltd., the Dutch K. L, M., and Air Franco have continued to 
coperato air services across India. 

Tho miloage of air routes in India for 1035 totals 0,395 compared wdth 5,830 in 
1931 The total for the ‘British Empire is now 53,391 an increase of 11,001 miles 
over 1934. 

TJio llguros for mails and passougors to and from India show a striking imfirove- 
ment, Imperial Airways carrying 83.2 tons of mail and 983 passeugerH, compared 
with 59.2 tons of mail and COG jiaHseiigcrs the year before. 

In this connection it is of intorest to record that Imperial Airwaya Ltd., ostimate 
that 10,500,000 letters (about 215 tons) were despatched by air from Oroat Britain 
during 1935 as eomparod with about (3,000,000 letters (1^2 tons) in 1934: and about 
4,000,000 (85 tons) in 1933. 

During 1035, 104 services were operated from London to Karachi, of which 87 
arrived punctually and 17 were late. The delays arose through causoH to a large 
extent outside Imjiorial Airways control. On repeated occasions the train cennootion 
between l*aris and Brindisi was late and this was responsible for a day's delay on 
nine sorvioes. During the period from March 5 to lb, 1935, when there were civil 
distiirbaucos in Oroeeo, tho service between Brindisi and Alexandria ran via Tobruk, 
Benghasi and Malta and delay was unavoidable. 

The year 1935 corameuood with tho duplication of the Trans-India sorvioo operated 
jointly by Imperial Airways, Ltd., from Karachi to Culeiitta, and the maintenance of 
weekly service from OalcuLta to 8ingapore. From October, 1, 1035 the service tlien 
terminating at Calcutta was also o.Ktendod to Bingaporo, so preparing the way for 
the duplication of the entire service from England to Australia which was comploted 
in tlie following May. 

43.7 tons of mail wero carried in tho oast-ward direction and 42.5 tons In tho 
wost-wardjdirootion, giving a total of 86,2 tons for tho year as against 37.7 tons in 1934, 

Mail trafflo on the trans-India service increased at an oven more satisfactory rate 
than that on tho IiiEgland-India service, tno percentage increase for tho year reaching 
128.5 per cent as compared with 39 per cent on the Croydon- Karachi section, 

Bassongcr tralBio on tho trans-India route has also shown improvement. Tho 
volume of this trafEc is expressed in passeugor-ton-miles, since individual passengers 
may fly over only one stage or over tlio entire distance from Karachi to fcJingapore. 
This table illustrates tho increase 


1933 

1934 

1935 


Passengers ton miles 

n 11 

n n 


12,311 

78,3754 

117,180.2 


Tho number of registered private-owned aircraft in India, however, on December 
31, 1935, was only 43, as against 42 the previous year. Of those, 14 were the pro- 
perty of ruling Princes and Rajas and 16 of other Indian gentlemen, all except six 
being of British design and manufacture. 

One or two examples are given of the way private aeroplanes are used in India. 
A man of 65 years of age uses his aeroplane lor the inspection of sugarcane and 
other crops throughout his estates. A Forest Service official made a complete duty 
tour round the whole of India, saving literally weeks of travel by trains, the cost 
comparing favourably with that for a medium powered motor oar, 

A summary is given of the activities of air services within India. For example, 
essrs. Tata and Sons Ltd. on October 15, 1935, completed their third year of 
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ooeratlns tliG ■sGivios-KaraoM-Bombay-Madras. A consideraWo advance Jlias bsen 
mads in the weight of air mails carried. It is estimated tliat no less than 40 per 
ceTof the maill carried on the England-India service are col eoted or distributed 
in South India by this route. During 1935 the mail bads totalled 30.2_tons com- 
nared with 18.5 tons in 1934 and 10.5 tons m 1933. Passenger and freight traffic 
Slso increased substantially. The total mileage Oown during the year was 287,610, an 
increase of 100 per cent over 1934— resulting from the doubling of the freMBncy in 
Janmy, 1935- Tor successive year the route was flown without any 

accident involving injury to passengers or crew. , , , , , . v «. 

On October 29 of last yea?, there began an experimental weekly service between 
Bombay and Trivandrum. This service connects with the Bombay-Karaohi-Madras 
roate and shows a saving of 20 hours on the journey from Bombay to Goa, 43 and 
hsdf hours to Cannanore and 46 hours to Trivandrum. The service was suspended 
tMs year in April, but provided further support is forthcoming it is hoped to resume 

after the monsoon season. . . -i i x i n. i 

Indian National Airways, Ltd., had a disappointing year, having to close their 
legufar services operated from Calcutta halfway through iSsb, while early this year 
a lorther reduction of their Calcutta charter organisation had to be made. The company 
commenced to carry mails on the Karachi-Lahore route under Government contract 
in December 1934 and were immediately faced with the duplmation of their service 
In January 1935 to conform with the main service. The Companies costs wore 
thereby considerably increased, while the mail loads earned m 1935, their first year 
of Spiatlon, remained substantially at the same level. As a. result the Cmnpany 
ware oblleeii to approach Government for assistance, and m view of the dovelope- 
Znts toloe expected in 1937 with the Empire Air Mail Scheme, a special grant was 
aereed for 1936-37 to enable the Company to continue this service. ^ 

^ The Himalayan Airways, Ltd., conducted approximately 1 60 flights on their service 
between Hardwar, Agastmuni and Gauohar, which caters for pilgrims and for tourists. 
In addition, joy riding flights wore undertaken. Various enterprises were carried 
through W the Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways, Ltd., which diuing 1935 on roguhr 

air service flew 71,894 miles, carrying 322 passongorcs and 27 lbs. apart from a 

number of charter lights. Valuable air survey work was continued during the year 
by the Indian Air Survey and Transport, Ltd. This Company located the position 
of old copper workings ii a part of>rissa, and completed an irrigation survey 
over an area of 280 sij. miles. Details are also given of other activities of private 

work of the Flying Clubs has remained at substantially the same level as in 
the previous year. A nev7 Flying Club has since becti formed in the Hyderabad 
State but the'Eangocn Flying School, run by Indian National Airways, has now been 
closed down. A revised system of granting subsidy to tho sovon flying clubs in 
British India has been introduced which covers a three-year period and it is_ hoped 
that with the greater security afforded the Clubs will be able to improyo their oeo- 
nomic position. It is noted that tho recent developments in Groat Britain hay^e made 
it difficult to obtain qualified instructors for those clubs, but adjustments have been 
made which should facilitate the training of such men m India. , o i nre 

The flat rate for air mails to India introduced by the British _ General Post Office 
In December, 1934, (abolishing the extra surcharge for carriage by, the Indian 
internal air services) and the reduced rates of combined postage and air siuohargo 
in force in India for letters to England continued unchanged. So far as India is 
cZeerned the present rate of 7 and half annas for tho first half oz and 7 annas for 
each subsequent half oz. does not compare unfavourably with 6d. per half oz., ohargpd 
bv the British Post Office iu respect of letters from tho United Kingdom to ludia. 
Ho further reduction is oontemplatod until tho whole question is reviewed in the 
light of the proposals for tho carriago of all first class mail by air between Empire 
oo^tries under the Empire Air Mail Scheme. About 25 per cent of letters from India 
to Empire countries are now sent by air. 



The Indianisation of Army 

Committee’s Memorandum & Army Chief’s Reply 

Reprodaced below Is a raemoraudum prepared ^ a Committee of Members of 
both Houses of the Central Legislature, and His Exoellenoy the Commander-in 
Chiefs reply to it. 

The memorandum and reply mark the final stage of an examination which had 
its origin in a Resolntion moved in the Oounoll of State on the 16th March 1936 by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kalikkar, The main point at issne was how to improve the quality 
of the candidates for the Indian Academy. During the discussion which ensued, H.E. 
the Commander-in-Ohlef promised to arrange an informal conference at which the 

E oints raised would be farther discussed. After consnltation with the members of the 
legislature, a Committee of Members of both Houses of the Legislature was appointed. 
The members were the Hon’bla Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Da^ OJ.E., the 
Hon’ble Mohamed Hosaain Imam subsequently replaced by the Hon’ble Khan 
Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Choksy, Kt., O.B.B.., the Hon’ble Pandit Prakash Narayan 
Sapru, the Hon’ble Raja Ghazanfar All Khan, the Hon’ble Sir Phlroze Sethna, Kt., 
O.B.E., the Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Kalikkar, Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A., B. Das, Esq., 
M.L.A. and Lt. Col. Sir Henry Gidney, Kt., M.L.A. 

This Committee held its first meeting on the 14th April, Following this, the 
members submitted to His Excellency the memorandum setting forth matters which 
they desired to discuss and on which they required detailed information. This 
information was provided, and a further meeting was held on the 26th September. 
Subsequently the Committee drew up and submitted the memorandum reprodaced 
below, and the final meeting was held on the 4th Ootober. The promises and 
undertakings made by His Excellency in hla reply, which is reproduced after the 
memorandam, are now under examination with a view to seeing how effect can be 
given to them. 

Text of the Memorandum 

At the outset we wish to make It clear that we do not agree with the policy 
which 13 being followed In regard to the Indlanlzatlon of the Army, “We think 
that the process of Indlanlzation can be speeded up and we are definitely of the 
opinion that the present policy should be revlowed and substituted by one which 
would ludiaulse Cfldoer ranks within a reasonable time. Onr memorandum, however, 
is based on tho assumption that Government are not prepared to review that policy 
In the immediate future. We have been told that It Is not within our province in 
this Conference to suggest any reversal or modification of the present policy. Wa 
are therfore, contenting ourselves by making suggestions which in onr opinion, 
would improve the quality of candidates for tho open competitive examination for 
admission to tho inefian Military Academy. 

The first question on which we desire to express our views is in regard to tho 
clause in the Indenture which parents or guardians of prospective officers have to 
execute under which they have to guarantee under certain eventualities a refund up 
to a maximum of Rs. 5,000 the cost of training at the Academy. 'We consider that 
the clause is too widely worded. The only conditions under which Government 
should be able to claim a refund should be definite misconduct on the part of the 
Cadet or giving up Army within five years from the dato of his gettlnga commission. 

BonOLARSEDtPS 

The next point on which wo wish to record onr view Is that the scholarships now 
granted by local government to Cadets of the Indian Military Academy should be 
increased both in number and amount. We find that Bengal,- ^the Punjab, Sind, Bihar 
and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam & N. W. P. Pr, are not offering any scholarships. 
Wo see no reason why scholarships should not be offered by these administrations 
also. We therefore recommend that the Government of India should try and prevail 
upon the provinces to afford help in this direotion. In our opinion these scholarships 
should be reserved to those who cannot afford to pay the full cost of education 
at the Academy themselves. 

50 
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We are supplied with certain figures in regard to fees charged at the Indian 
Military Academy. We are given to understand that it would not be possible to 
reduce the fees. In our opinion the cost of Academy to Government of Rs. 6,925 
would be substantially reduced, if Government accepted our recommendation to in- 
crease the number of cadets, we think, therefore, that an effort should be made to 
expand the Academy and tiieroby reduce the cost of education to Government at 
the Academy. 

In any case we are strongly of opinion that the cost to a parent of Rs. 3,850 for 
the whole course at present at the Academy is, having regard to the economy con- 
dition of Indian middle classes, too high. 

On the question of emoluments of Indian Oflioers we are supplied at the last con- 
ference with certain statements showing the budget of an Indian Officer. We are 
given to understand that Indian cadets during the period of twelve months that they 
Join a British Unit are paid Rs. 35 extra per mensem. We think that the extra 
amount should be raised to Rs. 50. 

Relaxation with ’varsities 

The next q[uestion considered by us was in regard to the Prince of Wales College. 
We are thankful to the Army Department for the information that was placed at 
our disposal in regard to this institution. We are struck by the fact that students 
who did not succeed in getting admission into the Indian Military Academy experience 
considerable difficulty in gainiug admission into Universities for further prosecution 
of their studies. We therefore suggest that Government should take this into oonsi- 
deration and treat with the Universities so that a student who has passed the final 
examination of the Royal Military College is admitted into the University. It woitid 
be possible, if this were done, for products of the Prince of Wales’ College to join 
a University straight after completing their course at the College. 

On the question of King George’s Indian Military Schools we would like to say 
that one objection that some of us nave against these Institutions is that they are ml 
situated in the Punjab and that, therefore, boys who come from other provinces 
cannot profit from them. All of us consequently recommend that schools of ithat character 
should be opened up in the other parts of the country also. 

We would strongly urge that there should be an expansion of the activities of 
the tfniversity Training Corps. We think that it might be possible to get over the 
financial difficulty by a substitution of Indian instructors in place of costlier British 
instructors, A Univerity Corps should provide the nucleus of territorial army 
should be reserved for well qualified men oj the University Corps and the territorials. 

Staff Appointments 

We desire to recommend that staff appointments should be given to Indians. The 
Committee note that there are a number of junior British officers who have not 
passed the Staff College examination and who are holding staff appointments. In 
order to make the military profession more attractive we would like to see more 
Indians admitted into the Staff College and given Staff appointments. 

The Committee believe that the Indians generally get commission at the age of 
19 and a half while the Britishers obtain a commission at the age of 18 or 
18 and half. The Indian is further handicapped by the fact that he has to spend 
2 and half years at the Military Academy whereas^ the Britishers has to spend 
only a year and six months at Sandhurst. There is an apprehension that wheii 
the question of commanding regiment comes, an Indian Omoer may have already 
reached the age of compulsory retirement. The Committee, therefore, strongly urge 
that some suitable steps should be taken to remove this disability. 

Those of us who sent the memorandum in July last stand by it except for changes 
made herein* 

(Signed) Phiroze Sethna, Y. Y- Kalikar, N. Choksy, Ramsaran Das, Ghaznafar Ali, 
P. N. Bapru, B, Das, Mangal Singh. 

Commandernn-Chief's Reply 

Gentlemen, I should like to begin by saying how glad I am to meet you all to-day. 
I understand that you had a full discussion with the Secretary and some of my 
officers *, I have read your Memorandum with great interest ; and I am particularly 
impressed, if I may say so, with the studied moderation and reasonableness of your 
recommendations. 
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There are large questions, of policy lying behind the whole subject and I am parti- 
cularly grateful that you have refrained from pressing me on these questions. If 
we must differ with regard to them, we ^ can, I hope, agree to differ in a friendly 
way and I can assure you ^ that I am just as anxious as any of you to make the 
present policy of Indianization a success. It is in this spirit that t have examined 
your detailed recommendations. Ton will realise that I cannot give you a direct and 
final answer on all of them off hand — but I now propose to go through them one by 
^ pause after each item in case any of you may wish to ask a question, 
but I hope you will let me get through the business as quickly as possible. 

Question of indenture. — I am quite prepared to examine the wording of this docu- 
ment and revise it so as to^ make it clear that we do not wish to impose any liability 
on a parent or guardian if it is found that a particular cadet, eituer at the Academy 
or in the earlier years of his service, is unlikely to make a good officer, on account 
of some defect, perhaps, in temperament, but for no real fault of his own. We 
have never enforced the rights that the clause, as at present worded, gives us in 
this respect, and I don’t think we should ever have dona so. But it is just as well 
that parents should know this. On the other hand, I am glad you agree that in 
definite cases of misconduct, or where a young officer leaves uie service of his own 
free will within a few years after recsiving an expensive training from Government 
it is not unreasonable that we should have the legal protection that the Indenture 
gives us. I can assure you that we shall use our powers with discretion. 

Bcholarshigs by Local Governments, — ^I entirely agree with this recommendation 
and will certainly see that your views are brought prominently to the notice of 
Local Governments with our support 

Cost of training at the Indian Military Academy : — I agree that the cost to Govern- 
ment and also perhaps to the parent might be reduced if the number of cadets were 
increased but for reasons^ to which I have already alluded, I am afraid that is a 
question we cannot go into for the moment. Meanwhile, I am quite prepared to 
re-examne the present rates of fees and see whether any redaction is feasible. 
1 cannot hold out auy great hopes, and I am sure you will all realise that even a 
smml reduction from the parents’ point of view must mean considerable extra cost 
to Government, owing to the numbers involved. However, I will have the point 
most carefully examined. 

Allowance during attachment to British units : — Here again I can only promise, at 
the moment, that your proposal will be carefully and sympathetically examined. 

Value of Prince of Wales Royal Indian Military Collogo Diploma : — This is a subject 
about 'yhion I am auaid I^ do not know very much myself, but 1 will certaiuly take 
authorities your suggestion that some greater academic value 
might be attached to the Prince of Wales’ College Diploma. 

University Training Corps ’.—We are oven now engaged in working out a scheme 
activities of the University Training Corps, but I don’t think 
thsrt is what you want or at any rate not all that you want. What you want, I 
understand, is an increase in the actual number of University Training Corps 
contingents m different parts of the country. That, of course, is a big question ; but I 
can assure you that even if I do not think such an expansion would have very 
much effect from the pointy of view of the particular issue that we are now con- 
cerned with, I should positively welcome any measure that would help to produce 
a better class of officer for our present Territorial units and also a Reserve of 
Officers for our Indiaoizing units. I can assure you that the whole of this question 
IS receiving onr active consideration at Army Headquarters. 

Army class at Government College, Lahore : — I cordially agree with your recom- 
mendation that information about the working and methods of the Army Class at 
the Government College, Lahore, should be distributed to other educational institu- 
tions in India and I will oertainly^ see that is done. On the other hand, I am afraid 
I cannot possibly agree that the time has yet come to depart from the recommenda- 
r Skeen Committee and the Indian Military College Committee in the matter 

of direct commissions from the Universities to the Regular Army. That may, or may 
not come in time. We are certainly not ready for it yet. 

Staff appointments I do not think ttiat the number of vacancies at the Staff 
Wlogo is really a matter that Is affecting the quality of candidates for the Indian 
Military Academy. Nor could I agree to increase the number of vacancies, for that 
would produce more Staff College Graduates than wo require. On the other hand 
I recognize that the matter is one that some of yon take a particular interest in, 
and I would refer you to the answers on the subjects that I gave recently in the 
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Oouncil of State. I can Bupplement what I then said by informing you thal 1 am 
determined to treat Indian OfiGLcers in exactly the same way as British Officers in 
the matter of staff appointments. That is onr policy at present and It will continue 
to be the policy, Incidentally 1 may tell you that, just as a few junior British officers 
are from time to time employed in Staff appointments without having passed the 
Staff College examination, so I find from our records we have a number of Indian 
offioere. I tnow of at least four cases in which this has been done, and yon must 
remember that the number of ludiau offiloers of the requisite seniority is still 
small. 

Age limits for retirement It has already been explained that Indian Officers 
passing out from the Indian Military Academy receive an antedate of one year so as 
to place them, as far as possible, on an equality with British Officers passing out 
of Sandhurst, where the oourse of instruction is a year shorter. This gives the two 
sots of officers the greatest possible equality of opportunity at the outset of their 
careers, but I agree that what Is to happen at the end of their careers does con- 
stitute something of a mohlem ■, for some of our officers, especially the Indian Army 

Cadets, may not get a Commission untill they are well over 20 or even later. For- 
tunately, this is not a problem which can be called one of pressing urgency, nor do 

I honestly think it can be said that it has so far deterred a single candidate from 

embarking on a military career. But it is a problem that we already have under 
consideration and I hope we may be able to find a satisfactory and fair solution. 

That, gentlemen, concludes the specific recommendation you have made ^ and let 
mo once again thank yon for having put your case so reasonably. To be quite honest 
I must tell you that, In my own opinion, I don’t think we ought to expect any very 
startling results from the acceptance of those of the recommendations that I have 
been able to accept. They may help, but they are not going to work miracles. As 
I have said before, my own view* is that the process of expanding the field of choice 
and improving the quality of the competition cadetships, must inevitebly be a gradual 
one. It must d^end largely on public opinion ; and you gentlemen, with your 
acknowledged influence, sught to be able to play an important part in helping to 
educate that opinion, and explain to prospective candidates or their parents what a 
military career means and what types of young men are suitable for such a career. 
You have not mentioned it in your Memorandum, but I should like to remind you 
that the offer made in the course of your discussions still remain open. We are 
willing, if yon think it will be useful to prepare a pamphlet giving -information on 
the above points, and give it as wide a circulation as we can afford. 
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Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Dacca— 29th July 1936 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr. A, F, Rahman^ Yice" 
Chancellor at the Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca on the 29th, July 
1936 

Youb Exoellenot and Chancellor, 

On behalf of the University of Dacca> I reo ord at this Convocation our ijro- 
found grief and sense of loss at the demise of His Most Gracious Majesty King 
George V, Emperor of India. The University, at meetings of the staff and students, 
the Court and Executive Council, have expressed its deep sympathy with the Royal 
family. We are assured by Tour Excellency that this has boon convoyed to the appro- 
priate quarter. On this occasion, wo convey again our respectful homage to His 
Majesty King Edward VIII on his accession to the throno of the British Empire. 
We have learnt with dismay and horror of the cowardly attempt that was made on 
the life of His Majesty and we request Tour Excellency to convey our deep abhor- 
rence of an act that has evoked indignation from every part of the Empire and our 
profound thankfulness on the providential escape of Ills Majesty, 

Your Excellency, it is my privilege to welcome you again to preside ovor the 
annual Convocation of the University and to offer grateful thanks to you for your 
unfailing sympathy with our aspirations. Your Excellency’s administration has boon 
marked by firmness in combating the forces of disintegration and by vision in laying 
the foundations of the economic prosperity of this province. Those efforts have 
resulted in a re-oriontation of our public life and in practically every sphere there is 
an earnest attempt at reconstruction. This University very deeply appreciates Your 
Excellency’s untiring efforts for educational reform, and the stops that have been 
taken as a beginning to solve the acute problem of educated unemployment and also 
to wean away intelligent youths from the sterile track of imagined sorvico to the 
country. These are inestimablo services to Bengal and the University lias conferred 
on you the highest honour in its gift and by conferring this honour it honours itself. 
By allowing your name to bo added to the roll of its honorary graduates, you have 
added distinction to the University. The recent announcement, which is really a 
unique tribute to Your Excellency, regarding the extension of Your Excolloncy’s 
term of office has been received with genuine pleasure by all soctions of Iho poonlo 
of Bengal. We are indeed happy that for some time after tho inauguration of the 
next constitution,!! Bengal will have the advantage of Your Excellency’s ^^reat abilities 
and experience to guide her in the path of ordered progress and prosperity. 

We have to-day conferred honorary dogreos on Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Sir 
Abdur Rahim, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy» Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, Sir Muhammad Iq^bal and Mr. Sarat Chandra Chatterjoo, Theso names are 
honoured throughout India ; they occupy an assured position in the republic 
of intellect and to tho educated youth they are a source of inspiration* For thoir 
great services to their country, the University honour them. 

It has been the practice on an occasion like this to mention somo of tho more 
important changes in the teaching staff of the University, but before doing so 1 
should like to offer the congratulations of the University to its Treasurer, Mr, Sahab- 
uddin, on his being called upon to fill temporarily the exalted oifioo of an Exocutivo 
Councillor. It is a matter of sincere gratiuoation to tho University tliat it furnishos 
so many members of the Bengal Cabinet. During Mr. Shahabuddin’s absence from 
Dacca Eai Sasanka Comar Ghose Bahadur, o. i. e., acted as Treasurer, and I take 
this opportunity of conveying the thanks of the University to him for tho ability and 
energy with which he discharged his duties in the midst of his many preoccupations. 
We welcome Mr. Shahabuddin as Treasurer again. 

The term of office of Dr, J. W, Fuck, Professor in tho Department of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, came to an end in December 10S5 and he loft to take up an 
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appointment in Germany. In his place a distinguished student and teacher of this 
University Dr. Syed Moazzem Hossian, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), till recently a Reader 
in the same Department, has been appointed Professor and steps are being taken to 
fill up the Readership vacted by Dr. Hossain. Dr. Fuck served the University for 5 
years loyally and with ability and on this occasion I would like to record the appre- 
ciation of the University for tne distinguished services that he has rendered. Mrs. 
Fuck also is entitled to our gratitude because throughout her stay here, she gave 
lessons in German to students and teachers without any remuneration and her un- 
failing interest and assistance have been of great value to those who attended her 
classes. 

Mr. S. R. Rallan, Lecturer in the Department of Commerce, has resigned his 
appointment in order to accept services elsewhere and Mr. B. B. Sen has been 
appointed in his place. 

Dr. Krishnan resigned his office on his appointment as Mohendralal Sircar 

Research Professor at the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science, Calcutta, 
and in his place Dr. Kedareswar Banerjee has been appointed as a Reader In Physics. 

Mr. Momtazuddin Ahmed, Lecturer in Philosopy, and Mr. Serajul Huq, Lecturer 
in Arabic and Islamic Studies left for England last year on study leave. 

Both have joined the University of London and are preparing for Doctorate degrees. 
A former student of this University and a Lytton scholar has been appointed in placa 
of Mr. Momtazuddin Ahmed. This year Mr. P. 0, Chakravarti of the Department of 
History is proceeding to England on study leave. 

It was stated in 1934 that the University would be prepared to take whatever 
steps are possible for ensuring that the guidance and supervision provided for 
women students of the University are as satisfactory as possible and it was there- 
fore resolved that whenever possible an attempt should be made to obtain the ser- 
vices of one or more suitable women teachers. In pursuance of this policy and in 
view of the increase in the number of women students, a distinguished student of 
this University, Miss Earunakana Gupta, has been appointed a Lecturer in History 

iu the chain of arrangements on account of the study leave of a teacher of that 

Department, 

1 should also mention that Dr. Parimal Roy, Lecturer in the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Politics, has been appointed Principal of the Government Commercial 
Institute at Calcutta. 

Though the Economic depression still continues, the number of admissions last 
session to the University was fairly satisfactory. The number on the 31st March 
1936. was 1,021, including 46 women students. This is slightly higher than the 
number of the previous session. In the faculties of Arts and Science there has been 
a steady increase of students ; in the Faculty of Law there has been a fall. The 
number of Honours and Post-graduate students has been well maintained \ in fact it 
is higher and the number of advanced students of all types is eq^ual to the number 
of previous sessions. It is yet early to speak about the admissions this year ■, in 
view of the economic depression in the country, no large increase in numbers is 
anticipated. 

The high academic standard of the University has been ably maintained. The 
qnali^ and volume of research work will be evident from the Annual Report of 
tne University and members of the stafE and students have obtained high distinctions. 
Professor J. N. Das Gupta, Dean of the Faculty of Law, has been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Law by the University of Calcutta, and two students — Paresh 
Chandra Dutt and Pulin Behari Sarkar have been awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Bcience by this University. The percentage of success of students in the various 
examinations has also been well maintained and the academic societies ^ of ^e 
University have shown commendable activity by frequent meeting and the discussion 
of papers that have attracted considerable public attention.^ Tours of educational 
interest for advanced students of politics, Commerce and Physios were organised and 
such facilities were greatly appreciated. , 

The nineteenth Session of the All-India Economic Conference under _ the pesi- 
dentship of Mr. Monjhar Lai met at Dacca this year under the auspices of the 
University. The Hon’ble Minister for Education opened the Conference and took an 
active part in its deliberations. Every arrangement was made for the accommodation 
and comfort of the many delegates who arrived from all parts of India. Onr 
to the public of Dacca for funds to meet the expenses of the Conference met with 
a gratifying response and I take this opportunity of thanking all those who contri- 
buted so handsomely. 
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One special feature of the TJuiversity is its residential organisation that aims at 
Ihe promotion of sound ttaditions of corporate life among students and I am happy 
to record that the Halls under able and sympathetic guidance have continued to 
make steady progress In that direction, The annual gatherings of past and present 
students have evoked very great enthusiasm and it has been particularly gratifying 
to note the feelings of loyalty and affection among old students for the Institution 
that has given them of their best. 

The work of the University was carried on last session undisturbed by any 
political movements. It should be mentioned here that last session owing to the 
prevalence of small-pox in an epidemic form in the town of Dacca, the University 
on the advice of the Municipality Health Officer and the Civil Surgeon began 
its long vacation from the 1st March, and the B.A. and B.Sc, Honours Examinations 
were postponed till June. 

The financial position of the University is causing us considerable anxiety. We 
convey our thanks to Government for an additional grant of Rs. 10,000 for this 
session, but we have not been encouraged to believe that our application for an 
increased grant will recieve further consideration. We maintain, and this has been 
conveyed to Government— that as a result of the recommendations of Committees 
set up from time to time by the University, all possible economies that could bo 
effected without seriously impalriijig the efiuoiency of the University and frustrating 
the objects for which this institution was created have been made, and that an 
additional grant is required to discharge efficiently our existing obligations. We 
appreciate the financial difficulties of Government at the present moment, but wo 
submit that it is also a responsibility of Government to maintain this Institution at 
a certain level of efficiency. The Government of Bengal Is concerned as vitally as 
are the authorities of the University with the objects for which this Institution was 
created and we appeal to Government to give us fiuanoial assistance to ensure a 
reasonable chance of their fulfilment. 

The University’s application for a grant for opening a Department of Soil Sciences 
is still under the consideration of Government. It was mentioned that here in Dacca 
there are opportunities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at the service of 
agriculture and we foresee great developments in this direction. In our Laboratories 
there has been an output of work of a really high order. Your Exoollenoy was 
pleased to say last year that “the work that is being dono in Agricultural research 
IB a typical example of an activity that may load to benefits of the very highest 
order to Bengal’' and that “this is one of the subjects on which this University 
might most appropriately focus its attention.” We sincerely trust that our applica- 
tion will receive sympathetic consideration this year. We respectfully submit that 
if Government is assured that expenditure now on a project will in futuro Increase 
the material wealth of Bengal, our application Is entitled to special consideration, 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that the plan of the projected History 
of Bengal has now been approved by the University and wo hope that tho first 
batch of contributions from scholars who are collaborating in its preparation will bo 
received by the end of this year. Our appeal for funds for tho necessary exponses 
has not yet received a favourable response : only a small amount lias boon 
received so far but we are persevering in our efforts. I appeal to tho generosity 
of Bengal to help ns with funds so that a work of this magnitude may bo 
completed. We are also applying to Government for a grant and wo trust that 
the Government of Bengal will make a suitable contribution for an authoritative 
History of Bengal, 

Gxudsnxs of ims Univebsity 

To those who have received Degrees and Frizes to-day I offer cordial congratu- 
lations on behalf of the University. I share with you your Joy and 
I pray that this promise of to-day may be amply fulfilled in the future. The dogroos 
of a University are the symbols of your inner qualities and I hope that the teaching 
and training you have received here in the class rooms, playing fields and halls of 
residence have equipped you with qualities to meet every situation in life. Many of 
yon would soon be leaving the University to fight the harder battles of life ; 1 am 
aware of the difficulties but I should like to repeat that on no account should you bo 
disappointed or allow the inner purpose of your life to bo overwholmod by tho bit- 
terness of temporary failui-es, In a sense, you stand on the threshold of a now era. 
As a result of vast changes, there is emerging a higher form of common social life 
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and a new conception of the duties that demand public spirit and personal self- 
sacrifice and greater calls will be made on you to realise your ideals of citizenship. 
It is not enough to have good intentions, fine ideals and noble aims ; it is not enough 
to be honest and just, lou have also to possess the ability to win the confidence 
and goodwill of the people among whom you Ijve and work : and when you know 
how to get on with other people, you have mastered one of the great secrets of life. 
In that sense Politics may be said to be a branch of the art of getting on with other 
people. I mention politics because I feel that every man will have to take an in- 
terest in politics because he has an Interest in the management of the community in 
which he lives. Tou will agree with me that many of the ills from which we suffer 
to-day are due to the absence of understanding and agreement about the end of our 
Politics. "We tend to become wholly occupied with the form of institutions with 
votes, elections, separate representation — and forget the purpose for which Politics 
exist. What la required of you, from educated men, is, t hat the underlying ideas of 
Politics should be stated free from prejudice and outworn terminology and a sufficient 
number of men should arrive at an agreement about the aims. With the possibility 
of agreement our Politics would be raised to a higher level. All the argument is 
about words \ and terms and phrases like “Capital”, “Labour”, “Socialism”, Commu- 
nalism” provide the armaments of political confiiot and keep men apart. The realities 
that underlie them are ignored. The duty of all of us is first of all to put ourselves 
right and then help democracy : that Is help others to use their minds so as to end 
the unconsciousness in which they pass their lives and become fully conscious of 
their natures and powers. It is in this sphere that your education is of value to 
you— the education that develops the latent consciousness in you. It has been rightly 
said “True democracy is not an external Government but aa inward rule.” The de- 
mocracy of the heart has to be developed before we get democracy fulfilled in prac- 
tice. Much of the disorganisation of our time cannot be remedied without suffering 
but if we continue to look at it with loathing and hatred, or fear and pain, are we 
likely to be able to put it right ? We shall need other feelings than those. We shall 
need faith and love and an ideal of the future. Above all we need to get rid of our 
personal interests however Innocent they may be. We have to maintain a consistent 
aim, which is to realise in our own lives the best of which they are capable, to in- 
crease their creativenesa, energy and usefulness and to endeavour to make the good 
life, that is the same quality of life as we desire for ourselves, available to all In- 
ner contacts with others must be cultivated in which no separate interests are re- 
cognised. There may be obstacles to this understanding, but we should help to re- 
move them by remo'sdng obstacles from our own way of thinking. A good society 
must have strong foundations and such foundations can be found only in the inner 
integrity of individuals that compose it. I have said all these things because you 
are the architects of your community and because you will be faced with these pro- 
blems where the right mental attitude is supremely necessary. And your education 
should be regarded in that light, not merely the acquiring of information but of 
technique. An educated person is one who has the right mental habits ; who recog- 
nises that we are what we are not merely by the quality of our thoughts, but by 
our control over them. There is just one other thing that I should mention. One of 
the greatest troubles of the mind is fear and many peopls pass their lives pursued 
by phantoms that make their Jives a misery to them. Fear of ill-he^th, of what 
others think of them, of a thousand other things disturb their happiness. Create a 
mental picture of your ideals, see yourself succeedln^cheerfully facing the day and 
your energy will flow into the channels of success. Whatever you undertake, dedi- 
cate your work to your highest ideals, to your higher selves, and m^e it a symbol 
of your inner life. Joy comes not merely when our work Is what we want it to be, 
but when we make it expressive of our aspirations. Your soul gives significance to 
the simplest and humblest act. I wish you every success in your new duties and 
responsibilities and may Providence guide you. 

Sir Jadunoth Sarkar’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address by Sir Jadunaih Sarkar 

Tour Excellency, Mr, Vice-Chancellor and members of the Dacca University, 
among whom I have the honour to count myself one from to-day.— I greatly appre- 
ciate the privilege you have given me of addressing the present Convocation, and I 
cannot make a better use of it than by impressing on the new graduates what I be- 
lieve ought to be their projper attitude towards this seat of learning, now that they 
are going out of its sheltering arms. 
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The region of which Dacca is the centre has played a memorable part in the life 
of Bengal from the earliest known age of our history, and taken no small share in 
the special contributions made by our province to the religion, culture and art of 
India as a whole and even of some lands beyond our natural frontiers^ 

In the far-off Hindu period, East Bengal was a centre of the highest Sanskrit 
learning ; teachers and writers from these districts attained to supreme eminence 
among the Hindus and Budhists alike. It was also the nursery of the Tantrio school 
of theology which was. a common meeting ground of Hinduism, later Budhism. It 
was a leading seat of Hindu medical lore and practice, as it has continued to be 
down to our own days. Even in the Muhammadan Period, we have it on record 
that the highest officers of the Mughal empire posted in this province used to put 
themselves under treatment of the local Kavirajes. 

Under Muslim rule, Dacca’s fame was spread beyond the provincial bounds by 
its arts and crafts, the most notable among which were muslin fabrics, ivory work, 
shell bangle carving, and silver jewellery and filigree work. 

Thirteen hundred years ago. the greatest teacher at the University of Nalanda 
was Shilabhadra, who had been born in a Brahman family of the tract South of 
Dacca. This master of the sacred lore had publicly defeated an all-oonquering South 
Indian pandit and thus established his position as the champion scholar of all India. 
The whole country honoured and obeyed him. The famous Chinese Budhist pilgrim 
Tuan Chwang chose him as his teacher. Four hundred years after him, another son 
of East Bengal Dipankar Srijnan, born at Vikramanipur, want to Tibet to reform 
Buddhism there and enrich the literature of that country with translations from 
Sanskrit works. From Chittagong came yet another spiritual guide of the Tibeteans, 
named Nalapa, the guru and teacher of the famous missionary and prolific theo- 
logical writer Marpa. 

Such were the great men that Bast Bengal produced in those early times. But 
even more valuable than the scholarship and artistic skill developed in this land was 
the character of its people, which the acute Chinese observer describes thus 

“The climate is soft. The men are hardy by nature and small of stature ....They 

are fond of learning and exercise themselves diligently in the acquisition of it.” He 
illustrates their ideal of plain living and high thinking by quoting the following 
reply of this Shilabhadra when refusing the rich gifts of a king of Bihar : “A 
master of the Shastras who wears the yellow robe of religion, knows how to be 
contented with little and to keep himself pure.” 

This racial character of tho people of East Bengal reeeived a further enrichment 
from history. Due to its geographical position, this part of our province witnessed 
in the Muslim period a great mingling of races and cultures, probably unequalled by 
any other part of India. Those enormous arteries of inland navigation, the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, as well as the ocean highway, have met together here, and 
poured into this land the Mongoloids of the north and the east Arabs, Turks, 
Afghans, Persians and Ab 3 rssimans,from the Islamic west, Panjabi Ehatris, Hindu- 
stani writers, Rajput warriors and Portuguese traders and pirates, many of whom 
have taken root in the soil. In consequence of this, Dacca like the porta of Athens and 
Alexandria, has enjoyed a richly diversified life, which has developed a remarkable 
openness of its people’s mind to light. In the present age the sons of East Bengal 
have set an example to the other people of Bengal by their readiness to receive 
new ideas, their forward-looking spirit which breaks through age-old social conven- 
tions ^and blind traditions, and their power of readily adapting themselves to now 
environments. 

Great as have been the achievements of your ancestors in the past, Dacca in 
modern times has been no home of lost causes and forsaken belieCs ; it has not con- 
tinued to dream the vanished dreams of the Buddhistic or Nawabi age. On tho 
contrary, in the modern age the sons of East Bengal have been foremost in social 
reform, In the spirit of enterprise, in adventure and pioneer work. They have not 
been behind any other people of India in taking advantage of that opening of 
career to talent which has been one of the highest gifts of British rule. You no 
longer send teachers and monastic organisers to Tibet, but Bast Bengal men have 
been found doing useful public work from Yun-nan on the Chinese frontier to 
Duzlap on the South Persian lino Students hailing from East Bengal have been 
known in every school that they have joined, by their gift, patient industry, devotion 
to work, and simplicity of life. The spirit of Shilabhadra is not dead in this laud. 
Dacca Pandits still continue the noble tradition of plain living and high thinking 
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set by their forefathers, and Dacca students still supply the best examples seen in 
India of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

This character is a priceless asset to you ; it is a noble heritage. But nobility of 

birth entails obligations. Many years ago it was my duty to show Sir Bhankaran 

Nair over the Budhistic antiquities at Sarnath. After visiting them he remarked, 
“These things make mo sad. I feel that we modern Hindus are very unworthy 
children of the race of ancient Indians who made such master-pieces of the 

sculptor’s art. 

That is the spirit which should animate a man in contemplating the glorious 
historic past of his race. Graduates of the Dacca University, as trustees of the 
ancient fame of your country, it is your bounden duty to maintain the high standard 
of scholarship for which East Bengal has been famous since the earliest Hindu or 
Budhistic times. Tour forefathers did not pass on fools into the world by stamping 
them with the hall-mark of pandits ; they themselves mastered knowledge fully and 
they insisted on their pupils acquiring genuine knowledge. I have known all 
your Yice-Chancellors since the foundation of this University, and I can tell 

you how anxious they have always been to make the degrees of your University 
a real indication of merit and not a deceptive show. In this work of maintaining the 
true honour of your alma matter every student can contribute his share by honest 
industry, by eager search for truth, and by appreciating the pure metal instead of 
hankering after the mere stamp of a debased coin. 

There is a still harder task before the sons of the Dacca University who wish to 
be worthy of this great centre of learning. Tour University ought to focus within 
itself all the intellectual and moral energies of East BengaL Its graduates owe it to 
their alma mater to be leaders of men in this province in the fields of thought and 
action alike. The true function of a University is not to send forth mere technicians 
or narrow specialists blind to the rest of the universe, — but leaders who^ can view a 
problem as a whole and guide and co-ordinate the work of subordinate instruments, 
tiowheie is the domination of this liberal, truth-seeking, University-trained mind more 
necessary than in the India of to-day. At no time probably^ have seductive half- 
truths and false doctrines about society economics and politics caused more h&xm 
than in onr land in this age. We are living in a world threatened by cunningly 
engineered mob passions, political heresies and selfish propaganda. Our unlettered or 
ill-educated masses form the readiest dupes of plausible orators and writers and their 
deceptive slogans. The true progress,— and even the very life, of our society demands 
that those who have been blessed with a real University education, those who have 
acquired the garnered truths of the world’s past aud formed their characters in this 
the noblest of all brotherhoods, by fighting falsehood in thought, anarchy in the 
social order, and passion and folly in the life ot the community,— regardless of 
personal loss. 

To this duty the University calls her sons. Apply your knowledge to life. For, 
the supreme test of learning is action. The perfect scholar is no recluse, no book- 
worm ; he must be tho militant champion of truth, a St. George ever ready to slay 
the drajgon of falsehood in society and the State. The great Persian poet truly said 
some eight centuries ago— 

Ilm he chandan hhwani^ 

Chun '‘ami dar tu nist, nadani. 

“However much books you may have read, 

If you are found wanting in practice, you are 
no better than a fool.” 

Therefore, stand forth as what you are best fitted to be, as centres of social co- 
operation, as a dynamic force helping the true evolution of our cmhsation and govern- 
ment, as the supreme agents of progress and modernisation in me life of our People, 
and thus help, as no other class of men can, to bring^ nearer that New which 
we ate all so wistfully looking forward to and which is every true patriot s dream. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

10th. Convocation — Waltair — 24th. August 1936 

The following is the text of the address, delivered by the Vioe-ohancellor, Mr, 

C. JR, Reddy^ to the graduates admitted to the degrees at the 10th Convocation of 
the Andhra University held at "W'altair on the 24th. August 1936. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Address 

Mr. Chancellor^ Senators^ Ladies and Gentlemen,^ 

This is a uniq[ue occasion. The Andhra Convocation meets under the presidency 
of an Andhra Chancellor ! In commemoration of this event the University greets 
you, Mr, Chancellor, at the threshold with the garland of an Honorary Degree, which 
you have kindly agreed to accept. 

I heartily welcome our Pro-Chancellor, the Rajah of Bobbili, back to his home 
and duties here after his recent holiday in England. _ I hope he has benefitted by 
the change and has come back refreshed in body and inind. ^ n i . 

My successor-predecessor, Sir S. Radhakrishnan,^ resigned the Vice-Chancellorship 
of this University on his appointment to a position of commanding si^ilioance as 
the Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford. He has been 
elected to a Fellowship of one of the Colleges there, and in other ways has achieved 
unprecedented distinctions, which reflect added lustre on the Andhra University. 
There is no need to dwell on the services rendered by him to our University. They 
are well-known and constitute a memorable period. t i » 

Perhaps, I may be pardoned if I strike a personal note and say that I feel it a 
great happiness to be here once again, reunited to my beloved Andhra University, 
after a long period of separation, in which my thoughts and feelings were never 
absent from her, and she too, I am proud and grateful to acknowledge, as the elec- 
tion showed, was not in her generosity unmindful of my humble devotion and services. 

The form of the University could be achieved without finance, and that we 
achieved while we were at Bezwada. But the substance of education which is to 
give body and life to that form cannot be achieved without ample finance. And 
therefore, addressing the Andhra Convocation in this hour of reunited joy, 1 cannot 
but greet with the deepest emotion the splendour of the exemplary donation of the 
Maharajah Saheb of Jeypore, whose narao will shine, large and luminous, iu letters 
of gold in the history of University education in India. 

1 am glad to be able to announce that the Maharaja Saheb of Parlakimodi has 
raised his College, till now Second Grade, to a First Grade institution. His College is 
the only one in which Agriculture figures as one of the optionals in the Intermediate. 
And I am given to understand that the Maharaja Saheb is contemplating to introduce 
Agriculture in the B, A. also. If this is done, it will mark a very important advance 
worthy of imitation by other Colleges. 

Natural Sciences have not received the attention due to them in the Andhra area. 
It is to the credit of the Maharaja Saheb of Pithapur, an illustidous patron of letters 
and learning, that his College provides instruction in Natural Sciences^ in the B. So, 
Pass course, with Botany as the Main and Zoology as a Subsidiary subject I appeal 
to the generosity of the Maharajah Saheb to introduce the other yariatiou also, 
namely, Zoology as the main and Botany as a subsidiary subject. It is distressing 
to have to add that Geology finds no place in any of the Colleges iu the Andhra 
Desa. The organisation of Natural Sciences at the headq[uarters is one of our first 
needs, and I trust that Government will give us a block grant for this purposo.^ 

The Executive Engineer, Vizagapatam, reports that the building in which the 
office is now located and where the Syndicate meets, is not safe and should be 
demolished. The construction of a combined Convocation Hall and Administrative 
Offices can no longer be postponed, unless Government are going to bo indifferent 
to the lives of the Vice-Chancellor and his colleagues. ! 

We have completed the construction of an additional kitchen for the hostel and a 
dispensary. 

The recommendations of the Indian Medical Council regarding the Andhra Medical 
Council College are receiving adequate attention at the hands of the authorities, and 
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■W 0 are grateful to the Government for the undertaking given to develop it to the 
requisite degree and for obtaining from the Legislative Council the necessary money 
grants. If it is not an impertinence to say so, I would like the name “The Medical 
College, Vizagapatam” to be changed into “The Andhra Medical College, Yizagapatam”. 
For the Rajah Baheb of Panagal^ the noble founder of the College, wanted it to be 
a provincial and not a municipal institution either in name or in reality. But, 
however, a more important point is the recognition of our Medical Degrees by the 
Indian Medical Council, I have recently appealed to my Hon’ble friend the Minister 
for Education, to exert his utmost to secure this recognition at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Council in November, 

Our tallest man of Science— and one of the tallest in the TV"orld— Sir 0. V. Raman, 
has undertaken to give a donation of Rs. 100 a month for two Research Scholarships 
of Rs, 50 each, tenable in the Physics Department. The University is very grateful 
to Sir C. Y. Raman for this benefaction. 

The Campus occupied by the University is but 53 acres. Already the buildings 
look huddled together and crowded. 500 acres is nearer what we need. The Syndicate 
is contemplating purchasing a few contiguous properties. Here again, unless the 
Government sheds its kindly light on us, our darkness cannot be relieved. 

Two years ago, the University submitted comprehensive proposals for amending 
the Andhra University Act. And latterly a reply was received to the effect that 
Government were not prepared to take action at present. I may say without enter- 
ing into details that the time has came when a comprehensive revision has to be 
made. The Andhra Univers^ is a new type of University. Up to the level of Pass 
courses, it is an affiliating University. For all higher branches of study, namely, 
Honours and Post-Graduate courses, covering the M. A. and Doctorate Degrees, it is 
intended to bo a unitary, teaching, residential University. And as our functions as 
a teaching University grow, some of the inner contradictions reveal themselves, and 
they will have to be reconciled in a few synthesis, both legislative and administrative. 
The Syndicate is turning its attention to this matter. Government can jhelp us here 
readily, because we won’t ask thorn any moneys. 

The Syndicate has appointed a Sub-Committee to plan out a Development Pro- 
gramme and work out roughly, on the basis of empirical calculations, the cost 
involved. A comprehensive plan will enable us to co-ordinate oar activities better 
and take them in the order of importance and urgency. Otherwise, there will be 
too many disjointed interjections and no sentence. 

There is no need to point out that a large number of departments essential to a 
University organisation have yet to be created — to mention just two instances, 
Natural Sciences, and a hostel for Girl students. 1 am told that no girls are admitted 
into the Medical College, because there is uo proper residence organised for them ; 
and of course no residence has been organised because none have been admitted. On 
occasions like this a Vice-Chancellor has to enact the ‘Beggar’s Opera’ and appeal to 
Government, to the landed aristrocracy, and the Merchant Princes for generous 
financial assistance. . „ ^ mi 

I dearly wish to see the Ceded Districts re-umted to the Andhra University. The 
cultural integrity of the Andhra Desa must be the common concern and ambition of 
all Andhra hearts. 

This young University requires to be generously supported by Government, it is 
not to remain a nominal aspiration on the Statute book. On a rough calculation, we 
would want about 12 lakhs non-recurring and 2 lakhs of recurring grants. If this 
much is granted, we need not approach Government, as far as present calculations 
go, fox the next quarter of a century. We have been running the University on 
very economical lines, contenting ourselves for the present with teachers of no 
higher grade than Readers. We have to provide not only for new departments of 
study, indispensable to University organisation, but for the inevitable increases in 
expenditure on staff and other incidents of the future. The sum I have stated womd 
be regarded as an exceedingly modest one, when it is understood that the Andhra 
University is a Presidency College and an affiliating University rolled into due. 

Dr, BL* Parameswaran has installed his great clock in the tower of the^ Jeypore 
Maharajah’s Science College. It is the crown of the University buildings-^a 
Swadeshi Crown. On a rough estimate, the cost — these figures cannot be quite 
accurate at this stage — comes to about Rs. 6,000. Of this amount, the main portion — 
not less than Rs. 4,000— goes to benefit our own country in the shape of wages of 
labour, supervision, etc. I am told that an imported foreign clock of the same type 
costs only Rs. 20,000, The University is indebted to Dr. Parameswaran for this 
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benefaction, for benefaction it is to the tune of at least Rs. 10,000, and to the Govern- 
ment and the authorities of the Education Department and of the Presidency College 
for giving him permission to undertake this manufacture in his laboratory. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to me personally or more deserving of credit from 
the point of view of the great ideals of the University and the aspirations of the 
country than the excellent output of research work done by the members of the 
University stajff. The Appendix to this address is evidence that both in quality and 
quantity this infant University, consisting mainly of young teachers possessing high 
qualifications and purpose and zeal, is taking commendable long and firm strides foi;- 
ward. It is my good fortune that in the evening of my life the darkening sky is 
being illumined by the company of so many stars. Yet we must not feel elated or 
even satisfied^ All that has been done is but an introduction, and not even that in 
full. The big text has yet to be written or rather compiled. I am confident^ that 
working in hearty co-operation with each other and co-ordinating their efforts in the 
true spirit of University fraternity, our teachers will achieve results of impressive 
value to our Motherland and emulate the glories of "Western Universities both in life 
and in culture. 

I am glad that we have been able to secure the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur S. Kuma- 
raswami Reddy as the Reader of the Convocation address this year. 

With apologies for standing so long between you and the Hon'ble tlie Minister for 
Education whom you are eager to hear, I now resume my seat. 


Mr. Kumarswaint Reddiar’s Convocation Address 

The following is the Convocation Address of the Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur S. Kumar- 
swami Reddiar, Minister of Education : — 

Mr, Chancellor, Graduates of the University^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ 

I am deeply thankful to His Excellency for his gracious invitation to me to deliver 
this Convocation Address. In the course of its short but evenful career, the Andhra 
University has had the pleasure and profit of listening to some of India’s greatest 
sons, including His Excellency the present Chanchellor, and I consider it a high 
honour indeed to be called upon to follow in their foot-steps. The present occasion 
is exceptional, if not unique, in the history of the Andhra University, as it brings 
together, in the person of the Chancellor, the Yice-Chancellor and the Speaker at 
the Convocation,^ three genuine Andhras from^ three distant parts of South India, and 
serves as a significant symbol of the penetrating power of Andhra culture and of the 
far-flung enterprise of the Andhra people. 

It is, too, a rare privilege for one like me to escape, once in a way, from the 
dust and din of politics and the dull, stiflling details of administration ; and, seated 
high where ^Man has raised His Wisdom like the watch-tower of a town’, to breathe 
the purer air of academic freedom and view all things with calm, iin eager eyes. 

Graduates of the year, by the solemn and splendid ceremonial we laave just wit- 
nessed, you have been admitted by the Andhra University to the brother-hood of its 
alumni ; and before I proceed to discharge the statutory duty of exhorting you to 
conduct yourselves suitably to the new and honourable status that you have attained, 
let me have the pleasure of congratulating you on the degrees and titles that you 
have received at the hands of the first Andhra Chancellor of the Andhra University. 

The Andhra University is the sturdy off-spring o£ the University reform move- 
ment inaugurated by Lord Curzon and strengthened and intensified by Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee. The unregenerate London University of a century ago — a glorified board 
of examiners — was the pernicious model on which the elder Indian Universities 
were set up, and, as His Excellency the present Chancellor bewailed two years ago, 
they were “the weak offspring of an imperfect mother". They did no direct teaching 
and no research and their sole encounter with the youth of the land was on the dark, 
uneven field of examinations. Your University to-day teaches all its Honours 
students and carries on important and fruitful research work in various Arts and 
Sciences, in addition to discharging the afidliative functions which it took over from 
Madras. 

You have been fortunate, too, in your teachers, most of whom are brilliant young 
men, whose life and learning are^ not only an inspiration and example to you, but are 
creating for the Andhra University a tradition of scholarship and corporate academic 
action which transcends buildings and books and is indeed the precious life-bood of 
your alma mater and a gift to her of a life beyond life. In congratulating you, 
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therofoTO, on liRfiominp; Rrailiiates of tho Andhra Umvorsity, I am by no means re- 
[toatinp: an ampty formula. 

On an ocoasion liko tin’s, whon you havo roached a summit In your career and 
are disposed to look ahead as well as take stock of past acliievement it will be im- 
poKsihli^ for you to ifjnoro and callous of me to ,minimiso tho gravity of the situation 
that now awaits you* Changes, political and coonoraic, loom gigantio in the life of 
our oonntry, and formidable struggles are afoot between clashing sets of ideas ; and 
wliothcr you liko it or not, you will have to stop out of your sheltered existence 
and ohonso your side, and take your place, amidst these “confused alarms of struggle 
and flight’ \ DifTicult as the choice may bo and dopressing the prospects of your 
position in public lifo, your lot in private life may bo even less agreeable ; some of 
you arc no doubt haunted ovon now by tho spootro of unemployment and many will 
bo fated to take up uncongenial employment or inadeguatoly paid employment 

Tho oansos of our troubles aro to bo sought in India’s poverty and over-population, 
its primitive social structure and industrial organisation and, one must now add, 
tho world-wide fall in agricultural prices. While I sympathise with you in this pre- 
dicament, and would givo you, if 1 may, some courage and comfort, I am not one 
of those who traco these mighty and terrible forces to the kind of education that 
you havo roccivcil. 

To rcfpuro a Univorssty not meroly to disseminate and increase knowledge, but 
also to iind jobs for its graduates, is to place on it ‘an alien and quite impossible 
burden’. Tho fimations of tho University are complex and difficult enough 'already 
and arc not yet adequately performed ; the training of tho mind and of the body is 
its projuir stdioro, whiltS industrialisatioia, rural improvement, monetary^ reform, 
large schemes of mass education and tho liko undertakings, which alone ^ will create 
emidoymont, must be initiated and maintained by the State or other institutions, not 
by the ITuivorsities. Of course, tho University can and should study these problems 
and programmes and give suggestions and guidance both to the public aud its own 
alumni ; but tho actual working of those policies and programmes must be in quite 
ctlior hands. 

In spite of thoso obvious truths, thus often clearly stated, many economists, politi- 
cians and eduoationists themselves have condemned our Universities as though they 
woro operative causes of unemployment and rebuked our graduates for having wantonly 
wasted thoir parents’ substance aud their own time and energy in pursuit of the 
ignis fntutis of a degree. I do not wish you to yield to such glommy and ren^rseful 
thoughts. On the contrary, I would fain convince you that your life^ at the Univer- 
sity lias been a happy and profitable time, that you have here received a wide and 
full training to become ‘high-minded public servants, disinterested politicians and 
workers, aud loaders and citizens of the best type’, that most of you have been 
equipped, and are eager, to do work in the world that is well worthy doing, to serve 
truth and your fcllowmen, and that, given a chance to live over again the last four 
or five years, you would cheerfully and precisely repeat what you have done. 

Having so recently passed through a formal and external examination, it mav not 
bo amiss for each of you to conduct a frank and initimate s elf -examination : Uave 
I gained anything mentally, morally and physically by my College course ? A.m I any 
better to-day than X was four or five years ago when I just left school r uiu me 
University offer mo facilities for increasing my knowledge, for widening my interests, 
for refining my tastes, for enriching my emotions, for training my body, for learning 
to live with my fellows as a willing and useful member of society ? I^d_ 1 maxe 
full use of these various facilities for self-education thrust on me by the University r ^ 

In most cases, I have no doubt, the result of this introspective inquiry will oe : 
“I am clearly and substantially the gainer.” Even where the answer is so don- 
nite or so emphatic, the blame for the failure will lie on the indiyidual gather than 
on tho institution, on the horse that averted his head, not on the tank full of clear, 
sweet water. For whatever a college may offer, enforce or attempt, the nrst ana last 
word in education must rest with the individual student ; all education, ana “^ore 
especially higher education, is ultimately self-education. A college, in the woras oi 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, “can provide a favourable soil for the devmoping of mtelli^enoe 
under the supervision of expeit gardeners, but it cannot grow figs from tnisues. 

"While thus the University the individual student emerges blameless, us 

service to the State and society in the training of officials and leaders, of doctors ana 
teachers, and in the creation of the modern outlook, deserves better recognition man 
it has received so far. I shall not weary you or ofiend you by the citation of names, 
hut you cannot mention any Indian who during the last one hundred years has Qone 
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his country some public service without having received, and received in ample 
measure, the benefits of modern education. In criticising and condemning, as we 
often do, not a defect here or a weakness there, but the system as a whole, let us 
remember this : and remember also that the perfect system of education (like other 
perfect things) is perhaps laid up in heaven, but is unattainable on earth. 

I grant that many changes are urgently called for in the methods and some in 
the content of the education imparted in our schools and colleges ; and yet I cannot 
sympathise with the destructive fury of those who would scr^p altogether the present 
system of education in favour of what they passionately but vaguely describe as 
‘national education.’ Whatever changes wo wish to make in the organisation and 
conduct of our schools and colleges and in the methods and content of out teaching, 
we are even now at perfect liberty to carry out ; and if we do not replace, 
throughout the educational field, the teaching, for example, of science by the teaching 
of grammar or disputation or of poety in an ancient language, it is not because 
the Government or some other sinister force is preventing us, but simply because 
the people, the Indian men and women, who are responsible for Indian Dducation 
do not think that the changes can be made without sorions loss. 

The whole aim of this modern education is in the words of Mr, Baldwin, to en- 
able the student “to learn habits of accuracy ia measurement, precision in statement, 
honesty in handling evidence, fairness in presenting a cause, iu a word, 
to be true in word aud deed, Priuciples are constantly being subjected to the test of 
fact, purified in the furnauce of experiments.. .By means of this discipline you learn 
that things are wbat they are and the consequences will be what they will be.” 

The replacement of authority, whether personal or traditional, by the findings of 
one’s own senses, and by inferences based on one’s own reason, this is the difference, 
not indeed between eastern and western education, but the difference between medie- 
val and modern education. The difference can be put in another way also ; medieval 
education whether in Europe or in India, was pro-oconpied with the condition of the 
soul and the affairs of a future supramundane world ; whereas modern education, 
whether in the east or the west, is concerned with the things we know and with 
the happiness of individuals and of society in this world. From the point of view 
of the individual as well as of society, this change has been of the utmost value and 
cannot now be given up or retraced. If to-day the great Indian scientist, Sir J. C# 
Bose, declares “nothing can be so destructive of originality as blind acceptance' of 
authoritative statements : it is only from a burning oandle'that others can be lighted” ■ 
if in our thought the emphasis has shifted from obedience to independence, from fear 
of tyranny to love of freedom, from callousness and indifference to passion for justice 
aud hatred of oppression, from obscurantism to rationalism, the change is due chiefly 
to the scientific and democratic outlook which has been communicated to some of us 
by our ‘modern education.’ What is now required is not a restriction, but an inten- 
sification and fulfilment, of this education ; the spread, through the vernacular 
medium, of this practical and critic al attitude and this secxilar mental discipline to 
all our people. I may repeat here that this education is neither eastern nor western 
but a blend of the best of both, * 

If this mingling of cultures ia to succeed aud the national mind to bo enriched by 
the healthy assimilation of foreign elements, the first condition is the continued 
virility of the indigenous culture. It is only on a live plant that we can graft a 
fresh stock and hope to secure a tertium quid combining the better qualities 
of the parents, aud not a weak and pale intimation of the imported artiefo. The 
best scientists, philosophers and statesmen of India owe, no doubt, a great debt to 
the west, but they are not ‘mock Bnglishmou’ or Europeans, They are no more 
English than Keats was Greek, or Matthew Arnold was French, or Max Muller was 
Indian, It is along this ‘Middle Way’ that our cultural progress should proceed 
to its fulfilment. 

It is recognised all over the world that “obviously every educated man should pos- 
sess at least one other language beside his own, if only for the intellectual training of 
making his thought clear by translation.” ® 

While the change of medium into the mothertongue is a reform urgent and 

necessary and should precede every other educational reform, we may be thankful 

that historical causes have forced on us the use of English, which is virtuallv thn 

lingua franca of the civilised world, ^ 

English was brought in purely on practical and administrative grounds, but it has 
served a high and necessary cultural and educational purpose. Most political, social 
and even religious movements iu modern India have received their original inspiration 
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as well as their continual refreshment from our study of English ; and English has 
brought to us, and can alone maintain for us, a close and living contact with modern 
science and European thought. The study of English as a second language should re- 
main a compulsory part of our higher education, if our cultural life is not to suffer 
tragic impoverishment. 

In maintaining academic standards, in preserving the qualities of relevancy, accuracy 
thoroughness, fairness and aesthetic fitness in all our academic dealings, in testing 
and estimating the work of our historians and scientist, we have in English works 
a steady standard of reference and basis of comparison, and in the English language 
a medium, which keep us in constant touch with the intellectual activities of Eurooe 
America and Japan. ^ ’ 

At the same time it cannot bo denied that the enormous and dangerous gap that 
now yawns between the University and national life, that which makes our educa- 
tional system appear anything but national, is tho direct outcome of the use of 
English ^ the medium of education. “We have purchased spectacles at the price of 
our eyesight,” says one thinker. “We are raising oak trees on one-inch depth of 
soil,”^sa^s another. These are no doubt exaggerations, but they are the exaggwations 

“The nurpose of education,” we are assured by philosophers, “is to teach us how 
to be in love always and what to be in love with. The great things of history have 
been done by the great lovers, by the saints and men of science.. .Without passion 
nothing^ great can be achieved...” 

“It is the hunger and thirst after knowledge— for her own sake, because of the 
ohann and beauty of her— that makes the true student. The true student must he 
true lover.” 

If this passionate love of learning and this fine enthusiasm for fine things have 
not been kindled m our young men and women, the chief cause of this failure is to 
be found in the obscurity, tie diffieuity, and the utter unreality of the 
medium through which knowledge and feeling come to them. If our universities are 
to escape the cold isolation in which they are now functioning and to become real 
organs of the commonwealth, receiving and imparting the worm blood of national 
hfe, they can only do so by adopting the natural medium of the mother-tongue. The 
great problem that faces Indian Universities to-day, a problem which is complex hut 
will brook no delay, is this : how to square the demands of the individual and the 
mother-tongue, on the one hand, with unimpaired preservation of highest academic 
standards of study, teaching and research, on the other. In the solution of this 
problem, in the transition, without loss of efficiency, from English to Telngu as the 
medium of our highest thought and feeling, this University is taking and will, under 
the guidan^ of its scholarly Yice-ChancelTor and teachers, continue to take the lead- 
ing part. By the award of prizes and the encouragement- of publications and in 
various other ways, the authorities of the University are rapidly bringing nearer the 
the day when aU the teaching and research in Andhradesa will be conducted through 
. ^ “edinm of Teiugu and the specific provision in this behalf in your University 
Act will be fulfilled. Till that day comes, the title of the University will belong to 
it only as a inatter of courtesy ; and its existence can be justified on administrative, 
but not on cultural, grounds. 

The complaint usually levelled against Indian Universities that thev are too liter- 
ary, and contribute nothing of practical utility to the industrial and social life of the 
country, is not wholly true as against this University. You have the usual teachers’ 
medical courses yo^ur Medical College will, I hope, finally triumph in 
the battle of the standards . In addition to these, you have already an Honours 
Co^se Technology with special reference to the sugar industry. As His Ex- 
cellency ar Georp btanley observed in laying the foundation stone of the Jeypore 
Yikrama College of Science and Technology, “for India to attain her due place 
in the comity of nations, modern conditions demand that her nascent industries should 
he fostered and new ones developed and it is appropriate that your new University should 
commence its building programme with a College in which modern industrial prob- 
lems can be studied and from which its students can go out to give to the seWice 
of Indm luj^stry the benefit of the knowledge they have gained.” Part of your 
research in Histo^ and Economics has had some bearing on questions of local and 
topical interest. The proTince looks to your researchers to give a lead in the solu- 
tion of its many economic, industrial and social problems. 

Reform in this direction ^ in every other must be gradual and well-considered. 
Desirable as technical education and sociological research are, they should not run 
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too far ahead of the needs and activities of the people and they should bear some 
relation to the intellectual standards appropriate to a University, _ We do not wish 
our University to borrow whole-sale from American Universities their strenuous 
courses on the “Principles of Advertising’^ “-Practical poultry * raising” and “Cookery- 
Fundamental processes”, or to grant Doctorate degrees for thesies on “Buying 
women’s garments by mail” ami “A Time and Motion Comparison on four methods 
of Dish Washing”. As local conditions demand, and perhaps in anticipation of such 
demand, facilities of applied science in its various branches, of commerce and the 
social sciences, may be opened. But littlo progress need be expected in correlating 
the University courses to national life until the work of the University is all done 
in the language of the place and the common man feels his kinship with the 
University, its teachers and students. 

Apart from instruction and research In social problems, the University and its 
colleges can do much, by their rules of residence and corporate life, to abolish the 
distinctions between differont creeds and castes. The University should send^ out 
young men and young women trained and determined to rid India of the evil of 
communal feeling. Social equality — the one thing necessary for the unity pf India— 
can be achieved in practice, if only our hostels refuse recognition, in boarding 
or lodging, to caste and communal dinerences. Separate caste-hostels ^ and separate 
caste-kitchens are the very negation of the University idea and a standing obstruction 
to the achievement of Indian unity. Their abolition is the primary duty which our 
colleges, as social organisms, owe to the country. 

While on the subject of the defects of our colleges, it is perhaps permissible to 
complain that our academic standards have shown of late a steady downward ten- 
dency. The main reason, it seems to me, of this fall is the admission into colleges 
of too many students who are ill-fitted for University study. Colleges should cease 
to think in terms of numbers and fee income and pay increasing attention to quality. 
While incompetence is sternly discouraged, true talent, wherever found, whether 
among the rich or the poor, should receive full scope for its development ; every 
young person who is likely to achieve high scholarship has a natural and moral right 
to a complete education, It is in the interest of the country and of knowledge itself 
that he should have this complete education, not limited by his financial capacity but 
only by his active interest and his mental fitness. A recent estimate puts the free 
places at 42 per cent of the total number of places at the English Universities. To the 
intellectually deserving, the avenues of approach to University education should be 
widened by a similar generous supply of scholarships. Proportionately to the 
population, there are not more students in the Universities of India than in 
those of other civilised countries. Our efforts should now be to provide 
as well as to restrict, admission to candidates of merit and promise from all classes : 
and further to make the courses of study fresher, more varied and more realistic 
and to provide for better and closer personal relations between tutor and pupil 
and between the pupils inter se. 

In order to provide scholarships and fellowships and facilities for post graduate 
research work, as well as to intensify tutorial supervision of all persons in statu 
pupillary and in order to advance the agricultural, industrial and social welfare of 
the country by the work done at the University, funds are necessary and must be 
forthcoming in ever-increasing measure from private benefactors. His Excellency 
the present Chancellor observed in his Address two years ago : “Few Universities 
have thriven with Government aid alone. We cannot expect our University to be 
an exception. Let us hope, enlightened patriotism and generous emulation will 
secure the necessary funds. No doubt, the University has received various endow- 
ments, tho most notable and praiseworthy of which is the princely benefaction of 
the Maharajah Saheb of Jeypoio, which has enabled the University to realise one of 
its cherished objects. But there is great need for many such gifts, and many 
Andhra princes must imitate tho Maharaja Saheb of Jeypore, if the research work 
and technological courses are to go forward satisfactorily and to he followed up as 
they deserve to be. 

Like machinery in industry, the examination in an educational system is a good 
slave but a very bad master ; yet unfortunately in recent years this Frankenstein 
monster has grown so ferocious and unappeasable that it threatens to destroy what 
it was called in to serve. Owing to the result of the University Examination being 
accepted as a passport to Government and almost all other employment, the final 
examination dominates and controls the whole work of teachers, pupils and adminis- 
trators at tho University 5 and the collegiate course in its turn dominates and oon- 
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trols the entire field of secondary education in the province. The needs and claims 
of a small minority thus determine and inevitably pervert the capacities and tastes 
of a whole great population. The examination system is so thorough in its benumbing 
effects that the poor student who comes through the series of crises finds at last 
that energies and character, his initiative, judgment aud resource have all been 
exhausted in the process “and he lies down to rest in an educational sleep” for the 
rest of his life. Some loosening of the hold of the examinations on the educational 
system, some correlation between the final results and the work done from day to 
day at school and college, some community of knowledge and interest between' the 
scholars who examine and the leaders of professions, businesses and the public who 
supply the University with money as well as human material, some attempt to make 
the tests more varied, more elastic and better fitted to assess mental power aud 
appreciation of values as well as mere book knowledge, reforms on these lines are 
urgently called for and will, I hope, be initiated by your progressive University. 

Meantime, it may be some consolation to you who have recently undergone and 
survived the fiery ordeal to reflect on ‘the other side’ of the case. Obviously, pro- 
fessional examinations are, in the interests of the community, an essential safeguard. 
Examinations even in non-professional subjects serve as a salutory discipline, con- 
verting at least for a while fhe desultory student into a severe and purposeful 
scholar, and compelling him to acquire at least the limited fund of knowledge which 
is the common possession of educated men the whole world over. While, therefore, 
examinations cast long and depressing shadows both before and after, they are not 
an unmixed evil and play some part in training the mind of the moral human being. 

Addressing the graduates of three years ago, Sir M. Venkatasubba Rao entreated 
them as members of the Priesthood of humanity to start a net-work of social orga- 
nisations and convert them into agencies of mercy. May I adopt the phrase and the 
image, and add the warning that you, the Priesthood of those days, will be judged, 
not by your supposed spiritual sanctity, but by your cultural and social services, 
eagerly and disinterestedly rendered to your neighbourhood. The filtration of know- 
ledge aud of modern ideas and the organisation of a healthy public life, which are 
among the aims of our educational system, oan be fulfilled by you and by none else. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that you, the products of our Universities, 
owe a duty to your fellowmen. India is still largely a rural and agricultural country 
and your primary duty is towards the villagers, from whom our educated men have, 
for far too long a period and to their mutual detriment, been completely divorced. 
Many of you, I am sure, have villages to go back to and means enough to maintain 
yourselves there ; and such graduates should devote themselves to the all-important 
work of rural uplift. The educated well-to-do should not, equally with the educated 
p^oor, seek paid employment in towns. Some, at least, of you should respond to His 
Excellency the Yioeroy’s fervent appeals for an army of rural welfare workers. Not 
till the educated classes throw themselves, body, mind and soul, into the work of 
rural welfare, not till then will the economic level of the masses of our people ever 
be raised. The presence and activities of educated men in our villages must make 
the countryside more prosperous and attractive and bring about vast and beuefibent 
changes in agricultural methods, cottage industries, co-operation, public health, educa- 
tion, and indeed in every aspect, economic and social, of rural life. 

The greatest social service that you can render at the present juncture is, by 
action and by opinion, to push forward the education of the masses. The work of 
primary education is not a matter of arithmetical calculation to be measured in 
terms of the sums of money expended. It is not money alone that is required, but 
human hearts and heads to apply the money intelligently to the work of teaching ; 
you who have received the benefits of higher education can alone supply these 
hearts and heads. 

In liquidating illiteracy and solving the problem of universal education, the mother- 
tongue as the medium ot all education has a part to play which is not inferior in 
importance to that of administrative compulsion. 

Closely connected with and even more baffling than the general problem of com- 
pulsion is the unfortunate prevalence of ‘Wastage . 

In the last quinquennial review of the progress of education in India, this problem 
is stated with cruel, but not more than necessary, frankness. “An impetuous and 
widespread extension of compulsion will accentuate wastage. Unless a system of 
compulsion is based on firm foundations, unless the majority of parents are actively 
in support, unless an ample supply of trained and efficient teachers is available, 
unless there is careful supervision and a wise distribution of schools, compulsion 
will do more harm than good.^’ 
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In our province we are making a dual attack on this evil of ‘wastage’ j first we 
have extended the legal powers of education authorities so as to include the auto- 
matic imposition and direct colleotiou of fines for non-attendance ; secondly, having 
regard to the available funds and educational facilities, we are introducing a system 
of ‘modified compulsion’ as a transitional stage between pure ‘voluntaryism’ and flat 
compulsion, but taking punitive steps in respect of pupils who have begun, but are 
not disposed to continue, attendance at an elementary school. How far this Q^rpsri- 
ment will succeed remains to be seen, but we are hoping that its results will be 
useful to others as well as to us in Madras in tackling this all-India problem of 
wastage. The system has, at any rate, evoked wide-spread interest and is being 
actively considered in some other provinces. And it has been deliberately conceived 
as a step forward in the direction of compulsory education for all. 

The movement for permanent literacy among the masses, and even more impor- 
tant reform of spreading literacy among the women of our province, can gain 
momentum only if educated public opinion is actively in favour. The need for this 
active public opinion felt at all times and in all places, the need for the educated 
man persuading, converting and transforming his fellowmen, is most urgent in the 
almost tragic conditions, political, social and economic, of our country and geueratiou. 
And iu the multiplicity of counsels, one may perhaps be singled out as worthy of 
your immediate attention. , 

In tackling the at present acute, but by no means insoluble, problem of the 
admission of all our children, regardless of birth, into_ any recognised school, the 
recent attempt by some Protestants in Edinburgh to organise a school strike oners us 
both consolation and encouragement. That the strike was thought of at all is an 
indication that religious intolerance is not confined to our country ; but the fact that 
the strike failed to materialise and ended in a fiasco shows that the sanity of predo- 
minant opinion can wear down and ought to wear down the extreme prejndices of 
the fanatical or perverse minority in a free country. Government orders, no matter 
how well-intentioned or with what harnesses enforced, can do^ but little iu this 
ssary aud urgeut matter. Intelligent and healthy public opinion must be behind the 
Government and support it in all reasonable measures to root out the evil, and xn 
the creation and propagation of such right opinion the help of teachers, _ manage- 
ments, and the local leaders generally is invaluable. The desire to abolish these 
glaring social evils is not the monopoly of any group or party in _ the country ; it is 
the general voice of humanity and the declared policy of all civilised Government; 
and you have a clear duty cast upon you to encourage aud establish social eq.uality 
throughout the sphere of your influence. 

Please do not mistake me as suggesting that you should becomo in any _narr 9 w 
sense the propagandists of any particular school of thought or that our University 
should stoop to the regimeution of the young minds entrusted to its care. Recent happen- 
ings in Italy and Germany have reminded us that, to-day as of old, the British 
character provides “a cool spot in the desert, and a steady aud sane oracle amongst 
all the deliriums of mankind”. And the terrible and spectacular success of certain 
drastic educational methods on the Continent convey to us a solemn warning against 
the loose talk that is often heard in our own country concerning ‘national education’, 
as though the end of education is national rather than individual, I admire, and 
would plead earnestly for, tho British ideal of education, thus described by Sir James 
Barrie ; “To educate our men and women primarily not for their country’s good, 
but for their own ; not so much to teach them what to think as how to think : not 
preparing them to give us as little troublo as possible in the future but sending them 
into it in the hope that they will give trouble”. 

This care and concern for the individual student and the spirit of a kindly toler- 
ance, and this horror of excessive discipline and servile unanimity, arc not unknown 
to India, which through tho ages has welcomed and produced a wide variety of social 
institutions and many remarkable personalities. Our systems of philosophy diverged 
endlessly and the intellectual freedom of our thinkers knew no bounds. Our rever- 
ence for our past and our just pride in the achievements of our ancestors should 
persuade us, no less powerfully than the new light which we have received from 
England, that liberty of thought is a precious possession and^ that education should 
not degenerate into propaganda, nor our citizens into unthinking automatons. 

In our public life, therefore, tho responsibility of the trooly educated man is 
especially heavy iu the days to come, if we wish to make parliamentary democracy 
function successfully in India. The leaders of opinion must be wise, tolerant and 
balanced men aud women, who will apply to policies and personalities dispassionate 
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and oritical minds. Democracy is government by opinion rather than blind passion 
or brute force, and it gives to ideas a dynamic power which will be dangerous, if 
the ideas are unworthy. “Ignorance, static and inert, is bad, but ignorance in motion 
is the most terrible force in nature, for it may destroy in its passage the accumulated 
mental and material capital of generations”. Let not our friction with the British 
in political or economic matters make us unmindful or contemptuous of their great 
gifts of liberalism, tolerance and free political institutions. The role of English 
public school men and University men in the long and glorious history of that 
country is too vast and pervasive for summary statement. To take a simpler, but not 
less convincing example, Czechoslovakia— that "island in a dictatorial sea— owes her 
independence, her trade and commerce, her delicately balanced and dearly cherished 
democracy, with adult franchise, proportional representation and due regard for all 
minorities, owes indeed all that makes her existence worth while, to Dr. Masaryk 
and Dr.^ Benes, two University men. 

It will not be given b all of you to be thus “lifted high, conspicuous objects in 
a nation’s eye”. Many will no dout be left “unthought of in obscurity” and must 
learn to live in reconcilement with your stinted powers ; as village Hampdens, it 
may be, and mute inglorious Miltons, or even as doctors and lawyers, officials and 
traders in a small way, or school-masters subject to the privations and indignities 
of their class. 

Perhaps you will not consider me impertinent if I offer you a few words of 
advice on the missionary or Dharma side (as distinct from the professional or trade 
union side) of _ the work of doctors, teachers, traders and other servants of the 
public. While it may he necessary and proper that you should exercise a narrow 
and vigorous professional feeling in all matters concerning emoluments, privileges 
and status, you have to cast aside all thought of external or organised support, all 
ideas of jealousy or inferiority and all feelings of discontent, when yon enter the 
sickroom or the olass-room and come face to face with the people whose welfare, 
of body or of mind, is in your keeping. Surely, the cash nexus does not exhaust 
humah relationships ; and the prosperity and happiness of a nation depend less on 
the brilliance of its leaders or the form of its government than on the general 
level of right feeling and right conduct and on the spread of the spirit of service 
among all the people. 

To teachers, in particular, I would address a special appeal In the actual day-to- 
day work of the school, no matter what the conditions of service may be, I would 
plead for contentment and joy and even enthusiasm, because these things are, in the 
larger interest of the country, necessary and in pratice always possible. A self-in- 
duced amnBsia_ is often an excellent restorative. If I may oTor an analogy from a 
subject of which, both in theory and practice, I claim to possess some knowledge, 
the teacher among his pupils is like the gardener among his plants, and ought to 
put out of his mind all the bleakness and brutality of the world outside, and watch, 
with tenderness and complete, if temporary, self-suronder, the slow but wanderful 
outburst of colour and form and life in the things he helps to grow. 

A garden is a lovesome thing... 

The veriest school 

Of peace 

Tis very sure God walks in mine. 

What the poets have sung, the humblest and the least inspired of us can experi- 
ence for himself in the green shade of a garden ; and it seems to me that a similar 
quiet happiness must belong to those who are nurturing a far more precious and 
beautiful garden. 

^ But no garden, and least of all this human and national one, can be made by 
“singing, ‘Oh, how beautiful I and sitting in the shade.” It is the business of society 
to recognise the importance and reward adequately, in pay as well as considera- 
tion, the labours of the teacher. If the best asset of a nation is its human material, 
no nation-building activity can compare in importance with that of education, with 
that training, strengthening and perfecting of the ‘body, mind and character’ which, 
under whatever name or form it may appear, is the real work of the teachers of a 
nation. The ideal arrangement, so far at least elementary education is oonoerned, 
would certainly be that the nation rather than any local or subordinate body or 
authority should m^e itself ultimately responsible for it, and exercise over the whole 
system a firm central control, so that freedom as well as security may be guaranteed 
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by^ the nation to all those who are engaged in what is obviously the first and the 
widest of nation-building activities. 

The evolution of the race is not now left wholly to the blind forces of Nature ; 
man in his wisdom and energy can control and direct the working of these forces 
and compel them to build a better world for him. And organised education is, next 
to the forces of nature, the most powerful weapon in the hands of intelligent man 
for the creation by evolutionary processes of a batter world. The desire for a better 
world as well as the means, scientific and spiritual, by which it is to be attained can 
be instilled into the minds of the young in one way only and that is by the cons- 
cious and unconscious infiuence of the teachers of the nation. When so much depends 
on this infiuence, is not a mood of bitterness almost a crime ? For an unworthy 
teacher is not merely useless but positively dangerous. 

‘■Whatever may be the controversies as regards education as a means to an end,” 
the Governor of Bengal said recently, “it would be a sad day for any country, when 
learning for its own sake ceased to be held in high honour. I believe that whatever 
changes may take place in the future, the scholarship pursuing his way in peace 
and quietness will ever be held in high esteem by the peoples and Governments 
in India." 

This was said of the ‘useless learning’ of a dead language. How much more then 
should we honour modern learning engaged in the gigantic, nay, Sisyphean task of 
modern education, a task which is as indispensable as it is laborious. Education is 
fundamentally the initiation of each membei.* of a new generation into the collective 
heritage of human knowledge and experience. The great problem of education is, in 
the words of the late Prsfessor Raleigh, the problem of how to make good our 
losses. Learned men die off as rapidly as the unlearned and the race for knowledge 
is a race against “the steady and oncoming tide of destruction and oblivion”. Our 
schools and colleges have to work at high pressure to fill from generation to genera- 
tion the emptiness caused by their unwearied enemy. Time. Every thirty years or 
less, they have to replace in new human repositories all the knowledge and all the 
skill in the world so that our sons shall know all the secrets and wield all the 
powers of the best and wisest men now living. “We must run hard if we wish to 
slay where we are,” 

If then you are oonvincod that there is nothing radically wrong, and nothing 
wholly foreign to us, in the system of education which you have pursued, may I 
not appeal to you to cease being apologetic for it but rather to uphold and propa- 
gate it through your own beautiful language and so make it more and moro fruitful 
of good to yourself and to others ? You should feel proud aud elated that you— 
a handful amid a great multitude — have had your eyes and years opened to the 
wonders and possibilities of this world, ‘wherein we have our happiness or not at all’, 
and you should go forth and spread abroad, by word and deed, this rich, varied 
and life-giving culture, of which you are the trustees for the masses of our 
countrymen. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered to the graduates 
admitted to degrees at the Convocation of the University of Madras on the 29th, 
August 1936 by MahamahoPadhya S. Kuppumami Sastriii 

Mr. Chafioellor.^ Sisters and Brothers of the Madras Academic Fraternity^ 
Ladies and Qentlemen : — 

I am grateful to His Excellency the Chancellor for the honour which he choso to do 
me by inviting me to deliver the customary address at this Convocation. With a 
long roll of seventy-eight illustrious predecessors before me, not to be afraid of my 
address turning out to be platitudious and vapid would require an uncommon degree 
of self-importance, of which I am utterly incapable, However, I promptly accepted 
His Excellency’s invitation, overcoming my hesitation by my Sanskritised memory, 
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which helped me to take courage from this comfortiug ohservatiou made iby our 
immortal Kalidasa in his Sakantala : — 

“If persons of no consequence acquit themselves with credit in great functions, 
know that it is all in virtue of the inspiring honour vouchsafed by the privileged 
powers above. Could the cripple Aruna end the dark and cause the daW, if the 
thousand-rayed Sun should not place him in the front and let him harbinger tho 
coming day 

^^siddhyanti Jcarmasu mahatsvapi yanniyojyah 
sambhavanagunamavehi tamisvarmiam 
kirn vahhavisyadarunastamasam vihhetta 
tarn cet sahasraktrano dhuri nakarisyat 

Further, it is a source of special gratification that I have to deliver this address 
under the aegis of the second Indian and first Hindu Chancellor. 

On this important occasion, my thoughts and the thoughts of my academic 
colleagues and of the numerous students and friends in this hall, turn back gloomily 
on the great educationist and friend of India, the late Bev. Father Bertram, 
whose familiar face with its characteristically benevolent smile, it is our misfortune 
to miss here to-day and it will be our misfortune to miss everywhere taud for ever 
in this world. He came out to India in 1888, graduated from this University 
in 1896 and became the Principal of the St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, in 
1909. After working for fifteen years in Trichinopoly, he came to Madras, founded 
the Loyola College and developed" it very rapidly into a splendid constituent college 
satisfying all the requirements of the new University Act. His students gratefully 
remember his sympathetic knowledge of their needs and difficulties, his readiness to 
help them in all possible ways and his abiding interest in their welfare. In his 
disappearance from this world, his students have lost a good friend and helpful 
guide ; his friends have lost a reliable, perfectly selfless, sweet and reasonable 
adviser ; the authorities of this University have lost an indefatigable worker and a 
shrewd and progressive peace-maker ; and the great educational fraternity of 
Catholics in this country have lost one of their most valuable brothers, whose sincerity 
and catholicity easily made him one of the best models of spiritual good manners. 
May his soul rest in eternal peace and bliss and may his memory be a great source 
of inspiration to this University ! 

Graduates of the'year^ 

My first duty is to offer you, on behalf of the University, our hearty felicitations 
on the success which you have won by right of your attainments. It is a source of 
great pleasure to me, that, among the recipients of our congratulations this afternoon, 
there are several graduates who have obtained the higher Degrees, which imply a 
superior quality of work and an intensive specialization and research in certain 
subjects. On my own day of graduation, exactly thirty-five years and five mouths 
ago, the number of persons who qualified for the Degree of Master of Arts was 
much smaller than it is to-day and the first lady who qualified for the Master’s 
Degree— Mrs. Satthianathan— happened to figure the brightest ornament of the cou- 
vocation of the 29th of March, 1901. On that day, the Honourable Mr. Shephard, in 
his address, expressed the hope, though with considerable diffidence, that Mrs. 
Sathianathan’s success might lead many others of her sex to follow her example. 
His hope has been realised happily, within the last thirty-five years, in the large 
measure of success which the women students of this University have achieved in 
the sphere of higher education, through the Colleges exclusively intended for them 
and through men’s Colleges. In my department alone— the Sanskrit department— no 
less than ten ladies have so far qualified themselves for the B. A. (Honours) and M. A. 
Degrees, two of them having distinguished themselves with a first class. The number 
of ladies who have qualified for the Master’s Degree in the other departments, is 
no less encouraging. This indicates, in an unmistakable manner, that the education of 
women, under the auspices of the Madras University, has been progressing rapidly. 
That there are, at present, on onr rolls, over one thousand three hundred women 
graduates ; that many of them have qualified for the higher Degrees ; that nearly 
fifty per cent of them have qualified for the teaching profession ; to crown all this — 
that this year— 1 936— has been particularly lucky m claiming to its credit, the two 
first lady Ph, D.’s — Miss G, Minakshi and Miss Y. Paranjoti, who recently distinguised 
themselves in a noteworthy manner, by their effective and substantial research in 
Indian History and Indian Philosophy ; and that South India continues to maintain, 
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in a creditable manner, her first place in respect of educational progress among 
Indian women— tliese are undoubtedly briglit features of which, all of us interested in 
education would feel justified in thinking well, with great satisfaction. 

Lady graduates are entitled to the warmest felicitations of all friends of India. 
They symbolise, in ancient Indian culture, the holy and divine mother and to them 
our sweet reverence is due in a full measure. It should be remembered by all the 
graduates that the ideal of Indian womanhood, as typified by Maitreyi in the 
Brhadaranyaka, by Sita in the Eamayana, by Sukanya in the Devi-Bliagavata, by 
Savitri, Damayanti ann Panchali in the Mahabharata, can easily be maintained to 
be always unsurpassable in its purity and loftiness. The first and greatest exhortation 
which the teacher in the Taittiiiyopanisad addresses to a student on the termination 
of his pupilage in the teacner’s residential college (gurukula) is, as most of us know, 
Venerate thy mother as thy God ” — '^Matrdevo hhavQ^\ It is the high privilege 
pd the great responsibility of the lady graduates to cherish untarnished and realise 
in their life all the noble implications of the Indian ideal of cultured womanhood, 
as known in the past history of Indian Culture. Their responsibility in this direction 
is very great ; any approximation to Eamabhadra or Nala or Tagnavalkya would be 
comparatively less difficult than an approximation to Sita or Damayanti or Maitreyi. 
Their education has placed them in a position in which they can claim economic 
independence and compete with men in all occupations and in the pursuit of the 
recreations, diversions and forms of social service, which the modern world has 
learnt to value. They have every right to rebel against the double standard of 
morals for the two sexes, which some blind customs have allowed to operate in 
India and other countries. They are quite competent to undertake the duty of em- 
ancipating their uneducated sisters by educating them and lifting them up to a higher 
level. In doing all this, they have to remember that the task of promoting equality 
between men and women is exceedingly delicate and complicated in its nature. 
Equality may, with great advantage to society, be secured by the enlargement of the 
freedom of women in respect of all good things and by the curtailment of the freedom 
of men in respect of all bad things. ^In respect of all good things strictly’, in the 
former case, and ‘in respect of all bad things strictly’, in the latter case— tidese two 
significant reservations should never be forgotten. They have also to remember that, 
whatever public status may be as educated women the genius of India’s ancient 
civilization and culture requires that they should secure and maintain in an efficient 
loaanner, the dominant place which God in His Great Wisdom has reserved for them 
in the pivotal institution of Indian civilization— viz., family *, and this important 
institution depends entirely for its unsullied cohesiveness and continuity upon the 
sacred institution called marriage. It would bo a terrific disaster for Indian civili- 
zation and culture, if the Inew generation of educated men and women should be 
found incapable of appreciating the beautiful ideals of married and family life, of the 
household {grha) and the Queen of the household (grhini)., so vividly depicted in 
India’s ancient literature. The educated women who have been admitted to the 
Degrees of University must necessarily play a very important part in the direction 
of women’s education in India. I would request them all to remember that the 
education of Indian women— of Hindu women— should not be inextricably linked up 
with the European ideal and should be designed so as to develop them into a Maitreyi, 
or Sita or Damayanti or Savitri or Sukanya so as to turn them into magnanimous 
wives, noble mothers and wisely alert sisters. To this end, the _ necessary foundation 
in the pre-collegiate stages should be laid with wise discrimination and great caution. 
We may have an excellent idea of what a sound educational scheme for women ought 
to be iu the pre-collegiate stages, by pondering over the precious suggestions which 
Dr. Besant made in one of her speeches many years ago. That great and wise 
friend of India said in 1901— “A thorough and literary knowledge of the Vernacular— 
Hindi, Bengalee, Guzerti, Tamil, Telugu, whatever it may bo— including written com- 
position: a knowledge of Sanskrit sufficient to enable a woman to read with pleasure 
and profit the magnificent literature of the past, its poems, its dramas, its stories *, 
a knowledge of English, because nuder present conditions such a knowledge is neces- 
sary for sympathy with English educated husband and sons, because it opens the 
way to a world of thought that may be studied with advantage and enjoyed and 
because it brings the women into touch with a most potent factor in the modern 
civilization of India ; a knowledge of Hygiene, of the laws which make for health 
in the house, in persona) habits and in domestic arrangements ; a knowledge of the 
elementry physiology and household medicine sufficient to make the mother an in- 
telligent nurse, and in slight ailments physician for her children ; a knowledge of 
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some art, music, above all, painting, needle-work, plain and artistic, that she may 
make the home bright with pure attraction and make it a centre of happy and harm- 
less amusement. Such an education would do nothing to injure the sweet grace of 
the Indian woman, while it would enlarge hor mind, increase her inhuence and 
strengthen her character. Needless to add that this education must 

be accompanied by religious instruction which will purify the heart, 
enlighten the uudorstauding, stimulate devotional feelings, and satisfy the spirit as 
it seeks to realise its divinity. Never will Iho Hindu woman lose her spirituality 
but she needs to add to her faith, knowledge, so that she may bo a sage as well as a 
saint, and bring to the service of her groat ancestral religion woman’s wisdom as 
well as woman’s devotion. So shall she avert from husband and sons the evils of 
scepticism and apostacy. Hinduism has kept her pure ; it must again as in the old 
days keep her wise." If Hinduism has kept the Indian womanhood pure and if it 
must again, as in the old days, keop it wise, as Dr. Besant said, and wisely effective 
let the Indian womanhood draw its inspiration from the Ardhanarisvara image 
which symbolises, in a beautiful and significant way, the great synthesis which the 
Hindu society should always aim at — the syuthesis between woman and man, 
between art and science, between self-effacement and self-realization, between 
renunciation and possession, between beauty and sublimity, betweeu sweet suggestiou 
and telling expression, between speech and thought, between charm and response, 
between motherhood and fatherhood, and above all, between the dharma of a 
family life and active and skilled service in the wide world of diverse pursuits and 
purposes. May the groat Hindu symbolism of Ardhanarisvara^ synthesising 
Siva and Siva^ protect the glorious purity of Indian womanhood ! 

Fellow- Graduates^ 

The three questions formally put to you on this solemn occasion and to the ful- 
fdment of which yon have sincerely and solemnly pledged yourselves are well iu 
their place aud are highly significant as formulas which you will do well to remem- 
ber always and use in your life as your unfailing source of inspiration. The questions 
should be understood to be so many , disguised and implicit imperatives, comprehen- 
ding within their scope, all your future activities for which your education in schools 
and colleges have qualified you ; and they are the modern counterparts of what the 
great teachers of Vedic India exhorted their students to do in the world after fini- 
shing their educational course in the gurukula. When these questions are put to 
you, students of ancient Indian culture cannot help reminding themselves of the 
undisguised imperatives iu the nover-to-be-forgotten exhortation by the Acarya to 
his antevasin in the eleventh anuvaka of the first section of the Taittriyopanisad. 
The elements of universal appeal in these Upanisadic exhortations can never be 
missed. “Speak the truth *, do your duty \ never neglect your duties to your race 
and family ; never neglect what contributes to well-being and prosperity ; let thy 
mother be thy God ; let thy father be thy God ; let thy teacher be thy God ; 

let thy guest who is in need of thy hospitality be thy God ; do good ■, never do any 

evil ; remember and cultivate the virtues which we have practised ; and avoid the 
wrongs which we may have done.” 

“satyam vada : dharam cara ; prajatantum ma vyavacohetsih ; 

kusalanna pramaditavyam ; bhutyai na pramaditavyam ; 

matrdevo bhava ; pitrdevo bhava ; acaryadevo bhava ; 

atithidevo bhava ; yanyanavadyani karmadi ; tani sevitavyani ; no itarani •, 

yanyasmakam sucaritani ■, tani tvayapasyani ; no itarani.” 

In the questions now put to you and in the old-world Upanisadic scheme of exhor- 
tation, tiaere is an unmistakable indication of the fact that your education raises 

the legitimate expectation that you will in due time play the role of constructive 
citizens in your life. 

Tour pledges, all of them, in the first place, impose upon you the duty of adopting 
and cultivating assiduously the attitude of a fiduciary in everything that you may be 
called upon to do. The fiduciary attitude is one of the essential elements constitu- 
ting constructive citizenship. If you remember that “the institutions that last longest 
that link human beings together in the most abiding and beneficent fellowship, are 
those that rest upon a fiduciary 6ast», those that embody a tradition of trustworthy 
service, those that gather to their service a continuous suooesssion of honourable and 
loyal men, those that gather vitality as they go, becoming not weaker with age, but 
stronger and more beneficient in contrast with institutions that rest on force or 
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coercioa” — if you remember all this, you would hardly find it difficult to appreciate 
the great value of a fiduciary attituie of the young men going out of a University. 
This University, like any other University, lives in an atmosphere dominated by the 
ideas of trust and trusteeship ; and by calling upon you to conduct yourselves as be- 
comes members of this University, in your daily life, the University reminds you 
that the knowledge which you have acquired through your colleges could achieve 
nothing unless you hold it in trust and use it in a proper and wise manner, and that 
the skill which you have acquired would be of no value in society, unless you make 
use of your skill in your daily life as a trustee for the common good. 

Tour deportment in your familiar discourses in daily life is also a matter of great 
moment ; and this is determined largely by the spirit of trusteeship which you, as 
educated persons, bring to bear upon your talks. To the extent to which you are 
able to blend together what is true and what is agreeable in your conversation, without 
allowing either to detract from the other, to that extent you could realise in practice 
the ancient Indian ideals of satya and priya ; and to that extent you could acquit 
yourselves creditably as educated persons who hold in trust the training which you 
have received in thinking and speaking. 

You should conduct youselves, as becomes members of this University. You are 
all sons and daughters of India and this is an Indian University. India’s past is 
great ; and her present as well as future should be also great, if it could be wisely 
correlated with her past. If, as the worthy Dean Inge (a former Dean of St. Paul’s) 
observed, less than three years ago, the only promise of a better future for his 
country was to be looked for from those to whom her past was dear, it could be 
be said, with greater appropriateness, to the graduates of an Indian University, that 
the only promise of a better future for India is to be looked for from those to whom 
her past is dear. A true Indian has liis life certainly in the present, but he finds 
the roots of his life in the past, and has his eyes turned towards the future. No 
sensible person would ask you to think that the past is all good and the present is 
all bad. Many of you may be thinking at this moment of Kalidas’s wise remark that 
mere antiquity is not a guarantee of goodness and mere novelty is not a mark of bad- 
ness and that wise men discriminate what is good from what is bad by a careful 
consideration of intrinsic worth 

“puranamityeva na sadhu sarvam 
na capi kavyam navamityavadyam 
santah pariksyanyataradbhajante 
mudhah parapratyayaneyabuddhih.” 

The Indian expression for pi'ogress is '’Yogaksema\ This is a compendious ex- 
pression signifying all the essential elements making up the meaning of the term 
Progress. Yoga consists in advancing further and getting what has not already been 
got *, and ksema consists in conserving all the good things already obtained. Ancient 
Indian culture is equally solicitous about Yoga and Jcsema. Any attempt to write on 
a clean slate and to demolish the past completely and build anew is against 
the nature of ^ India's genius and such attempts will prove to be dismal 
failures in India. You are trustees of the future of India and your past must 
be dear to you. You caanot hope to have an intelligent appreciation of 
India’s past, _ without acquiring adequate ability to understand and appre- 
ciate the Indian literature, which enshrines all the good achievements of ancient 
India in the spiritual and secular spheres of life. Such ability can be acquired, 
only if the graduates of our University are adequately conversant with Sanskrit and 
with at least one of the South Indian languages. That the spirit of ancient Indian 
culture is primarily embodied iu Sanskrit literature, that the distinctive phases of 
South Indian culture are embodied in the great literatures in Tamil, Telugu, Hannada 
and Malayalam, and that these distinctive phases of South Indian culture infiuenced 
and were profoundly influenced in very ancient times by Sanskritic culture and 
can never be completely disentangled and dissociated from Sanskritic elements— are 
propositions which no level-headed person can think of challenging. It would thus 
be obvious that evory graduate of our University should acquire, either in the stage 
of University education or beyond that stage, an adequate knowledge of Sanskrit and 
at least one of the South Indian languages— so much knowledge as would enable him 
to appreciate ancient literature of Universal appeals, like the Upanisads^ the Gita^ 
the Ramayma^ the Mahabharata and the Sakuntala in Sanskrit, and as for example 
the immortal Kural and Kambaramayana in Tamil. Towards this end, the curri- 
cula of studies in schools and Colleges need not be overburdened, by c ;mp 0 Uing each 
student to study English, Sanskrit and a vernacular in his class-room. This object 
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can bo best acliioved only tlirongli scliomos oE extra-curricular studies, under which 
Sanskrit under-graduates and Sanskrit graduates would easily persuade themselves to 
study and enjoy the beauties of a few Tamil classics or classics in some other 
South Indian language, and similarly undergraduates and gradiiatos in auy of the South 
Indian languages would easily persuade themselves to study and enjoy a few Sanscrit 
classics, "Whatevevor might have beou tho naturo of the cleavages tliat existed in ancient 
India among the diverse creeds and dogmas, there were absolutely no cultural cleavages 
or inter- cultural and inter-linguistic, jealousies, such as wo witness some times, in these 
days, whonover any good measures arc being discussed for promoting the study of 
ancient Indian languages aud literatures, you should remember that great makers of 
South Indian literatures in the past wore either themselves Sanskrit scholars or 
scholars who were able to appreciate readily Iho good olements of Sanskrit culture, 
and that groat reprosentativos of Sanskrit culture in tho past never hesitated to seek 
and secure the valuable help of tho vernaculars in their great work of expounding 
and propagating groat truths, It is only by strenuous work in this direction that 
the problems involved in the employment oE tho motbor- tongue as tho chief educa- 
tional medium can ho solved and that tho spirit o£ ancient Indian culture can be 
re-captured aud effectively brought to bear on the present aud future schemes of 
Indian education. The successful working, on a largo scalo of oxtra-curricular and 
extension schemes, with special reference to tho languages and literatures of India, 
depends largely upon tho financial resources available for tho purpose. Will any 
rich philanthropist of South India como forward to help our University with a gene- 
rous and substantial endowment towards this purpose V 

The questions put to you and your solemn pledges clearly imply that you should 
think mainly in time and not so much m space. The ascondoncy oE space- thinking 
is partly due to a deep-rooted perversity of mind which attaches greater importance 
to the eye than to any oilier sense. “Bpaco-thinkiug”, as a modern writer puts it, 
^•is insuffieiont whenever the moaning of human life is in question, because human 
life, though it displays itself as a spectacle in space, goes on as a conscious experience 
in time”. Time-thinking is a natural mode of thouglifc. It may be called ‘the 
historical mind’, and all sound iiistory should deal not only with the past, but with 
the present as growing into tho future. Time-thinking is hound up ossontially; with 
the idea of lastingness, Ancient Indian culturo has invariably stressed lastingncss 
{niiyatva) as the essence of the highest conception of reality (satyam^ and has thus 
revealed, in a very telling mauner, tno significance and valuo of time -thinking. Some 
ardent and well-meaning disciples of Karl Marx, who are onthusiastio space-thinkers, 
may place before you— note the torm — a social scheme or system, in which all men 
and forces are placed — note the term again— in right relationships to one another. As 
Indians, you have inherited a great tradition of time-thinking from your past and 
you should, as time-thinkers, ask— how long will these men and forces stay where 
you have placed them, how long will that relationship last ? 

You should ask whether the socialistic space- thinkers are not placing before you 
‘‘a picture, perhaps a Utopian picture, of human beings caught by the eye at a very 
happy moment, photographed, so to speak, in the state of social behavior tho space- 
thinker considers most desirable”, say, in a place like tho Soviet Russia. Tho 
Marxian propaganda may be loud and confident and a good many of our young men 
may come to believe that “they see a rod dawn rising, full of promise, in Russia, 
where all the old values and traditions, with every atom of religious faith, are being 
torn up by the roots”. So long as communism and socialism derive their sap from tho 
heritage of Karl Marx of which dogmatic materialism and atheism form part ; so long as 
they are based on a class-hatred and dominated by anti-godism, so long as they generate 
and foster a novel disease of a type of neo-orlhodoxy, which seeks to establish a 
new form of superstition manifesting itself in willingness “to entrust the navigation 
to people who believes in wrecks as a principle or make^ a business of piracy” *, and 
so long as the new civilisation of communism and socialism refuses to believe in the 
the past or the future of the soul and thinks exclusively in a spatial and quantitative 
groove : — you will be safe as the inheritors of a great time-thinking past, only if you 
stand off from these new experiments. And as inheritors of the all-embracing, all- 
unifying advaita of the Upanishads, as expounded by Sankara, you should streng- 
then yourselves by the hope, as H. G. Wells puts it, that, out of all the trouble and 
tragedy of this present time, there will soon emerge in India an advaitic revival, 
“of a simplicity and scope to draw together men of alien races and now discrete 
traditions into one oommon and sustained way of living for the world’s service” ; 
and by the hope that “religious emotion may presently blow through Indian life 
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again like a great wind bursting the doors and flinging open the shutters of the 
individual life”. May you become worthy of such a revival as trustees of the habit 
of time-thinking which you have inherited from our past ! 

Slightly modifying the s^ilendid words of Edmund Burke, it may be said that a 
University, as well as a nation, “is a partnership ann trusteeship in all science and 
all art and in every virtue and perfection ; and as the ends of such a partnership 
and trusteeship cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership 
and trusteeship not only between those who are living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born.” 

You will have a legitimate claim for the privileges of a partnership in University 
life and national life, if you fulfil the three main conditions of constructive citizenship 
— that you should see that every variety of your valuable occupation is dominated by 
the fiduciary spirit ; that you should aim at the development of skill in ^ every^ thing 
that you do ; and that you should endeavour to create and perfect certain scientific 
methods “for harmonizing conflicting claims and for turning human relations which 
would otherwise be mutually destructive, into relation of mutual helpfulness.” 
It would do you good to note and remember the manner in which Indian culture 
used to glorify tho fiduciary spirit. Generally, at the end of Royal grants, making 
endowments for purposes of public good, it is known to all familiar with Indian 
epigraphy that an aniistuhh line is inscribed in these terms : 

^^yanat punyamavapnoti palanadacyueam padam'^ 

“One gains spiritual merit by making endowments for good causes ; but one gains 
eternal life through trusteeship T This signifies the great importance which ancient 
Indian culture attaches to the position of a fiduciary. 

Your aim in everything that you do should bo the perfection of your skill. Skill is 
an essontial ingredient of constructive citizenship. You should not fall under the 
malign spell of the concept ‘happiness.’ for ‘happiness’ is “the one object of human 
endeavour in regard to which men in general arc tho worst judges and the readiest 
to he made fools of.” You must choose a vocation that challenges your skill and puts 
you on your mottle. “Beware of soft jobs and remember the fall of Lucifer.” The 
doctrine of “tho greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is a pernicious doctrine. 
No doubt, all science, all knowledge, fulfils itself in its applications. In a book ^ dis- 
cussing the applications of science, it is solemnly stated that science is, “the mighty 
instrument which enables man to conquord nature and develop hor resources for his 
own advantage.” This view is as pernicious in its effect as tho doctrine of “the 
happiness of the greatest numbQr.‘’ So long as the view prevails among those who 
have studied “science” and have acquired scientific knowledge, it would be impossible 
to roconcile science with religion or morality or humanities. Replace the doctrine 
of “the greatest happiness of tho greatest number” by the wholesome doctrine of 
“tho greatest skill of the grratost numbor”. Komembor that Science is given to man 
not to distil tho univoise into individual advantage, not to be a mere short cut to our 
ends, not to bo a more labour-saving device, not to bo merely “a means of satisfying 
the desire for happiness with tho minimum of effort and personal skill, ^ till man’s 
vocation as a worker becomes a more ailair of pressing buttons and turning switches. 
In the earlier stages of its history, scionco tended to destroy art ; and if it were to 
stop with that or persist In that and should it fail to be a powerful ally to man in 
developing himself by tho skilled performance of what he knows and in 
securing the greatest skill of the greatest number ; and if it should help 
man only in increasing his periods of ‘untiammolled leisure’ without 
sufficient skill to vitalize his loisuro \ if that be all, then I for ono will say -.—“Let 
the hour stand accursed when scienco was born into this world”. It is indeed highly 
comforting to think that the God-appointed destiny of science is to become ^the 
founder and tho diffuser of ait, comploling itself in the practised skill of men”. Re- 
member that ancient Indian cuiture brought about, in this way, the reconciliation of 
scienco with religion, through the elevation of skill to the rank of one of the highest 
aims of life. When the Lord calls upon Arjuna to do, whatever he does, as on affer^ 
ing to Him and says 

“ 2 /ai karosi yadasnasi yajjuhosi dadasi yat 
yat tapasyasi Jeaunteya tat purusva 

madarpananC^ 

He requires Arjuna really to secure the highest degree of perfection in all that 
he does ; for, no act would bejworthy of being offered to God, which is not done with 
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tho highest degree of porfootion ; and worm-oaten flowers are unfit to bo offered to 
God. It is recorded that a Mohammedan arliftcor in India, called Ilussom Ali, more 
than a thousand years ago, made a remarkably beautiful astrolabe, an instrument of 
great ingenuity \isod in pro-Copornioan times for measuring tJio altitude of ihe sun 
and tho stars : and in this astrolabe, which happens to be preserved in a collection 
ot ancient instruments, round the edge of tho fine brass-work, thoro is an Arabic 
inscription which may be rendered as follows ‘‘ThivS astrolabe is tho work of 
Hussein Ali, mechanic and mathematician and servant of the Most High God. May 
His name bo exalted throughout tho TJnivorso”. Tho words ‘^Mechanic and Mathema- 
tician” point to the disciplined skill on which tho work reposes ; and “Servant of 
Highest God” to the disinterestedness and perfection with which the work is execu- 
ted. If all the activities of our educated ladies and goutlemon should be inspired by 
tho ideal of disinterested and disciplined skill suggested in tho teaching of tho Gita— 
'’''Yagah karmasu kausalarri''' — “Toga is skill in all your doings” and in the Arabic 
inscription of “Hassoin Ali”, India’s civilization, in tho future, will bo in noble con- 
sonance with India’s glorious past. 

To the utmost of your opportunity and ability and, as far as in you lies, you have 
pledged yourselves to support and promote tho cause of morality and sound learning 
and to uphold and advance social order and tho woll-boing of your follow men. You 
should never imagine that it would do good eitlier to you or to others if you attempt 
to play the role of tho general world-mender. You should cultivalo tho spirit of 
constructiveness in any work of reform which you may uiidortakc. You should not 
begin by concentrating attention on social disoidors, social vagaries, social miscarriagos, 
social fevers and social distresses. You should not begin by attempting to play the 
rolo of social physicians and by loudly proclaiming your methods of diagnosis and 
cure. For upholding and advancing social order and woll-boing, tho right method 
is certainly not the pathological method, which Matthew Arnold describes 

“He took tho suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear, 

And struck his finger on tho place 

And said, Thou ailost here and hero”. 

A good citizen’s vocation is not to be merely analysing his neighbour’s ills, The 
inevitable consequence of the application of the pathological method in the sphere of 
public and social service would be a wasteful strife between those, on the one hand, who 
wish to play the part of social doctors and those, on tho other, who will stoutly resist 
rather than allow themselves to be treated as social patients by those whose creden- 
tials are, at best, problematio. Much of the disharmony, which arises in those days 
in Indian society between different groups of India’s daughters and sons, in most of 
the programmes put forward by well-meauing enthusiasts who wish to reform the 
Indian society in various ways, results from an avowed advocacy of the method of 
social pathology, the method of diagnosis and euro. In tho sphere of politics, more 
than in tho sphere of social reform^ the pathological method is unsuitable. Tho method 
of diagnosis and cure is most nnsnitable, particularly, when ludia is put on tho road 
to self-government. To adopt the pathological attitude in social service or social 
reform or in the body politic would logically reduce the democratic principle of 
self-government to the absurd form “Government of social patients, by the social 
patients, for the social patients”. The correct method conducive to constructive 
citizenship would be to note tho healthy centres of tho society and vitalise it by 
onergyzing those centres. That India’s civilization is not rotten to the core and that 
it has still many healthy centres of life may be easily understood from the fact that 
it has withstood and outlived many an upheaval and many a vicissitude. 

Nothing considerable can be achieved by you unless all your work comes to be 
informed by faith and courage. In the first place, you must have faith in the 

immense resourcefulness of man as man and you must have the courage to pull you 
up to your full stature as man> You must remember the great Upauisadio thought 
which you have inherited from the past— “Pwr^sonna param ifefmcii”— “there is 
nothing higher than the spirit of man^ i and this has been rendered in Sankara’s 
magnificent exposition of advaita, practically into '^Manusyanna param kmcit^\ 
You must beheve it, as a modern poet puts it, that “the mind (of man) 

hath many powers beyond name deep wombed within it and can shoot 

strange ^ vigours”. You must have the courage to realise that life in society 

means life in the high tensions created in society by the operations of opposite 
forces— love and hate, pleasure and pain. Even the lowest form of life is pang-born 
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and pang-sustained. “All the great ideals of humanity are pang-born” ; and “they 
are the answers which the heroic spirit of man has given to the challenge of sujBfer- 
ing and frustration, to the challenge of pain in one or other of its innumerable 
forms”. Moral valour is a high virtue and it is inseparably bound up with social 
valour. “The day of crisis is the birth-day of our virtues.” The hours of suffering 
are the hours when God incarnates Himself. We can never forget the prayer 
which Kunti^ the mother of Pandavas, chose to address to her God— Sri Krisna 

vij>adassantu nah sasvat taira tatra jagadguro 
hhavat^ darsanam yat syadapunarbhavadarsnam 

“May we have troubles and risks always and everywhere ; for, then, we may see 
Thee, Master of the world, revealed to us in Tour saving grace.” Kant has laid 
great stress on the “anti-social sociability of mankind.”^ Human society creates 
facilities for co-operation and in doing so, creates also occasions for mutual obstruc- 
tion. This need not be taken to imply individual malice, a man who lives in 
society and moves on is “like a motor-car in a crowded centre and cannot help 
getting in his neighbour’s way.” If this simple fact be understood, a healthy social 
tension and social life could be easily ensured by harmoniously maintaining the 
polarity between the anti^sociality and sociability of mankind ■, and the social tension 
that arises from this polarity in human nature will call forth a highly constructive 
type of social valour and social courage. The worst enemy of social valour and social 
courage is the lower and vulgar kind of prudence, which induces one to run away 
from risks, to aim at unmixed pleasure, to be a safe man loving only safe ways— safe 
from all kinds of pain and to be deeply interred in safety, never to be alive to the 
ennobling virtues of suffering. Ponder over the thrilling words of a modern poet, 
with reference to such inferior and vulgar kind of prudence *, and these words are put 
into the Divine stranger’s mouth by Lascelles Abercrombie and addressed to Saint 
Thomas when he is about to be victimis ed by the lower kind of prudence 

“Now, Thomas, know thy sin. It was not fear ; 

Easily may a man crouch down for fear. 

And yet rise up on fiimer knees, and face 

The hailing storm of the world with graver courage, 

But prudence is the deadly sin, 

And one that groweth deep into a life, 

With hardening roots that clutch about the breast. 

For this refuseth faith in the unknown powers 
Within man’s nature ; shrewdly bringeth all 
Their inspiration of strange eagerness 
To a judgment bought by safe experience ; 

Narrows desire into the scope of thought”. 

Here, I would point out to you to you the higher signigicance of kama, which is 
included in the old ‘scheme of ends of human endeavours^ (purusarthas) handed down 
to us by our seers as part of our cultural heritage. The word kama is usually 
understood in the sense of tho “pleasures arising from the satisfaction of our desires^ 
and this way of understanding it is not wrong. There is, howovor, a higher significance 
in the inclusion of kama in our scheme of purusarthas : and you can appreciate it 
fully, only when you take tho word in its etymological sense of desire and under- 
stand that lofty desires inspire all noble deeds. Again ponder over what the Divine 
stranger says to St. Thomas 

“It is written in the heart of man 
Thou shalt no larger be than thy desire. 

Thou must not therefore stop thy spirit’s sight 
To poor only witnin the candle-gleam 
Of conscious wit and reasonable brain ; 

But search into the sacred darkness lying 
Outside thy knowledge of thyself, the vast 
Measureless fate, full of the power of stars, 

The outer noiseless heavens of thy soul. 

Send desire often forth to scan 

The immense night which is thy greater soul ; 

Knowing the possible, see thou try beyond it 
Into impossible things, unlikely ends ; 
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And thou shalt find thy knowledgeable desire 
Grow largo as all the regions of thy soul, 

Whose firmament doth cover tho whole ol Being, 

And of created purpose roach the onds”. 

I do not wish to close this address without dwelling, for a while, upon tho pre- 
sent position of our University and its futuro. Many ideas, which were only pious 
wishes and hopes in tho past, have since tho enactment of tho Madras University 
Act No. YIl of 1923, been turned into solid aohiovomonts. As early as 1893, tho 
lato Sir Y. Bashyam Ayyangar, with his characteristic wisdom and foresight, suggested 
in his convocation address, tho founding and dovelopmont of a University Library. 
He said then : — “Ono of the several ways, in which a wholesome relationship between 
the University and its alumni may be established, appears to be tho founding of a 
Univorsity Library, adequately representing all tho departments of Literature, 
Science and Art, and freely accessible to all its Follows and Graduates”. Our present 
position in regard to Sir Y. Bashyam Ayyangar’s snggostion is such as may legitimately 
compel us to indulge in a warm solf-gratulation. Thanks to the generosity of the Crown 
and the State, we have to-day a sploudidly equipped Univorsity Library, housed in a 
well-designed Library building of the University and under tho control of a highly 
emciont Librarian, trained in all the up-to-date methods of tho Library Science. 
The modern conception of a Librarian is ‘to be a great educator and function as a 
great educator mainly through tho use of collections of books’. This is also tho old- 
world conception of a Librarian as embodied in an old library of anoiont India 
Kosavan Acaryah” “To be a librarian is to bo a groat oducator”. The idoal librarian 
may be described as a cultured person who is able to find a suitable reader for every 
book in liis library, and a suitablo book for every ono who goes thoro, who combines 
ludgment and caution with solf-eJtacomont and a zeal for service, an urbane sanity 
with a same urbanity, firmness with complaisance, confuionco with candour, a well- 
mformed mind with a ready wit and disciplined reserve, a certain amount of ver- 
satility with a cultivated memory aud quick recoptivoness \ and who, with sueh an 
equipment and a high character, can play the role of an unforgettably impressivo, 
but in the least obtrusive or assertive or olfonsivo, educator. In recent years, 
our University has also been co-op orating in various ways with tho Madras Library 
Association in promoting the cause of the modern library movomont. Our University 
has done everything that has been found practicable within the last thirteen years 
for achieving the main object of the Act of 1923 v\z,^ “establishing a toaohing and 
residential University at Madras”. Our University has, to its credit, to-day, well- 
organised departments of Research and teaching in Indian History and Arcliaeology, 
Indian Eoononaics. Indian Philosophy, Mathematics, Zoology, Botany, Bio-Chernisiryj 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Telcgu, Malayalam, Kaiiarose and Islamic languages. Tlio deep interest 
which our University takes in Indological studios and orieutal research has boon amply 
borne out by the publication of tho monumental Tamil Lexicon, by the institution of no 
mss than nineteen teacherships in Tudology, including the departments of Indian 
History and Arcliaeology, Indian Philosophy and tho Oriental Research Institiito, by 
the libezal financial provision of nearly fifty thousand rupees por annum for the 
Oriental Research Institute and by a fiboral grant of twouty-fivo thousand rupees for 
preparing and publishing an up-to-date Catalogus Catalogorum of all the Sauskrit 
manuscripts in the world. All those departments are now housed in tho dopart- 
mcntal buildings of our University. The scientific departments are provided with 
well-equipped laboratories. Tho indological departments will soon come to be provided 
with what may be called an indological laboratory in tho form of tho Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, which is one of tho richest storehouse of manuscript 
treasurers in the world and which, in its own interest and in tho interest of Indo- 
logical research, ought to become a part of University Library. 

All these developments in the direction of provision for research have made it 
impossible for anybody to say any longer that our University has not shown sufficient 
interest in th 0 _ work of dromoting research. A satisfactory achievement of the objects 
of our institutions intended far research depends largely upon the standard of in- 
tellectual honesty prevailing among the Univerity teachers, upon the extent to which 
they may be able to vitalize their cultured leisure, upon the unimpaired security of 
the tenure of University teacherships and upon the spirit of scholarly trusteeship which 
i^hey bring to bear upon their work. If tho motto “Seek quality first and due quantity 
shall be added unto you” deserves to be adopted and strictly enforced anywhere in 
our University, it is in our University departments of research. 
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Our University has been endeavouring to lay special stress upon the promotion 
of residential discipline in the Colleges within its jurisdiction. In this connection, 
one important matter to be remembered is that the educators of our students should 
impress upon them the need for reducing their daily requirements to a minimum 
and should discourage them strictly from cultivating expensive and wasteful habits 
of living. The spirit of plain living and high thinking, which dominated the ancient 
Universities of Taksasila, Nalanda and Vikramasila, should be re-captured and 
established in the hostels of our colleges and in the University union. The residen- 
tial atmosphere of the Universities of Ancient India made it impossible even for 
a Prince to develop any consciousness of his financial resources. Even a Prince, in 
those Universities, must be literally penniless. It is recorded that a Prince of 
Benares, who was studying at Taksasila, haiJpened to break the bowl of a man by 
chance and that the Prince was not in a position to pay the cost of meal to that 
man when he demanded it. In every hostel there should be adequate provision for 
religious instruction. It was the religious discipline of the Universities in Ancient 
India that made it possible for them to produce the intellectual and moral giants, 
to whom we owe all our cultural heritage. 

With the grants from the Government and with the funds which it has been possible 
to find from earlier financial accumulations, our University has made a good begin- 
ning in the development of its research side. Much remains to be done in this 
direction. The existing departments have to be strengthened by the institution of 
teaching posts of higher grades in some cases and of additional posts in other cases. 
It is necessary to havo a well-devised scheme of long-term fellowships in our 
research departments. It is necessary to start a number of new departments in 
subjects which have not so far represented on the research-side. It is necessary to 
have an effective and liberal scheme of grants in aid of publications. All these 
developments depend upon the availability of funds. That, so far, the Senate has not 
had any member nominated by academical donors, as contemplated in Section 14 
clause 10 of the Act, is a regrettable commentary on the paucity of academical 
benefactors in the Madras University for the last thirteen years. Thus, this Univer- 
sity must necessarily get on in the hope that tho generosity of the Government in 
respect of grants to the University would not he curtailed in any manner by the 
requirements of elementary education. It may be of some use to point out here that 
according to tho latest periodical report published by the Bi’itish Committee of 
University grants, ‘^out of about £9,00,000 representing the annual income of the 
Universities, a third is voted by Parliament and 42 per cent of the total number of 
students in the Universities are assisted”. 

Fellow- QraduaUs^ 

Now, in the name of the University, I wish you success ; and I request you all 
to ponder over the last verso in the Gita ; — 

‘Wherever there is Krisna, the Lord of Toga— the embodiment of divine synthesis 
and wisdom ; and wherever there is Arjuna, the Arjuna the archer— the best example 
of a disciplined and skilled student \ there will surely bo fortune, victory, prosperity 
and righteousness. Such is my belief”. May this be the belief of all— 

^^yaSra yagesvarah krsno yatra partho dhannrdharah 

iatra srrvijayo bhutirdhruva nUirmairmama. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Bari Smg Oour^ Vice- 
Chancellor, at the thirteenth convocation of the Nagpur University held on the 26th 
September 1936. 

Laoiks and Gentlemen— 

1. After the graduation ceremony which you havo just witnessed and in which 
many of you have taken part, you would naturally expect me to say a few words of 
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appreciatiou auii encouraf^ament to those who have jast taken their decrees and are, 
as such, passing out of the stage of studentship into that of the householder. 

As this is necessarily a recurring function in all Universities, and as the delivery 
of a convocation address is a closing scene in many of them, you can well under- 
stand how difficult it is for me to give you any advice that has not been given 
before, though it is quite easy for me, and it is indeed a pleasure, to congratutate 
you, one and all, upon your success at the prescribed tests and on your securing 
the first fruit of your labour, though here again, it is not easy to assure you that all 
of you will be eagerly hugged to the bosom of a waiting world. Indeed, when I 
look around, my mind is iilled with a feeling of sadness for the bulk of you who 
have taken your degree in law, for I do not know o£ a single door, barring your 
own, that will welcome you as a wanted member of the profession ; you know this 
too well and as your surging number faces you with an insoluble problem, I feel 
that the solution of your growing unemployment is now in your own hands. As to 
the rest, one of you has done credit to yourself and to the University by taking its 
doctorate in Science and those of you who have proceeded to the higher degrees 
in Arts and Science will have no cause to regret the time you have spent in the 
acquisition of higher learning. 

I hope you will utilize the knowledge so gained as a stopping stone to the 
pleasures of deeper study of your subject. For, so long as you were a student in 
the class room, the bogey of an examination had, doubtless, haunted your studies ; 
but now that yon are free to prosecute your own reading with no outstanding 
obligation you should begin to experience the joy of a closer communion with the 
master minds of tbe world. 

2. Hitherto you have lived in the realm of theories and books ; now you emerge 
into the arena of stern realities and the struggle for existence. Those few of you 
who are well endowed by the product of other peoples’ labours may pass through 
life without a struggle and with no anxiety how to keep the wolf from the door. To 
them life does not unfold its scenic beauty, nor does it yield the true pleasure that 
a hard struggle alone can bring. They may dream away their existence in a gilded 
chamber, but they have truly missed the joy of living, The idle rich do not live a 
life, they merely exist, and I do not envy their lot, nor should you, for such life is 
uneventful and inane. 

S. It is a long road, it is said, that has no turning and it is an idle life that 
finds a smooth way to its end. The best of man and in man does not come out in 
such a life ; nor does such life furnish the great drama that lies in its struggle, its 
obstacles, its noughts aud crosses, its ups and downs, its healthy exorcise, noble 
enterprise and its great achievements. To many of you, the University has forged 
weapons which she expects you to use skilfully when you are faced with the 
struggle for existence. Tour education has given you a moutal strength which you 
can use for your own advancement, and which you must not forget to use equally 
for the good of your fellowmen. You go out of this hall well-equipped, fairly armed 
to face the battle of life. It is up to you to fight it well Do not go away with a 
feeling of despondency saying to yourself, “What shall we do ?” For it is now that 
you have lots to do, lots to learn and lots to live for, 

4. Some of you had entered the University portal with the sole object of receiving 
what is called vocational training. You have received the imprimatur of your Ahna 
Mater and it is up to you now to apply your mind to the more serious affairs of 
your life. 

In a country so vast, so diverse and so unequal in its civilization, habits and 
culture, racial tradition and tribal attachments, the ordinary man lacks a common 
ideal that he can follow,^ In the conlliot of ideals and the cacophony of morals it is 
by no means easy for him to adapt himself to certain fixed standard observed by the 
people at large, and enforced by their combined force voiced in the public opinion. 
But the universities of all countries as those of this are expected not only to impart 
knowledge, but equally to build up character ; and the lives of nations and great man 
therein are to be studied not for the purpose of wondering at their achievements as 
for the display of their power of thought and character which every young student of 
University can and should emulate. A student who fails in his book test but has 
garnered the harvest of a strong character for uprightness, fair dealing and truth 
passes out of the University, it is true, with, no diploma in his hand, but with a higher 
guerdon in his eomposition which will be far more useful to him than a mere parch- 
ment. The University examination is a test, but only a partial, and -even as such, a 
meagre test of a personas ability. The best that a student can gain from his University 
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oonnection can neyer ba brought into the weighing scales of an examination. And 
It is by far the most valuable part of a student’s education, and his best equipment 
in aftor-lite. Punctuality, discipline, obedience to lawful authority, mutual tolerance, 
the habit of correct thinking and correct action in circumstances calling for imme- 
diate decision, resistance to extraneous inhuences swerving one from one’s path of 
duty, abhorence of meanness, evil thoughts and self-seeking egotism, spurning the 
vice of communal or class subservience, the undeheoting path of straightforward life— 
these are the bed-rock of human progress exemplified in the lives of those who have 
wielded large power or have become captains of industry. In any sphere, in every 
sphere, your great asset should be your education, and even more than education, 
your character. 

5. One of the noblest prizes of higher education is the strengthening of our 
mind and the development of our character. Book-knowledge is a dangerous thing 
unless it develops wisdom and heightens one’s character. Knowledge fails in its 
mission if it be treated as an end unto itself, and not treated as merely a means to 
an end, that end being the formulation of a better man* Such man profits by the 
lessons he learns, by the episodes of history he has to memorize, by the examples of 
those who have striven to consecrate their lives in the search of truth, of those 
who have fiung away their lives for the sake of their conscienoo, of those who have 
preferred poverty and want to the aMuence of wealth and splendour. To those of 
you who would like to learn what force of character means I would commend a 
perusal of tho Book of Martyrs. The catacombs in Rome miles around bear visible 
witness to tho strength of character of those who defied their persecutors and pre- 
ferred to die rather than recant what they behove to be the Truth, And they were 
rustics and mon drawn from the plebian stratum of society. You who have received 
University education should at least aspire to follow the example of these early 
martyrs of the Church, by developing courage and fortitude, firmness and fearlessness, 
loyalty and a sense of duty, which should mark you out as men to be trusted, as 
men who can be safely employed to do the work for which your education may have 
fitted you. 

6. Honesty and truthfulness are not on trial when there is no cause to be other- 
wise, nor where it is to one’s immediate advantage. The force of character can be 
judged only when one is surrounded by temptations or is faced with the fear of injury. 
No natiou can ever hope to rise in the scale of progress unless it is certain of 
receiving an assured measure of sorvioe and support from the bulk of its citizens, 
and no nation can ovor hope to prosper that has for its citizens men who are venal 
and mercenary, selfish and self-seeking, deceitful and untruthful, in fact men without 
character. A University fails in its duty if it rests content with imparting only 
book-knowledge and fails to mould the character, and teach the practice of morality 
and truth as an unconscious habit acquired by observation and intimate contact with 
those who are tho exemplars of high education. 

7. It is certain that the first object you will encounter upon leaving this hall is 
the spectre of unemployment and many of you will find yourself at your wits’ end 
how to exorcise it, That the subject of unemployment is nation-wide admits of no 
doubt and I was recently privileged to preside at a meeting of the Empire Univer- 
sities Congress at Cambridge at which this weighty question was brought under 
discussion by the combined intellectual force of the British Empire and some other 
countries which had sent out their representatives to take part in the proceedings. 

The view I then formed, and have since been giving my thoughts to, appears to me 
the only solution that the present state of our country and its place in the Empire 
offers itself. It is, indeed, a solution which has removed that anxiety from the 
United Kingdom, where there is reported to be not only no unemployment amongst 
the graduates of the Universities, but tho graduates themselves cannot be produced 
in sufficiently large number to cope with the increasing and ever-increasing new 
avenues for their employment. In our country, however, we find the tables turned, 
We turn out graduates by tens of thousands, but there is no employment for them. 
Tho problem is a serious one and has to be tackled not only by the Universities, 
but equally by the State which must go back to the root cause of this ever-growing 
unemployment 

8. 1 am afraid that the question of unemployment of not only the graduates of 
our Universities but the middle class youths of our country has not been often 
viewed in its true perspective. But taking the case of unemployed graduates apart, 
as typical of the more general question, we have to examine the causes that have 
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created that problem. The first University in India was formed on tlio model of 
London University started to impart liiglior literary odueatioa moro chiefly to the 
clerical rank of employees who had lacked the opportunity or the racana of receiving 
it in the older Universities of Oxford and Cambridgo. That University which has 
just finished celebrating its contonary is about to enter upon its new ora of useful- 
ness as soon as its new ofhcos and hostels are completed. It will then aspire to 
mould its system of education to that of its older sisters. 

9, But there is no similar hopeful fatu.ro for our own Universities wldch mast 
continue to examine till another wave of public enthusiasm improves their type. 
Meanwhile, other and oven moro pressing problems have forced themselves upon 
the attention of the Universities. The study of humauitios at one time so popular 
and, indeed, necessary for an essentially literary career, can no longer supply the 
expanding demands of new occupations created by the numerous inventions and the 
revelations of scienoo, necessitating tlio training of a corps of (lualiliod workers 
which the Universities cannot produce without adding to ^ thoir 
faculties and equipment involving a heavy toll of money in capital and recurring cost. 

10. But even as it is, the true function of a University is not merely to impart 
knowledge, test it by periodical examinations and deliver to the succossful students 
their badges which carry witli them high privilogos in securing employment or a 
place in the charmed ranks of the learned and other professions. Many of you have 
no doubt taxed, and even over-taxed the resources of your parents and guardians in 
the prosecution of your studies, and now that you have realiscod the summit of your 
ambition, other ideas must cross your minds, other anxieties haunt your vision. In 
imparting to yor the modicum of knowledge which it proscribes as the standard of 
your efidcienoy the University has discharged its duty ’, but its duty is not done yet 
nor is yours to the University with which your name will over remain associated. 

If the one ceases to interest itself in you after you have taken your degree, it will 
not be your Alma Mater but a more moreonary dry nurso uuworthy of the great 
and noble traditions which the assumption of its oflloo necessarily implies, for though 
this University is young it is nevertheless a University and that term alone carries 
with it the acceptance of certain ideals and the fulfilment of certain obligations 
which it cannot lightly discard or ignore. 

11. The existing Universities of the world to-day are comparatively young and 
new compared to those which studded the four corners of this great continent, the 
relics of which still bear witness to the devoted labours of the generations of 
teachers who received their disciples as free gifts and to whom they imparted free- 
Iv and with a loving heart all that was host in thorn. The scholars of Nalanu, 
ifaxilla or Yikrama Sliilla and a hundred other Universities of Aryyparta have 
imparted a culture aud shod a lustre which is now the common heritage of all 
mankind. They have perished but the seed they had sown has since germinated in 
other lands and we have to-day numoroas foundations which, unconsciously perhaps 
but none the less unerringly, carry on the great traditions of their forbears and en- 
dow to their alumni the priceless gift of wisdom and character by precept and 
example, only possible by a closer association of the teachers with their students 
and the students inter se. This is the prime motif oi the unitary Universities such as 
are the great national Univorsitios of England, As such, our Universities suffers 

from a necessary drawback ; but with all that there is no reason why wo should not 

keep that ideal before our eyes in our work of teaching, as you should in your con- 
duct as students of the University. It is true that without the fire and magnetism 

and cohesion of a residential University you can never learn by example what little 
you may yet gain by precept. It is like teaching a bo y Chemistry from books with- 
out the aid of an experimental laboratory. This is a drawback in your teaching 
which we all regret, but nevertheless, it is our aim to concert plans to bring you 
into closer contact with one another and with your teachers by devising such means 
as our limited resources permit. Those resources can, however, be greatly augment- 
ed, if you will realise your continued obligation to your Alma Mater, It seems to 
me that if every member of the University realized his responsibility to improve the 
resources of the Uaiversity^ we shall be every moment getting nearer to our ideal 
of a perfect University which should be our spiritual home not only during the years 
of our pupilage but for all time. 

12, It is with such support that the groat Universities of the West have been 
able to take time by the forelock and adapt their systems to the expanding demands 
of the community. English graduates are ever to demand to the numerous branches of 
public activity in which at one time jdl doors were closed to them* Not only are 
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they now absorbed in tTie public services of the country, the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the Mercantile Marino, the Church, the Bar, the Medical and the teach- 
ing professions, but a very large nunaber of them go into the City, the Banks, Trade and 
Commerce and the numerous industries in which their services are valued and reijui- 
sitioned through the appointment boards which serve as clearing houses and to which 
all employers of educated labour readily turn for their needs. 

13. If we are ever to solve this growing riddle of unemployment in this country 
we need not only an active co-operation of the Government, but a no less hearty co- 
operation of the people themselves. The one can do what all national Governments 
are doing in the Western countries and in Japan, and the people must not shirk their 
own responsibility in the matter. That responsibility raises other issues which cannot 
be burked. In Great Britain, the ready absorption of the annual output of graduates 
by the public and private services is due to the confidence the employers feel in 
their new recruits. Exceptions apart, they are likely to find in them ready and 
willing workers of high personal integrity, hard-working, pnuctual and obedient to 
the strictest martinets of discipline, treating their billets as a stepping stone to the 
higher prizes of the services. Can the same qualities be postulated of the produces 
of our own Universities ? An English graduate regards his degree as merely the 
beginning of his education which really begins as soon as he enters service or 
business. Can the same be said of the generality of our gradates ? The English 
graduate docs not take it for granted that his graduation is anything more than 
a token of his general education. His real education begins with his apprenticeship 
which might be of long or short duration according to the business he nas joined. 
Even if he has taken a degree in law or medicine he has to undergo a period of 
his profession before he ventures to engage in an independent practice. But the 
historical circumstanoos of education in onr country, the enervating exactions of 
the climate, onr national impervionsness, onr primitive standard of life, onr innate 
and inherited vis ineriia have made many of us obdurate to the call of modern life. 
We see a procession of men moving before our very eyes but we still remain rooted 
to the shibboleths of a bygone age. Our bodies are new but onr minds remain 
stagnant and apathetic to the new social order that the progress of the age and the 
triumph of science has sprung into existence. We live in the din of the machine 
age but its roll-call does not awaken us from our mediaeval slumber. We soorn the 
materialism of those who are jockeying us out of our ancient lethargy, and yet we 

envy their prosperity. 

14. We are like those who prefer to live in a dark cell only lighted by the 
candle of the altar and refuse to open their door and windows to the rising sun 
and its refreshing light and air, like those who illumine their souls in the monastic 
sanctity of devotion of faith, but resist the approach of a new ray with its message 
of strength and hope and its abundant gift of a larger life. These and such as these 
carry on an incessant struggle against the invasion of new ideas and greater truths, 
content to rest on the dead voices of a buried past and blinded by the faded script 
of exploded authority. The God they worship is not the God of ]^r ogress but the 
God of stagnation and inaction. And yet they axe surprised when in the race for 
existence, m the battle of life, in the struggle for supremacy, in the march of pro- 
gress they are left behind. They forgather in their meeting places only to exclaim 
that they are sickly, poor and distressed, unemployed and starving, while a more 
virile and a more alert race is elbowing them out of their scanty living and driving 
them to the wolf. Little do they realize that life is a struggle, an incessant struggle 
for existence and that he who is prepared to enter it will win, _ but he who stands 
aside and never joins in its prizes and defeats cannot complain that he was left 
to despair and die. The conflict between the one and the other is a conflict of 
ideals between action and inaction. The one are the children of light, the other 
those of darkness 

To realize the aim and purpose of life is the realization of a great truth. Life is 
a battle, a struggle for existence, it is a non-ceasing panorama of action in which 
one has to take quick decision, act firmly and steer one’s course adroitly and yet 
correctly, prejudging the obstacles one has to encomter, preparing for the reckless 
steering of other voyagers on the high sea of life, 

15. A shrewd observer of men, by no means unfriendly to Indian aspirations, 
once asked me a question ; “Why is it that your country is so rich and yet your 
people so poor? I replied : “Why is it that your country is so poor and your people 
so rich ? And you can find the answer,” 
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The fact is that our businessmen still lag behind the businessmen of other countries 
They still strive to erect new edifices upon old foundations. And so long as this 
mentalitv continues, India can never hope to amass wealth and its peeple must remain 
poor, "Vi^hat we want is a thorough oloansing of our social system and accommodate 
it to our changed and ever changing environments. Without such accommodation we 
must continue to live in the twilight of the fifth century while the rest of the world 
is basking in the sunshine of the twentieth. 

16. This is a serious handicap to our national progress \ it is one cause, though 
by no means the only cause, of our national backwardness ; and our graduates and 
our educated classes are poverty-stricken because, for one thing, they Tack the pro- 
pelling spirit of adventure and cannot profit by the instructions they receive and the 
examples they see set before their very eyes. The University naturally_ expects her 
sons to profit by the lessons they have learnt, and if you were to put into practice 
the precepts of history and science as yoar only sure mentors, you will be the 
pioneers of a New India in which reason and proved truth will take the place of 
traditional ritual and fancied authority. 

17. In the inauguration of this new order the State must take its share, for with- 
out its sympathy and active support our effort is apt to be one-sidod. In other 
countries, the modernization of the State has taken the form of concerted action by 
what has become known as the Five Years’ Plan. It may have its pitfails but on 
the whole, it has been justified by its results. Those of you who are on the thres- 
hold of great changes in our political structure need no longer mb your hands in 
helplessness, since if you are able to make a wise decision -in placing at the head of 
your State men of large vision and constructive statesmanship you will have taken 
your due share towards ths reconstruction of a new nation which, while conserving 
all that has stood the test of time, still uses its dynamic force in rebuilding a nation 
which does not depend upon alms but lives and thrives and grows and prospers by 
the organized use of its own innate vitality. 

18. It is a noble task to which I adjure you to apply your minds. While you 
are young you have strength, let it be used for useful purposes. Do not waste your 
precious time in petty bickerings about nothing. If you have to fight, make sure that 
you are fighting for the triumph of truth and not for the idlers’ game of bluff. Life 
is a great gift granted to you ; make the most of it Do not despair if yon fail, for 
failure in a noble struggle is itself a precursor of success ; it may be by you, it may 
be by others ; but you will have this satisfaction that if you had not failed, others 
would not have succeeded. Remember that the history of great nations is in essence 
the biography of its geat meu. It may be that you have not the spacious stage to 
display your talents : nor the audience to applaud your deeds ; but let your very 
shortcomings spur you on to added efforts. 

19. The University is a humane institution and cannot be oblivious to the current 

of human thought, we observe on all sides a widespread agitation for a self-cen- 
torod nationalism. Nationalism is a fine flower of human evolution, but we should 
be careful to eschew what is a mere form from what is its core and substance. One 
ofishoot of our growing national consciousness is an yearning for the adoption of a 
national script and a national language. The script indicated is Devnagari, and the 
language Hindi. That a common language is a cementing bond between people is an 
obvious fact. And I should be glad if India can develop her self-consciousness bj adopt- 
ing a common language. But linguistic enthusiasm should not blind us to the advantage 
of world intercourse. An experiment is proceeding in one of our own Universities to 
impart higher education thi'ough the medium of vernacular, and a similar sentiment 
has been voiced in the Court of this University. While I appreciate the motive that 
has prompted this movement and recognize the difficulty of imparting higher instruction 
through tbe medium of a foreign, and that a very difficult, tongue, I cannot permit my 
sentiments to run away with my reason, and when I find that countries like Japan 
and Germany have found it necessary to adopt bilinguism in their University courses, 
I can only say that if India aspires to be a world force and establish a world 
intercourse she might do worse than follow the lead of those and other European 
countries where English is to-day the accredited medium of commercial intercourse. 
It is true in the countries to which I have referred English is taught only as a 
second language, but what an English it is that thoy learn and speak English is 

probably the most difficult language in the world to master. Its techniiiue is even 
more difficult to grasp and assimilate. With all its difficulties it is a matter of pride 
lo me that my country-men have shown a remarkable aptitude for making that 
language their own, and until one of our vernaculars becomes sufficiently enriched to 
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take its place, 1 see no alternative but to encourage the use of that language in all 
our higher teaching. 

30. Another problem that besets the present Universities, and indeed, all techni- 
cal educational institution is the multiplication of subject in which provision has to be 
made for imparting instruction. If our resources were unlimited this problem would not 
present the same diflioulties that confront the Academic bodies. A suggestion has been 
made and is well worthy of consideration that an element of specialization might be 
introduced in our educational institutions, and that there should be a pre-arranged pool- 
ing of the resources of the several Universities so that they may conserve their own 
resources to impart adeq[uate instruction in only a few limited subjects. The sug- 
gestion is an attractive one but needs the combined efforts of the Governments and 
the Universities, and is only possible if we could improvise an effective machinery 
for reviewing and directing the entire policy and purpose of education. No University 
and no Government has power enough to commit itself to isolated action. It is a 
task which might be delegated to a Central Board of Education elected for a limited 
period by all those responsible for the policy and furnishing the finance necessary 
for higher education. 

21. Fortunately for us, we can take an initiative in this direction by the large 
munificence of the late Rao Bahadur D, Laxminarayan, who has left a princely 
legacy to be used for imparting to some of onr boys a practical training in Applied 
Science and Chemistry. We hope that in the very near future we shall be able to 
construct an institute, for which a commanding site has already been selected. We 
arc now engaged in acq^uiring that sito and in preparing final plans for the construc- 
tion of our institute building. 

22, Our Law College has so far remained an intangible body but we have now 
decided to provide it with adequate accommodation in a building of its own for which 
a sito has now been selected and as soon as it is acq.uired, which we hope will not 
bo bofore long, wo intend to start onr building programme with the simultaneous 
construction ox the Technological Institute and the Law College. 

21 Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 feel that I must now bring my address to a close. I 
am afraid I have strayed beyond the beaten track of such addresses and have failed 
to paint a rosy picture of onr educational institutions and of their products. In 
making such remarks as I have made I have taken a rapid survey of me condition 
of Indian education and of India generally, as I am unable to speak of one without 
referring to the other. If we want one thing to rejuvenate our nation wo need the 
orientation of a new policy and renaissance such as marked the close of medieayal 
Europe. That intellectual ferment of four centuries ago has since closed giving 
place to a neo-ronaissanco in which the renaissance itself has passed into ^ the 
archives of ancient history. Wo still linger in our prime veal past and if there is to 
bo a real progress, and education is to yield its fine flower of inventiveness and ori- 
ginality, a new beginning has to be made and who can make such beginning bettor than 
you, the rising hopes of our University, in whom the sap of youth is still green and 
to whom wo may naturally turn for courageous leadership and guidance, 

Annual Convocation — Nagpur— 5th. December 1936 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee's Address 

Tho following is the text of the Address ‘delivered by Mr. Shyamaj^rasad Mu- 
kherjee at tho Annual Convocation of the University of Nagpur held on the 5kh. 
December 1936 : — 

Yotrn Exoduknot, Me. Yicb-Chanoellor, Fellow-Graduates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Lot mo in the first instance thank the authorities of your uuiversity for the 
honour they have done mo in asking me to address this Convocation. To your uni- 
versity which has already established its reputation as a homo of culture and progres- 
sive inought, I bring a message of good-will and cooperation from my Alma Mater ^ 
the oldest university in British India, whose jurisdiction once extended from one 
end of Uindusthan to tho other. 

In the past you had eminent men to address your Convocation. I cannot lay 
claim to any distinction which would bo within a measurable distance from theirs. 
But I yield to nono in my conviction that through education, rightly planned and 
generously fostered, lies the salvation of our country, and that to-day in India 
education offers a sphere of service aud activity, limitless iu scope, challenging the 
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lifelong labours of men of all oreods and communitios. Is it not true that genera- 
tions of men in this ancient land liave dieorfully sacrifioerd their wealtli, their com- 
fort for the sake of spreading knowledge and implanting in the human mind that insatia- 
able quest for Truth which in every age and clime is the foundation for the attain- 
ment of Freedom ? 

In recent years university problems in India have received an almost super- 
abundant measure of attention from people belonging to diverse schools of thought, 
both progressive and reactionary ; and numerous and cohicting remedies have been 
proposed for our intellectual salvation. Though any suggestion for the curtailment 
of educational facilities must be resolutely opposed by the uuited voice of all lovers of 
Indian progress, we must not be slow to remedy the weak points in our system aud, 
sinking all differences, readjust it to our changing needs and aspirations- 

I believe opinion is unanimous to-day that the present system of university edu- 
cation in India requires thorough and immediate reorganisation. On the ove of re- 
construction let us leave aside comparatively minor issues and ask ourselves the 
fundamental question, what should be the aims and ideals of university education in 
India ? Education is not static. Its course must change with tlie passage of time 
and with the altered conditions of the community it seeks to serve and elevate. It 
must always be closely related to the life of the people. Otherwise it becomes 
stagnant and soulless and instead of uplifting society tends to retard progress. 

Generally speaking, the Indian university must rogard itself as one of the living 
organs of national reconstruction. It must discover the best means of blending to- 
gether both the spiritual aud the material aspects of life. It must equip its alumni 
irrespective of caste, croed or sex, with individual fitness, not for its own sake, not 
merely lor adorning varied occupations and professions, but in order to teach them 
how to merge their individuality in the common cause of advancing the progress and 
prosperity of thoir motherland aud upholding the highest traditions of human civili- 
sation, That constitutes the perennial ideal of a University, rooted in Indian soil and 
expresses one of the greatest needs of the hour. 

While it will raise the average 5[uality of its alumni and influence the steady 
march of progress and freedom, the university will not neglect the supreme task of 
giving protection and privileges to its brilliant teachers and advanced students, 
whose sole duty will be an unceasing search for truth and the pursuit of learning 
for its own sake. A university is not worth its name which does not provide for 
both teaching and research of the highest order in diverse branches of knowledge. 
India must produce her own band of discoverers and conquerors of new realms of 
thought who will help to raise the iutolloctual level of the country and call forth 
the spontaneous homage and rospoct of nations far and wide. There is indeod no 
limit to the scope of such investigations which must be conducted in an atmosphere 
of truth and freedom, unhampored by worries and anxieties. They must also be 
closely related to Indian conditions and constantly aim at their betterment. 

Let \xs examine briolly how the universities may make their contributions towards 
national advancement. The preparation of the nation's youth for the diverse pro- 
fessions which commonly absorb their energy and intellect will continue. New voca- 
tions and avenues of useful and honourable employment which are but partially open 
to the Indian youth, such as the army and the navy, trade, commerce and inaustry, 
will receive adequate attention. Scientific and technical knowledge of various kinds 
and grades, will be generously imparted in full remembrance of their supreme 
value in the making of a new India, capable of standing on her own legs. An army 
of leaders and workers, not a band of narrow specialists, is to be created whose 
aim will bo to foster India’s economic and industrial development. It will be for 
them to devise ways and moans for conserving and utilising the rich and inexhaus- 
tible raw materials in which this country abounds, not for individual profiteering 
but for tbe benefit of its toiling millions and for providing them with food, clothing 
and shelter, thus stabilising national efiioioncy and wealth and preventing their con- 
tinued exploitation. Problems of health, sanitation, hygione and diet will be investi- 
gated and the conditions for the alleviation of suffering and malnutrition carefully 
analysed. Agrioulture must form a distinctive park of the work of the university 
and the possibility of increasing the productive power of land with the aid of 
science explored and explained. 

Neither will cultural pursuits and the study and investigation of arts and letters 
be discontinued or discouraged. Philosophy, Literature, Archaeology and Architecture 
Fine Arts including Music and Painting, the Indian Languages, classical and modern, 
History and Polity will be carefully nurtured and the correct interpretation of the mani- 
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festations of the genius of India in the realm of thought and culture will he faith- 
fully and. courageously given. These studies will not bo a mere catalogue of past 
achievements. The modern Indian scholar must have the training and the vision^ to 
oonnoct our ancient history and civilisation with our present needs and conditions 
and to suggest rules of conduct and formulate an outlook on life which the Indian 
society of today can worthily accept. Economics and Banking, prrticularly the posi- 
tion of this country in relation to foreign trade and competition, and the conditions 
of a prosperous and an economically free India, must bo investigated. Politics and 
Constitutional law and theory must be critically examined, specially the fundamental 
aspects of the government and constitutions of countries which are attempting to re- 
habilitate themselves on the ruins of their former existence. Education and Psycho- 
logy will form the subjects of active investigation. A department of Educational 
Research will devote itself to the study of local problems as also of great experiments, 
made in countries far and near, particularly in Russia aud Japan. Important langu- 
ages of the East and 'W'est will bo studied aud the achievements of other civilised 
nations brought home to our rising generations. Indeed, while the Indian university 
will maintain the groat characteristics of India’s past culture and civilisation, omit- 
ting all that is pernicious aud anti-progressive, it must not summarily reject what 
the West may give us. If "Western ideas can bo assimilated into our system without 
detriment to its national character, we shall welcome them. If such accoplauco de- 
nationalises us, we shall reject them witiiout hesitation. 

A groat problem which Indian education must face sooner or later relates to tlio 
place which should be given to religious education. Religion has played a dual rolo 
in the evolution of mankind. While it has done enormous good to humanity aud has 
introduced order and solidarity in critical periods of man’s history, it has at times 
been utilised as a convenient excuse for senseless oppression of mankind, Indian 
education was doliberatcly made secular according to a policy of religious neutrality 
pursued by a foreign government which could hardly have acted otherwise. This lias 
had in some respects devastating effects on the Indian mind. 

One feels doubtful however of the practicability of including religious education as 
a subject for study in our schools and colleges, open to youths belonging to various 
religious faiths. The danger lies in tho fact that this instruction is likely to bo im- 
parted by men who will lay greater emphasis on tho practices of religion than on its 
principlos and thereby sow tho seeds of exclusiveness and fanaticism, ruinous for 
the growth of Indian nationhood. Religion must therefore be left mainly to home in- 
iluenco the stardard of which must bo appreciably raised. But I would at the same 
time earnestly urge a regular and well-balanced study of tho groat truths and tho 
beauties underlying tho different religious faiths, presented in a manner which will 
not seek to proclaim the superiority of ono to tho other, nor emphasise minute di- 
fferences among ono another. Tho text which will require most caroful preparation, 
will record tho ultimate triumph of truth and righteousness, lay stress on the essen- 
tial unity of all religions and aim at tho foundation of a common sympathy, a just 
and equitable understanding and a sense of universal brotherhood. 

A vast field of sorvieo that is open to tho Indian university relates to tho en- 
richment of our national languages. We must make them the vehicle of our 
instruction and through them spread knowledge far and wide in diverse branches 
and in forms both scholarly and popular. Another paramount need is tho supply of 
thousands of uuivorsity-trained youths, inspired by the best that a university can 
give, for directing tho work and activities of elementary schools in India. Thoro 
have no doubt been illuminating instanoos of scholarship, of high artistic attainments, 
of intellectual achievements in tho spheres of letters, science and administration. 
But wlio will deny that all this has boon limited to a very small circle beyond which 
there is a stato ranging from twilight to total darkness ? Who will deny that much 
yet remains to be done to dispel the clouds of ignorance, fear and superstition, that 
cover tho Indian horizon today ? That more than 90 per cent, of the Indian popula- 
tion should continue to be lllitorato even after 175 years of British rule in this 
country is an intolerable situation which calls for immediate action. A new race of 
university-trained youths must go forth and, fired with a spirit of zoal and saoiilieo, 
undertake tho duty of directing the affairs of schools, throbbing with life and energy, 
to bo opened at every village from one corner of the country to tho other, Tho 
school will bo the contro from which will radiate tho joy and glory of knowledge, applied 
to the needs and conditions of every grade of society, not treated as separate units 
but as living parts of ono organic wholo—knowlodgo that will liberate the latent 
abilities of tho children of India and enable thorn to know themselves and the heritage 
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that is theirs. It is thus that the university will carry its banner of progress and liberty 
into the very heart of India, will cease to be characterised as the producer of small 
groups of men, ease-loving and self-centered, and will awaken a spirit of sympathy 
and support, nation-wide in extent, in furtherance of the noble mission it will have 
made its own. 

Our object is to give to the Indian youth an education which will be a true pre- 
paration for life and this cannot be achieved by fostering intellectual activities alone. 
We have to raise the physical standard and efficiency of rising generation and must 
aim at creating a sound mind in a sound body. Physical education must be made 
compulsory in schools and colleges. For this purpose there must be an abundant 
provisicn of playing fields and gymnasia ■, there must be regular supply of skilled 
teachers who will instruct our youths in daily habits of physical welfare and will 
consider individual needs and capacities ; there must be an organised system of free 
examination and a net-work of after-care centres. Closely connected with physical 
instruction is the supreme question of supply of cheap but nourishing diet without 
which physical culture is meaningless, if not harmful 

Addressing the university of the province that claims Dr. Moonje as its own, 
need I emphasise that military training also should be mado compulsory in our 
colleges ? Its object will not be to proclaim the doctrine of Might is Right but to 
instil into the minds of our students a sense of discipline, alertness and organisation, 
so essential for building up character. It will also serve to show that, given ade- 
quate scope, Indian youth may worthily form the foundation of a national force, 
capable of defending our hearth and home ; this will deepen a sense of self-respect 
and self-confidence in the minds of our people and remove an unjust stigma on our 
capacity and character. 

1 have been hitherto speaking of some of the major activities which should form 
part of the programme of every Indian university. Wo must not overlook however the 
need of altering the methods of imparting instruction and knowledge. We must 
re-establish that close and intimate relationship between the teacher and the student 
which was one of the features of ancient Indian education, Tho system of mass 
lecturing and formal communication of information which is not often properly 
assimilated, must obviously be modified, giving place to a more intonsivo system of 
tutorial aud seminar work which will stlmuTato the growth of right and indepen- 
dent thinking. For this purpose, we must be enabled to employ a much larger staff 
than at present and to pay our teachers adequately. Nothing is more important to 
the success of an educational scheme than the selection of tho right type of toachors, 
men of character and learning, who will regard thoir task as a sacred mission— men 
who will inspire the respect and affection of their students and will act as thoir 
guides, philosophers and friends. 

A. thorough revision of the system of examination is also urgently called for. 
The predominance of examinations in university education in India has seriously 
affected the march of progress. Whether in schools or colleges .or in tho univer- 
sities, the goal ordinarily in view before one and all is success at tho examinations. 
This aspect of educational organisation is not peculiar to India and has rocoutly boon 
receiving considerable attention in other countries. We have to explore the condi- 
tions under which we can dispense with tho rigours of tho oxamination system and 
secure a more satisfactory recognition of the work done during a student’s career in 
educational institutions. 

We must also provide for a more intimate rolationsliip botwoon student and 
student and lor this purpose generously equip our universitios and oollogos with 
halls, unions and common-rooms. This contact, this Iroo and frank oxoliange of ideas 
and ideals, will help to lay tho foundation of true and lasting comradeship ; tliis will 
build up character, knock down angularities, oroato wider interests and enable the 
youths to know themselves truely and well. A mero pursuit of knowledge ijn tho 
ieoture-room, the library or the laboratory cannot make a man worthy of his life’s 
mission. 

I have to-day spoken of some of the fundamental problems of educational recons- 
truction which will take years of ceaseless, determined and patient toil to solve, 
pemre I conclude 1 must however enumerate tho primary conditions which require 
to be fulfilled in an adequate and satisfactory measure beloro any scheme of re- 
orgamsahon, truly national in character, can bo undertaken with success. First and 
foremost, a system of education, consistent with tho gcnlas of tho people of India 
and suited to modern life and conditions, cannot bo fully aohiovod unless and until 
India enjoys a political status which will give her tho liberty to decide for horself 
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what constitute her national needs and how best they can be satisfied. Call it 
dominion status, responsible solf-government or sioaraj — I am not concerned with the 
nomenclature \ I am concerned with the supreme fact that the constitution must 
give us real and not shadowy rights and powers and enable India to be the mistress 
of her own destiny. Secondly, there must be less of degrading poverty and less of disease 
and pestilence, now nation-wide in extent, which are sapping our vitality and energy 
and shutting out the inrush of joy, light and beauty into this land of proud and ancient 
civilization. Thirdly, the State must spend far more adequately and generously on 
education, in all its grades, than what it has done in the past. All schemes for 
reconstruction will remain unrealised until this paramount condition is whole-heart- 
edly fulfilled. Fourthly, there must be an elaborate system of elementary and 
secondary education which will form an enduring foundation on which the great 
structure of university education will bo built, shining like a crown of purposeful 
achievement drawing inspiration and strength from the abundance of materials which 
the lower stages will bring to its doors. Fifthly, education at every stage should be 
as cheap as possible while its quality will bo maintalnod at a high level. Even in a 
rich country liko Great Britain more than 40 per cent of University students receive 
concessions and aid, the total value of which is about Rs. 17,800,000, excluding the 
contributions of private trusts and corporations. In Russia education Is free in the 
lower stages and 80 per cent of her university student are not required to pay any- 
thing. Sixthly, while expressing our deepest gratitude to our past benefactors, lot 
us emphasise that the universities must inspire private benefactions on a much 
wider scale than they have hitherto done. In every country we witness today a 
conflict between class and class. We witness the unjust and Inequitable distribution 
of wealth and the existence, side by side, of riches and abject poverty. But this 
disparity is nowhere more staggering than in this unfortunate land of ours. If our 
wealthy men -v^ho have amassed fortunes, whether through personal efforts or 
through the accident of birth or otherwise, make up their minds to allot a portion 
of what they possess for the uplift of their brethren, for the wide diffusion of 
knowledge and culture, for the allovlatlon of suffering, they will bo uprooting 
feelings of hostility and antagonism and will Inspire the affection and confidence 
of tho masses whoso prosperity and improvement they will thus have helped to 
stabilise. Seventhly, there must be a close and honourable connection between 
education and trade, industry and commerce, so that men trained in different 
branches of practical skill and knowledge will have a natural scope for their 
talents, More technical education, divorced from such association, can never solvo 
tho moblom of unemployment. Lastly, tho universities must bo given the amplest 
freedom to work out their salvation. Wo must free education from the under- 
currents of political and communal strife. Let each university have a constitution 
judiciously planned 011 academic considerations and truly representative in character. 
Lot the men chosen for thoir administration bo of the type Inspired sololy by the 
idea of training youths who will bo an asset to tho cause of Indian progress. 

Fellow-graduates, lot mo make it clear that while 1 am anxious that the univer- 
sity-trained youth should bo saturated with tho highest Ideals of Indian life and 
culturo and imbibe tho best olomonts of western science and knowledge, I do not 
want him to grow up as an aggressive nationalist utterly forgetful of this ultimate 
lovi^lty to the spirit of humanity at largo. Neither do 1 minimise tho value of his 
attachment to his community and province. Lot us however constantly boar in 
mind that the introduction of communal and sectarian factors In tho field of Indian 
politics is sharply dividing her peoples into warring sections, each distrustful of the 
other. For tho sake of our very oxistonoo lot us not forgot tho supremo nood of 
discovoring a proper synthesis between apparently oonfllotlng interests. 

To you who are about to enter the arena of life, I plead with all earnostnoss 
that whatever spheres you may work in, lot your banner be a symbol not only of 
knowledge and onliglitonment, of liberty and balanced judgment, of cloan thoughts 
and actions, but also of unity and sorvlco. Lot us lomomber at evory stop that we 
who call oursolvos educated, exist not primarily for our own sake but for adding 
our individual contributions, however numble, to tho advancement of national 
prosperity. Lot u.s loam to idontify ourselves wholo-heartodly with tho cause of 
tho suffering millions of our countryraon. Lot no fear come to us tocauso we have boon 
born in an ago not oE peace and comfort but of rostlossnoss and adversity. Fortified 
by a supreme belief that tho cause of Indian progress and freodom is just and 
legitimate and that Imlia has an ennobling message to give to tho rest of humanity, 
65 
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let us equip ourselves truly and well aud maroh collectively and courageously 
towards our cherished goal. Lot us all solemnly aud humbly pay ovr tribute of 
homage to the eternal spirit of our motherland and pledge ourselves to her service 
in the words of tlie warrior poet, words which were uttered in his last Convocation 
address by my revered father fourteen years ago and which are still ringing in 
my ears : — 

‘^I vow to thee, my country— 

all earthly things above— 

Entire and whole and perfect, 

the service of my love— 

The love that asks no question ; 

the love that stands the tost, 

That lays upon the alter 

the dearest and the best 
The love that never falters, 

the love that pays the price, 

The love that makes undaunted 

the final sacrifice” 


The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address do^wored by Dr. E, P. Metcalfe Vico- 
chancellor, Univorsity of Mysore, at the Convocation of the Univorsily of Mysore 
held on the 29lii. October 1936 : — 

Your Highness, Ora^duaies of the University, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

IVo are just now entering the second contury of English edneation in India. 
Almost exactly a hundred years ago was sown the seed which has yielded the 
university systems of today. So acenstomod havo we become to the shapes taken 
by our Universities, which in fundamentals are similar to those of representative 
Universities in other parts of the world, that we may bo forgiven for losing sight of 
the very real controversy that took place so long ago on the question of the type of 
highor education best suited to the genius and the needs of the country. Tho issue 
was ultimately decided on a variety of considerations, at least one of them being 
frankly utilitarian, namely, tho need for suitably cultured people to work an 
administration which was to bo carried on, in its highor stages, in English. 

It was then, as it has always boon since, a cardinal principle of tho theory of 
British Government in India that tho people should bo prepared to accept in increas- 
ing measure tho burden of tho administration : such preparation involving among 
other things tho cultivation of a fooling of unity and a spirit of self-reliance. Tho 
extent and speediness of the eraorgenco of such qualities would naturally depend 
very largely on the proper choice of an oducational system. 

I think that retrospect compels tho aocoptance of tho conclusion that tho policy 
adopted in prinoiplo a century ago has boon justified. Said Macaulay of tho people 
of India, “Having bocomo instruotod in European knowledge thoy may in some 

future ago demand European institutions Whoa such a day comes, it will 

be tho proudest in English history ” Such a day has now very obviously arrived— 
almost, according to the views of somo, to the point of embarrassment. It is of 
interest to reflect on tho extent to which tho form of highor education chosen has 
helped aud hastened its arrival, and to try to imagino tho position of India today 
had Persian been continued as the languago of office and become the common 
language of higher culture in oonsoqueuco. 

There con be no doubt that in the social and political roconstruction of an Indian 
nation from ethnological material of wide diversity of culture, incompatibility of 
interests, mutual unintolligibility in language and many other coutrifugal characterise 
tics, the imposition of a common languago of culture, though foreign equally to all 
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of‘unZ. ® “ 

Eaglish edacatiou has psrmeated the whole of this vast 
lanffiiatTfi’ expression in a universal world 

rnovemants in's ‘5i? ^“7®^ participation in the most modern of world 

ultimatalT*nvnW!?» ^ contribution of India to human progress, and 

1 ’?®. ® “atioial oonsciousness. One sees the guiding hand of Provi- 
dence in the decision taken in 1837 to educate India in the English-language. 

English education in India to place 
whaf was^ i°M *'^°,^.'^'idamentals of modern science. The first indent fcr 
from rain, tfa“ already been sent to England 

least hfinn pnnfniS?.,iof«a 0* ^ professor of experimental science had at- 

to marWnSi^o I fi’iote from Mayhew’s E ducation of India ■. “As though 

hushed Ld* the westward road, a Brahmin demonstrator before a 

nusnea and breathless class had dissected a human body” I 

to efforts, iMdern sconce does not seem to have made much appeal 

ver^Ues of foundation year of the mother 'tini- 

in ao firpt Pnti^-nni ’ Madras, pure science subjects did not find a place 

be mDonseri tw Studies. It was. not long before-thoy were introduced and it may 
tisod at thn tlie methods of teaching them were not dissimilar from those prac- 
of scienpfi England, Towards the end of the nineteenth century the teaching 

courses England by the introduction of practical laboratory 

that «iR,>rnu unfortunately slow to follow this lead. I feel certain 

was mafn^^v ® *1 “‘1^.®'^?“®® f® the. lecture-oum-text-book system of study in science 
towards rssponsible for the very wrong and harmful attitude 

India towards study in general) which was prevalent in 

tbpm-,r , 4 ®®'^®® unreality was generated in relation to sciontific 

cm?n\n experimental fact— a feeling that these things wore said to be so by 

bafiulfs^^air^r/ti® ’^°i,7 off, that it was desirable to know what those 

for nro^nnffpn thought about these things, because such information, if ready 

form nf milic t^mo of a competitive or other examination, won credit in the 
rnniHTvr 1 possibility that tho new knowledge which was being so 

St oaf oo-ordinatod abroad mjght be a vital matter with immo^diate 

sittfnff personal and social, could hardly be grasped by a student 

and teacher manipulated symbols and diagrams on a black board 

hanoh mui. ^ mysterious and only half-soon operations on tho lecture 

tiiQ apparatus. As for any aspiration on tho part of 

bovnnri^i!ie^'w-w^^ f.® f^stjund of knowledge, such an idea must have been 

nS?° ■^.sciontifio instrument was to bo handled in a rover- 

s.aoordotal, spirit by the teacher only. Should it become damaged or out of 
i \ ’^®Y ®?,® substituted or tho dofootivo one sent on a 

thousands of miles for repair at tho hands of tho magician who made it. 
new^toowled^ *^°’^ ** perpetuate a deop sense of inferiority in respect of 

;« 4^®'^^ t^s^ty-flve years ago a change came over tho spirit of university odneation 
Snin™!?.!- * expression of. which, in our region, was tho institution of now 

«!’P University of Madras. That reform marked a turning 

point m the cultural history of India of real significance. From it— and, I verily 
boJiovo, very largely because of it,— dates tho period of tho recent intolloctual unfolding 
in India, a phenomenon produced no doubt, by a combination of causes and oircum- 
stanoes ; but of those, I . am sure that one of tho most potent was tho change of 
educational method, particularly in Science, in tho XTuiversitios. It may soom but a 
small tiling at a first glanco, ttis introduction of three hours of praotical laboratory 
tramming m tho week’s work of m elementary studont, It roprosented, however, 'a 
complete alteration of tho student’s approach to the subject of study ; it provided 
an obioct lesson m nis nwn nnfnntfaliHnc nc nn ^ 



^ *wj. v**w wi au. uuuuabiuuttj ijiuuuae ui passivo rocoption inai or aouvo 
piu'suit by the studoat, Jiccompanied, aided and abetted by his teachor. An attitude of 
mmu IS apt to be contagious ; enthusiasms have a way of spreading. In whatever 
mannor it may have operated, that reform has had a remarkably stimulating offoct in 
developing intolloctual initiative not only among students of Scionoo but among our 
cultured classes generally. If we roqtuire a monumontj we have but to look round on 
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the acUBTements of Indians in almost ovary cultural field during this last quarter- 
centary. 

The idea of making his own contribution to now knowlodgo is no longer foreign to 
the serious student in India. The habit of pursuing some lino of original investiga- 
tion has become fairly common, especially among university teachers, and is encour- 
aged by all wise university administrations. We occasionally hoar critical remarks 
passed by members of the public on our efforts to foster the spirit of losoarch with- 
in the University, on the ground mainly that such time and money as wo can manage 
to fiud for research work would ho better spent on moro teaching for more students 
and that the intrinsic value of the ‘^discovorios” made is not commonsurato with the 
expenditure, even in our modest scale. It must be made clear that wc do not expect 
an output of important discovery, though wo occasionally got it. lYhat wo want is 
that every teacher continue to be a sincero studout ; and dovotion to a lino of origi- 
nal investigation is the best evidence that a toachor is koojiing himself abrost of 
progress in some region of his subject. Moreover, a man who is himself au invosti- 
gator is likely to prove a much moro officient toachor, ablo to uso his imagination 
and to draw on his own experienco and to indue o in his pupils a critical and inde- 
pendent attitude of mind, which relegates tho text-book to its proper position as a 
guide rather than an ultimate authority. If for no other roason, since ono of tho 
chief objeots of education is to strrengthon character, tho oncouragomont of tho 
research spirit In every teaching department of univorsity is not meroly legitimate, 
but a positive duty. 

In this respect I feel that we are moving on right linos and that wo have 
already developed a satisfactory almosphoro m our various dopartmouts in rospoot 
of our standards and of our attitude towards study, Wo have, among our toachiug 
staff, a good proportion of keen workers in original rosearcli, who act as conductors 
of the stream of recent discovery through thoir rospoctivo dopartmouts of knowledge 
to which, moreover, thoy themsolvos are making their own contributions. Wo liavo 
been able, in the course of years, to accumulato lifcoraturo and appliancos, so that 
we have for some time been in a position to afford facilities for advanced workers 
in nearly all our departments ; and this equipment is being continually added to 
and kept tip to date. 

Such measure of success as wo havo achiovod iu tlioso directions would not have 
been possible without adequate support, A tributo is duo hero to tho liberality of 
view which has diatiuguisned tho policy of tho Govornmont of Mysoro in rospoot of 
our university institutions and later, alter its foundation, of our Univorsity as a 
whole. It is always in fashion to criticize Govornmont— it is jiorhaps ono of the 
chief functions of a government to sustain criticism. Comment has not infroquontly 
been made on the fafluro of tho administration to furnish what may havo boon 
considered to bo necessary finance for tho expansion of tho activitios of tho Univer- 
sity— in fact, I may have boen guilty of such comments mysolf, on occasion. But 
Governments havo, unfortunately, to find monoy for othor things besides Universities. 
If we compare the average oxpondituro on University oduoatiou sinco about 1910 
with what it was during the twonty-five years procoding that date, wo cannot fail 
to be struck by the vory real effort wliioh has boon mado to enable our univorsity 
education to reach the International standard. Wo, members of tho University, may 
regard this effort as a practical expression on tho part of tho Stato of confidonoe in 
ourselves ; aud we must see to it that wo continue to merit this oonfidonoe. 

In common with our sister Univorsitios wo havo helped to build up tho univer- 
sity^ system of India from small beginnings. This edifico has been coustruotod, all 
of it within eighty years ; and most of it within tho last twonty-fivo. We havo 
come into line with other countries in rospoot of methods of study and standards 
of courses. By encouraging research wo arc stimulating interest in acquiring and 
even adding to new knowledge. 

We may now inquire in what manner and to what oxtont our achiovoment is 
conferring benefit on tho country as a whole. Speaking of this Univorsity and 
of our country of Mysore I suppose wo may fairly claim to havo produced a cultured 
^PP^, cto which otherwiso would not havo oxistod, or not in its present form. 
Within this cultured class we havo trained bands of technicians— teachers, physicians 
and surgeons, engineers, administrators. Of the work of our technicians wo may he 
justly proud. The Mysore State has gained an enviablo reputation in tho fields of 
administration, education, onginooring and medicine — a reputation which has boon 
efforts 01 alumni of our own Univorsity Institutions. 
Ine University, thought yet young, stands woll in tho estimation of tho intoUootual 
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world of India. It has taken a suffioiontly prominent and representative part in 
many activities of an all-India range. In all these respects it may be considered 
to be fulfilling its dharma. But is this to be regarded as the whole dharma of 
an Indian University ? 

This is a large question, so large that it cannot even begin to be considered in 
the course of a short address. I may, however, bo permitted to suggest one or two 
lines along which thought may be directed. 

First of all, are we adequately supplying a need ? In spite of the frequent 
complaints levelled against our universities that our methods are wasteful our 
policies lli-direoted, our products largely unemployable, the fact remains that, 
judging from the demand for admission, univorsity education is becoming 
more and more appreciated among certain sections of the population. 
This popularity may be due to a desiro. for its own sake, for the type of cultural 
training we purvey ; or it may be for the practical amenities that that culture^ is 
expected to secure. Many people will, I am afraid; hold with the latter explanation 
which is supported by the feeling that we are turning out too many graduates in 
relation to tlio fields of employment that lie open to them ; 'and the cry is raised 
that university policy should bo directed to the invasion of fresh fields. To the 
question of where those fresh fields lie, no very convincing reply seems to bo forth- 
coming, either from our critics or from any one else. 

A second question concerns the relations of tho Universities to the general popu- 
lation. Hava the Universities any duties to the common or uneducated people ? If 
so, what : and to what extent are these duties being discharged ? 

According to an ancient proverb, the musician is expected to adapt his 
melody to the requirements or those who provide his remuneration. Most of our 
Indian Universities are financed largely from public funds. In tho case of this 
University, by far the greater part of tho whole 'cost of maintenance is borne by 
tho tax-payers, the bulk of whom arc in humble circumstances. Are these people 
deriving all possible advantage from their University ? That they do dorivo a very 
considorablo advantage, though perhaps in a rather indirect manner, cannot be denied. 
Tho ministrations of tho professional classes, to which I have alluded, oonstitute a 
groat public benefit. But it is not inconcoivablo that we might bo of still moro, and 
more direct, service to our paymasters. 

The demand for and supply of university education has, during the last twenty or 
thirty years, increased in a phenomenal manner. In 1910 tho number of Interme- 
diate students in the univorsity institutions in this State was about 300. To-day 
the corresponding number is over five times as largo, At first sight this might 
appear to bo a matter for pure congratulation— the domnnd for culture having grown 
moro than five hundred per cent in twonty-five years. But what, I would ask, of 
the corresponding illiteracy statistics for tho Stato as a whole ? 

It was one of the intentions of tho foiindors of “English education” in India that 
it should exert a reflex action on tho intollootual condition of tho masses by a 
process of cultural percolation downwards. Can the Indian Universftics, our own 
among them, be regarded as fulfilling their dharma in this respect ? I propound this, 
not as a rhotorical question, but as a genuine inquiry, without presuming to furnish 
or oven to suggest an answer. 

As an exmple of what can be done in tho way of dirct action, I must refer to a 
very praiseworthy enterprise undertaken by certain members of our staff under the 
auspices of a Teachers* Association which they have formed. Daring tho Univosity 
rooossos this Association organizes brief oxpoditions to solecled rural contros. For a 
week or so at a time the days are filled with lectures and demonstrations iniendod for 
tho gonoral public, conducted mainly in Eanada, and dealing with a wide variety 
of subjects of practical and cultural value. In this tho workers aro assisted by the 
local authorities and to a small extent by tho University. Their efforts havo earned 
tho warm appreciation of tho localities which havo been served, In this work tho 
University Teachers’ Association has given us a practical doraonslraiion of tho possi- 
bility of direct service to tho rural population by tho Univorsity. I wish wo could 
afford to support this movement much more effectively ; bxit unfortunately tho inhi- 
biting effects of the depression period arc still with us ; and this movomont ropresots 
but one among several directions in which our usofulnoss might, in moro propitious 
circumstances, havo been oxlondod. This is perhaps a not unsuitable occasion for a 
special appeal to tho public-minded citizen with a littio money to spare, with tho 
suggestion that a donation towards the expenses of the education weeks of the Toachors’ 
Association is likely to be more fruitful than if devoted to the foundation of more 
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soliolarships or prizes, of which, quite frankly, I think the University has already 
enough. 

It is trito, but fundamental ly true and the key fact to the present economic 
problem in India, that an improvement in the condition of the labouring classes must 
procodo any improvement in that of the rost of tho social fabric. l?ublio Enemy 
No. 1 in India is illiteracy, and must bo attacked as such by every resource of men, 
money and method. It appears to rao that nearly enough force is heiug oonoontratod 
against this citadel of darkness. Consider those figures : in tho twenty years between 
1912 and 1932 preoontago of illiterates over five years of age taken over tho whole 
of oiir population, urban and rural, fell from 93 to 89*4. Contrast this with tho 
expansion in tho volume of university education during tho samo period. If asked to 
name tlio most potent single agency of the civilization of tliis age, one would answer 
“tho Printing Pross.’^ Tho faculty of reading is a sixth sense which civilization* has 
dovolopod in mankind, as important in its way as hearing or sooing. Yet ninety por cent 
of our population are dofoctivo in this sense, suflering from a curable defect which, 
in my hurablo opinion, not nearly siifhoiont olTort is being made to euro. 

Judging from results, it would appear that tho plan of campaign against illiteracy 
has failed and that some new form of attack must bo devised. If I may venture a 
suggestion, there is perhaps a laok of suitable iiiduoomont to learn to road. Literature 
of tho right kind is noithor abundant nor suIRciently accessible. In countries whore 
literacy is general, tho habit of reading is catoroJ for by a vast volume of ophomoral 
literature in tho form of cheap newspapers. Somo of tho most sucoossEul dally 
papers in England lay themselves out to provide special matter for each of various 
classes of readers. I havo a feeling that far more could bo done by tho cheap or 
ovon free distribution of a suitable Kannada Daily Mail or oven Daily Mirror than 
by any of tho devices which have boon tried. There are already, of course, a number 
of Kannada papers in circulation, some of thorn of very considerable merit. Bat 
possibly tlioy take themselves a trifle too seriously to offer any strong inducomont to 
the country folk to learn to road for recreation. 

By eradicating illiteracy work will be provided for a literary class. Tho root 
cause of tho unemployment of tho educated upper classes lies in the economic inabi- 
lity of tho uneducated lower classes to employ thorn. The social and oconomio sal- 
vation of tho Kannada people can only come through tho Kannada language in print 
The University is now engaged on a monumental work in this very field, a work 
which cannot fail to contribute something to tho betterment of tho people. I refer 
to tho compilation of an English Cannada Dictionary, which will, in an autlioritativo 
manoor, facilitate translation and will render Kannada capable of convoying ideas on 
tho most modern technical topics. Tho notion of such a work first oocucrod to a 
small group of ardent and patriotic Kannada scholars ; but it was only under tho 
direct onoouragomont— I may say, quite active stimulation— of our Do wan, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, that it took practical shape. This work will take about seven years to oomplete 
and it will be without a parallel in any Dravidian language. It will represent a 
most important contribution not only to the practical and cultural advancomont of 
tho Kannada people both in and outside this state but also to tho study of Dravidian 
linguistos. Incidentally it appears to bo tho cheapest book, for its size and ooutont 
ever sold. I suggest that every patriotic Kannadian should at once order his copy. 

Within tlio university too originated tho two first Karnataka Sanghas which havo 
done so much for the revival of Kannada literature. 

The University is by no means unmindful of its rosponsibilitios towards tho people. 
But extra-mural work organised on an adequate scale requires establishment and 
finance.^ Given this essentials I have no doubt that future administrations in tho 
Univorsity will turn their efforts moro and more towards extra-mural workj which, 

I trust, the advent of rather bettor times will render possible. 

To those graduating to-day, I offer my felicitations. I hope tha' a life of happiness 
and service lies before every one of you. These two things are closely related ; and 
the decree of your achievement of them lies almost entirely within yourselves. 

Besides pleasure and privilege, the cultured life bring its special diEoultios and 
problems and cfiities to be overcome, solved and performed to the best of one’s in- 
dividual ability. The surest shield against a great and important group of human 
troubles is a transparent honesty of purpose and of dealing. The oynio^ statement 
of the degrees of comparison, getting on, getting honour and getting honest, must bo 
read from right to left to be true. 

Though to-day you formally cease to be members of the University and your 
period of pupilage^ closes, I trust you will continue as students in the true sense for 
the rest of your lives. If the Umversity has not taught you to teach yourselves you 
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are taking nothing from us of permanent value. I suppose that most thinking people 
will agree that one of the things we owe to ourselves during the period of our 
earthly pilgrimage is to develop personality, an entity which is a complex of all our 
qualities. In some of our q[uallties, chiehy those of the spirit, we can and should 
increase up to the last. Among these is the culture which is born of knowledge and 
experience. I would ui’ge you therefore as a duty to yourselves, never to 
abandon tho habit of study which I trust we have succeeded in inculcating 

in you. Be liberel in your views and patient of those of others. Some of you, 
no doubt, will, in the course of time, assume positions of authority and respon- 
sibility. when that time comes you v^Al be well advised to be the most severe 
critics of your own actions and opinions. Welcome friendly criticirm and try not to 
resent that which may be not friendly. Pay more attention to the arguments of your i 
opponents than to those of your supporters : because the latter echo your own, while 
the former may exhibit points of view which you may have njt regarded. 

Live within your Income, however small. Do not be tempted by smooth offers of 
assistance to borrow from ostensible altruists with money to spp’-e. Those kind 
gentlemen are not usur”y actuated by motives of pr^e charity. Resist all temptation 
to extravagance even to the extent of defying custom. Indebtedness is a most potent 
source of unhappiness and social disaster. To pUow yourselves to be dragged down 
by it through carelessness or weakness Is nothing short of a social crime, affecting 
not only yourselves and your unfortunate dependants but society in general. 

Finally, bo mindful of the condition of those less fortunately situated than your- 
selves, tho humble toilers in field and factory by whose efforts you have been enabled 
to reach the stage we celebrate today. Your educauon has been bought largely by 
the labour of such and they have accordingly a right to profit by it. Yon must 
therefore clearly r^i.derstand that you owe to them tho duty of Su'hiug all your days 
for their spiritual, social and material betterment. While ur’versiues p**© swelling 
and multiplying, the percentage of illiterates in this great land remains almost 
stationary, a standing r^roacn to every one of the hundreds of graduates turned 
out at each Univorsicy Convocation. Although it may bo placing what ought to bo 
an absolute obligation on a lower plane, it is sufficiently obvious that in saving these 
you would be saving your own class. In any orga^-Tzed society constituted of 
different classes each is, in tho last analysis, employed by the others. Tho true 
reason of the present difficulty of finding employment for the more cultured in India 
is that the less cr^tured are not in a position to take advantage of their sorvicos. 
Tho amelioration of social conditions below is necessp^'y in order to create the 
national resor^ce for the support of those above. Unless tho evil circle of iguoranoo 
and economic distress can be broken tho con y is without hope. ^ 

These p^e serious thoughts, but this is a serious occasion, not ono ontirolv for 
jubilation, at haviUg over-leaped the last barrier of examination, but ono also for tho 
framing of resolutions, tho excogitation of a plan of life, oven, I hope, for a measure 
of self-dedication to the sor\.ce of or-^ follows. Like a good host parting from wel- 
come guests it is my duty in opening tho gate into tho world to point out to vou 
your path. In doing so 1 bid you farowell and wish for you that your iournov mav 
be pleasant and your orrpnd honourable and that you may iu duo time reach vour 
destination m happiness and peace. ^ 


The Agra University Convocation. 

following is tho text of tho Ooavooa<-ion addrors doliverod bv Dr P 
*jJ‘|gJ'“ 0 -Cliancollor at tho Agra Univorsity Convoca-on hold on tho 20th ‘ Now^ber 

Yoim Exoelli-tot and Membe b s op Convooahon, 

Agra Urivorsity has done mo tho groat honour of asking mo to dulivor tho pAn 
yoca^jon address tbs year, Suoh an address has become tho annnal fSo of m^^ 
of the universities m India. On an occasion like this it has also booomo cuSiomar? 
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to survey in broad outline the genoral educational progross. In my addross this 
evening I propose somowhat to depart from tho boaten track and even at the risk 
of introducing unsavoury elements in my spoocli, try to look at a few of the prob- 
lems which face us at the present juncture of educational development at the univer- 
sity stage, I need hardly say that for ono who is so Intimately connected with 
university education as I have been both in Agra University and in ono of its 
constituent colleges it is not easy to face with equanimity tho peculiar problems of 
university education, especially those which may arouse some controversy. Tho 
layman believes that wo who are steeped in university traditions cannot take an 
objective view of onr Immediate environments and can only rationalise our prejudices 
and dogmas regarding the system of which are both products and upholders. I shall 
therefore try to keep this view of our lay friends specially in mind while discussing 
some of our present difficulties. 

I shall not attempt to give my view of the purpose of higher education as it is 
sought to be imparted in modern universities. This has been attempted times 
without number by eminent men much bettor qualified for this work than I am. 
None so far has been very satisfactory and none has had universal approbation. I 
think that there is good reason for this unsatisfactory condition regarding tho defini- 
tion of the purpose of a university, Tho purpose of education is to prepare ono for 

the cultured life that one Is to livo after education. If there were a clear-cut and 

direct purpose of life, the aims of education would bo easier to formulate and less 

difficult to imploment in praotico. But the purpose of lifo, if it has a recognisable 

ultimate purposo, is shrouded in dim mystery. Its grasp by the human mind is 
necessarily imperfect and shifting. With changes in tho vital conditions of living 
at a particular epoch of man’s development thore must Inovitably bo changes in the 
shift of emphasis in life’s purpose, And if the educational system of a country does 
not respond to such changes in tho percoption of life’s objective it will find itself 
stranded on barren sands after tho river of life has moved away from its original 
channel. 

In the modern world the two main systems which are simultaneously pursued by 
universities are those of teaching and research, The object of the latter is to dis- 
cover now materials and by applying what is called tho scientific mothod, co-ordinate, 
classify, and bring them into line with eristing knowledge and modify existing know- 
ledge in tho light of new materials discovered by research. 

Incidentally it also attempts to apply such conclusions Lo tho actual conditions of 
living. The object of teaching is to test fundamental knowledge at ovory stage and 
givoljoth knowledge of facts as they have been indubitably accepted by exports and 
also the methods by which that knowledge has been arrived at. It aims at disci- 
pline of the mind and tiaining it to view life’s mobloms in a comprehensive manner. 
Both these are purely academic systems. The object of ono is to extend the bounda- 
ries of knowledge by fresh investigations, that of the other mainly cultural and dis- 
ciplinary giving the student a general survey of existing knowledge and its methods. 
Tho methods aro as important as the knowledge itself. For it is tho methods and 
ways of thought that axe expected to abide as permanent features of tho developing 
mind so that in later life when man is faced with new situations and novel problems 
he will have the intellectual training to apply tho same methods in arriving at cor- 
rect conclusions. Without these methods he will only cling to the ideas Imbibed 
while in the university and stick to them through life even when new facts and 
problems have made the old concliisiona erroneous or unsound. 

A certain amount of factual knowledge is however fundamental in all education. 
In the lower stages of education this probably constitutes the whole of the Intellec- 
tual side of education. But in higher stages such knowledge must be combined with 
the test methods by which it has been reached so as to enable the student to apply 
them to new facts as he meets them in his journey through life. Otherwise, beyond 
a ceitala essential minimum, the ready possession of factual knowledge as such is 
not of supreme importance in the modern world. There was a time when this was 
available only in the universities. But with the modern growth of libraries, museums, 
and laboratories factual knowledge is or ought to be available to all who are pre- 
pared to take sufficient pains to acquire it. An important object in teaching should 
therefore be more to emphasise the methods of study than merely to acquaint the 
student with a large mass of undigested facts not properly co-r elated, not built up 
into a homogeneous thesis for which choice of facts, abandonment of the irrelevant, 
and effective marshalling of the relevant have to be constantly undertaken. 
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Research, oa the other hand, mast confine itself to details which will take one 
through a very narrow channel to minute intricacies along a particular line. In the 
world at present, and in India more than elsewhere, teaching and research are being 
combined in the same man. To my mind this extreme combination of the two func- 
tions is a defect in our educational system. In the West, especially in Britain, the 
voice of protest has already been raised against this combination and experts in 
recent years have advocated the complete separation of the two functions. It seems 
that in India the time is not yet ripe for such complete separation. But there is no 
doubt that the present fusion of the two functions in the same person is not healthy. 
The researcher is not necessarily a good teacher. His very function makes his 
outlook narrow. He purses minute details along a particular line. He has no time 
to relate these details to the broader problems of cognate subjects, far less of general 
culture knowledge. To the extent that he remains a good general teacher, to that 
extent he really fritters away energy which will be better utitised in his specialised 
department. He should be steeped and engrossed in his own particular problem 
and devote most of his time to his own narrow specialised subject. 

The good teacher, on the contrary, need not be a specialist to the extent that the 
researcher should be. Ho is to expound and explain not the minute details of any 
one branch of study but the broad general facts which lead to a correct appreciation 
of the trend of the operating forces as also to co-ordinate and co-relate the allied 
branches of knowledgo with a view to evolving general principles fundamental and 
common to them. For the whole of undergraduate teaching and a good part of post- 
graduate teaching as it is pursued in the universities this separation seems to be 
desirable. The teacher should keep touch with several allied subjects and expound 
the methods and facts from a broad point of view. But in highly specialised study as 
now obtains only in a few topics of a subject iu some of our post-graduate studies, 
the researcher as a teacher will be invaluable both as a teacher and as a guide to 
foster the spirit of research among those few who have the aptitude and the capa- 
city to pursue it in later life. For research is really a pursuit to which though 
ma^ are called only a few are chosen. 

We should therefore recognise that the academic function of a university Is two- 
fold. One is research and the other is cultural and aims at mental discipline. It is 
time that we recognised the difference and provided for each according to its req^uire- 
ments. For the one the researcher must be utilised but for tbo other, except in 
the highly specialised grades which are few in most of our universities, the general 
teacher should bo the man in charge. This does not mean that the university 
teacher will bo left without any scholarly work. It has been felt and in increasing 
number, expressed ou all hands that learning is losing a great deal both of its cul- 
tural value and of its usefulness by being divided into too narrow grooves. No 
body can be an enoyolopuodist to-day. But specialisation has proceeded so far that 
the reseacher in on ono branch does not understand the language of his comrade 
working in an allied branch. But if knowledge is to be applied to life to make it 
richer, more harmonious, and nono efficient, a synthetic study of knowledge 
in all its branches must bo attempted. At present it is not being felt all 
over the learned world, It scorns that ultimately teaching will devolve upon those 
who will undertake this co-ordination of knowledge and study forces which will 
make its application to life more direct. All applied sciences inouding social sciences 
have their background of pure science. It is incredible that life alone will have its 
applied science without a comprehensiyo and co-ordinated study of its various parts. 
The latter are being studied separately. But co-ordinatiou is now lacking. In future, 
in the near future, such co-related study will have to bo undertaken for both cul- 
tural and efficient living. Scholars whe will pursue these broad conuoctions of life’s 
cultural studios will bo pre-eminontly suitable for expounding them as university 
teachers. 

I would like to take this opportunity to make a few observations on another 
topic, viz. tha system oE examination. In recent years wo have heard a lot of criticism 
directed j^ainst the system. Much of this criticism of the examination system like 
the socialistic criticism of the present economic system is probably correct but in 
both cases the remedy suggested appears to bo worse than the existing evil. To me the 
advantage of the examination system is that it eliminates to a large extent individual 
factors which otherwise vill vitiate any tost of knowledge or capacity of the student. 
If the human agency could bo as nearly perfect as the chemist’s balance or the yard- 
stick no examination need bo held and the individual teacher might be left with 
award of final approval to a student*s work. But unfortunately man, and therefore 
56 
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the teacher, can never attain to that degree of automatic worlt. Therefore, partiality, 
idiosyncracy, and even eccentricity must jpersist. I do not claim that these are 
wholly eliminated by the examination or that these are always uniformly operating 
with the same examiner. But the risk of individual variation is under the examina- 
tion system, minimised and brought to a low point which none of the proposed 
alternatives can possibly do. I know the views of the British Committee of the 
international conference on examinations. 1 only wish that the- rejoinder of the 
British Board of Examinations were as widely known as the report of the former. 

This does not mean that the present examination system is perfect and is not 
capable of improvement. I believe that we teachers have had a reaction in favour 
of the present system owing to the somewhat wild and unreasonable criticism of it. 

I would suggest that the university should try to improve the method of examina- 
tion and make it a more suitable test of the attainments of its students. I know 
that here I am treading on controversial grounds. But I offer my views in no dog- 
matic spirit but place them here publicly for the consideration of those who are 
genuinely inspired by the ideal of progress. 

Before we seek to renovate the examination system I should ask the question, 
what is it that we seek to test. At present the university holds such a test of a few 
hours for a course of study spread over one, two or even three years. As a great 
educationist has said, it is like holding a pistol at the candidate and asking him to 
deliver himself in a trice. Is it fair to him ? Does it test much beyond his memory 
and nerve and luck ? Then again we may ask whether the system should test his 
factual knowledge or also his methods of study and his capacity to marshall facts to 
a definite conclusion, If, as I have emphasised before, the latter should be considered 
very important, I fear that the present system does not do much by way of a 
real test. 

I shall confine my observations to the university examination and exclude exami- 
nations of a lower standard. For the latter the system should be very different. 
For the university, the examination should be such as to test the candidate's capacity 
to find facts, judge what is relevant to the point at issue and what is irrelevant, and 
use the relevant facts in developing a thesis built up by facts and arguments and 
leading to a conclusion to be drawn from those facts. I submit that for testing this 
capacity of the candidate the examination should be a much longer one than it is at 
the present time and that the candidate should be in the library, laboratory, and 
museum using them for purposes of answering his questions at the examination. In 
short, at the university stage except for the fundamental fact 1 should not try to test 
factual knowledge at all but allow the candidate to work out his thesis in the library, 

laboratory, and museum where he will be left free to consult books, make experi- 

ments, and compare models, and prepare his work which will be the final test of his 
intellectual capacity. 

There is another very important function of the university, indeed of all 

educational institutions. That is to bring about a clash of miuds. This used to 

be very much, probably a little too much, emphasised in the aucient universities of 
India. In the older universities of Britain and other Eur^ean countries this object 
is steadily kept in view and is given great prominence. For this reason some of 
these universities were at one time ridiculed and even caricatured. But it is now 
recognised as an important means of schooling the mind for the actual affairs of life 
by training it to understand the point of view of others as also the springs of their 
action. The university product is expected to be a leader of men and in whatever 
walk of life he may try to be so, an important qualification is always the possession 
of an instinctive sense of the thoughts and feelings of others with whom he is to 
associate. No man can hope to succeed in organising and leading his fellowmen 
without this gift of understanding their thoughts, feelings, and even prejudices if 
they are strong enough to influence them in their daily conduct of life. Such an 
understanding of human nature cannot develop in cloistered seclusion. It can be 
stimulated by actual and free contact of minds brought together in a calm atmos- 
phere and in established traditions such as only educational institutions can provide 
to the immature and pliable minds of the young and growing men and women of the 
country. Much of the bitterness of life would disappear if the leader of men knew 
what was essential in a given question and what was not, what would rouse en- 
thusiasm among his followers and what would not, and what would be the exact line 
of work along which his followers could be led with the maximum of co-operation 
and therefore least amount of friction. 
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Unfortunately in India the atmosphere in the university and, I should alsi add, 
the school is too unfavourable to foster this clash of minds. In the university the 
student is only a passive recipient of factual knowledge. Day after day throughout 
the year he must attend lectures delivered by the teacher. Their number is far too 
many even for the best of speakers among the teachers to keep up enthusiasm and 
interest. The student rarely takes an active part in the class-room. If teaching is 
a gamo Hit which two must take part, much of our teaching is one-sided. The 
student may have spent years in the university without really knowing others in 
the univers'ity or even others in the same class. What he does know of others 
comes to him at odd hours of leisure and not as a result but in spite of the system 
of which he is a part. 

I think that this is a defect which goes at the very root of the university. It 
should deliberately provide for and foster that spirit of comradeship which alone can 
both generate the desire and offer opportunities of understanding one another in the 
various activities of the university. It is not sufficient merely to provide for this 
in the sphere of intellect but also, and equally necessary, in other spheres of activi- 
ty. For, it should be remembered, man does not live by logic alone. A man’s con- 
duct is determination not merely by his intellectual content. Intellectually the ghost 
does not exist for most educated people yet large is the number of those that are 
afraid in the dark. The fact is that what is accepted by the intellect as sound does 
not become dominating conduct till the intellectual conviction becomes strong 
enough to create an emotional drive. In the sphere of intellect therefore a man 
may coolly reason out a conclusion and yet he may fail to carry it out in practice. 
Therefore, understanding of human nature will be imperfect and unsound unless the 
student meets his fellows in extra-academic spheres of activity and there learn the 
springs of conduct and co-perate in practice with others, thus developing common 
grounds of aim and activity for a given purpose, 

I should therefore very much emphasise the need of creating opportunities for 
students to get together for both intellectual and other activities outside the formal 
class-room where they take little part in work which can bring about mutual under- 
standing. For intellectual understanding and co-operation I should introduce an ex- 
tensive system of seminar and tutorial work. In other spheres I should like to see 
a very large number in actual residence in hostels with extensive co-operative 
activity in hostel life. For joint pursuit of a common object to be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, with lo bitterness but only admiration for the opponent, and always 
being fair to one’s colleagues and opponents I should like to see students developing 
the spirit of service to society by combining together, on occasions and as opportu- 
nity arises, to undertake work of social welfare in the towns when they are working 
in session and in the villages during the university recess. I believe that if the 
university is really to perform one of its most important functions of supplying^ to 
the country cultured men and women who will bo leaders and organisers of^ society 
later in life, it is vital that much greater opportunities should be provided for 
students to mix among themselves, understand one another, and learn to develop the 
spirit of co-operation in the service of tho unit of which they form a part, whether 
that unit ultimately is an office, or a business, or society as a whole. 

Turning our eyes to another aspect of the university we find that a hushed con- 
flict has for long been in progress between what may be called the sciences and the 
humanities. I believe that this conflict is a real one and is due to a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of the ciilturo and training which are the consequences of edu- 
cation in either of them. Both these have obvious values as mental disciplines. 
The physical sciences require and evoke close observation and power of objective 
evalution of phenomena, wnich prepare the^ mind for rigid and relevant system of 
studying facts and drawing correct oonolusions. The subjects which for want of a 
better name have for long been called the humanitios have a similar discipline for 
human emotions. Of those the most important is literature. There was a time 
when it used to be thought that one who was well read and steeped in literature of 
tho classical type could not be far wrong in his iutelleotual sympathies or in his 
instinctive judgment of what was right in a given set of circumstances. There is 
no doubt that this appreciative is correct to a groat extent. The emotional crisis or 
the climax of a moral problem is ever present as a reality. In life therefore man 
finds his moral poles in their proper setting if he has imbibed and responded to tho 
grand passions which are the constant theme of serious literaturo. I think that a 
thorough study of the humanities is a great preparation for life, especially for one 
who will in future be a leader of men and an arbiter of the destinies of his country- 
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Pi* y®“^’S ^as only led to a wrong appraise- 

“®"* a divorsion towards a purely materialistic outlook on life which 

can rarely yield full satistaction to tlio human mind 

Till tlio last century 

irrnriil iiw occupiod tlio conti’o ^ of umvoisity education. Tlic sciences have 
thorn, thus revorsing tho position. The physical sciences have 
i;}\?^^^^^'f5jipplication for tho boncht of man that to-ilay ono looks back with 
surpuso on tho nostility towards thorn. It sooms suicidal now that man over pushed 
11; Pr Rinoncos to the backgrouud when thoy had boeu making such obvious con- 
A r X ”i<^ro prosperous, and moro hoaltliy. Thore is no 

doubt thoreforG that tho soioncos havo rightfully occupied a large place iu the 
umvorsity. But scionoo has never diroclly workod for the imagination and in 
soioritiuo studies thoao is no scopo for emotions. Yet iu life— in higher, cultured, 
dovolonod typos of human life— emotions and tho imagination do play an important 
rolo, w hotlior as a loador of men, as a guido to thoir moral, spiritual, or aesthetic 
acnievoraents, or moroly as a sociable being radiating genial warmth to all around 
I ^ imagination and emotional drivo to be of incalculable value 

ooia to himsolf and to tho social unit of which ho happens to form an integral part, 
^i^PP^y fho latest dovolopinents in soiontilic conclusions are removing the cause 
of tins conflict between the soieucos and tho humanities, Soionco as it started in 
tho R even toonth and culminatod in tho ninotoonth contury made ono fundamental 
assumption which was incompatible with current roligion and philosophy. The 
assumption was that tho universe was based upon laws which wore mechanistic and 
aetorministio in character. This assumption out across the fundameutal basis of 
religion and philosophy. Religion being the more vigorous and popular reacted 
T^moaiatoly but had to go down boforo the progressive march of the soiences. 
Philosophy porsisted and to a largo oxtont, persists even to-day. It is curious to 
note that although science has^ always and without exception worked on the basis 
of the mochanistio and deterministic theory yet many prominent scientists have been 
deeply religious men, including Newton wnoso theory started the voguo and his 
twontieth century successor who has undermined it. ‘This probably shows that the 
Snstinctivo human outlook is more comprehensive in a way than me scientific outlook. 
In any oaso there is no doubt now that science has had to reject its original basis, 
I need hardly not go into those details, Planck’s quantum theory, Einstein’s theory 
of relativity, aud Rutherford aud Bohr’s new atomic conceptions have all concurrecl 
that the^ so-oalled scientific laws are not absolute and immutable but have only statis- 
tical validity appearing in the mass but not iu every indivinual case. In a word, 
the old theory based on tho mochanistio and deterministic outlook of the universe 
has been finally abandoned. 


The implication of this fundamental ^ change in physics is not yet so apparent in 
other scionces or in philosophy and religion. But Newtonian physios has been the 
ideal and inspiration of all other scionces including the social sciences. And this 
now outlook will no doubt permoato aud inspire them in course of time. Whether 
this will havo tho oEect of ro- establishing the old Upanishadio or the now Bergso- 
nian philosophy remains to be soon. But it is certaiu that the new position of 
scionoo does not rule out of court oithor freedom of will from philosophy or good 
from roligion as did tho old scientific theory, not indood as it was being applied by 
tho scientists but as it had been undorstood by tlio gouoral body of educated people. 
I know that the present and immediate effect is confusion and bewilderment and that 
it will take long for tho other sciences to como to this new position as it took them 
long to adapt themselves to tho old ono. But tho fundamental conflict between the 
sciences and tho humanities sooms to havo boon finally eliminated. Prom the point 
of view^ of culture and knowledge this new adjustment should establish within the 
university that harmony which it usod to have only by preferring either the huma- 
nities or the sciences. 

I should now turn away from tho somewhat abstruse discussion of the University 
system and give some attention to the great majority of my audience here. They are 
me successful candidates who have been admitted to the various Degrees of igra 
University, In spite of a great man’s advioe against giving advice I venture to 
address a few words to you, young men and women, assembled here this evening. 
Although I am not an old man yet I belong to a generation which is one degree 
removed from that of yours. But that does not disqualify me from saying a few 
words of adjLce to you. For just as there are old men nearing the age of twenty- 
five, so are there young men nearing the age of fifty. There are some among you 
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who are mentally old before twenty-five although I hope that their number is 
However much you may disbelieve it I claim kinship with you on the ground that 
I am young although I am not far from fifty. To you, my young friends, two things 
are important. You. must be mentally alert and yon will have to make a career. 
The two things are inter-connected and the latter without the former cannot be very 
effective. In spite of the traditional^ unchanging East, the East, and with it 
has been changing rapidly, more rapidly indeed than most of us can believe. For a 
young man who is to make a career for himself nothing is more important than 
properly to understand the trend of future events and shape accordingly his activities 
for a career. This can be done only by those who are mentally alert and can 
correctly study the trend of events. I shall present to you to-night only a general 
view of one aspect of the coming changes as I can see them, 

India is no longer the old isolated geographical unit as she used to be. The 
modern means of quick and cheap communications have finally_ broken down all 
geographical barriers making the whole world unit. This is a scientific and social 
fact, of which every human being must take note. It is therefore dangerous for 
any man, least of all a young man, to presume that during his life-time the operating 
forces in society will continue to act in the old grooves with old ideals and methods 
leading to the old type of success. 

In the twentieth century all over the world a fundamental change has been taking 
place in the social philosophy which actuates man in his ordinary life. In the 
nineteenth century the current social philosophy which persists in India to-day 
advocated and sought the attainment of personal freedom,^ The idea was that social 
conditions should be such as to put the least possible restraint on individual conduct 
of other individuals. Within those very wide limits the individual was perfectly 
free to pursue his self-interest in any manner he liked. 

The old idea of the Greeks, of whom the modern Europeans are the oultnral descep- 
dants, that the interest of the State overrides that of the individual was abandoned in 
favour of personal freedom. This happened because of the change in the size of the 
State, In a small city State the active help of every citizen was an important factor to tho 
strength of the State. This sense of immediate importance of the individual to the 
strength of the State was lost when large States grew up ou the ruins of the larger 
and very loose agglomerations in the social life of the middle ages. The cohesion 
within the State became less than what it had been in the classical age. Also as a 
reaction against the very arbitrary use of their power by the absolutist State and 
Church of the middle ages the modern democratic idea of personal froodom grew 
and spread all over tho world. But tho twentieth century cohesion of the btate 
owing to the scientific and moohauioal progress of society is changing all this. And 
the catastrophic world war has only quickened this souse of oohosion. For prog^ss 
man must be well organised, planning and working for the good of society. For 
efficiency in social life no anti-social activity is negligible for it quickly reacts on 
every part of the social organism. This has been possible because of the extensive 
popular education which has enabled quick and wide dissemination of ideas through 
the press, the platform, the radio, and the cinema. 

The present age is no doubt an ago of confusion and revolution in traditio nal ideas. 
But the finger of the fate seoms to point to the trend of events in no uncertain 
manner. Whether it is democratic Britain, republican America, semi- autocratic 
Japan, or Communistic Russia, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, the effect of tho concep- 
tion of a totalitarian State is visible everywhere. In the latter countries the pendulura 
has swung to the extreme and the complete totalitarian State is a conception which 
is fundamental to their new social philosophy. This probably is ovidenoc of the 
antithesis of the Hegelian dialectical method by which, according to tho groat philo- 
sopher, all constructive ideas grow. But there is no doubt that interference by the 
State in the affairs of man for the good of society as a whole has tremendously 
incroasod. This change has been necessitated by the wide-spread and continued 
iudustrialisatiau first of Eur-America and now ^ gradually of the world. Tho social 
philosophy underlying the principle of industrialisation is not individual freedom but 
mutual co-operation on which the efficiency of tho system depends and on any 
aberration of which it must inevitably fail. The foundation of mutual co;operation 
is not merely personal freedom but, what is more, its effective subordination to the 
cause of common good. Even in Britain a resurrected Beutham or Mill or oven 
Morley would be shocked out of the old liberalism which ho advocated, initiatod, aud 
set up as the final basis of social philosophy* 
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In India we are still fighting for and worlcing on the basis of the old idea of 
personal froedom irrespective of its offocis upon society as a whole. If you are 
really young and thereforo mentally alert and if you want to have a successful career 
as leaders, organisers, and directors in any branch of social activity I should think 
that you will have to take account of the now trend of social philosophy and see 
that your career fostors and does not hinder social good, that you are not merely 
parasites on the social organism, and that your success and prosperity in life is not 
at the cost but to the furtherance of the general betterment of society— the society 
which has taken pains and undergone vast expenditure to give to you the highest 
culture and training which it is possible for its educational institutions to give to you. 
IE you fail to attain to this position in life and persist in attempting to eke out a 
career which is autagonistic to social welfare, society iu its turn may seriously 
have to consider whether it is worth its while to foster a system by which is 
generated intellectual vigour that will be directed against itself and the general body 
of Us members. ^ 

My young friends, you now stand on the threshold of your career, throbbing with 
the zest of life. At this critical moment my advice to you is : pursue your career 
as steadfastly as you can but see that your activities also elevate the intellectual 
level, stengtnen the moral stamina, and promote the spiritual sensitiveness of the 
community into which destiny has cast you to live, move, and have your being. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’blc Sir Phiroze C?. 
Sethna at the Annual Convocation of the Annamalai University held on the 20th. 
November 1936 

I will at once confess I feel flattered to be called upon for the first time to deliver 
what is known as a Convocation Address which marks another milestone in the 
journey of my life. I would be ungrateful to Tour Excellency if I did not thank 
you who as Chancellor are known to take a great personal interest in the affairs 
of this University, for the signal honour yon have done me. Conscious of my limi- 
tations I did my best to be permitted to decline the invitation but your Yice-Chance- 
llor the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri whom I look upon as my political ‘guru* pressed 
me and being of a weak and yielding disposition I succumed to his blandishments. 
The fact that I hail from a distant province makes my appreciation all the keener 
and conveys to me in no uncertain a manner the spirit that prevades this educational 
centra founded with the munificent endowment of Kaja Sir Annamalai Ohettiar of 
Chettinad. Eor myself I hope I am addressing an audience which will be sympathetic 
in its bearing and lenient in its criticism. 

The Annamalai University is the youngest of the eighteen universities in the 
country. Age does not endow all things with strength nor are new institutions to 
be looked down upon. The shoemaker who put over his door “John Smith’s shop 
Founded in 1729” was more than matched by his young rival across the street who 
hung out this sign “Bill Joues Established 1929. No old stock kept in this shop.” 
Tours is indeed the youngest of the seventy-seven Universities and University 
Colleges in the British Empire. It owes its inception to the magnificent generosity 
of a distinguished and public-spirited citizen of South India, Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, Such maguificont generosity is rare, nor, it is obvious, can it be bestowed 
on a worthier object than that of founding a seat of higher learning. This University 
will ever be a fitting memorial of the Raja and will, I earnestly hope, inspire other 
wealthy and public-spirited citizens to follow his noble example. 

The cause of education is the greatest of all human causes since no people can 
rise to their highest possibilities and realise the best that Is in them without 
wide diffusion of sound education. A comprehensive system of education 
built up on sound foundations and developed along right lines and in accordance with 
sound principles, is at the root of all progress and there can be no batter use of the 
wealth which a man may have amassed or may possess, than in employing it for 
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promoting education. India ought to, and I have no doubt, will cherish with deep 
gratitude the names and memories of those who have regarded their immense for- 
tunes as sacred trusts largely intended for public benefit and given a bounteous 
measure of them to the educational uplift and advancement of their countrymen. 
In the illustrious roll of such benefactors, Eaja Sir Annamalai Chettiar will certainly 
occupy a high place. 

This is the sixth Convocation of the series started since the inception of this 
University and it must gladden your hearts to find that at each of these, the review 
of the past year’s activities has revealed encouraging progress, A young University 
like yours has the advantage of profiting by the experience of its sister institutions 
older in age. In its years of what I may call its childhood, this University has the 
opportunity to build firmly and faithfully its own tradition in a manner that it deems 
fit. If particular care is taken in these years of growth, it is sure to repay itself 
a thousandfold in the future. It is gratifying to note therefore that at such an 
important stage of your development you have at the helm of affairs a very distin- 
guished Vice-Chancellor. I consider this an invaluable advantage for in the Right 
Hon’ble gentleman is embodied a verry hapjjy combination of the modern cultural 
ideals of the "West with tho truly spiritual ideals of the East. Service and sacrifice 
predominate tho virtues that motivate his life, and to the Annamalai University 1 
can recommend no better ideHls to pursue than all those that are so well personified 
in that great Indian, 

Education is the one subject for which no people ever yet paid too much. Indeed 
the more they pay, the richer they become. Nothing is so costly as 
ignorance and nothing so cheap as knowledge. The very right arm 
of all future national power will rest in the education of the people. 
Power is taking up its abode in the intelligence of tho subjects. Universities are 
intended to provide liberal education. Even the oldest and the most conservative of 
them now supply a broad and free range of subjects but establishes on a perfect 
eg.uality with them the new and vaster subjects of modern languages and literature, 
history, political science and natural science. Liberal education is not to be justly 
regarded as something dry, withered and effete, it is as full of sap as the cedars 
of Lebanon. It develops a sense of right, duty and honour, and more and more in 
the modern world, business of every kind rests in recitude and honour as well as 
on good judgment. In these days therefore a liberal education is as much nece- 
ssary for those who pursue different professions as for those engaged in business. 

Owing to the exigencies of time and oircumstancos and also partly owing to the 
infiuence of the London University it was, perhaps, inevitable that the earliest 
Universities in India should havo been of tho affiliating type and tliat many of 
those that came into existence later should have been formed after the same pattern. 
Out of our eighteen Universities only five others besides yours namely those at 
Dacca* Lucknow and Allahabad and the Hindu and the Muslim Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh respectively have departed from tho affiliating type and been 
constituted as unitary, teaching and residential Universities. As between these two 
typos of Universities tho unitary type is to be preferred like the great Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, with such hallowed and inspiring associations, traditions 
and memories as have made those British Universities famous throughout the world 
and have exercised such potent influence upon the thought, the ideals and tho 
public careers of her educated youth, I can wish for no better and a higher future 
for this University than than that it may, in tho fulness of time, develop into the 
Oxford or Cambridge of South India with such further improvements and develop- 
ments as the progress of time and the peculiar conditions and requirements of 
our country may require. 

The wealth, the power, the security and the success of nations are measured by 
the standards and extent of their educational systems. Those nations possess the 
highest standards and the most efficient and widely diffused systems of education 
which have devoted the largest means and taken the greatest pride in endowing and 
enlarging their Universities. What is and long has been the secret of the power of 
England ? You will say her well-balanced government, her almost perfect adminis- 
tration of law, her navy, her army, her material improvements, her vast industries, 
her educated people and her experts in every known science. But whence comes those 
who maintain that well-balanced government, who administer her laws, who build 
and command her navy and army, who multiply her industries, who develop her 
resources ? There stands the grand answer— Oxford and Cambridge, May our 
Universities contribute the same results as time goes on. 
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In recent years, a public man in India lias had many distractions arising out of 
the complex problems created by tho evor-incroasing number of University trained 
men and women. The sooioty in India, as constituted at present, is not in a position 
to assimilate most of them with the result that these educated youths find no employ- 
ment at all or are employed in spheres not suited to their training. The mental and 
psychological conflicts of an individual consoquent upon his being unemployed or 
what I may term, misemployed are evident m every province in India. Some of 
these youths take the extreme step of ending their misery. Some of them in their 
attempts to divert themselves from their misery are led in their youthful exube- 
rauco and inexperience to follow the idealistic schemes and dreamy visions of 
achieving their own and their country’s happiness through terrorism, communism 
and like 4sms’. But whether they take such steps as those or not, tho resulting 
misery of the individual and its conseq[uent baneful effect on tho society of which 
he is a member can be woll appreciated. 

Functions such as this Convocation, therefore, provoke thought. Annually, a 
series of Convocations are held in Indian Universities and they herald the passing 
out of tho portals of the respective Universities of a large number of young men 
and women. The questions that naturally suggest themselves are whither do thoy 
go and what do they do ? Do these thousands enrich tho life-blood of the nation 
or impoverish it ? Do they elevate the society they enter into or otherwise ? The 
answers to these thought-provoting questions are not difficult to find. For, as we 
are all painfully aware to the arena where socieiy struggles with life’s varied prob- 
lems, these people group for an entrance, but many of them in their groping lose their 
bearings. Circumstanced as we are to-day, we are unable to relievo their sufferings 
by any external aid. The result is that most of them eat their hearts out and suffer 
as the orphans of the storm. In the vortex of life, our society, already overburdened 
with the grinding poverty of the masses and with the dead-weight of inmumerable 
limitations, social and political, tows them as best it can, tossing them on the sea 
of a planless existence. 

None would venture* to assert that this country Is not in need, today, of educated 
men and women. Eather the contrary, Our social, political and economic problems 
of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed efforts such as can 
be expected only from trained men and women, “Why then this maladjustment ? A 
phenomenon that is distracting those of us who are in public life is the presence in our 
midst of a large body of trained youths, following a planless existence, whilst the 
vast mass of our countrymen are in dire need of enlightened aid of such educated 
men and women. Is the problem purely an economic one ? Is it sheer economic 
necessity that drives them to this fruitless quest ? Or is it that the training they 
have received does not fit them for the creative work that awaits them ? If it be 
the former, then I have nothing to say at the present moment, but if it be the latter 
then I feel justified in urging you tj probe into the matter with a view to find some 
solution. 

As I ponder over these questions, I cannot help feeling that though not exclu- 
sively, this lack of reconcilement between the training imparted in our Universities 
and the work that needs to be done in the country, is responsible to a very consi- 
derable extent for the maladjustments so woefully evident in the social, political and 
economic life of this country. 'We are familiar with the word ‘rationalisation’ in the 
sphere of industries. I suggest that time has come to rationalise the system of 
eduoation in India. Measures for such rationalisation need to be taken without any 
undue delay. 

In laying down, so far as the Universities are concerned, the principles on which 
rationalisation should be based, the glaring demerit of the present system that fii'st 
catches one’s eye is its unwieldiness. Most of the Universities in India with their 
system of affiliated Colleges have emulated, in no small measure, the system of mass- 
production so evident in modem industries. The result is that the pressure of 
quantity tells on the quality. 1 do not for a moment mean to suggest that a country 
can have an overdose of education in its truest sense. But the educated youths of 
the types that are produced by our Universities at present bespeak undoubtedly the 
disadvantages of mass-produotion on a set-scale. In Industries, dealing as they do 
primarily with inanimate materials, a mass-producing factory may not be objection- 
able in every case. But in Universities dealing with animate beings, with pulsating 
life in its prime of vigour, the mass* production system eliminates that person^ 
element, that scope for natural life to grow organically— with the result that the 
generality of the products are impersonal units containing in various degrees a set 
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store of kaowledge of certain subjects. It is like a manufactory that fills in a large 
number of bottles of spirits and put them on the market labelling each one accord- 
ing to its strengh. The Indian Universities seem to marketing their products with 
different academic appellations, in the same way. 

Life cannot be dealt with in such an impersonal style. Each unit that passes out 
of the portals of Universities is a life in itself which has to adjust itself with a view 
to merge in the whole life outside to carry on in its own sphere the plan of creation. 
A unit which has mechanically stored kno wedge and has imbibed therewith no men- 
tal discipline as to how best to use that knowledge in the scheme of life of which 
it is a part, is a soulles robot. Each product of the University must have mental 
discipline. Mere garnering of facts of history or philosophy, physics or chemistry 
without the more important appreciation of their co-relation to the whole field of 
knowledge and their use in the scheme of life around, results in products I just 
compared with the bottles of manufactured liquid which are of service to humanity 
in their own way, but which have got to be handled and moved by other hands, 
having no organic will and life of their own. 

Ingredients of mental discipline are variously defined. I would not labour the 
niceties of these definitions, but speaking broadly would allot the primary places to 
enlightened appreciation, sane judgment and clear expression. All these can be 
attained by mental training given on proper lines and the main instruments for 
imparting sound mental training are : courses of studies, teachers, libraries and 
laboratories. 

Taking up the first of these, I mean the courses of studies, I would place great 
emphasis on a balanced scheme of examination. The object in framing those for the 
first degree should be the training that the study of the respective subjects should 
give to the mind, rather than exhaustive knowledge of these subjects by themselves. 
Recently there has beeu a well-marked tendency towards specialisation at an early 
stage and it can bo traced to the fact that the primary object is not kept in view. 
It has to be recognised that a majority of the products of ludian Universities are 
not assimilated in specialised branches in their after-career. The specialised training 
received by them, therefore, comes in the way of their handling the general problems 
of life. They are prone to regard those problems from the restricted view-point of 
their special subjects, displaying lack of balance-balance that can be attained only 
as the result of a study of variety of subjects. In imparting physical training, one 
would not think of restneting it to any exclusive type of instruments, or to a single 
set of movements. Onoside-daess of the training and the monotony following in its 
wake are obvious. Why then in the domain of mind, this emphasis on specialised 
courses of studies ? Uifforont subjects of study have different cultural values, and 
in the first stage, an effort should bo made to string them in harmonious groups 
each balanced m itself, to be chosen by tho candidates according to their tastes By 
all means provide for specialisation at the higher stage meant for aspirants to the 
academic field or to specialised branches of industries and commerce. But the earlier 
stage, I would repeat, should be devoted primarily to mental training, and only inci- 
dentally to the garnering of facts of knowledge in any particular subject. We cannot 
overlook the fact that in this country, University training is considered a normal 
channel to pass through for an individual to qualify for life-earning. The condi- 
tions in the West whereundor only a select few aspire to University training while 
the vast majority are at tho pre-Univorsity stage diverted to training of other forms 
does not prevail here. As such, to make the University degree a step towards 
mental training rather than a seal indicating a certain store of academic learning 
should be our primary aim, ° 

In framing the schemes of examination, another consideration which appeals to 
me is the need for an Indian environment. We have often heard the complaint that 
products of ludian Universities seem exotic in their own sphere, I feel the reason 
is not far to seek. Because study of Indian culture, Inoiau economics and like 
subjects which could infuse a spirit of all that is Indian, is at present too much 
clouded over with the Western Arts aud Sciences. There is need to balance the two 
We mast have Western Sciences and Western Arts and a good dose of them. But let 
these not be permitted to oome in the way of an Indian student laying the roots of 
his intellectual and cultural training in the indigenous soil. Once such roots are truly 
laid, by all means enrich them with the fertilising doses of Western Arts and 
Western Sciences, so that the tree that may grow may be truly great. As I 
visualise the future, our progress to be of value must tend towards the synthesis of 
the different cultures that have sought shelter in this land and not towards emphasis 
57 
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or over-emphasis on any one particular aspect of it or another. In our life and 
our literature, in our philosophy and our politics, our Universities should aim to 
produce men of letters, thintors and statesmen who would in their creative work aim 
at synthesis of all that is groat and good in this land, irrespective of its origin, class 
or creed. The ideal pattern of the future which the Indian Universities must make 
a co-ordinated effort to weave must not in its warp and woof betray the hand of a 
Hindu or a Mahomedan, a Christian or a Parsi. Tlio finished design must be purely 
Indian. 

Jn the attainment of this ideal wo need tho help of mastercraflsmen — ^I mean the 
toacherB in our educational institutions. They conslitute tho key-stone in the arch 
of education. Defects in courses of studios or in library and laboratory equipments 
can bo compensated by good teachers. But slackness or deficiency in teaching can- 
not be compensated at all. A good farmer can neutralise the handicaps of defective 
constitution of the soil and can improve tho means to offset tho disadvantages arising 
from lack of material resources. But a bad farmer by tilling tho best of soil in his 
crude way can have only a poor outturn. So also the teacher, if he has personality 
and possess the power of imparting his knowledge and kindling interest and curiosity 
in the subject of his study, would aid the mental development of his students as no 
other means can. He can make or mar tho fortunes of the students in his charge. 
More than the subject-matter of what is taught, the way the facts are conveyed and 
the knowledge imparted is important. I would like here to refer to tho nnwieldly 
numbers crowding our Universities, because 1 feel that tho best of teachers are apt 
to be handicapped a great deal when they have to address mass parados, rather than 
lecture to classes of select few really interested in their subjects. The contact 
"between the teachers and the students can hardly be other than the slightest in tho 
case of majority of the numbers constituting such large classes. Not only in the 
domain of mental training^ is the effectiveness of a teacher thus circumscribed but in 
the domain of a social training as well, to which I next turn, such largo numbers are 
not conducive to happy results. 

Social discipline and training therefore, in my opinion, constitute in themselves 
as important a part of University education as mental discipline and mental training. 
University education cannot be said to be complete unless the recepient displays a 
happy balance between mental discipline and social discipline. Because, as I nave 
said already, each unit that passes out of the portals of a University is a living 
unit which must merge itself in the whole life outside to forward the 
the plan of creation. And for this purpose, social discipline is as much a pre-re- 
quisite as mental discipline. More than mental training the Indian Universities are 
backward in imparting to ^ their alumni social discipline and training therfor. And 
the absence of effective social discipline corrupts many of our problems and pastimes. 
Eor, in the politics pt our country, in the plays and pastimes of our society, the absence 
of social discipline is' conspicuous. "We love to work individually but lag behind as 
a team. It is therefore imperative that the Universities in India should strive to see 
that in social discipline, social trainiug and social attainments their alumni do not 
suffer in comparison with the alumni of Universities in other parts of tho word. 

For the attainment of this ideal, physical education on a well-thought-out plan is 
in my opinion the first requisite. Among^ the recent developments in the world, the 
rapidly developing art and science of physical education stand out prominently. Solf- 
respeot bred out of self-confidence and self-confidence bred out of sound health and 
personality follow in their order in the wake of sound physical education. Apart from 
the direct advantages to the health and well-being of our youths, the morale and dis- 
cipline that would be infused in them will be valuable. Voltaire has rightly said “the 
body of the athlete and the soul of sage are what wo require to be happy”. The 
Annamalai University can do more in this respect, enjoying as it does the advantages 
of a Unitary University. Its situation and organisation afford opportunities in this 
behalf whioh the University of the affiliating type lacks. Not only the difficulty of 
providing play-fields but the difficulty of organising these activities is so much less 
m your University than in others. For to the advantages of corporate residence, 
are added in your case the advantages of undivided allegiance and unity of adminis- 
tration. In the affiliating type there is dual allegiance and dual administration of the 
College and the University. Not so in Annamalai and therefore so much the easier 
for you to organise, superintend and control a compulsory system of physical 
education. 

In many Convocation addresses the speakers touch on the controversy of impart- 
ing education through English or through Vernaculars. I too am tempted to offer a 
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remarks on this head. Ton have instituted a special faculty of oriental studies. 
This is indeed a notable feature and I sincerely hope that your example will be 
followed by other Indian Universities. Indian nationalism aims at a common nation- 
al language. A common ^ language is a very important element of nationalism and 
it is quite a national aspiration for Indian nationalists to desire that Indians should 
have a common language and literature. But this ideal is, by no means, easy. The 
vernaculars of Southern India, in particular, belong to a different stock, and it is 
doubtful whether we can have a national language and literature which will suit the 
linguistic conditions of all India. Our Universitios have, in the past, shown a neglect 
of the vernaculars, though in the early stages of University education, vernacular 
used to receive fair attention. It is a matter of gratification that this University has 
from the first recognised the importance of the cultivating and developing the Tamil 
language and literature. A department of the Tamil language and literature has 
been established, and provision has been made oven for research in it, and the degree 
or title of Vidvan’ is conferred upon those who show proficiency in their knowledge 
of Tamil language and literature. 

This is all to the good but it cannot be denied that circumstanced as we are, 
the English language is indispensable to us in this country and will continue to be 
so. At the rate it is progressing, practically the whole world will eventually talk 
English which is already so prevalent that to circumnavigate the globe, no other 
is necessary. Lord Tennyson ouco said to Sir Edwin Arnold : “It is bad for us that 
English will always be a spoken speech since that means it will always be changing 
and so the time will come when yon and I will be as hard to read for the comon people 
as Chancer is to-day”. Yon will remember what Artemus Ward said of Chancer that 
he was “an admirable poet but as a spellist a very decided failure”. Whether Eng- 
lish goos on changing or not, it is to the modern world that which Greek was to 
the ancient. It is said that its intense force and witchery are in its sibilants, its 
fire in its aspirates, its splendour in its wealth of epithet, its power of satire is 
secreted in the rich treasury of its vocabulary and its dignity in its conciseness and 
almost our compactness. In the 0.xford English Dictionary there are defined, des- 
cribed and discussed more than 400,000 words, a number unequalled in the diction- 
ary of any other language. Amongst European languages it is also said that if the 
Italian possesses a liquid softness and oponness of sound, the Spanish an imperious yet 
poetically oriental cadence, the German a voluminous intensity and the French a versatile 
and convorsational allurement, they each lack that robustness and nervous strength, that 
healthy tone and^ those insinuating declamatory infleotions which belong to the English 
language and which in the month of even an eloquent man, not to say orator, have 
a mystic compulsive power. The medium of English for the study of different sub- 
jects by our young men and women and particularly of higher subjects will, I be* 
lieve, continue in strong favour for years to como. Throo-fourths of the world’s mail 
is now written in English. English is used in printing more than half the world’s 
nowspapers and it is the language of more than three-fifths of tho world’s radio 
stations. 

India stands today on the threshold of a period of political and industrial 

development unparalleled in her history. It will be your privilege to take part in 
this development and as you play your part worthily, will be gauged the success of 
your student life. The future civilisation of our country depends on our eilncatiou. 
Education as a means to making a living is useful. It has a commeroial value which 
cannot be overlooked. Education has a formnlativo influence on citizenship. Our 
citizens will be just what their education makes them and our country will be what 
our citizens make it. Therefore much depends upon the kind of education our 

country promotes. 

There must be among you some eminently successful students and we need a far 
larger number of this bettor kind to redeem the many. We must try to bring our 

hundreds to the level of our tens. What shall I do to make my son attain success 

in the world, asked an English nobleman of a bishop. “Give him poverty and 
parts, my Lord” replied tho prelate. It was the poverty of Cervantes which gave 
to the world the riches of Don Quixote and if Washington Irving had been successful 
in business and not crossed^ in love we might never had the Sketch Book, Tho 
apprenticeship to difficulty is sometimes better for excellence than years of ease 
and comfort. Difficulties aro the true tests of greatness. Cowards shrink from them, 
fools bungle them, wise men conquer them. It is necessity that teaches and compels. 
We are told that a dumb man seeing the knife of an assassin at his father’s throat 
suddenly acquired speech. Whether there is the necessity or not in your individual 
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cases you must make the best use of your opportunities whilst at the Univesity, 
Remember the advice of that eminent English Judge who prescribed that to win 
your spurs in life you should ‘‘Jive liko a hermit and work like a horse”. There is 
no secret to success, said Chaunooy Depew, a famous American, It is just dig, dig, dig. 

The correct definition of succes is acccomplishmont, the favourable termination of 
of anything attempted. Nor must a young man compare himself of others or measure 
his success by theirs. It makes no difference how other men succeed. Their suc- 
cess is theirs not yours. You ean do one thing, I try to do another. But success is 
for both of us just so far as wo do well what we oau do. Every man is himself 
and it is in proportion as he gets out of himself the power there is within him that 
he succeeds— succeeds in doing the thing he is best fitted to do. We must not get 
into the frame of mind of two little girls, one tho daughter of a curate, the other 
of a Bishop who were quarrelling over the comparative success of their fathers. My 
fathor can preach better than your father, because ho is a Bishop, said one. That 
was a weighty reason for the curate’s girl. But she quickly recovered and said, 
“AVell anyhow wo have got a hen in our yard which lays an egg every day.” “That’s 
nothing” retorted the Bishop’s daughter, “my fathor Jays a corner-stone every week.” 

Nor must young men get the idea that if a man is well known be is a success. 
Reputation is not success. Many a man hasrachieved reputation without having acnieved 
suocess.^ Every good business man will tell you that the success most highly regai'ded in 
the business world of to-day is that which is won on conservative lines. The meteors 
in the commercial heavens, so admired by the average young man are viewed only 
with suspicion by experienced business men. The man who goes up like^.a rocket always 
comes down like a stick. True success is earned slowly and by doing everything we 
do the very best we can. 

Any young man among you can mako a success in proportion to his capacities, 
according as|he is willing to pay the price, first, hard work and second, personal sacrifice. 
Edison when asked his definition of genius, answered : “Two per cent is genius, 
ninety- eight per cent is hard work” and when the great inventor was asked on 
another occasion— “Don’t you believe that genius is inspiration”, “No” he replied 
“Genius is perspiration.” One must have an unflagging industry- an absolute love for 
one’s work. There is no better test of a man’s fitness for his work than his love for 
it. And that is the answer and the only one that he can mrke to the question so 
often asked by young men : “How can i tell for which particulaf trade or profession 
T am fitted.” If a man loves his work, no matter what it may be, that is the work 
he is best fitted for, A young man cannot honestly make a success in any business 
unless he loves his work, any more than a married man can be happy in his home 
unless he loves his wife. 

Life is a stern reality and the University career is nnfoitunately not an end in 
itself but only a preparation for fighting the battle of life in which we must all he 
engaged. The contrast between your present life and the life that will soon open 
out before you and hold you in its grip will strike you as great and sometimes 
terrible. Particularly in these days when the stress of life has become very keen you 
may often feel a sense of discouragement and depression. And yet your Univesity 
education will be unfruitful, if it does not enable you to fight the battle of life with 
courage, fortitude and heroism. I would ask you to cultivate, in whatever oiroums- 
tauoes you find yourselves, the spirit of manly optimism and of undaunted courage 
remembering the words of Browning which says 

“This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank, it means intensely and it means good, 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 

Barring accidents or misfortunes which may be beyond human control success 
and happiness in life depend on character ana when character is combined with a 
trained intellect and higher education, one need not despair of success or hapiness, 
provided of course one’s expectations of success or happiness are not immoderately 
high. Face your lives therefore with full hope, with cheerfulness and with a will to 
prosper and to succeed, and let me assure you that you will prosper and succeed. 

With the benefit of University education that you have had you are expected 
to be guides and leaders. It is your bounden duty to serve your country and to do 
^1 that you can to promote her progress in every department of national life. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years, new opportunities of public service have been 
opened to us, and it is certain that such opportunities will be greater still in the future, 
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Time was twenty or twenty-five years ago when there were not as many careers opon 
to our edncated men. Our national life was very much stunted. But times have im- 
proved since then, and there are now more numerous and wider openings of public 
service before us. Take the new constitution which will soon begin to function. We are 
dissatisfied with that constitution. Butj in spite of its defects and limitations, there 
is no doubt that under that constitution a much larger number of our men will 
have public careers before them than at present. Every province will now ^ve 
Indian ministers. There will be more than two thousand members in the Legisla- 
tures of the different provinces in the country. I have no doubt some of you will 
become in due course members of these Legislatures and some of you also^ may 
rightly aspire to become ministers. As members of the Legislature and as ministers 
it may be given to some of you to mould the destiny of your country. Those who 
do not fill these particular positions will yet have opportunities to play an important 
part in the public life of the country. Some of you, again may, and I hope will, 
aspire to be leaders of thought and as such to direct the currents of our national 
life along right channels. Rest assured, ^ you will be able to play more or less 
important part in different walks of life, high or low. Whatever may bo your 
sphere of life, whatever the opportunities you get to render service to your country, 
you will have always to remember that you must be worthy of the education you 
have received. The Indian problem in all its aspects and phases, will confront you 
and as highly educated men it will be your duty to face it and not to shrink from 
it with cowardice. , ^ wa 

The grinding economic poverty of the masses is not unknown to you. Uver 70 
per cent of our population do not live but merely exist carrying on an unending 
struggle against the caprices of nature and the whims of man. ^ If you can lend a 
helping hand to lift even one single soul out of this morass by utilising and bringing 
to his aid the benefits you have derived from your fortunate connection with this 
IJniversity, you will have done what your Alma Mater expects you to do. Dooide 
to vote a part of your daily programme to the cause of the nation-|-in re-creating 
environment in our villages and towns, in removing illiteracy, in providing recreation 
to the needy, in providing a desire for a better life in our less fortunate fellow- 
beings and in like creative activities. By these more limited endeavours you will 
best benefit your country. Of course some of you as I have said may be called 
upon to exert influence m a wider sphere as not only examples in duty but also as 
leaders of thought. But whether the sphere be narrow or wide be assured that 
properly educated men will always bo found to be the salt of the community and 
the light of the land. . 

You are young, your University is youg and may all such young institutions nave 
a lasting youth and perennial freshness. I trust that those of you who are soon to 
enter on the work of the world may have an academic career which in after years 
will afford pleasures of memory. May this Univerty be ever old in wisdom and 
young in receptivity and as the surrounding scenes vary and the problems of con- 
troversy change, and the dust of conflict is blown about, joaay it give a sure and 
pure and steady light. My parting appeal to you one and all is to ask you to servo 
your fellow-being wnenever, wherever, and howsoever you can. By doing so you 
will not only be serving your University but you will be serving^ humanity and you 
will be serving the divine cause to which this whole creation moves. Floroat 
Annamalai ! 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Chancellor, H. E. the 
Hon'ble Sir Arofiibald Douglas Cochran at the Convocation of the University of 
Rangoon held on the 24th. November 1936 : — 

Members oe CoNvoemoN, 

The occasion of my first official visit to Rangoon University is of particular in- 
terest to me as not only is it my first public act as Chancellor but also the first 
time that I have had the privilege of wearing academic robest 
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For this occasion, at any rate, I shall contiuuG the tradition set by my predecessor 
and review the ])rincipal events of the year. 

Since tlio last Convocation wo have to regret the loss which the University 
Council has suiTered tlirough the death of U. Soin J3a, M.L.C. Retirements and 
resignations have also caused a number of changes in the teacliing staff. The most 
notable of tliese was tlie reliremont of Piinoiplo D. J. Sloss, who had beon Professor 
of English for throe years before becoming Principle of University College in August 
1933, a post which he hold continuously until his retiremont ia June of this year. 
As Prineipal of University College ho had to_ deal with many difficult problems 
connected with the early years of the University ; his whole-hearted devotion: to the 
interests of the University coupled with a marked strength of character, have 
ensured that the work he did for the University during so many years will endure 
and will not bo forgotten. 

Of tho other Professors who have left during tho yoar, I wish to mention 
Professor AY. G. Fj-asor, who retired after giving 30 years service in the teaching of 
English in Burma. Professor D. G. Hall resigned the Chair of History after holding 
it for nine years. Professor A. L. G. MaefCay, Lt. Col. A. L. Sheppard and Mr. J. 
C. Bilimoria, who have all served the University for varying periods, also left 
during tho year. 

Events that occurred during tho year and with which you are all familiar led to 
tho appointment of a committee under the Chairmanship of Mr, Justice Mya Bu to 
enq^uire into the University Act and working. The Committee has had the advantage 
of tho export advice of Dr, R. P, Paranjpyo, Vieo-Chancollor of the University of 
Lucknow, and it is to bo hoped that its report will lay baro any deficieucios which 
there may be in tho existing Act. Until that report has been received, I do not 
propose to make any comment on the matters which are now under tho review of 
tho Committee. Nor do I propose to discuss the aoLivitios of tho University savo 
in one respect only. I was reading tho speechos made by Sir Hugh Stephenson as 
Chancellor and 1 was much impressed by tho force and wisdom of tho following 
passage in the speech ho delivered at the 'Convocation in 1933 

“The conclusion which is borne in upon mo is that the essential aim of tho 
University now should bo to slum isolation and to get into as close a touch as 
possible with Government activitios and with the realities of life in Burma. Let us 
research into social conditions, into material advancemout and tho conditions of 
increasing Burma’s prosperity, while in the meantime we turn out graduates who by 
tlioir training and character are oapablo of carrying out tho results of the research,” 

'W'ith IhosG remarks I am in full agreement aud they havo a direct bearing on 
tho question of unemployment amongst graduates from Universities which you will 
havo noticed has received considerable attention in India and other countries. I am 
fully aware of the existence of this difficult problem iu Burma also and I can assure 
you that it will bo brought under close examination immediately tho ground has been 
cleared by Mr. Justice Mya Bu’s Committee. 

Tlio various reports which I have received show that the activities of the many 
organizations which assist the students to load a healthy and contended life have 
been maintained and I am glad to learn that a swimming pool has been added to tho 
other amenities of the University, 

From this brief review of tho events of the past year, I propose to turn for a 
short time to tlio consideration of matters of wider interest. In other words, I 
propose now to proceed to carry out the invitation addressed to the Ohanoellor that 
he will “exhort the candidates 'to conduct themselves suitably unto the position to 
which, by the Degrees conferred upon them, thoy have attained.” 

“What then are the qualities that will be most helpful to those who have com- 
pleted their time at tho University and are about to enter on a wider and fuller life 
with all its responsibilities and opportunities ? 

It is not my intention to attempt a definition of a model citizen ; were 1 to do so, 
you might feel that the task before you was well nigh impossible of attainment ana 
that might cause you to despair over your prospects for the future. Let us theu 
abandon any idea that this is a suitable occasion for pretending that we can at will 
convert ourselves into super men, and, content with the idea that we are just ordi- 
nary folk, see what guidance we cau gain by considering those qualities which wa 
admire in our friends and neighbours. 

I trust that the ladies in the audience will not feel slighted if in the remarks that 
follow I appear to address myself to the men. 
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If wo consider the question from the angle I have just suggested, I feel that 
prominence must be given to the quality of courage, it being understood that both 
physical and moral courage are included. “When you go out into the world it may 
seem that opportunities for the display of physical courage are unlikely to occur, 
but no one can foresee when he may be put to the test thaf one knows whether one 
is physically courageous or not. Let us suppose for example that your neighbour’s 
house is involved in fire or in an attack by dacoits and without an instant’s hesita- 
tion you go to the assistance of him and his family, you will know that the great 
privilege of being physically courageous is yours and "that you possess one of the 
qualities that go to the making of a man. Although sudden emergencies like these may 
give opportunity for the display of great physical courage the lack of time for doubt 
and hesitation makes them in some ways easier to face. But to do something in 
cold blood, because you believe it to be right and regardless of the fact that your 
action may be unpopular with those around you, requires moral courage of a "high 
order which is more difficult to acquire. But for those who display it there is a 
deeper and more lasting reward in the knowledge that they have faced and overcome 
one of the recurrent difficulties of life. 

Another quality to which I attach great importance, especially in present day 
conditions, is the power of self-discipline. It is sometimes thought that discipline 
means no more than the unquestioning obedience to orders ; if you arc on the 
parade ground with a Drill Sergeant in front of you it is true that immediate and 
unquestioning obedience to his orders is the wisest course that you can pursue. Self- 
disoiplino, however, means far more than that, and, if I were called upon to give a 
definition, I would describe it as a ready acquiescence in control born of the know- 
ledge that control was to the common interest. 

Corporate life, whether It be at the XJnivereity or in other forms of activity 
which require a numbor of individuals to act fox a common purpose, is impossible 
without discipline. 

No boat’s crow that had not submitted to discipline could hope to wiu tho 
Burma bowl. 

No doubt there have beon periods during your studies at the Univorsity when 
you have thought that you were being subjected to a somewhat sevoro discipline of 
the mind. But that disci pine, however irksomo it may have appeared at the time 
will help you In the future to realise the necessity of restraint in the expression of 
your views and tho need of a genuine readiness to consider tho views ■ of thoso with 
whom you may be in disagreomont. 

To be able to see the point of view of tho othor man will givo you tho qualitv 
of broad-mindedness or toleration and this is of outstanding importanco in Burma 
to-day, 

It is indoGd the quality without which democracy cannot exist. I would go oven 
further and say that the strength of domocratic institutions is drawn in large measure 
from tho necessary exercise of this cardinal virtue. 

Institutions of Government that are formed on domooratio principles gonorallv act 
somewhat slowly, and in some oases too slowly for the impatient. The advantage to 
bo gained by such restraint is that when action follows thoro will bo reason for 
hope that it will bo based on the firm foundation of a measure of consent that might 
not bo obtainable by any other means. ® 

Experience has shown that such a foundation based on toleration and tho free 
exchange of views can stand the tost of many conturios ohavgod with convulsions 
and upheavals that would havo wrecked a system loss surely founded in the general 
consent of tho governed. 

You may be surprised that I havo not mentioned tho quality of leadership. My 
omission is deliberate because any man who for the purpose of solf-glorificatiou 
aspires to be a leader, hut who has not the qualities of leadership within him is 
likely to bo more of a nuisance than a help to his country. ’ 

You may ask what these qualities of leadership are. Definition is a most difficult 
task but if you find that without any seeking on your part, your friend’s appeal to 
you for help in their difficulties, aud advice in the solution of thoir problems and 
that without conscious seeking on your part you havo acquired an influonco over 
others, you are on tho way to becoming a loader. You will also have reason to 
feel that you have learnt aright tho lessons which your exporiouoos havo given you. 
By that knowledge in combination with your inborn qualities you will havo become 
a man, and a man of tho typo most needed by Burma to-day. 



The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. 0. E. Eeddy, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, at the Annual Convocation of the Patna 
University hold on the 26th. November 1936 

Gradttaies, 

Under the rules of your University an eminent person has to be invited to deli- 
ver the Convocation address. _ I am sure I have never suffered from eminence so far 
and I am not likely to catch it in the few years that may yet remain for me. In fact 
1 even wonder what happens to the annual eminences that are installed on the 
Senate platforms in India during the degree-giving festivals. If, therefore, I am 
here to-day, it is due entirely to the generosity of your Chancellor, to whom let me 
tender my best thanks, and to my devotion, greater than my capacity for service, to 
the cause of Indian Youth. 

In 1921, at the beginning of our Dyarchical era, I delivered the Convocation address 
at Madras ; and to-day as that chequered chapter is coming to its prolonged close, 
and while on the threshold of the New Constitution, I am again addressing a con- 
gregation of Graduates. Prospect and retrospect are bound to bo mixed up in this 
speech. 

You have completed, most of you at any rate, your University education. I hope 
that does not mean that you have finished with education altogether. For, in fact, 
real education, education in the realities of life, will start from to-morrow ; and 
life’s to-morrows are never so clear and bright as the days at the University, They 
will test courage and character even more than intellectual calibre, for the world is 
more will than idea. 

CiBEERS 

It is the tradition of the great European Universi ties for men of first rate intellect 
to stay up as Fellows, dedicating themselves to the pursuit of knowledge, content 
with the meagre emoluments that the Universities provide. It is only the second 
and third rate men that as a rule seek monetary careers in Law, Business or Govern- 
ment Services. Some of the brightest and best devote themselves to Politics, Social 
Work and other varieties of direct, dynamic citizenship. Not a few brave the 
rigours of Missionary life in foreign parts. Youthful energies do not run into a few 
grooves or get into deep ruts from which it is difiScult to extricate them, but fiow 
over all the various fields of national importance and are adequately distributed. 
Furthermore, youths as a rule choose their careers ; they do not fall into them, nor 
are they driven by external pressure without reference to their own tastes and 
talents. In large measure they have the will and the course to be true to them- 
selves. The result is self-fulfilment, which is not the same thing as selfishness, and 
racial efficiency. When we talk of the materialism of the West, let us not forget 
their disinterested pursuit of the Arts and Sciences, and death-defying devotion to 
their countries, their high sense of social and racial responsibility If they have the 
spirit they also have or force the opportunities. Material prosperity is not necessarily 
materialism, any more than starvation is spiritually. Compared with the West our 
tlife is poorer and less various and vigorous. Fellowships and Eesearch opportunities 
provided by our Universities and Technological Institutions are far too meagre 
though Indians have amply demonstrated their capacity for creative work in these 
lines and have almost drawn abrest of European countries. One is proud to note that 
in spite of the facsinatlon of high salaries and the secular standing and glamour of 
our Bureaucracy, the number of talented youth, engaged in researen is commendably 
large, 

Unemployment 

Still the careers open to our young men are not so large as in the Nation States, 
and there is withering Unemployment in tragic abundance and intensity. In no 
country excepting India are the Universities held responsible for Unemployment. On 
the contrary, finding work for all the citizens is regarded as one of the first functions 
as Ministers and Departments for deling with unemployment, unemployments doles 
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and labour exchanges. To hear certain persons talk of unemployment in India and 
the way they ask the Universities to find a remedy, it would look as though India 
was, before the Universities were started, a paradise of well-distributed plenty, and 
that the Universities entered as wily serpents, tempted the innocent people with the 
apple of knowledge, and immediately caused a downfall into unemployment and 
misery. If in its industrial and commercial policies and in the discharge of its 
duties as purchaser of stores and employer of skilled labour in all its departments 
Government would follow a national policy, it will directly and indirectly help to 
reduce unemployment. Are our Government willing to use Indian Universities as their 
chief depots for supplying the human power required in all their depart- 
ments and enterprises ? Of course, Government cannot provide places for every 
educated man. But surely Government can do much to promote Industry and Oom- 
merce, and is itself the biggest employing and purchasing factor in India. Its action 
thereforo, is decisive, both directly and indirectly, on employment and economic 
betterment. Government need not create places for our qualified men; if it'.fills such 
places as there arc with them, and becomes national in its policies, that will suffioo. 

Nationalism and Universities 

Has any body heard of Universities being starved or hanged because of unem- 
ployment, whether educated or uneducated ? Yet such seems to be the view of 
some in India 

One of the pseudo- democratic objectious raised against all proposals to further tho 
cause of University education and to develop research institutions is that Elementary 
schools and diffusion of knowledge amongst the masses are more important and that 
democracy should look after this business first before undertaking what is probably 
misconceived as aristocratic luxury at the top. With all due deference to people 
that advance this view, I cannot but fe el that a worse fallacy cannot be uttered. All 
forms of Government, ho it democracy or anything else, should be rooted in nationalism 
md. promote nationalism. And whatever is required to give us a status of national 
independence, whether in culture, economics, or politics should receive the primacy 
of devotion as far as conditions and resources permit. Are we to continue helplessly 
dependent on foreign countries for all advances in knowledge and applied knowledge, 
beggars ever at foreign doors ? And is that democracy ? What kind of India, 
cooperating as an equal with the other nations in the Republic of Arts and Sciences, 
can be evolved by such a policy ? All this is as much as to say that we dot no want 
a first class Military Academy to train our future officers and commanders, but a large 
number of Talimkhanas, because Talimkhanas can be established in every village, 
whereas Military College cannot he, and Talimkhanas are democratic. Evon on a 
lower plane, how will you produce your teacliors for Elementary Schools ? From 
the High Schools, will you say How will you produce your teachers lor the High 
Schools which will have to be iuoroased in number as tho Elementary Schools are 
multiplied or developed V You cannot make high School graduates high school teachers, 
and therefore, you must have Colleges to produce your High School teachers. And how 
will you provide the teacherdom iu the Colleges ? Even from the point of view of 
democratic dillasion of pale elementary knowledge, as though the more elementary tho 
knowledge is the more democratic and useful it is, you must in logic reach back or rather 
forward to Universities. And diffusion of knowledge without creation of knowledge — 
why, tho only thing you will diffuse is confusion. But for the epoch-making efforts 
of the late Mr, J. N. Tata, the genius who founded tho Indian Institute of Science, 
and Sir Asutosh Mukherjeo, the immortal creator of the first genuine University 
seen in India, we should have continued to bo lutellectually in a state of helpless, 
hopeless subjection to Europe. Redemption from iutollectnal bondage and cul- 
tural co-operation as equals with the advanced nations of the World— that ought to 
bo one of the first objectives of every form of Government iu India and of all our 
Universities. Will you have only irrigation channels leading to the villages without 
feeding tanks in India capable of supplying them with native nourishing waters ? It 
is of course desirable to have both channels and tanks. But if a choice, in view of 
limitation of funds, has to be made, would it not be better to prefer tho creative 
to the merely distributive agency ? 

OxTizBNSflir : Static and Dynamic 

University education may be regarded as a preparation for livelihood and citizen- 
ship ; not that a complete separation between the two as such is possible but on 
a rough analysis. Livelihood is primarily a matter of individual worth and value. It 
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depends on the qualities of the individual as an individual and tlio fruits of it directly 
and in the main go to the benolit of the individual and his family. But even 
an individual has to work as a member of an organisation. Unless therefore the 
sense of discipline and responsibility towards the organisation of which we form a 
part is developed, even as careerists we would not be a credit. Doubtless a certain 
amount of prosperity may be secured by devious ways and unscrupulous 
methods. But a prosperity so pilfered cannot bo permanent and in any case those 
are not the ways in which wide-spread national prosperity can bo secured. What is 
the secret of tlie world-wide trade and universal industry of England V Would that 
development have been possible had not the commercial credit, the business integrity, of 
the Englishman been of a high, unassailable order ? Truth, sincerity of purpose and 
courageous devotion to principle and enterprise aro the only basis of enduring and 
wide-spread, large scale success. 

Citizenship more directly points to values relating to racial vitality, growth and 
strength. 

Citizenship may be viewed under two objects, the routine and the dynamic. 
Service in existing institutions is, broadly speaking, of the routine order, though 
efficient discharge of such duties and the efficient exorcise of existing rights are a 
preparation for future progress. The endeavour to create bigger and grander insti- 
tutions through which the soul of the country can expiess itself more fully and un- 
hindered is dynamic citizenship. 

Routine citizenship cannot be dismissed as altogether valueless. Even salaried 
service under the Government is a form of citizenship, and when the Government 
becomes completely national its citizenship value will become more transparent. 
And as regards the Local Bodies and Councils in which the Elective element pre- 
vails, this is obviously the arena of citizenship, though of tho static type. Service in 
existing institutions also makes a call, however limited, on our patriotism, and tho 
honest and efficieot administration of the Cities and Counties and Parishes in Eng- 
land is not a loss impressive tribute to the patriotism of tho Britishers than the 
Parliamentary Motherhood of the Houso of Commons. But it implies primarily 
obedience to positive law, the maintenance of law and order ^ and serving 
as agents for such maintenance. But though tho field of activity is thus 
limited and subordinated, can one say that those are not essential functions ? Social 
stability enjoins their due discharge. I am, therefore, not prepared to say that the 
men who, for instange, run the services and the existing institutions are not discharg- 
ing functions essential to the safety and welfare of society. Every official is not 
necessarily a traitor any more than every non- official is necessarily a patriot The 
object of progress is to convert the ideal of to-day into the routine of to-morrow. 
Achieved ideals embodied in institutions are tho stuff of true routine, ^ though, with 
time, routine also must chance to keep pace with now ideals. In ^ military phrase, 
the ground won may be said to bo consolidated into routine, from which new and more 
advanced base a fresh attack in conquest of grander ideals has to bo made. Law and 
order should thus be the basis for further progress and not its negation and incubus. 
Law and order are conditions of Progress to bo valued essentially as such, never the 
ultimate ends in themselves, and if they aro not used as stepping stones for achieving 
higher ideals but to stifle progress, they are a euphemism lor legalised reaction and 
obscurantism. 

Positive Law Versus Moral 

This temporary and accidental antagonism, pending proper adjournment, between 
law and order on the one hand and progress on the other, is a reflection of a similar 
type of antagonism that exists between the positive law and the moral. The moral 
law is the gospel of the reactionary. The conflict between these two great factors 
is the central theme of Victor Hugo’s sublime book — Le$ Miserables, It is the fun- 
damental vSurd of human nature and I suppose can never be fully resolved, though 
it can be adjusted in growing measure. Therefore, the adjustment between them, 
the balance and compromise that ought to be preserved between them, can only he 
a matter for common sense and the art of life. No absolute dogma can be laid down. 

History is a record of violent or non-violent dynamic changes, followed by long 
periods or statical quiet. The Kenaissance is an instance of a cultural revolution brought 
about peacefully and by the power of ideas. The Reformation, the French Revolution, 
and the Communistic Revolution in Russia are instances of violent changes wrought in 
pursuit of ideals. As a rule, where institutions are involved, violence, or at any rate, 
pressure is necessary to bring about their transformation. Generally speaking, 1 
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should say that for advanced countries in the enjoyment of liberty and prosperity, 
preservation of law and order is more important than adventuring into fresh and 
uncharted idealism with possible rocks and shipwrecks ahead, but that for a 
backward and subject country, the higher form of citizenship is undoubtedly the 
dynamic. 

The number of people who make themselves comfortable in routine and perhaps 
useful is always large. Those who adventure forth to evolve better worlds and a 
more spacious future are naturally far fewer in number. They act on faiths 
more than on facts, and they never accept failure as final. For time is endless and 
chances uncertain and the failure of to-day may yet become the triumph of to- 
morrow. And in fact, how shall we estimate values in life ? The usual mode is by 
permanence, by duration ; the thing that lasts is preferred to the evanescent. On 
this computation the castor oil lamp would take precedence over the lightning’s 
resounding fiash. And people would rather swim in the gutter than sink in glory. 
Has life no value, because it does not contiEU3 for ever ? Or shall we say, on eco- 
nomic analogies, that becauso there is death, which limits the quantity of life, there- 
fore it is that life has value ? Are not the risks and dangers to which fanatical 
idealists expose themselves one reason for the spell they cast on the multitude ? To 
the man of faith, no defeat can become an irretrievable debacle. 

“For freedom’s battle once begun 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son 
Though often lost is always won.” 

That is the paradox. The loss is never permanent. But the critic may ask — is 
the gain permanent either, and is not that too liable to be lost in its turn ? For 
life is a perpetual struggle and there can be no resting on our oars. 

All idealists need not be revolutionaries. Were it so, life would be a perpetual 
fever and continuous crisis. The attitude towards ideals should be practical. The 
so-called realist, generally a reactionist, prefers stagnation to flow and safety to 
adventure. The practical mau tries to realise his ideals as far as possible here and 
now, and will, in no case, do that which will frustate thorn. Nor will he advance 
without adequate preparation. When I come across some communalists who talk 
of common citizenship as the ideal to be achieved in a future, which they want to 
be ever receding, and mean-while insist on proposals which will widen the differences 
and harden them into institutions, I feel that they are not talking idealism but 
something else. 

Growth in Ta.dia.n Dynamic Citizenship 

How do we stand with respect to dynamic citizenship, which is the greater 
duty of Indians ? Are we better prepared than the older generations, or are we 
as a race growing foebler and less capable ? 

A review of our recent history affords justifiable grouud for au optimistic outlook. 
When I was a student, our studies suffered no aberration from national enthusiasms. 
We were expected to bo good boys, that is to say, goody, goody : to concentrate on 
our studies and to hecome first class book worms ; to think of the future only in 
terms of Government jobs ; and altogether life, generally speaking, was not of a 
high or spacious order. Now, the environment has considerably changed, though 
perhaps not sufficiently. The spirit of tlio great religious reformers of Muslim as 
well as Hindu India has begun to influence our daily life and conduct. The lives 
of our modern Patriots and of Mahatma Gandhi have spread a now spirit. Briefly 
the following ho}) 0 ful changes have taken place. To-day th& summun bomm of a 
student’s life is not the High Court Judgeship or the I.C.S., as it was in my youth, 
but rather scientific research ; the creative arts of painting and sculpture ; pootry 
expressive of the living soul ; industrial and commercial expansion, even under tho 
limitations imposed by the inadequate policies of Government ; organisation of the 
masses, the agriculturists as well as the urban labourers ; service of the people, 
more specially of the poor and the downtrodden — in one word, the cultivation in 
active, aggressive and voluntarily organised forms of all the nation-building and 
strengthening virtues from within. As Lord Lytton pointed out, Great Britain may 
possibly give us a self-governing state, but nobody can give us a self-disciplined 
nation excepting ourselves. And it is this harder, this grander task that has been 
the objective of the Indian Renaissance of to-day, a Renaissanoo which has spread 
its spirit over all the fields of our activity, moral and material. The entire catalogue 
of our conduct values has undergrono a drastic revision. 
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TJiere is a new courage in tho people, a dauntlossness wliioli perhaps has come 
as a surprise on foreign onlookers. Passivity is yielding place to activity, individual 
and organised. We are no longer under the grip of tho dead past, whether 
political, social or religious. All authority is being questioned and sometimes 
nobly defied. The love of liberty has spread. The submerged world of Woman in India 
has been reclaimed and women are playing a bravo and inspiring part in our 
ronaissauce. I doubt if there has been a greater miracle than this wrought iu 
Indian History. The splendid work done by Babu Eajendra Prasad in relief of the 
havoc caused by the Earthquake iu your Province is one instance amongst many 
in proof of our* now capacity for voluntary organisation on a large efficient scale, 
Intrinsic worth commands more popular I'espect thau office or riches. Public life 
has become much more the arena of action than of vapid argumont. I think our 
people now realise that there is a‘i difforonco between organisation and oratory and 
that the difforonco favours tho former. If India has acquired some standing 
to-day amongst tho nations of tho World and is taken into account as a possible 
factor in World’s affairs, it is duo to the new capacity for Nationalism and all its 
requirements that tho country has boon able to put forth in recent years, 
Answering to the respect that foreign nations show to us now,^ there is a new 
sense of self-rospeot and self-confidonco growing in us from within. It will thus 
he seen that there has boon an unmistakable growth in our national manhood, a 
broad upward change in our striving and status. Whether we will be able to 
develop this dawn into the unclouded day of porpotual light and steady power, only 
time can show. But tho signs arc not all auspicious, though there is no absolute 
warrant for pessimism. 


Eel^tivity of Progress 

It is not enough that wo change for the bettor, but wo must do so with 

sufllciunt rapidity to bo able to maiutaiu ourselves in tho struggle for intornational 
existence ; and as we have fallen far backward, much leeway has to be made. Our 
progress to bo oKoctive must be progress not merely refativoly to our own past 
but relatively to what tho other nations in the East and tho West are achieving in 
tho living stirring present. That is the saving test, 

0DSTA.C1ES TO INDIAN PROGRESS : SOCIAL 

Tho dead past still weighs too heavily on us. Our great Poet,^ Eabindranath 
Tagore, has described and lamented the defects of Hindu Society with an emotion 
and in language that can never bo excelled for their pathos and penetrating 
beauty. The number of those who mistake Nationalism for Revivalism and 

Primitivism is not small. Cultural obscurantism cannot promote solidarity amongst 
the Indian races, and without such solidarity the achiovoment of political liberty 
is not possiblo. True, there has been a commondablo araouut of social leform 

legislation as a result of tho more liberal constitution established under the 
Montford Scheme. For instance, inter- communal marriages have been legalised. 
But whether there has been sufficient response to tho opportunities for promoting 
social solidarity thus opened up is perhaps still a matter for debate. Then there is 
that persisting canker of Hindu Society, untouchability, a blot on our humanity. 

OOMMTJNAIISM 

Indian Society has yet to solve the communal problem and to evolve from_ the 
medley of contending races and creeds common secular citizenship. IIow strained 

tho relations between the Hindus and the Muslims are the recent Bombay riots 

have shown. It is not porfoctly easy or safe to found a self-governing state iu tho 

crater of a communal volcano ready to erupt at every religious festival and 
procession. Whether these blood-baths are a form of religious purification, I do 
not know, Bui humanly speaking they appear to be a tragedy, and a trifle too 
frejuent. The situation has steadily worsened since 1921. Can wo not be Indians 

politically and for secular purposes, without ceasing to be, if we are so minded, 

untrue in religion and spiritual culture to our respective traditions ? After all, it 
is a state that we want to found, and neither Temple. Mosque nor Mutt. But indeed 
the obligations to the past should never be regarded as naore important than our 
obligations to the future. For, the past is dead, even if not altogether deadly, and 
it is for the future that the present is or should be a preparation. Broadening time 
will not flow back to its narrow source however fervently priests mutter their iucau- 
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tations. But if roactionary orthodoxy has its way, the present will be no more 
than a donkey on which 'the past would ride for ever. Gazi Kemal Pasha, the Ata 
Turk, ought to light for our Communalists a way out of their darkness. He certainly 
did not allow himself to be enslaved by the past He knew that slaves of the past 
can not be the freemen of the future. 

Socialism attempts a way out of religious antagonisms by installing class-warfaro 
as a diversion. In the first place, I do not think it oan be an effective diversion. To 
think that all racial and creedal conflicts will disappear under the economic strife 
of classes appears to me to be a groundless hope, even if it be a good hope. Is inter- 
racial unity between the English, the French, the German and the Italian labourers 
and between the white working classes of the West, and the dark labourers of Africa, 
the brown ones of India and the yellow ones of the Ear East, possible ? Even 
religion has not succeeded in producing inter-racial brotherhood amongst its own 
communicants, as perhaps the Indian Christians will be able to testify, who are treat- 
ed more as Indians than as Christians by the Christian Races of the West. I doubt 
if what religious appeal to the soul has failed to accomplish, can be accomplished 
by economic appeals to the stomach. Nor do I think that class-warfare will he less 
ghastly than the present communal strifes. I am not convinced that class-warfaro is 
the indispensable volcanic prelude to a greener, more equable earth. 

Inteoeitt in Public Life 

Turning to smaller matters, I wonder if the manner in which the administration 
of Local Bodies, like the District Boards and the Municipalities and the conduct of 
Local Governments under Dyarchical Ministers oan he regarded as illustrative in 
sufficient measure of administrative integrity and impartiality and efficiency. I 
speak with great hesitation, and no small reluctance. But from my personal 
experience I am bound to say that the standards reached and even adopted have 
not been sufficiently high, and that, such experience as 1 have had of them has 
filled me with dismay and disillusionment. Compared to the sense of justice, 
of fairness, of honour and integrity that one finds in every grade and strata of pub- 
lic administration in England, the show we have made is not over attractive. As a 
society, we are ancient ^ in modern democratic politics, we are young *, and this 
combination of social senilities and political immaturities is a formidable obstacle. 
But I rather think that this is a stage through which our Society, like the English 
in the Eighteenth Century, has to pass. It will probably negotiate it successfully. 
In no country is the prescription of Aristotle more necessary than ours — “vigilance, 
good conduct, thoughtfulness for those excluded from power, moderation, a suitable 
training for citizens, and above all, equal justice to all men” — such are the safe- 
guards of constitutions. 


Spiritual Depression 

As Bishop Gore pointed out in a sublime speech, which I had the good fortune to 
listen to in my Cambridge days, the greatest hindrance to the moral fervour of humanity 
is the sight of the ungodly fibnrishing. For instance, men and women who have made 
real sacrifices in the cause of tho country cannot escape the thought that this must be 
an iniquitous world in which, while the selfish and the calculating fionrish, the true and 
tho noble have to suffer without even gaining the open gratitude of those for 
whom they thus suffer. And the temptation is strong to forsake the thorny path of 
duty and oithor remain quiescent, or take to ways more illustrative of the cunning 
of the serpont than the innocence of tho dove, lot alone the fortitude of a Hercules. 
The producers and those who fertilise tho soil with their blood are hardly allowed 
to be prosout at the harvest. The parasites eat it up with cunning glee. Possibly 
in India there are too many drones demanding to be treated as queens, but if this 
should koep off the noble bees from gathering honey, it will be tho end of our life 
as a race. Even this trial may bo an illustration of the law of sacrifice, the yagna 
without which the gods cannot he propitiated into granting us their favours, the 
price that a vital race will always be prepared to pay for achieving its progress. 
Wo must be inspired by great ideals and not be so small as to be depressed by tho 
worldly success of the selfish or cowardly. 

The New Constitution 

Is not the New Constitution one of tho problems infesting India ? The entire 
Indian opinion regards it as a Barmecide feast of Shadows. Does it transfer power 
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to Indian hands or to Indian tools ? Does it transfer real power or is it all mirage 
and mocjkory ? I have nothing to add to tho brilliant manner in which your Yice- 
Chancellor has doalt with this subject in his Convocation Address delivered last 
year at Lucknow. And in fact my address is but a poor supplement to his masterly 
oration and must be read in continuation. If words could kill, Eoare-archy were al- 
ready dead. I have been amongst the earliest critics of tho entire idea 'of Round 
Table Conference, its composition and competence. But there it is, the New Consti- 
tution. I do not think it can be wrecked by means of the very Councils which it 
establishes. I know of no instance in which constitutions have been destroyed by tho 
statutory bodies and agents they themselves had set up. That can only he done by pres- 
sure from without exerted by the united front of all tho Parties and Leaders in a State, if 
ihoro happen to be more Parties and more Leaders than one. The criticism directed 
against the immortal Dosabandhu’s Sawrajist Party by the No-Changers cannot have 
rusted and crumbled into dust so soon. But T wish to suggest a thought in this 
connection without recommending it seriously. Oodldn, in his great books— On the 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy— and tho unexpected dirociions in which the 
American Constitution has actually worked, has shown that constitutions not infre- 
micntly function very differently from what their authors intended or anticipated. 
The logic of tho paper is somotimes overborne by that of facts. Much depends ^ on 
Iho charaelcr of tho people who work the machinery, on the power of public opinirm, 
on tho straits and circumstances in which the suzorain power may find itself, and 
a host of other factors and coinlitions that time tests or throws up in its course. 
Many a trivial accident has produced large, surprising changes in History. I do not 
by this mean to recommend from this platform this policy or that with reference 

to tho New Constitution. All that I intend to say is, even a bad instrument may 

produce some good in honest hands and competent, whereas even a good instrument 
may, in loose, inoompotent hands, fail of benelicent purpose. If the contemporary 
moral evolution of India that T have sketched in brief and but suggestively, keeps 
up its progress and expands and intensifies itself, I think India can blast her way 
through this Constitution as well as other obstacles, 

Tho most noticoablo thing in our recent history is that, inspite of the largo 

changes, I had almost said transformations, wrought by tho Oandhian movement, wo 
have reraaiuod, under tho inspiratiou of that great soul, true to our racial genius and 
have not favoured blind imitation of Western methods and institutions. He has 
boycotted foreign goods in this field too, excepting Tolstoy I His prescriptions are 
native products and no importations from the West, His gospel is India’s own cou- 
tribuLion to World-culture and World-uplift. 

The European Maiady and The Indian Remedy 
It is not for us, tho weaker race, to preach to the Europeans. They will laugh 
at us if we do, politely of course, but unmistakably. Furthermore, no race can 
really teach another. Each must loam for itself and interpret and solve problems in 
tho light of its own knowledge, experience and genius. But as an older, more sedate 
civilisation, we may not be lacking in the gift of spirituality, the gift, matured and 
mellowed by time, that makes most for harmony and hapiiiness and the peace that 
passoth understanding. Tho European situation to-day is evidently on introducuon 
to tho most calamitous international tragedy in all history about to be enacted. The 
Communisms on the one hand and the Fascisms on tho other ; the Dictatorships ; 
tho totalitarian States ; tho crushing of the individual under the heels of Governments 
and denying him all value as au end in himself ; the Civil tVares, actual and sim- 
mering ; tho underground movements ; the racial hatreds ; class antagonisms— do not 
all these show that the fierce career of Europe, actuated by unbridled greed and 
lust for power, has led her to the precipice, and the catastrophic smash may occur 
any day ? It is the glorification of the physical man and his physical energy to the 
utter neglect of all basic spiritual values that has produced a condition of things in 
Europe, which fills every lover of humanity, no matter to what race or ^ 

belongs, with dread and horror of the impending crash. Are God and His Saints 
asleep in Europe ? It is my sincere prayer that Europe may^ yet learn the lesson ot 
self-control and learn of the East the saving grace of moderation, and the urgent need 
to limit and regulate worldly passions and effect a proper balance and harmony between 
all the four Purusharatas, or objectives of life, namely, wealth and its production 
by just means and its proper distribution ; love and social enjoyment ; devotion to 
righteousness ; and freedom from bondage to worldliness, as having found worldlinep 
unsatisfactojy when weighed in the internal scales of spiritual values, There oau be 
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no greater senselessness than unbridled sense-life, and the Budhas and Janakas may 
not be extinguished without plunging the world in darkness. 


The Genius of India. 


The wonderful thing about the Indian Renaissance is that with all its desire to 
the changes necessitated by the modern international, economic and political struggle 
for existence, it has striven to be true to the spiritual genius of our race, and to 
give fresh embodiment to spiritual values, both in idea and in organisations. Over 
fifteen years ago the Poet Rabindranath Tagore denounced tho Iron Idea of the State 
as a monster, and he has been preaching the pure gospel of humanity with religious 
fervour. His is the region of ideas. Like Socrates he believes that virtue is know- 
ledge and that if you have the idea the conduct will follow, which is not, alas, 
always true. Where the Will is strong, the idea is efficient but where the Will 
individual and racial, is feeble, ideas lead to pretence, profession and chronic hypo- 
crisy. But it is a sign of great faith in human nature to attribute such efficacy to 
ideas.^ The only objection raised against Tagore’s plea for the substitution of a human 
state in place of nation States and Empires greedily warring against each other is 
that made by certain Westernised Japanese, who scented in it defeatism and sour 
grapes. Science has, it is claimed, annihilated space and time and conveniently 
abridged geography. If thus all the world is a neighbourhood, should not all conduct 
be actuated by World-purposes, instead of the merely racial or national ? 

_ It cannot be said of Mahatma Gandhi that he is a defeatist. Furthermore his 
ideas are meant to be embodied in conduct and organisation on a large scale. In ad- 
vocating the simple life and economic recourse to handicrafts ; in his repudiation of 
material wealth as the only objective to be pursued and even glorification of poverty* 
in his attitude of pity and love for the Depressed Classes and the backward rural 
masses ; m the righteous wrath he directs against all inequities ; by his sublime gospel 
of non-violence and Franciscan Ahimsa ; and his reiteration that our quarrel is not 
with Englishmen and English women, who are our brothers and sisters, though they 
refuse to recognise and even repudiate the relationship, but with the system of which 
they are the unfortunate or unwitting agents, as we are the unfortunate victims : in 
the pointed manner in which he has bravely drawn open attention to our defects of 
individual and racial character ; and the place he has given to truth as the major 
premise of life with which all the other principles should be related as subalterns, he 
has tried to reconcile Heaven and Earth m one Divine synthesis. In a world red in 
tooth and claw, here is one who sincerely believes that he can achieve his national 
objects by inviting and not by infliotiug suffering, by drawing tears from the melted 
hearts of opponents and never blood from their bodies. It is a real revolution 
that he has effected, but how different from those that are associated with that lurid 
name I To compose differences, to reconcile, to heal the wounds— this can not be 
an obsolete prescription in these days of militant class and communal antagonisms 
The weak are there to be served, not to bo oppressed and exploited, and their service 
is the Lords service. To him God is not the shadow of man projected on the screen 
of eternity, human fancy’s fantastic offshoot, but a veritable power that in spite of 
our own perversities and seeming frustrations makes for righteousness, the power to 
whom we must yield ourselves unreservedly. Therefore it is that the change of heart 
IS the reality to be sought for and not change of mechanical institutions, though these 
are of value m the measure in which they are expressions of that change of heart 
The control and regulation of desires has been a fundamental tenet of Indian thought 
m all its branches ^ and forms, and loving regard for life as such, whether humau or 
sub-human, and this ancient spring submerged under the debris of ages has been 

reopened by the genius of Mahatma Gandhi. And all this is not an airy, fairy 

aspiration, a thing to be dismissed as unattainable cloud and mystic moonshine, but 
a doctrine practical, real charged with the potentiality of a national redemption and 
world salvation. Let me add that I am not concerned here with the validity of 
Mahatma Gandhi s particular policies, but rather with the faith and spirit behind 

them, the soul ^ that vivifies ms ideals. I am sure Europe dare not neglect these 

lessons without impenlliag her great civilisation and running the risk of disanpear- 
mg under torrents of aerial bombs and gas, 


Outlook for Communism 

Only two countries to Europe seem to be holding on to the middle course, avoiding 
the devil of Fascism on one side and the deep sea of Communism on the other, name- 
ly, France and England. To those who have boon imagining that Communism will 
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mate not rapid strides and prevail shortly in Europe and have been asting us to 
get ready flower garlands and rosewater to welcome conquering Communism, the 
recent happenings in Europe may come as a warning. One oan’t^ say for certain 
when the Spanish Civil War will ultimately end and how. But it is a Green signal 
confronting the Rod that the army, though drawn from the lower classes, has not 
gone over to the side of the popular Front Government, but has stood nrmly for 
the Nationalist revolt against Socialism. The rapprochement between France and 
Russia has already cost the former the alliance of Belgium and has shaken the 
attachment of Roumania, Yugoslavia aud other countries of the Little Entente, rortu- 
gal, for ages past a satellite of England, is now revolving round the Fascist Powers. 
England is, of course, neutral, her policy being to be neutral till the last moment. 
She looks before she leaps, and then always takes a successful leap. 

Anulo-E&ypti^n Setxlemenx and its Moeal 
There is one ray of hope amidst these threatening conditions,^ and that is the 
manner in which the Anglo-Egyptian problem has been solved without recourse to 
violence. This happy result is due to two causes ; firstly to the united front esta- 
blished by the Egyptian leaders. The Sidkies and Mahmuds, who had o^pposed and 
frustrated the efforts of the Wafd Party, founded by the great Zaglul Pasha, and had 
kept it out of office and legal power, at last agreed to cooperate ^ and serve under 
Nahas Pasha, the leader of the Wafd. And secondly, Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia, 
and the general changes in the international position of England may nave served 
as motives for resuming negotiations in the la^e and liberal spirit m which th^ey 
were originally initiated dring the last years of Zaglul Pasha’s life. (I may add that 
for the interm^iate interruption of the peaceful progress of Egypt to^ nationhood, the 
late King of Egypt was not less responsible than the British reaction.) The inter- 
national clouds that for the moment have obscured the power of Great Britain in 
the Mediterranean may have yielded this shower of liberty. But if the soil had not 
been prepared by the Egyptian united front, and Egypt had continued to be the scene 
of incorrigible leaders and communities warrring against each other, no good would 
have resulted. The lotus springs from the slime, but it is not slime. And thus 
nationalist E^pt values the recent happy Treaty unmindful of the muddy past or 
the circumstances in which it may have sprung. , . , 

It seems, therefore, that the Gandhian optimism that, through non-violence and 
methods of peaceful moral pressure the Indo-British problem could be satisfactorily 
solved, may not be said to be groundless. And such a solution is better than one 
arrived at as a result of conflict, even if we were in a position to wage one success- 
fully. In January 1931, a few months after I resigned the Vice- Chancellorship of 
the Andhra University as a protest against the repressive policy of Government, 
and when temperatures all round were scorching, I thus expressed myself on a con- 
tentious topic in my address to the Students’ Conference at Allahabad. 

“One word of political faith— unpopular though it may sound— and I hpe done. I 
am a believer in the British Empire, which is a Commonwealth of Nations except 
in relation to India. If India could attain the position of a sister commonwemth, 
that would be far better than independence. Grant that the Empire as now function- 
ing has been an evil to us. Still the point for consideration is, oan it not become a 
good- 7 Has it not become good in respect of Canada and other Dominions ? There 
IS a pregnant saying in the MAhabharata which strikes the keynote, ‘Look not too 
closely into the origins of Gods, river and heroes’. The origins are perhaps small and 
mean. But it is their present and future that determine the estimation m which 
the;^ are to be held, vast historical unities that briiag together different rao^, or^s, 
and cultures, and promote fecund intercourse, should not be lightly broken up. If we 
: aro strong enough for iudepeudeuoe we are a fortiari strong enough for Bmmmpn 
r fefete which combines the advantage of separation and combinaldon. Prom the point 
ol universal humanity, our ory for Independence is another form of 
With India as a Dominion^ the Empire will become ^ an epoch-^matoi^g 
iederatiott of the world. If Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s neighbourln|{ Idamse 
; leaven this mass with their great culture, M them m Iu 

' enlarge its scope, variety and richness by their sublime ^ 

and respect the glorious Mamie culture, none fnan 
e«ined however undeservedly the reputation of be^ w 

- Moplspi But' we rnWf' 'irt leave 

" ,11^ tto’ kowVh ' fer* the; M the 

Expwion 
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of the existing British Federation or rather the Indo-British Federation that I hope 
will be brought into existence, is a more feasible prospect than destruction and 
reconstruction in untried directions. Nor need Dominion Status call forth less 
energy on our part than Independence. To be moderate in ideal is not the same 
thing as being moderate in conscience, courage or capacity for sacrifice. I am glad 
that the great Mahatma of India and the world has toned down Independence to the 
substance of Independence. Form often more perplexing and vexatious than 
substance. If we can get the substance, we might reasonably ignore the form. 

How mercurial some of the changes in Indian thought have been! Less than 
half a dozen years ago, with some it was the ideal of a Pan-Asiatic Federation. 
To-day, with the same people, it is the ideal of all the workers of the world belonging 
to all the races and religions and states uniting to instal Communism. Nationalisms 
and Frontiers must go and patriotism replaced by socialism and race by class I I 
suppose imitators can always start at the highest level achieved by others through 
ages of growth and labour, and for that very reason they probably lack, however 
sincerej objective grasp and reality. 

In view of the recent Anglo -Egyption Treaty of Peace and Reconciliation, and the 
fact tliat'the Wafd has accepted British connection at least as a transitional arrange- 
ment, I do not think I need modify serioiialy the passage above quoted. Taking into 
account the present day lurid happenings in the Far East and in Europe, I wonder 
if the shelter of an Empire may not be a good thing, provided of course the shelter 
does not impose a shadow and darkness, destructive of our national growth. Karachi’s 
air defences are being organised and people are being trained in anti-gas measures. 
The Aeroplane and Airship have brought India within dangerous proximity of the 
European maelstorm. Isolated, she will be sucked iu easily. Nor can England under 
existing circumstances aJfiord to alienate India. She will, therefore, do well to resume 
her war-dealism and give it this time full embodiment, provided India on her part 
will compose her internal differences and overcome communalisms by the nation idea 
and the nation feeling. Hearts have to change in more places than one, and change 
quickly. 


Life and Thottuht 

Graduates, I have ranged over a variety of subjects. I trust I have given a living 
turn to this address instead of the usual academic. I have put myself in the position 
of a young graduate about to enter life, thinking loudly on his problem — “what are 
the facts and ideals that 1 have to take into consideration and how shall I determine 
my duty ?” I have not laid down doctrines, prescribed policies, or made myself a 
signpost and directing finger in archaic pedagoijic style, but have thought ideas out, 
examined facts and issues, aud left the final judgment to bo formed by you after 
giving more detailed and cogent consideration. Nor have I exhausted the field of 
enquiry, but only illustrated it by a few items picked here and there. One thing I 
can tell you em|jhalically. Life is not idea. It is will and conduct illuminated by idea. 
In the old days philosophy with us meant not merely truths and doctrines and in- 
vestigations iuto the nature of the ultimate reality, but a mode of life as well, a yoga 

and sadhana. A Gnani or the Man of Insight led life on a level of far higher spiri- 

tuality than the unenlightened ; with him life and thought were inseparable like word 
and meaning. Our philosophies were woven into the fabric of society. So it was 
in Classical Greece. And to-day Gandhism is not an idle philosophy but a discipline 
in real or supposed conformity with it ; and oven those that accept the philosophy 
—and all need not— do not find it so easy to adopt the discipline. The ancient 
philosopher not merely preached but illustrated. There was no divorce betweeu 
idea and virtue. That integral life and personality we shall have to recapture. 
Whereas the West is reaping the direful fruits of action without spiritual objectives 
and paying the price in unrest, and the rebarbarisation duo to the exploitation of 
weaker races, and mutual carnage, we on the other hand have allowed introspection 
and beatific illusions and lotus eating to stifle will and action and have become 

stagnant as a race. I am told that it is because she is the weaker sex that women 

is endowed with the longer and the more energetic and persuasive tongue. In the 
same way, being, I suppose a weaker race, wo are likely to attach more importance 
than is warranted by facts to explanations, arguments, excuses, and appeals and 
heroics. We can cheat ourselves, in our own judgment of course, by explanations 
and pose as being hotter than what we actually are, judged by standards of true 
efficiency ; we may perhaps even cheat Britishers by a combination of explanations 
and bluffs, though they are a race who can teach cunning to the fox as well as courage 
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to tli 0 lion ; bat wo cannot clioat the Law of Karma. Wo cannot roap where we have 
not sown, and we cannot escape tlio conseiiuoncos of our ommissions and commissions. 
Let us not keep floating in a pool of words, imagining wo are crossing tlio oceans. Do 
not Jet all our thoughts be no more tlian the fitful stars that appear only in the dead 
dark of our inactivity, interesting, perhaps, but ineffectivo lights. The future of our 
land depends in main measure on your efforts, on the large organised efforts of the 
youth of the couutry, aud I trust you will uot fail the Motherlaud in her need. Some 
of us are growing into the newer day ; others relapsing into the older darkness, and 
most dwell in the twilight of make-believe, Hitting to aud fro on opportunist wiug. 
And what will your choice be 'i If your choice is wise and brave, the future of our 
couutry will be assured aud we shall regain a place of honour amou,j»;st the loading 
races of the world, I wish all of ;yoa godspeed aud every success and prosperity, 
interpreted in terms of national advancement. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 


^ The following is the text of the Convocation address delivered by Bewan Bahadur 
Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar at the Convocation of the Allahabad CJnivorsity held on 

the Sth. December 1936 

I am deeply sensible of the honour conferred on mo by your invitation to deliver 
the address at this Convocation. JlAy acquaintance with the University of Allahabad 
and its undergraduates and graduates started within a low days of my joining the 
Public Service Commission in 1926. I paid my first visit to the University in 
January, 1927 and for two weeks, I spent my time mostly with your youngmeii. 
I enjoyed my visit exceedingly and it was joy to repeat the visits year after year. 
To mix with the keen, young minds that dwelt within those walls, to share their 
hopes, aspirations and enthusiams, was to realise the advantages that a residential 
University could bestow on its students who could do their work in intimate and 
constant association with their fellows and in close contact with their teachers. As a 
member of the Public Service Commission charged with the duty of recruiting can- 
didates from all the Indian Universities for the All India Services and for the 
services of the Central Government I could appreciate the oxoelleuoe of the stan- 
dards of education impaited here, the discrimination with which your degrees wore 
conferred and their value maintained, and the high degree of success which your 
alumini attained. As a graduate myself of one of the older Indian Universities 
constituted on the original London model, I could appreciate the wisdom of those 
who were responsible for the conversion of the Allahabad University from its old 
organisation into one of the unitary and residential typo. I could see for 
myself the superiority of a system in which education did not stop with the work 
in the class rooms and laboratories, in which at an agu when the mind is receptive 
to fresh intellectual impressions and is in the formative stage, the young wore 
brought together and lived their daily lives together, the opportunities which it 
afforded for the impact of young mind on young mind, of thought on thought and 
for the play of intmlect outside the syllabuses and the lectures which is as im- 
portant as the training in the officially directed studies. If tho true aim of a 
University is to implant in early life those habits of mind which should guide a 
man’s activities in later life and to create a certain attitude towards truth and tho 
extension of the boundaries of knowledge, I felt that the departure which tho 
Allahabad University had made was being justified. 

“What I have said about the University is sufficient to indicate the oxteat of the 
obligation which the residents of these Provinces should feel and the measure of the 
support which they should give to it. Aud what is true of Allahabad is true in 
varying measure of the other Universities that subserve tho needs of higher education in 
India. Bear with me if I enlarge on this point. There is just now a danger that by the 
constant iteration the public may be led to believe that there is something radically wrong 
with the Indian Universities. My considered opinion is, and this is not the first time 
I give expression to it, that the education given in them is not very different from that 
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imparted at the Eiiglisli Univensities od wliioh they are modelled. Apply the usual 
tests by which an educational system can be judged'. Look at the long and brilliant 
roll of great Indians ^ produced by the Indian Universities, statessmen, journalists, 
lawyers, teachers, judges, doctors, scientists, engineers and business men, public 
men and servants of the state, writers and speakers. Or if you prefer to look at the 
mass, watch the large number of plain, undistinguished people who in their own 
places carry on their daily work unostentatiously but efSciently and honestly. And 
what is worthy of noto if you scrutinise the lists is the fact that the overwhelming 
majority _ of the Indians who have risen to distinction have had their education 
entirely in India and not in England or elsewhere. Wherever the Indian University 
man has a fair field and no favour, he has made a good show as compared with his 
follows from Universities abroad. In Madras, where the barristers have no artificial 
protection given them by rule as against the local product, the vakil has practically 
driven the man from the English Bar out of the field. Similarly the private practi- 
tioner who has had his entire medical education at the provincial colleges has more 
than held his own against the man recruited from medical schools abroad. In my 
very first year as a member of the Public Service Commission, seven young men 
who^ failed to get into the I. C. S. by the Allahabad door, went to England and 
straight away got in through the London Examination. A distinguished Professor of 
History at a Madras College told me that any lad who got a first class in honours in 
his subject in the Madras University could pass into the 1. C. S. without further 
study. And doubtless Professors in other Indian Universities which had kept 
up jealously their standards could tell me the same. Look also at the large number 
of Indian students who get into the I. (p. S. in London in free and open competition 
with their English brethren. And what does the new regulation providing for nomi- 
nation of Englishmen to that service for lack of a sufficient number of successful 
candidates in the examination, point to ? 

If we pass on from these comparatively narrow facts to the large fields of 
national life, do not the great movements of social and moral and political reform 
which are sweeping through India owe their impulse and their direction to the men 
whose minds have cultivated and whose consciences have been awakened by the 
education they have received at our Universities ? If the Universities had done 
nothing else except to produce tho men and women who have given new hopes and 
aspirations, to the dim, dark millions of the depressed classes and who have enlarged 
the sphere of the Indian Women’s life, they would have deserved well of the 
country. Can anybody with experience of Indian life in the last 50 years deny that 
tho largest factor in rousing the national consciousness and the feeling of national 
self-respect has been the higher education carried on by the Universities ? 

_No, Gentlemen, I cannot easily, be persuaded to believe that the education in our 
University has been all wrong and that the system reijuires to be destroyed and 
roplaced by something entirely new. If the argument is that the system requires re- 
adjustment to meet altered circumstances, that part of the machinery should be 
scrapped, other parts should be replaced and that new things should be added, I 
roadily concede it. The older Universities of England have had to undergo drastic 
changes, often forced upon them by the pressure of outside opinion against the forces 
of conservatism and prejudice. New Universities have been founded in large centres 
of population in England to meet needs which the older Universities with their 
heritage of tradition from the middle ages could not easily adapt themselves to. It is 
difficult for the Englishman, with liis time-honoured belief that education to be good 
must be costly, to accept any plan which involved any large inroad of the poorer 
classes outside tho traditional ’‘gentlemanly” class into Oxford and Cambridge. And 
yet the poor Scotch lad educated inexpensively at the Scotch Universities has 
not been found in any walk of life, law, business, commerce, or Government to be 
inferior to the more expensively educated Englishman. I am afraid that some of the 
criticism directed against higher education in this country is based on this prejudice 
against “cheap” education imported from England and adopted by our “new rich”, 

It would go beyond the limits of a Convocation address to examine the directions 
in which re-adjustment of our Universities is required. Some important recommen- 
dations wore made in the report of the Calcutta University Commission of 1917-1919, 
Tho more recent report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Punjab University 
made in 1933 is even more valuable. Things are moving fast in India both socially 
and politically and if Universities are to maintain their position in the general lifo 
of the country, changes in existing organisation and methods and introduction of new 
features will be necessary. Yaluable detailed work in this respect is being dono by 
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the Inter-University Board started in 1924, particularly in the (juinquennial coniev- 
enoes which it has organised, I shall therefore be content on this occasion with 
making a few suggestions which arise out of my personal cxperionco. 

I think the time is come when parents should consider if it is necessary that as 
a matter of course all their children should proceed from the High School to the 
University and if some consideration of their individual aptitudes and capacity and 
of the careers to which they are destined should not influenco the decision. ' Even 
in so wealthy a country as England, the proportion of boys and girls that go beyond 
the secondary stage to the University is smaller than in India. Not that I wish to 
restrict the benefits of University education to the sons and daughters of the rich. 
I am all against slavish imitation of the English plan which used to assume that 
Oxford and Cambridge were for the sons of the wealthy and of the classes belonging 
to what were thought of superior social scale. Tho Indian tradition has always 
associated poverty with learning and plain living with high thinking, and to 
those of our people who are fortunately circumstanced and are carried away by the 
glamour of ‘^select” educational institutions restricted to tho seloct few. I would 
point to the Scotch Universities whose alumini educated in poverty^ have in the battlo 
of life proved themselves as good as, if not bettor than, thcjir wealthier com- 
peers of S« Britain. But returning to India, it does soem a waste of onorgy, time 
and money to compel boys who have no aptitude for academical studios and for 
whose entry on their future careers a University degree is not a pro-rotiuisite, to go 
through the University mill. If this is a maitor for serious consideration on the 
part of parents, it is correspondingly a subject for University bodies to examine, if 
the standards of entrance to Universities should not be such as to insure that the 
candidate is intellectually qualified to profit by tho education that ho will roceivo 
there. It is for the controlling bodies of High Schools and for the educational 
departments of the Government which liavo in their hands the issue of secondary 
school leaving certificates to take such stops as will make oraploycivS, whetlier state 
or private, feel confident that the education to which tho certificates testify has boon 
suen as to justify the employment of the young men in tho loss important posts in 
Government and private offices, and that insistence on possession of a dogroo my 
well be dispensed with. 

The day has long gone by when technological instruction, even though of a utilita- 
rian character, was considered unsuitable for Universities to undertake. It is a 
gratifying feature of Indian higher education that more and more students are turning 
avpay from purely literary or philosophical courses to scientific ono. Given sufficient 
opportunities and the requisite facilities for practical and laboratory work, the Indian 
student has demonstrated the unsoundness of the old view that tho Indian mind 
was dreamy, contemplative and metaphysical and was not particularly fitted for tho 
study of external facts. Like all such sweeping general statements, it failed to stand 
the test of actual experience. Prejudice driven from this position then lodged itself 
in the proposition that while the Indian student could bo a good worker in scientific 
subjects, he was only an imitator, and was not competent to take tho initiative in 
scientific research. He could be a follower but not a loader. This opinion too was 
dissipated when the young Indian Scientist was given opportunities of doing research 
work on his own account. I am not of course now speaking of the outstanding Indian 
scientists who have won distinction in Indian Colleges and Universities, some of them 
in countries far beyond India. Their names are household words and your own 
Province can boast of several such. IVhat I am thinking of is tho mass, and from my 
own knowledge of tho large number of Indian young men who havo been employed 
or subsidised by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch, tho Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, the Indian Lac Cess Committee and the Institute of Plant Indus- 
try, I can assort with confidence that given opportunities and some independence of 
action, the Indian scientist can give as good an account of himself in original ro- 
search work as the man of any other country. Of course like all young workers, ho has 
to be looked after by skilled senior men, but the mistake is not infrequently com- 
mitted of keeping him so tightly in leading strings, that his initiative is apt to be 
suppressed. With so much of fine human material to hand, it seems a deplorable 
waste of national resources, not to make adequate, nay liberal provision in tho shape 
of laboratories and anpartus and of suitable work in which the young Indians proved 
capacity for soientinc investigation may be usefully utilised, I know that the pro- 
vision means money, that it is far cheaper and easier to provide instruction in sub- 
jects such as literature, philosophy and law, but it is the duty of the Universites 
and of wealthy individuals, and where their funds are insufficient or not forthcoming, 
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of the state to make the provision. No western country^ except perhaps Enssia, has as 
yet fulJy^ realised the national value of science. And in India, the realisation is ex- 
tremely imperfect. The future of the world lies in scientific advance, and more so in 
India than elsewhere with a population increasing at the rate of 10,000 a day and with 
only three-fourths of an acre under cultivation per head for food crops. But till 
quite recently neither the people nor the state had realised the gravity of the prob- 
lem. The scientific departments have been the Cinderalla of the Public Services. 
They wore treated as luxury departments to be given doles when funds were plenti- 
ful and to be brought under the axe when funds became scarce. It was the medisoval 
view as regards science that prevailed. Only, in those barbarous times they used to 
burn scientists at the stage. We, of a more enlightened time, retrench them. This 
brings me to the question of research in subject in which I am more particularly 
interested, that of Agriculture. It is correct to say that till the Linlithgow Commis- 
sion’s report on Agriculture drew attention to the importance of associating the Uni- 
versities in the work of agricultural research, that branch of activity remained a 
close preserve of government departments. Agriculture touches every 'department of 
science, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, mathematics and metereology 
and yet research work in agriculture was conducted in isolation from the Colleges and 
Universities where the sciences were taught. That isolation was broken in 1929 when 
tho Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch was established. The very first grant 
made hy the new body was to the Professor of a college belonging to these Provinces 
on a subject of vital importance to the growers of wheat, and I am happy to say 
that tho work has been continuously expanding, that results of importance have al- 
ready been obtained and that more are in prospect. In these seven years the policy 
of_ Association of the Universities with the Research Council has been steadily main- 
tained. Grants have been made to Indian Universities totalling to an amount of 

Rupees for research on agricultural problems. Members of the Universities sit on 

tho Advisory Board of the Council, on the Editorial Board of its publications and on 
some of its sub- committees. 

So^ far so good. But in a country so large as India, in which many problems of 
vital importance to tho largest industry of tho country have to be solved, it soems to 
me of urgent necessity that provision should be made for every University lo_ take 
up research work suited to and of importance in its area and for tho expansion of 
the work in those Universities where research in Agriculture is already in progreSvS. 
This moans that the state will have considerably to expand its agricultural budgets 
both under the central and the provincial governmonts. I know that in tho very 
recent past tho Central Govornment has made large grants for Agricultural Research. 
But if W 0 consider the importance of Agriculture to tho very cxistanoe of the country 
the degree of dependence of the provincial govornmonts on land revenue for thoir 
rosourcos, and the relative amounts spent by the Govornmonts of Europe and America 
and of Japan on promotion of Agriculture, tho funds so far provided must bo regard- 
ed as absolutely inadequate. The field is almost ultimited in sizo, the potential wor- 
kers. aro many, hut the money is lacking. As just an example, I may mention the 
question of utilization of tho waste products of Agriculture, such as the husks of 
paddy, wheat, groundnut, aroca-nut, coffee, pulp, accumulations of which aro very large 
in the areas wliere their disposal becomes a difficult problem. It is only tho other 
day that wo read of the use of paddy husk or similar farm refuse for making activa- 
ted charcoal for use in a new process evolved at Coimbatore and perfected at Pusa 
by which every ryot who grows sugarcane on a small scale can make for himself 
white sugar with a total capital investment of Es. 24. What a wonderful field there 
is for the keen young minds at the Universities to engage themselves in with poten- 
tialities of great economic benefit to the country. 

JSefore 1 leave the subject, 1 wish to draw tho attention of our young graduates, 
whether graduates in Science or Economics or other subject to tho opportunities of 
selfless and patriotic work so abundantly open to them in tho rural areas of tho 
country. The Universities have it in their power to implant in their students public 
spirit and zeal for the welfare of their Eellowmeu so that when they pass out of 
college into the world, tlioy might take a full and active part in the lifo of the com- 
munity in which thoir lot is cast. In an eloquent paragraph of their report, the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture lay stress on this aspect of Univorsity life and I 
shall only add a few words to reinforce this. Tho countryside is losing its brains 
to tho towns. The foundation of India’s prosperity lies in tho villages and it soems 
essential that this loss should now be made good as far as possible. Look at tho 
opportunities for tho young medical men, tho young health worker, the young teacher 
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in the seven hundred thousand villagfos in which 00 per cent of the population of 
India live. One of the unfortunate effects of the artificially high scale of salaries and 
fees paid to Government servants and the members of the I'earnod professions is to dis- 
courage educated young man from living the life of tha villager. But there are hopes 
that the scale will be reduced in the not distant future to one more oommonsurate 
with the economic position of the population and to ono which they can afford: 

^ Doubtless there are in the younger portion of my audience men and women who 
will one day serve the country in a larger spore whether as legislators or as Mem- 
bers of Parliamentary eabinets or as administrators of provinces. It is an honourable 
ambition and under the new constitution there will bo many more opportunities for 
such service than wore open to mo when I entered the pufilic service over 39 years 
years ago. Inspito of the problem of unemployment, to the solution of which a dis- 
tin^iishcd citizen of those provinces has made a valuable contribution, which I trust 
will soon materialise in concrete measures on the part of tho state, you live on spa- 
cious times. You will have opportunities of command, of leadership and of initiating 
measures of great public amelioration. In my^ time all that I was officially taught to 
adopt as tho rule of my official life was a spirit of contended subordiDation’‘to Govern- 
ment, a lesson which 1 am afraid I learnt rather imperfectly. IIow profound has 
boon the change in the public life of India can be gauged from tho fact that a loarn- 
od judge in the part of India in which I then served ruled from the Bench that 
Ihoro could be no lawful ocoassion for a political spooch in India. You live in bettor 
and happier times. To you I should liJce, if I might do so without presumption, to 
say a few words of counsel, Make up your mind that when you enter active life, 
you will remove in so far as it may lie in your power, tho ono signal failure of our 
University Education. The whole spirit of that education should have taught tho 
men of my generation to lay aside the communal prejudices that divide tho country 
^d prevent fulfilment of our national aspirations. But wo failed to !earu the lesson. 
You, brought up in a more liberal atmosphere, may bo able to succeed whoro we havo 

failed. Mato np your mind that you will not sell your national heritage for the 

fleshpots of small personal ambition. The active life of the world is the greatest 
school of education, but tho race for its prizes is apt to taint tho generous emotions 
of youth. 

If I am asted what havo been the greatest contributions to the art of public 
administration made by Great Britain in India, I should say that thoy aro 

^ho principles of the independence of the judiciary, of tho independence and 

impartiality of the permanent civil service, and of tho independence of those charged 
with the duty of auditing public accounts. It is usually alleged of the nations 
of tho East that they are so unused to the principles of a free and demo- 
cratic administration that the Ministers, when placed in power expect a complete 
surrender of judgment and a servile obedience on tho part of their services. It is 
for yon, particularly those trained in the department of political science, to see that 
iinrlor provincial autonomy the existing British traditions are continued and 
strengthened. 

But a University is like a nation. It is made up a different kinds and condi- 
tions of mon._ There rnust bo amongst you at least some whoso inclinations do not 
favour an active participation in public life and who would rather dodioata them- 
selves to the pursuit of leaning and research in some branch of knowledge, whether 
literature, art, philosophy, Jiistory or physical and natural science. Those are the 
salt of University life and provision should be made for such in any proper schemo 
of Univorsity organisation, Tho.se men are the heirs of the learning of all the ages 
and are its trustees for future generations. They have walked under Attic Skies in 
the city of tho Violet Crown, in tho groves of Acadomo they havo listened unseen to 
those immortal dialogues of which Plato has left us a record. They have in tho cloistered 
halls of Sarnath, learnt tho eternal varitios from the lips of him who gave up his palace 
homo in search of that truth which eludes ordinary mortals. Thoy Jiavo haunted 
the University of Cordova and drunk of tho wisdom of the wisest and noblest of tho 
Saracen race,_Abdur Rahman, tho Groat. They have mixed unseen with the learned 
men whom his son, Hakim It, assembled round him with a large tolerance which 
knew no distinction of race or faith, true precursor of our own Akbar, ono of tho most 
illustrious names in all our history. The applause of listening senates is not for 
T 5 command. They are not privileged to read their history in a nation’s eyes. 
But they have gazed on the bright countenance of Truth in the quiet and still air 
of delightful studies. Perhaps they have chosen the better part. 



The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is tho Text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Furshotam 
Das Thakurdas at the fifteenth Annual Convocation of the University of Liiotnow held 

on the 12th December 1936. 

CHA.NCELLOE, LaDIES A.XD GENTLEMEN, 

1. A Convocation is an important landmark dn the career of tho University 
students. _ Its importance and seriousness are marked by certain formal ceremonies, 
accompanied by an address suitable to the occasion. It is in the fitness of things 
that the addresses on such occasions are usually delivered by servants or scholars, 
who give learned discourses on some branch of knowledge. Addressing the rising 
generation, full of hope and enthusiasm, on the threshold of a career, the responsi- 
bility of the person addressing the Convocation is great. From this point of view, I 
consider that it is a privilege for any one to have an opportunity to address the Con- 
vocation of a University. Personally, I consider it to be a special privilege to have 
been asked by your University to address the Convocation, particularly because I 
canuot claim that high scholarship which is usually associated with Convocation add- 
resses. My natural hesitation in the matter found great relief at the suggestion of 
your Yice-Chaucellor that a departure from the usual nature of such addresses 
will be welcome, I therefore propose to devote myself to the practical aspects of a 
commercial and industrial career. 

2. A commercial career is not only well-suited to most graduates of Universities 
in India, but is, iudeed, necessary in their own interests and for the advancement of 
the masses generally. I have no doubt that Commerce in India is sadly in need of 
men equipped with tho training and the culture which normally go with the degrees 
of B. A- B. Sc. etc. In fact, when I entered the business world 35 years ago, I 
felt, before 1 had been many years in it, that tlie same was poorer for want of trained 
men from the Universities. Liven to-day, I am of the same opinion, and although 
hundreds and thousands of graduates may have entered the commercial world during 
the intervening three decades, I still feel that it can, without difficulty and with 
advantage to itself and to graduates, absorb mauy more of such graduates. 

3. One of the questions which has perplexed both the Government and tho 
loaders of the non-official world during the last few years has been what is called 
‘‘Unemployment of the Middle Classes”. This is said to be most marked in Bengal, 
the U. P. and Madras, and 1 am sure that even Bombay, Delhi, the Punjab and the 
C. P. are not free from this perplexing problem. One can ^ realise that in the last 
live years, owing to continued world depression in trade, this problem has been fur- 
ther accentuated. Charges have been levelled— -and I should not be oonsidered to be 
expressing an opinion here— that our University education is defective. There is no 
doubt that there is room for tho improvement in this. But I am not concerned 
to-day with any attempt to solvo the big problem which has baffled many eminent 
personages as well as the Government of India. What I am concerned with to-day 
IS to put before you my ideas as to how tho promising young men that I see before 
me and who have just been admitted into the portals of the University of Lucknow, 
can think of a career in Commerce and Industry for their future activities, under 
circumstances which exist to-day and which may continue for, shall I say, a decade 
or oven more, before they are altered to anything like the ideal conditions which 

some envisage. • v tt- . . , 

4. Lot me digress here on what a commercial career implies. Viewed in tho 
proper perspective, it is not a prosaic calling. The market place and market prices, 
in thoir broader sense, are great instruments of social control and co-ordination. 
For example, they enable the grower in one part of the world to realise the bouofits 
of the activities of tho manufacturer in another part of the world. With tho growth 
of scientific improvement and with tho progressive division of labour, the functions 
of tho man of commerce havo become increasingly complex. It is through the 
medium of the middleman, again using the word in its broad sense, that tho farmer- 
in tho U. P. gets tho price for his produce which is justified by world conditions. 
And it is that price, in its turn, which brings within his reach the benefits of modern 
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civilisation, e. g., Ibottor Lousing, education for his children, medical aid, sanitation 
and what not. The greater the complexity of modern civilisation, the greater the 
range and number of technical developments, the greater the diversity of currency 
and trade relations, the greater will bo the field for skill and specialisation on the 
part of the man of commerce, whose fnnotion it is to see that the social machine 
works and works smoothly. You noed not, therefore, look upon a commercial career 
as a mundane matter merely of rupees, aannas and pies, of hard-headed money-lenders 
and stone-wall banks, but you must look upon it as an activity which has, at its root, 

the idea of service to huniauity, in its varied economic complexity, 

5. Further there is nothiug which reveals the fundamental unity oE humanity, 
inter-dependence of nations on one another, as commerce. The United states ol 
America, with all their wealth, found in 1932-‘d3, that they had to depend 
upon the outside world to dispose of thoir surplus cotton. Thoy could not utilise 
their total production oC cotton m their own country, nor could they; retire surplus 
acreage from cotton cultivation and liud an alLeruativo ocoupation for their 

cotton farmers. With up-to-date transport and modern means of communicatiou 

of thought, tho world is getting smaller and its peoples arc getting closer. 
No one realises the fundamental one-uess of mankind as the man of commerce 
does. And the sooner the political loaders of nations roalisc this, the better. IE com- 
mercial activities have been the cause of wars in tho past, it is now time that thoy 
joe instruments o£ peace, 

G. The increasing mechanization of human activity has been greatly, hut to my mlud, 
not rightly, deplored by some thinkers and writers on Economics as soulless activity, 
killing the creative instinct in man and hindering the healthy development of his per- 
sonality. They contend that if this bo tho price wo arc paying for modern civilization, 
we are paying too big a price. But thoru is no such danger in a commercial or 
industrial career. Success in it, on the contrary, calls for the full play of individua- 
lity, and it provides ample scope for development of the creative instinct and the re- 
alization of one’s self in one’s work. To give you a very recent instance, tlie creative genius 
of the late E. E. Dinshaw visualized the Cement Merger, of which 1 believe all of 
you have heard, and Ins prsonality realised itself in striving for that crowning 
achievemout of his life. You can therefore sec what groat scope Commerce and 
Industry provide for the creative genius of man and for service to the community. 

7. Tho efforts of both economists and statesmen in all countries are directed, in 

an increasing degree, to see that the product of the field goes direct to the factory 

either within the country or abroad. The object of such eilbrts is to minimise the 

oxpendituro for the services of intermediaries and enable the grower to obtain the 
maximum return for liis produce, in this ellort, there is plenty of scope for the 
oducatod man to help both agriculture and industry while helping himself, because 
the educated man can command that capacity for co-ordination and organisation in 
an efficient manner, which is necessary tor .such desirable activities. 

8. On tho same lines, there is considerable room for the educated man of com- 
merce in tho activities which take the product of tlie manufacturer te tlio individual 

consumer. I refer to the distribution and the retail trades, in wJiich there is groat 

need for improvomeut and for individual service to the consumer. Wliere in India 
is the chain of retail stores where you can got, say, conoct weights and unadulterated 
gliO0 V Where are the hotels and restaurants where the food is cheap and wholesome V 

9. Speeiahvsation in the marketing of goods and services is what commerce 
requires, and I maintain that such work alone can elleotively bring the educated man 
in touch with rural life and establish an ennobling contact between the two. Under 
the present conditions of life in India, the contact with tho rural folk which doctors 
or lawyers may establish is, at best, of a profossienal type ; similar also are tlie 
relations established by the social worker in rural areas. But tho contact of tho man 
of commorco is more vital because it touches directly the pocket and daily work of 
the rural populatiou. Aud in view of this, the educated man doing such commercial 
work has unlimited opportunities for raising tho level of our rural population econo- 
mically, and influencing it socially. At a time when the problem of rural uplift is 
in the forefront and is receiving tho attention both of the Government and tho public, 
it is pertinent to realise that the adoption of the commorcial career by University 
men is one of the most direct and offectiva ways of establishing normal contact wiin 
the Indian village, with a view to bring about such uplift. 

10. Do not, therefore, look upon a commercial career as dull and merely selfish. 
There is plenty of room in it for solllcssness and service, for initiative and enter- 
prise^ for advonture and even romance. These qualities cannot grow in the life of a 
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nation except by practice. Commerce enables us to ^earn methods oE organisation, 
both on a large and smalL^scale, the need for team work, and the capacity to under- 
go sustained physical and mental strain. In other words, the qualities which make 
for a successful ^ and progressive nation can, to a large extent, be developed by 
adequate efforts in the commercial sphere. Commerce must, therefore, be considered 
as a desirable nation- building activity. 

11. Viewed in this ^ light, _ let me now refer to the equipment necessary for a 
commercial career or an industrial career. To my mind, the equipment necessary 
is simple, but you will not misunderstand me when I say that, just as commonsense 
is, on an average, said to be fairly uncommon, similarly, this simple equipment is 
not generally forthcoming in plenty in the average candidate for this career. Integrity, 
industry, perseverence and enterprise aro the four fundamental qualities necessary 
for the commercial career. Other qualities are also required, for example, tact, 
resourcefulness, personality, capacity to think for oneself, courage to shoulder respou- 
sibility at the right time, clear thinking, a will to face facts, and, quick decision. 

Of all these, integrity is, no doubt, the most important. It may be said that all 
these qualifications are necessary to make for success in any career. In the com- 
mercial world, however, they^ become doubly necessary if the person aims at making 
a mark, ever so humble. It is a trite saying, 'Honesty is the best policy/ but who 
would doubt that not everyone has the patience to test this homely, yet very true, 
maxim. Honesty pays in the long run, without doubt. It may be that on a few 
occasions, someone else, less scrupulons, may have a temporary advantage over the 
honest man, but eventually, because dishonesty does not succeed continually, the 
honest man must come into his own. As a merchant, I saw, from the very start of 
my career, countless instances where an unscrupulous firm had a temporary march 
over a straightforward one, but such advantage did not last long. There can be no 
doubt that, sooner or later, the honest man must come into his own. 

12. You will realise the full implication of my insistence upon industry when 
you recall that Carlyle has said, “Genius is an Infinite capacity to take pains,” and 
the famous American inventor, Edison, has defined genius as “Ninety-nine percent 
perspiration and one percent inspiration.” As a race, the Germans are well-known 
for their industry and thoroughness, and therefore, they have secured for themselves 
a loading placo in international commerce and industries. 

13. With those qualifications, coupled with the comparatively broader outlook and 
the decidedly bettor capacity of the graduate with the correct outlook making his 
mark in the sphere of work handled by him in the world of business. What is 
equally indisputable is that he establishes his superiority over the less educated and 
more conservative person, also working in the same field but moving in ruts which 
his predecessors followed, unmindful of the necessity of keeping in touch with what 
is being done elsewhere because of his inability to read and understand the requisite 
literature, A little industry in his own own work, therefoie, together with keen and 
close touch with the latest developments in the world at large— a thirst for which, I 
take it, every grailuato develops from his college days— makes such a graduate in the 
commercial world a person to bo consulted and to be looked up to on various pro- 
blems, within a few years of his entering it. I am taking the average qualifications 
of a graduate for this purpose, viz., of a graduate who keeps in touch with the out- 
side world through contemporary literature, and has the will and the capacity to 
think for himself. 

14. The question which, I expect, is in the minds of many of you at the moment 
is : Where is the room for the thousands of graduates who are turned out every 
year by the various Universities in the country in the world of oommerco and 
industry ? It is a natural question, and I have been asked this question several 
times. My reply has been that if there is scope for a graduate in any sphere, it is 
in the commercial and industrial sphere. There is no royal road in this field as 
compared with any other field of activity, but, if the import and export trade of the 
country is of the order of Rs. 100 crores a year, and .if ithe internal trade of the 
country is, at a modest estimate, from 10 to 15 times that figure in a year, you may 
not find it diflioult to understand that my reply stands to reason. 

15. A dozen brilliant men like the late Pandit Motilal Nehru in the U. P. High 
Court would only bring down the remuneration of each lawyer, whereas a dozen such 
brilliant men in tbe U. P. engaged in finance, industry and commerce, would be the 
economic salvation of tbe U. P. Whereas there are appreciable limits to the work 
in Law Courts or in Government offices, there is considerable scope for expansion 
in the industrial and commercial spheres in India, The uplift of the masses and a rise 

60 
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in their standard of Jiving— amideal for which the official world has sot its mind for the 
first time with the Yiceroyalty of H. E. Lord Linlithgow— cannot be brought about merely 
by official methods, by lawyers or by health officers and doctors. The people must have, 
first of all, the means to afford the comforts of modern civilisation, and this can be 
brought about only by the proper marketing of India’s produce and by development 
industrially of India’s many resources, her agricultural wealth, her forest wealth and 
her mineral wealth. The most pressing need at the moment is some relief to the 
pressure on land and diversion of labour (man power) to industrial pursuits. 

16. You will, therefore, realise what I mean when I say that there is groat scope 
in the commercial-cum-industrial spheres. 

17. A common complaint against the marketing of the produce of this country 
is that the produce is not marketed in either an orderly manner or up to a reasonable 
standard of efficiency, or what I would like to call, neatness, in the marketing process. 
Mixing of various qualities or grades is complaint one has been hearing for the last 
half a century and more. Unreliability in the quality that is being oifered of sale is 
another defect. All these various defects, or, ‘tricks of the trade’ as they have been 
been called, always react on the product aud ultimately detract from the valuo avail- 
able to the producer either at home or abroad. It is hardly open to question 
that an influx: of educated men able to think and act for themselves, is bound to 
result in substantial improvement. I can relate many personal instances within my 
knowledge where graduates at the head of either their own business or a department 
in mercantile houses, have brought a new and better outlook into the business that 
used to be done, otherwise perfunctorily, from father to son, and oven from genera- 
tion to generation. 

18. The best instance of this is the primitive way ip which the money-lender in 
the rural area, who is recognised to be an important factor in the rural economy of 
the country, continues to work on lines which have been open to criticism. This 
class has, by far, the larger share in the financing of the agriculturist, and, in many 
places, is the only source of credit available to the grower. It is recognised that in 
the present development of the countryside, the mony-lender in India is an indis- 
pensable factor in rural economy and cannot bo entirely replaced by any ether agency. 
It is also recognised that it is incorrect to argue, as appears to be the fashion, that 
the money-lender’s influence is altogether harmful. As a class, he is acknowledged to 
he shrewd and frugal with a plain standard of living in comparison with his means. 
He is also recognised to be in a better position to bring to his clients help in times 
of depression, though possibly more from self-interest than from philanthropy. The 
main charge against him has been that he exploits the illiteracy and helplessness 
of the cultivators by manipulating his accounts and by making all sorts of unjusti- 
flable exactions so as to swell the debt, accumulated interest, beyond the ability of 
the borrower to repay, so that the latter ultimately finds himself in the position of 
a serf cultivating his land at a bare living wage for the benefit of the money-lender. 
Whether this charge is justified or not need not be examined here. What a scope 
for the average educated man, coming from rural areas, to establish himself as a 
money-lender or shroff, on correct lines V The amount of capital required by an 
individual for this purpose is comparatively small, aud it cannot be said that such 
capital is beyond the means of a certain percentage of the better-off families in the 
rural areas, What is necessary is a healthy change in the outlook and method of 
working. This may look an unattractive and unambitious sphere of activity, but if 
persisted in, it opens up enormous scope not only for an honourable calling but for 
great good xo the society in that area. 

I will give you only one instance within my knowledge. Whilst on a visit to an 
urban area about eight years back, an undergraduate was brought to me by a respec- 
table person in that area, and I was asked if I could find employment for that under- 
graduate. I was told that immediate payment by way of salary was not necessary 
as the young man had some means of his own. 1 suggested to him the scope 
at his ver 3 r door on the lines* that I have just now meutioued. I further added that 
if I were in his place, X would not think of a clerical post anywhere but would start 
with his small capital as a money-lender, working on clean lines and with transparent 
honesty. I happened to see this young man a fow months back after I heard that 
his business had expanded, aud in fact, he had had the largest turn-over of any 
shroff or moneylender in that particular taluqa and oven beyond. I asked him 
whether he would now care to consider a job on about Bs. 150 a montlu He 
promptly replied saying. T am doing so well and occupy such a position in my 
area that I would not give up the career you suggested to me for any post as a 
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clerk or even a siiborclinato officer.’ I need Hardly say that such prospects lie 
practically at the foot of numerous lovol-headed and persevering young men in the 
rural and urban areas of India. I may add that this young man that I have referred 
to was, by no moans, an oxcoptionally gifted person, nor appreciably above the 
average undergraduate of any University. 

The Reserve Bank of India have been investigating the problem of the best 
agency through which agricultural credit can be promoted. Undergraduates and 
graduates from rural and urban areas, with their first-hand knowledge of the personnel 
of each rospoetive area needing credit, and working on approved lines, will supply 
a great need of the country. With such material taking to the financing of agricul- 
tural credit, tlie increasing unpopularity, not to say hatred, of the money-lending 
class amongst the masses of India, must diminish. What a service it would be to 
the country at large ! And what a scope for a career, at once honourable and much 
respoclodj to our graduates ! 

19. Regarding the industrial career, what I have said before would hold good, 
perhaps with more force. lu fact, industries on a big scale can only be conducted 
by men who have the broad outlook aud good culture commonly associated with 
University training. With the rapid advance of science and the enormous progress 
in industrial research and toclmioal efficiency in other countries, Indian industries 
will have to be manned by the best graduates of our Universities, both for the sake 
of toclmioal knowledge and for the purposes of administrative efirciency, if our iu- 
dustries are to survive in a highly oorapbtitivo world. 

20. Regarding agriculture, until the Sugar Industry got a fillip during the last 
decade, graduates in agriculture from Indian Universities deplored the fact that they 
should over have taken a degree in agriculture, and had to adapt themselves 
to otlier activities. With the advent of a large number of sugar companies during 
the last decade, graduates in agriculture wore more in demand and I understand that 
an average B. Ag. lias not, during the last five years, found any special difficulty in 
getting a docent start. Of course, until the sugar companies came on the scene, B. 
Ag’s could not bo afforded by the average cultivator, and they had only to look 
to those zamindars who comoinod a wide outlook with resource. Such instances 
happened to be few, with the result that B. Ag’s could only get employment on a 
nominal pay, with the consequence that the best students did not care to go to 
agricultural colleges. However, now, I understand, the outlook has changed for the 
better for graduates in agriouRure, 

21. iSo much for the prospects as they appear to me to be, but I must add that 
in regard to those, it is equally necessary for the Government of India as well as the 
Local Governments, to help to secure a change in the mentality of the graduate. It 
is well-known that English education was introduced in this country about a century 
ago in order to make available to the British Government an adequate supply of 
olerks. A momory of this origin of the educational system in this country is kept 
by the Writer’s Building at Calcutta. (Visitors to Calcutta get considerably confused 
when they have to find out the building in which the Secretariate of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is located. Whereas similar places in other cajoitals are known as the 
iiemtariate^ in Calcutta Writer’s Building serves the purpose, with obvious significance.) 
Ai is because of this origin of the system of education in India that the youngman 
Jrom the University has got accustomed to the idea that his natural sphere of work 

a Government Department or similar clerical work elsewhere. A few of the more enter- 
prising persons gradually took to tho legal and medical professions, till both of them 
became overcrowded. In present circumstances, it is high time that the clerical 
mentality of the average graduate should be changed into the commeroial-cum- 
iadustrial mentality. Those who are anxiously considering the problem of unem- 
ployment of the educated at the present moment, including the Government, should 
dovise ways and means by which this desirable change in the mentality of the 
young man from the University can be effected and he -may be encouraged to take 
to a commercial career. In this connection, the part that Government can play is 
of groat importance, inasmuch as it is possible for the Government to do a great 
deal, by helping in tho promotion of industries which will open up further avenues 
of employment for the educated. 

22. Is it any wonder, then, that in the eye of the business community in India, 
such clerk-producing education fell into dispute, and they never regarded such edu- 
cation as an essential equipment for their sons or for their new recruits ? As things 
have turned out, the Government of that day can be said to have rendered unconsciously 
a groat disservice to India by setting such a goal to the University men of that 
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time. To my mind, service as a dork should bo the graduate’s last line of defence, to 
which ho may turn only under pressure of dire need.^ 

23. And by the same token, I appeal to tho business community to revise their 
notions of University education and to take up more University men in their em- 
ploy, after the necessary preliminary training, choose their executive heads from 
among them, following the example of the great business leaders in the U. S. A. 

24. You may have realised that I have in mind the^ question of protection for 
Indian industries and other forms of State Aid as a partial, but urgent, solution of 
the increasing unemployment of graduates and under-graduates. There is no reason, 
to my mind, why tho policy in India should in any way bo different from that 
followed by other Governments that matter, either in the West or in the East, viz., 
the policy of making the country itself self-contained as far as its requirements are 
concerned, especially where the raw material is available on tho spot. It has been 
the fashion to plead, on occasions of discussion of the policy of protection in the 
Central Legislature, in tho name of tho consumer, but I feol that no such pica cau 
carry conviction, as there is no sharp dividing lino botwoen producer and consumer, 
and one and the same person is, to a certain extent, both producer and consumer. 
Any such attitude, therefore, is bound to be looked upon with suspicion by tho 
people at large. 

25. One argument which has been advanced in this connection is : Why not 
develop agriculture ? I have not the least doubt that everyone will be in full agree- 
ment with the Government in any measures that they may devise to improve the 
lot of the agriculturist in India. But, to my mind, for the healthy and full develop- 
ment of the nation and to provide for the full development of tho creative faculties 
of its individuals, any disproportionate emphasis on one pursuit to the detriment or 
neglect of others is fundamentally unsound. The aim of economic activity is not 
merely to subsist but to live a full and many-sided life- Prof. Irving Eisher has 
gone so far as to argue that a motor car is a necessity for a city-dweller’s spiritual 
development, I regard industry as a necessary complement to agriculture and regard 
diversification of pursuits as indispensable to the healthy growth of the nation and 
the higher development of national character. The ancient arts and crafts and hand 
industries decayed principally because they remained stagnant, and for some reason 
or other which I will not discuss here, did not develop on modern 
industrial lines. They were therefore rapidly swept out by the manufactured pro- 
ducts of the West, where industries progressed rapidly and are still progressing year 
by year^ at an increasing pace. It is most unfortunate that our artisan classes have 
been driven to the land for mere subsistence. The present pressure on land has led 
to fragmentation of holdings, and distress in agricultural areas can only be relieved 
by diverting the excess population from the land to industrial occupations. And for 
industries to survive, they must keep pace with the times and develop and progress 
on modern lines. Even for agriculture, development on modern lines seems to be 
its great hope, 

26. There is one factor to remember in this connection, and that is that tho host 
use of tho raw materials of a country can be made by the industries of that country, 
and that in relying on markets abroad for a country’s -raw materials, that country is 
very often placed in a most unenviable position. One has only to quote the ludo- 
Japanese trade discussions where, in order to dispose of India’s two million bales of 
fair and short staple cotton Government have to take cognisance of India being 
dependent on Japan for her goodwill and the legislature .-have to agree to receive 
certain quantities of manufactured cotton textiles in return. 

27. 1 therefore feol that it is the duty of the Government of India to encourage 
indigenous industries which alone will materially remedy the serious problem of 
uuemployment of our educated youth and which will, to a substantial extent, ensure 
a day’s square meal for the teeming millions of India. 

28. In this connection, it may be interesting to note that since tho fillip given 
to the sugar industry in 1932, that industry has absorbed a largo number of graduates 
and undergraduates m the technical work involved about 2,000 scientific men, to say 
nothing of the 10,000 young mon engaged in the administrative side. If one industry 
can do so much for the educated youths of India, it does not require many words 
from any one to say how much can be achieved in this direction by a healthy change 
in the policy of Government regarding encouragement to indigenous industries. 

29. My conclusion therefore is that in ensuring the commercial-cum-industrial 
mentality in the educated youths of India, the Government of India and the Central 
Legislature can play a most important leading pari In fact, I see no solution for tho 
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jiroblom whioli is fainnp: us in In-liu ihai tlio raw mait^rial vvln»-.h lii'li.i 

produoos must bu usod by tiidia tn tlio fullu.d in'clunt i)n..[»ibb\ ami t Iiavo tu> (bmitt 
that if thu Ouvaruinoni of India r«*;;olvu npun thal. pnlir.y, U wnuld ivd only nmb' 
India a strou^m,!’, morn rrliaiib*, and if 1 may usu thu w'urd, sinuuru jiartuiu* in Hiu 
CammonwuallU of thu British Kinpiru. I iiiiud liardly n^pnal Iiuru, tbu wiirniu;; whiub 
lias boon uttorod so oftun in tliu past, that a stroiii^ an I oontoudol Iivlia is a n-turc" 
of stron^dh to tho Kmpiro hut, a wrak and liiso'mtimdoil Inlia can i>o nothin'' but. a 
souroo of woiikuuss to it, 

30, Wiuit I havi^ iudioati‘d aliovo m.iy, and indool must, iaku sotnu tiinu \n 
muterialiHo. Hut I holio.vi' that what is sui'^'o.sttul jo so mod(»!;t, uahiral, inindtablo and 
tiuojdhat it oanmd, lu‘ n*sii>lud vi*ry bm '* la tlo' iii»Mnt,imi\ I foul that ovovy yo'ur' 
man out oC tho ITnivuniity mn.d r<Mlr,o tint Bovorunimt sorv'i«u> m* tlu^’lu’amud 
pnifcssious alono oamiot absorb uvomi an appruriablu fiMotiou of tbf‘ uutnbur; Ibai am 
boitu' soul out liy thu (Tiiivorsittu ; of India. U is, thuruforu, linv* for you didinilidv 
to think of tho uoi'ru(it uourso and start nn that without fuar »d .;o,t-l>ar‘k : or waiting 
for favours from any soiinto. Tim stnp'-'ln is bimiid to Uw hard and tiyin;', but \ 
suo no opliim loft to tho j'roal majiMUty of tht> youth of tho oonntry Imt to mcdi'o 
their way in cjommundal utid indiistrial Jib', ndyinf': upon thoir ovvn (^({Uipnvod, 
wliich, as I said at tho slarl:, must Iio, bosidos industry, ouiorpriso and pol^.ovorallOf^ : 
above all, honesty, ^ 

31. It may bo inionv.tini: to point out that tbi.^ mark inado Iiy Indians alu'oad 
in pianos likis Sontli Afrusi, /.aaaibar, Ki*it .Vfriisi, Sin.'aporo and Adon, has invariably 
boon primtipally in tlio ootnmori'iai iiplioro, fow may havo madi’ thotr mark in 
tboHo (‘.ouutrios in tio) lL^;'al aiid modi<*al proforuou*;, imt ovmi thov havo only stiivoii 
thorn on tlio /pmoral support of tho Indian c*ommoroiaI oummunity in thooo plaoo!.. 

312. In this o.oimootnm, lot ns rommnbor that th*j lia;' bdlows tho trado, Taking 
our own History, wo lind that tlm British oann^ to India primarily to trado, and 
^'radually, whilo iradiuj!;, thoy found thom';oivo!> masfors of tho oonntry. An I whon^ 
oyor tiu' British mado otVorts to (‘xpand ihoii* trad*\ thoy juioi'oodivl’ in onlabli.diin;' 
oithor oolonios or dt‘jiondouoios* Bi'sidi's. it is now rooiiipiisi'd i)oyoud liuositon thal 
the ono 111111#; that bmds tojLfothor tho British Bmpiro to-duv, and ran oHimlivoU' 
mamtum tho Bmpiro, is t:ommtn-ci\ 


33, T must not. omit, at this jnnoturo, a rofonmon to tlio two profossious, wbi^ h 
havo, Huioo tdm start of British rulo in India, boon olosod to middio olaos Indian 
youths of oulturo and oduration : I havo in mimi tlo^ Army and tho Nav^ in India, 
oaroors whiidi liappon to ho op*ui to futlians of thh olaso to an almost nojiliptldo 
oxtent. In tyory otlun* oouufry, tho hc'st youths of tho oonntry rouruitod for 
tho Army and Navy, au«l, in rucont yoari;, for tho Air Koroo, * OwiUK to polilioid 
Oronsuuiratious, Ihoso o.anmrii \v»,'ro praotio.ally not available to Indiaiui, sav, th v<*ars 
am>, and ovi,m to-day, Iho numbur of Indians in tho uujmrior posts iirtlio Army, 
Navy or Xiv Forco is amay.ini'Iy small. It is snspontud, projmliofs Iianod on inditioal 
consuloratiuus, may bo at tho boUom of this. Ualttndy, wuli sturfiuir of tho 

DuiTonu , a Hmail numbor of yrmug mon uro boin#.; (mim'd for tho Navv, imdndim' 
mondiant shippin#;, ^ Tim jivogn'SH in this dironthm is, howovor, snail's nuor* and it is 
not for mu from this platform to do morn than maku a passiin: ridurmun' to this 
Kroat handicap on thu youths of India, 1 must, furthur, ohsorvu that, slmuld tho 
(jovornmout broudun theiv outlook and thuir sympathy in this matti'r uml approidati^ 
itio adyantatfo they aru bound to bring to tho rospuutivu sorviros by ruuruitinp 
Kraduatos of thu oorruut (lualifications for thuso jiurposos, thoy will rmvi'r roi'rot tho 
stop. In fact, tho candidates IraiutHl on tim ^Dulloriu* havu mvun a vary gouil ai'uount 
of thomsnlvos. Young mnu from the middiu ulassos, thuvidoro, -thoy nootl nut 
nocoKsanly bo tho sons ^ of aristrooaoy— rocruilotl for tliuso sorvicus am hound to 
bring credit to these servieos by thoir intellignuco, Hteadfaslnoss and devotion to iluty, 

34. To tlioso of you who havu graduated in one of the luanmd profossitmu like 
i.aw, aredicme or Bngineunug, may I venture to otl'er u few words V When von 
enter your professions, do not leave behind you the outlook o! tliu student. Let nut 
your spirit of inquiry bo damptni by the day-to-day imisuit of your iirofehsiiuei. 
iuoro IS immense scope for research in your Kphoreit of activity, wlmther vou Im- 
come a lawyer or doctor or an architect. The knowledge that you luivi^ ;vMpnn*d i»y 
the methods of the West, has to be adapted to Urn conditions of (he Hatd/ And in 

Icoming millions (>f fudia, there is an unexploriHl mine of infoniution wlueli 
Will vicJd Its treasure tu tho ardent rt'soarcli worker, whether in Law or in tho 
social services, lu medicmo or in the healing art, in architocture or the art of con- 
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struotion. India needs all your activities, if you worlc in your professions in tho 
spirit of service and the spirit of inquiry. 

35. Before concluding, I may make one gonoral observation which I consider 
appropriate at this junctuio in tho history of our country and which is also one 
which I may take this opportunity to mako to the promising youths that I see before 
me. There is a widespread feeling that we in India are prone more to criticise others 
than to do things ourselves. It is alleged that tho critical faculty is developed 
among us more than tho creative. Be that as it may, I appeal to young men going 
out of this University to realise that they will not succeed in life in any career, if 
they accustom themselves to criticise actions of others without trying to have ex- 
perience of doing things themselves. The critical faculty is of groat value if it is 
applied in conjunction with constriiotivo effort. You will find that in all affairs, 
criticism by a man who bas achieved something is bound to bo considered with 
respect, but that by the amateur is bound to bo cousidorod either 
immature or irresponsible. I would like to say this with all humility 
that, for a successful career, as also from the point of view of our national 
progress, it is imperative, and even urgent, that the educated youth of the country 
develop the habit of doing constructive work first and criticising others next, Thoso 
who can do constructive work will, in the light of their experience, bo very sparing 
in their criticism, and their criticism, therefore, will bo of a helpful character and 
doubly welcome. 

36. In wishing thoso who have to-day received thoir degrees the best of luck, 
I am reminded of the great honour which has fallen to my lot in addressing them 
on the threshold of their almcb mater. When 1 heard tho Convocation Address after 
the degree was conferred on me, 1 wondered if a businessman could ever asrire to 
the high honour of addressing such a gathering. Tho very fact of your University 
having honoured mo with that privilege to-day, to a certain extent, shows that a 
career in commerce is no bar to such au esteemed privilege. 

37. May those who have just received degrees of the University of Luckow, and 
are about to enter life, have the uige to take to commerce and industry without fear 
or favour : let them keep before their minds the examples of somo of the self-made 
men, who by their unaided efforts and from nothing to start with, made fortunes 
in their lifetime and had the imagination and the heart to use 
their wealth lor the betterment of the country in many directions. I 
suggest to them the careers of Jamshedji Tata, Kachnodlal Ohhotalal, Haji Ismail 
Sait, fiajendra Mookerjee, F. E. Dinshaw, Currimbhoy Bbrahim, Adamji Peerbhoy and 
other eminent names who have left their mark indelibly on the sands of time. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Right Honourable Sir 
Tej Bafiadur Bapru at the Convocation of the University of the Punjab held on the 
22nd. December 1936 : — 

Tour Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is entirely duo to your kindness and courtesy and not to any claims that I can 
legitimately put forward to being heard on matters appertaining to University educa- 
tion, that J had myself to-day on this platform. I must, therefore, ask you to accept 
my thanks. 

I am most anxious not to indulge in any sweeping generalisations about Univer- 
sity Education in India, to praise our Universities in language of exaggeration or to 
denounce tbom as if they had dono us no good. Least of all should I like to be 
dogmatic about your University with the inner life of which it is my misfortune not 
to be intimately acquainted. 

I desire to speak as one who himself is a product, however humblo, of an Indian 
University and who has as a parent been responsible for tho education of his children, 
who in private life has every reason to feel grateful to his Abna Mater and also as 
one who during a fairly long association with public affairs and professional life had 
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ample opportimitios o£ watching the growth of our national lifo and observingtanden- 

1 1 action, My whole attitude may be summed up in the two lines 

01 Jtaoh Ben Ezra : 

Grow old along with me I 

Tlio best is yet to be ! ! 

If, inspite of much that divides us from each other today, it is possible for India to 
claim national unity in iho largest sense of the term, an increasing singleness of 
purpose, and growing devotion to common ideals of national existence, it is almost 
wholly duo to our Universities. Tlio Tamilian from Madras and the Bengali from 
Bengal IS today much nearer the Punjabi, than the U. P. man speaMng in the accent 
of Lucknow, was to the Punjabi of 1836, Do not also forget to give to Western 
beienco its proper meed of praise. It has given us. a freedom of thought and action 
without which wo should be more out of place in the twentieth century than we are 
It has broken the chains of ahoient superstition and prejudices wholly incompatible 
with the necessary equipment for modern life. It has also released forces the full 
olTects of which no one can yet foresee. Euglish Literature and English History and 
western Scionce have disturbed the still waters of India. They have given us a new 
consciousness, now cravings, new ambitions and a new self-respect. Nor let us forget 
the part which law has played in regulating our mutual relations as members of an. 
organised society, and m developing new habits of thought. It has bred in us au 
aversion to and impatience with arbitrary action, a burning passion for the assertion 
of our legal rights, though not infrequently when rights are emphasised at the 
expense of social duties they lead to consequences which a broad-minded spirit of 
tolerance— the first essential of a freedom loving society— would deprecate. If these 
have been our gains on the intellectual side, tliose on the moral or emotional side 
have been no less. We expect, if wo do not always enforce, certain standards of 
conduct in our private life. We admire probity and integrity and disapprove of 
their absence in different departments of life. Nothing is more remarkable or hope- 
inspiring than the new position which woman is rapidly acquiring in our social 
system— at any rate among those who have come under the spell of University 
education. In educated middle class families— especially I am assured in the Punjab— 
the woman’s world is no longer confined to hor courtyard and kitchen. She has 
entered into a larger world with freedom to cultivate her mind, her tastes and her 
will. On the emotional side we have done not a little within the last quarter of a 
century to rescue music from its evil associations in our country and in restoring it 
to its rightful place in our national life ; uor have we altogether ignored the claims 
of other Fine Arts, Schools of Art in Calcutta and Bombay, Lucknow and your own 
groat and ancient town have added to the wealth of our spiritual life. All this is to 
the good, and all this may iu the last resort be traced to the wholesome and bene- 
ficent iniluenco of our Universities. 

But there is another side to the picture, depressing and gloomy and calling for 
your attention. On the purely cultural side, 'I can not help feeling that in the case 
of the vast majority of graduates of our Universities it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that tho oduoation which they receive during the three or four years of their 
residence at our Universities becomes a permeating factor in their lives. Excepting 
iu tho case of a very limited number, their knowledge is not a plant of continuous 
growth, indeed it ceases to grow when they have left their academic surroundings, 
and it soon begins to witlier and dry, so that it is hardly possible to claim for many 
of them the possossiou of anything like a sustained intellectual interest. Their lives 
become dull and drab ; there is no abiding relationship established between them and 
ilioso contemporary intellectual forces of tho world which move men to noble 
thoughts and great actions ; art and poetry and drama make no irresistible appeal 
to them. In snort, instead of leading full and rich lives, their growth becomes 
stunted, and when it is not a case of spiritual starvation, jt is one of frustration. I 
f(M)l that this was not the case with our ancestors though the range of their know- 
ledge was not so wide or varied as ours. The little they read became part aud parcel 
of tlieir lives, it gave them tastes aud hobbies which saved them from boring mono- 
tony and gave them a capacity to enjoy with zest the pleasures of life, It is my 
bolief that tiiis was iu no small measure duo to tho fact tuat the culture of our anoos- 
tors was not foreign to their natures, or inherited tastes, or traditions, aud it fitted 
in with tlicir surroundings, Above all the vehicle of their culture was their own 
hugnago. I must not be understood to imply or suggest a protest against our being 
taught foreign languages, Indeed I feel that tho more foreign languages we know 
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the better will it be for the breadth of our miuds, but I cannot forget that our best 
cultural work has been done and can be only done in our own languages. If Tagore and 
Iqbal are today what they are, if they have made lasting contributions to our 
cultural wealth, if they have stimulated our thought and kindled some of those 
higher and finer emotions which at times lift us to a higher plane, it is because they 
have sung in Bengali and Urdu. If you cannot educate a whole nation in a foreign 
language, you also cannot develop your culture in the language of another nation. Wo 
have" neglected our own languages and our literatures, though the oriental side of 
your University and the healthy love for our own vernacular perhaps do not expose 
you to that charge as does the absence of them in some other provinces and Universi- 
ties. Another reason for this difference between the cultural life of our own may 
he that in certain respects they were more happily circumstanced than we are. 
Theirs was not a life of stress and hurry like ours. In their case lifo was not such 
a heart-breaking struggle as it is in ours. 

To whichever department of life we turn, I think our young men must be prepared 
to take the risk of individual to competition. That is the spirit of the times, it manifests 
itself in the relations of individual. It dominates to-day the relations of one nation 
to another. Whether this should be so, or whether the higher, nobler and more 
human spirit of co-operation should inform and guide our material relations is tho 
problem of the world to-day. I simply wish to draw attention to tho hard fact that 
our lot has been cast in a competitive age and howsoever much wo may deplore or 
deprecate it, we can not ignore it As individuals each in his own sphere, and as 
component parts of the nation we have to equip ourselves for this competition. We 
have therefore a clear right to expect that those who are responsible for the educa- 
tion of our youth— the future citizens of India— shall so regulate their system of 
education as to enable them to cultivate those intellectual, soci^ and moral qualities 
without which they must be submerged in the depths of failure and despair. A 
wide extension of knowledge is a noble ideal. I am not against it— indeed there is 
nothing that I should more like to see undertaken earnestly, zealously and continu- 
ously than a nation-wide crusade against ignorance and illiteracy. No nation can rise 
to greatness or economic prosperity unless it first conquers the forces of darkness 
and ignorance. We talk in these days of cottage industries— we quote Japan as an 
example to follow — the cottage industries of Japan and indeed its entire economic 
structure rest upon the bedrock of a widely diffused system of mass education. This 
is no less true of many other countries. 

I do not, if I may speak to you frankly, look upon our Universities as tho solo 
instrument for our nation 1 regeneration. In the best of circumstances they can 
answer only a small part of our national needs. They must hold themsolves respon- 
sible for the enrichment of our cultural life, they must act as nurseries for our 
scientists, our professional men, our public servants and our public loaders of tho 
future. If therefore we desire our Universities to play their part effectively in tho 
building up of national strength, I submit we must not hesitate to rescue them from 
that tendency to produce, or at all events to suffer that quality of deadening seoond- 
rateness, if not worse, which I fear must .be the case when mass production of 
graduates every year is supposed to be the measure of their success. I think we 
should not be supposed to demand too much from our Universities if we expect them 
to give us a fare share of first class scientists, chemists, biologists, botanists and 
scholars in other branches of knowledge, who can raise the level of our national lifo 
and help us generally in building up our future. When therefore I road tho other 
day in the newspapers that Messrs. Steel Brothers & Company of London had, in 
recognition of the great work done by Dr. Bhatnagar, made a very generous gift of 
money to him and that he had with a singular sense of patriotism and solf-donial 
transmitted a considerable part of that gift to the Chemical Department of your 
University, so as to create an Industrial Hesearen Department in which some 
research scholars could develop new processes for the industrial utilization of Indian 
raw materials, I felt that your University was lucky in possessing a professor who 
was alive to his duty to the country and was not afraid of being accused of doing 
something practical for the good of the country. 

1 have ]ust spoken of the mass production of graduates. Will you permit me to 
draw your attention in particular to the “mass production of law graduates*’ ? I 
should not be at all surprised to know that tthe position in the Punjab is as bad as 
it is in my own province or some other provinces. The seductive charms of law as 
a profession attract far too many of onr young men who do not take long to be 
disillusioned. It is, I fear, more easy to get into the profession than to get out of it. 
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than to get out of it. The number of appointments to which they can legitimately 
aspire is after all limited. A lawyer’s business, in Northern India at any rate, is 
supposed to be to fight and wrangle in courts of law. There is scarcely any demand 
for his advice before the commencement of hostilities, and when they have com- 
menced, he must take no risks by standing out for principles which will not pay, 
he must do as others do, and that is how best to reconcile his self-respect and con- 
science W'ith his needs. You cannot in these circumstances always expect a high 
standard of professional conduct or efficiency. It pains me more than I can tell you 
to speak thus of tho profession to which 1 have belonged during the last forty years 
of my life and which has treated me personally kindly and even generously. I am 
most anxious about its future, about its honour and about its prestige. It has in the 
past produced nearly everywhere in India men of the highest intellectual calibre and 
the finest character — men who would have made their mark in any country. In has 
given us a number of judges of high iutellectual and moral gifts, whose work is a 
rich heritage of ours ; nor less distinguished has been the work of many in the field 
of public affairs. Such a profession deserves, in my opinion, to be saved 

from the fate which has overtaken it. I think this can only be done by a 

thorough investigation of the position and a careful attempt at reorganising 
it. This may, and probably will, involve the overhauling of our legal 
machinery, hut I do not think wo can very much longer afford to ignore the urgency 
of the problom. I do not think we can depend upon the inner vitality or strength 
of the profession itself to bring about wholesomo changes. A part from the proverbial 
conservatism of the profession which disinclines it to any changes of its constitution, 
there are important interests of a vested character at stake. And yet it seems to 
me that neither in tho public interest, nor in the interest of the profession itself 

can the present state of things be allowed to continue indefinitely. Much was 

expected at one time from the Bar Councils but I am afraid they have not fulfilled 
the expectations formed at their birth. All that, therefore, I urge at present is that 
the matter should bo committed to a carefully cbosen Commission who should be 
asked to report on the existing position and make recommendations- for tho roorgani- 
sation of the profession. 

Our Universities cannot altogether absolve themselves from their responsibility in 
the matter. They are in India the factories where lawyers are made. They nave 
to ask themselves some plain questions. Is it their function simply to maintain a 
continuous supply of new recruits to tho profession year by yoar, or is it their 
proper province and duty to treat law as a source of culture^? Writing in tho 
eighteenth century Blackstouo observed : 

“I think it an undeniable position, that a competent knowledge of the law of that 
society in which we live is the proper accomplishment of every gentleman and 
scholar ; a highly useful, I had almost said essential, part of a liberal and polite 
education. And in this I am warranted by the example of anoient Rome, where, as 
Cicero informs us, tho very boys were obliged to learn the twelve tables by heart, 
as a carmen necessarium^ or indispensable lesson, to imprint on their minds au 
early knowledge of the laws and constitution of their country.” 

Writing in our own ccutury, and as recently as last year, Professor Jonks observed 
as follows ■ 

‘‘Tho purpose of legal education is not only to toach youthful students tho elements 
of their studios. Like all other education, it fails in its task unless it stimulates a 
select few of its devotees to carry the torch of learning into now lands, and to light 
the way before their followers. For Law, and especially English Ijaw, is a living 
organism, ever striving to adapt itself to now conditions, always liable to be choked 
by survivals which have lost tlieir use, or baffled by problems hitherto unsuspected. 
These survivals may bo explained and exorcised by tho study of history, in which 
English Law is uniquely rich ^ and those problems may be solved by philosophical 
study, based either on analysis or a comparative study of similar problems in other 
systems,” 

I beg you to note tliat in our country we have not got to deal only with Englisli 
Law or Statute Law but with so many systems of law tho roots of which lie in 
our history but which govern tho daily affairs of our life. 1 ask you to 
consider what after all is the output of our lawyers in the realm of 
law as a science. Is there anything like tho comparative study of law in the country 
or any attempt at a study of the higher branches of law V what is the provision 
which our Universities make for legal educatiou of an advanced type V How much 

ei 
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money do they spend over keeping them in a state of efficiency, providing the necces- 
sary equipment for legal education, encouraging higher study of law and research. 
Some of these questions recently engaged the attention of a Committee in England 
appointed by the then Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankcy) and presided over by Lord 
Atkin. The Committee concerned itself wtth the question of closer coordination 
between the work done by the Universities and professional bodies and further 
provision for advanced research in legal study. Is it too much to hope that the 
same spirit may inform our Universities and Government in tackling the question of 
legal education in India ? I am told that your University has recently added one 
more year to the course of legal education. Lot mo frankly congratulate you on the 
decision as a step in the right direction, even though for the moment you may have 
incui*red some unpopularity. You are in the happy position of possessing one Univer- 
sity. We in the United Provinces are blessed with an abundance of them and it 
almost looks as if the five that we posses can not have one mind on this 
question. 

I am afraid I have already spoken more than I need have done on University 
education. Put shortly, the view that I take is that our Universities must conti- 
nuously and steadily aim at higher standards of efficiency, scholarship and scientific 
work which, howsoever advanced it may be on the theoretical side, should be co- 

related to the economic needs of the country. If all this needs more money, I should 

be the last person to object to its being found by your aspiring Ministers of the 
future. But I would enter a caveat against the notion that an early multiplication 
of graduates, for whom neither you nor any one else really cares as soon as they 
have left your portals, is the main function of a University. 

If University education is really to do that good to our country, which is done to 
others, then it seems to me to be necessary to look to its foundations. The true 
^undation of all University education must be furnished by a sound system of schools. 
Whether having regard to our financial resources we can afford to have anything 

like the English system of Public Schools, which is somewhat peculiar to England 

is a question which, for the moment, does not seem to me to be of any pressing 
necessity. But what is to my mind necessary to consider is whether 
the system of education, that prevails in our Secondary Schools, is one which 
can produce the right sort of material for our Universities. I am not thinking of 
^0 vast majority of those who proceed, especially from schools in small districts to 
Universities, ill-equipped and ill-prepared to receive the higher education that awaits 
them at the Universities. What should be the proper length of time for which a 
student should stay at school, at what period of his life he should enter a University, 
how long_ should he stay at the University itself, are questions on which the opinion 
of eduoationd experts is entitled to great weight. But speaking as a layman, it is 
somewhat difficult for me to believe that a boy of 13 or 14 or 15 can derive as 
much benefit by going to a University as a boy of 17 or 18 can. I am expressing these 
views with great reserve and only tentatively, as I shall soon have to apply my 
mmd to these questions as Chairman of a Committee just appointed by the United 
Provinces Go^^rnmont. I am willing to be educated by experts on these questions, 
but as one, who in different spheres of life has to come into touch with the products 
of our schools and Universities, there are some impressions which have been pro- 
duced o^,®ay mind in recent years and I should not hesitate to put them before you. 
If edueanon means merely book knowledge, or the passing of periodical examination, 
men perhaps there is not much ^ to say against oui schools, but if it means some- 
ming mor^ if it means the unfolding of a boy’s inborn faculties enabling him to use 
j eyes, his ears and bis hands, as they should be used by him, then I am 

airaid I cannot feel enthusiastic about our schools. Does an average sohool-boy de- 
velop a healihy curiosity to know something more than what he finds in his book, 
does He develop powers of observation, does he develop any hobbies, does he acquire 
m some degree a sense of ISelf-reliance ? These are some of the questions on which, 
to put It mildly, one may be permitted to entertain doubts about the usefulness of 
our schools.^ It is only very recently that attention has been drawn to the need of 
providing diversified courses of instruction and trying to make school education self- 
sunicient, so that the termination of school education may mark a definite stage in 
me eweer of a boy, A system of education, which takes no note of the varying 
qualities of different students, which seeks to cast them all in the same mould, which 
maxes no distiuotion between a boy whose aptitudes at some stage or other of his 
further literary or scientific education at a University and 
a Doy wno after receiving some general education will do better by being prepared 
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for some vocation or industry or some other career, o^u at best produce very mixed 
results and in my judgment is not a suitable foundation for University education. 
Last year when I was in England and on the Continent my experience of secondary 
schools there— I do not say it was as long and as thorough as it might have 
been — led me to think that our system was very much out of date and req[uired 
considerable readjustments to the altered situation in the country. It is for this reason 
that I have welcomed some of the pronouncements of the Central Advisory Board 
and the Resolution of the United Provinces Government on the subject. Is the two 
experts whom the Government of India have recently called from IJngland can help 
us with ideas and practical suggestions in bringing about the necessary changes, 1 
for one shall not regret the expenditure. I believe your own Department of Educa- 
tion is alive to the need of reforms in this direction and it may not be an extra- 
vagant hope that your new Ministry of Education ^may deal with the problem wisely 
and courageously. 

There is no problem connected with our young men, which has come more to the 
front in recent years, than the problem of unemployment I have had recently to 
examine this problem in relation to my own province. Prom all that I know and 1 
have hoard, however, I do not think that it is less acute in your province than any- 
where else — indeed one may safely say that there is hardly any province in India 
where our young men are not feeling the pinch of it. The only silver lining in an 
otherwise dark and despondent atmosphere is that the public conscience 
has been roused and Governments are just beginning to feel somewhat feebly their 
responsibility in this matter. The United Provinces Government have just issued a 
statement showing the action which they have taken to implement the report of the 
Unemployment Committee and I must publicly acknowledge the interest which His 
Excellency Sir Harry Haig and my my friend, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, the 
Minister of Education, have been taking in the matter. It is proposed to start there, 
among other things, a commercial and industrial training colony, to establish indus- 
trial credit and marketing companies, to provide for practical training in agriculture 
pd instruction in estate management and to encourage some subsidiary agricultural 
industries. Government there have already sanctioned the establishment of an Un- 
employment Board. I sincerely hope that this is only a beginning and that the work 
to follow may be on a much ampler scale. Similarly, some statements have been 
made by the Government of India in the Legislative Assembly to the effect that they 
also are examining the entire question. I trust that the Central Government may 
give a clear and definite lead to all tho Governments in the country before it becomes 
too late. The problem, both in its incidents and some features, must differ from 
province to province. In your own province I find that since 1932 Government have 
made grants of land to educated persons with the object of encouraging 
scientific means of agriculture and relieving unemployment to some slight extent ; 
that 24 squares, each of approximately 25 acres nave been granted to some of the educated 
unemployed ; that 48 grantees— all of whom wero graduates— have already been selected. 
The scheme, I am told, has so far proved a success and its extension "is under consi- 
deration. Similarly, in the Department of Agriculture stress is being laid on research— 
ppticularly in the botanical line— so as to utilise graduates who will carry on x^esearch 
with the ultimate object of reoommeudiug to the cultivators improved types of wheat, 
cotton, sugar-cane, fodders, etc. which give higher yields than the indigenous seeds. 

I understand that the Punjab Agricultural College, besides giving education in academic 
courses, also provides for instruction in fruit culture, fruit preservation, dairying, 
farm management, poultry keeping, etc. and, I am assured, that it is due to this 
education that agricultural workers with some modern ideas are to be soon now-a- 
days in every part of the provinco and that interest in agricultural improvemont has 
been aroused. Similarly, on the industrial side, I am told, that financial assistance is 
being provided for cottage and small soalo industries ; that commercial and industrial 
intelligeDoe is being orgauised and that technical assistance is being made available and 
the value of proper marketing is being recognised. Your industries Department, I am 
told, has recently established an Employment Bureau for recording statistics of unem- 
ployment amongst all classes of graduates, products of Intermediate Colleges, socond- 
ary, industrial and technical schools and for helping to bring together employers and 
the unemployed. All this seems to me to be encouraging. The problem of iinem- 
ploymont, I venture to submit, so far as the educated classes are concerned, can not 
be solved without reorganising our entire system of education so as to produce not 
merely meu of culture but also practical-minded men who can become useful econo- 
mic units of the nation. Side by side with this and as an indispensable accompaoi- 
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ment of educational reform Lave actually to provide more careers for our educa- 
ted young men, to establish on modern lines cottago industries, to absorb those 
possessing technical, scientific and practical knowledge in large scale industries and 
to open other avenues for work. While I realise the growing importance of voca- 
tional education and industrial training, I also feel that such education and such 
training by themselves can not solve the problem unless each province assumes res- 
ponsibility for developing those wealth-producing activities which alone can find em- 
ployment for our young men. If I may be permitted to quote from the report with 
which I was associated, “there can not" be one single remedy which can solve the 
question of unemployment, nor can it be solved immediately, but I think that if it is 
attacked systemetically on a well conceived plan with the resources available to Go- 
vernment, a great deal of relief oan be given to the unemployed among the educated. 
"While if Government are prepared to spend more money on the development 
of the country, on recognising the entire system of education and on encouraging 
and fostering the true spirit of industrialisation, a great deal more may be done.” 

I think the time has come when our provincial Governments, who under the new 
constitution will be concerned with unemployment, should definitely recognise the 
importance and the urgency of the problem and also the danger of postponing the 
solution on the danger of proceeding at a leisurely pace. Such steps as have hitherto 
been taken by Governments only touch the fringe of the problem and at times I 
feel as if there is not that keen and close appreciation of it which in these days we 
are entitled to expect and demand from Government. I agree with the point of view 
that the success or failure of the new Governments, which are to come into being 
in the provinces within the next few months, will be measured by their ability or 
inability to face and cope with our economic problems. I do not forget that we 
have got to work in the midst of imperfect conditions and with such tools as we 
can command. I do not, however, believe in the paralysing doctrine that we can do 
nothing to relieve unemployment or economic distress generally until the dream of a 
new order of society has been realised. It is pleasant to think of “the church of the 
future, the commonwealth of the future and the society of the future”, but the 
essential and the immediate problem for consideration should be how to harmonise 
this tempting idea with the actual conditions of human life in our country, I may, 
therefore, indulge the hope that whatever may divide your future legislators, I hope 
they will all be united in tackling this very practical problem in a practical spirit. I 
think the problem is big enough in all its ramifications to engage the attention of a 
whole-time Minister and, in any case, I sincerely hope that it will not be relegated 
to a subordinate position in the departmental work of Government. 

There is only word of advice which I shall give to the unemployed among our 
young men,^ If they want practical results, they must not alienate any section of 
public opinion— at any rate that section which can influence decisions and action. 
There are no short cuts to its solution, nothing dramatic need be expected from 
Governments or the piblic. Public opinion must no doubt be roused, the legislatures 
and the Governments alike must bo made to feel their responsibility in the matter 
and we must demand steady and solid results rather than academic discussions of 
social and economic theories which only tend to divert attention from the main and 
immediate issue. 

When I suggest or emphasise the need for educational reforms, it is because I 
think there is far too much of wastage in our Colleges and Universities. If, as 
Professor Barker says, the University, like the Church, lives by the spirit and for 
the cultivation of the things of the spirit, then I pray that we may allow the 
true spirit to descend on us and guide our steps. My protest is against the psoudo- 
culture, which is neither of the East nor of the West, against wrong values, false 
standard in scholarship, thought and expression. If on the other hand our Univer- 
sities are by the necessity of our situation to function not merely as seed-beds of 
pure learning and culture, but also as energising agencies of our material needs and 
economic betterment— as I Uiink will be the case for a long time to come — then I' 
think they must equip themselves to discharge both these functions efiiciently. What- 
ever your choice, 1 am anxious that they should aim at the best — and not the second 
best. I realise the diflSculties of our Universities — particularly financial. Five years 
ago the total income of the British Universities was, according to Professor Barker, 
£ 5,000,000 per annum. Nearly a half of it was paid from public funds. “The Sate 
itself provides 36 per cent, of the whole : the local authorities provide a further 
10 per cent. A little less than a third (31 per cent.) arises from the fees paid by 
students for matriculation, tution, examinations, and graduation. The remaining 23 
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per cent, of the income of the Universities is mainly drawn from endowments, 
donations, and subscriptions, which amount to a little over 16 per cent, of the 
whole.” Our poverty forbids us to cherish hopes on this scale, we have no Lord 
Nuffield to give us out of his abundance benefactions which have covered his name 
with fame and glory in England, but let us not forget our own Tatas, Rash Behari 
Ghoses, Taraknath Palits, Annamalai Chetties and those ■ large-hearted benefactors 
among our Princes, landed aristocrates and wealthy men to whose generosity and 
patriotism the Benares Hindu University and the Muslim University at Aligarh— 
and may I add, the Osmania University at Hyderabad — will bear abiding testimony. 
Your Excellency and Mr. Vice-Chancellor, the cause of Indian Universities is not 
yet lost. Let the true spirit inform those in whose hands lies the future of our 
Universities and Indi^ with all the limitations of its resources, will not, I feel hope- 
ful, fail our Universities. 

And now before I resume my seat I must say a few words to the young men 
and women to recognize and celebrate whose success at the University wo have 
assembled here to-day. In the struggle of life that awaits you, the good wishes of 
every one here will accompany you. The keener the struggle is, the greater will 
be the call on your resources — physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual. You 
have to live not only for yourselves but also for others— for your families 
and for your country. In a famous passage of his Republic Plato draws a 
vivid picture of a young man of his age. I quote it to you not as an example to 
follow, but as one to avoid : 

“He lives”, says Plato, “from day to day indulging the appetite of the hour ; 
and sometimes he is lapped in drink and strains of the flute, then he becomes a 
water-drinker, and tries to get thin ; then he takes a turn at gymnastics *, sometimes 
idly and neglecting everything, then once more living the life of a philosopher ; often 
he is busy with politics, and starts to his feet and says and does whatever comes 
into his head ; and, if he is emulous of any one who is a warrior, off he is in that 
direction, or of men of business, once more in that. His life has neither law nor 
order ; and this distracted existence he terms joy and bliss and freedom ; and so 
he goes on.” 

The lesson of this passage is obvious. He inculcates there a steadfastness in 
things of the mind, a steadfastness of gaze, a firmness in beliefs and orderliness in 
ideas. Let them be all your aim so far as your intellectual life is concerned. Do not 
go away with^ the impression that your education is over today. Your University has, 
I presume, stimulated your dormant faculties, given you some tendencies and aroused 
in you a capacity to cultivate your minds and to discriminate between the gold and 
dross. You have now to begin the process of self-educaiion, and that is a process 
which can only end with one’s life. Seek sustenance for your mind in the company 
of master minds of old and of today, they will be your best friends and guides. They 
never fail yon in those critical moments when there is a challenge to your faith in 
the immutable principles of life. Avoid the trash that passes for literature. Think 
for yourself, clearly and boldly, hut do not jump to final conclusions and then abide 
by your convictions. Dealing with the intellectual life of young men of his times 
Plato says at another place, “The earth about them is loose, and they have no roots 
reaching far into the soil. They 'light upon every flower’, following their own way- 
ward wills, or because the wind blows them. They catch opinions, as diseases are 
caught, when they are in the air,” He may be a very ancient and unfashionable 
philosopher to quote in these days of ffux and instability, nevertheless what he says 
may not be dismissed summarily as an idle platitude. The moral side of your nature 
will be put to even greater strain than the intellectual in your dealings with your 
kith and kin, your friends, your enemies, your fellowmen. Do not let it be said that 
you have in such dealings fallen below the standards of rectitude, integrity, toleration 
and fairness, which your University expects you ever to maintain. Do not forget 
that you will be the radiating centres of influence in your society. Many of you, 1 
have no doubt, will feel the urge of serving our common country. It is a noble 
ambition to serve your country, to subordinate your own interests to those of onr 
countrymen. I make ample allowance for those generous impulses, which are so 
appropriate to your years, for that impatience with things as yon find them, which is 
so natural to the ardour of youth *, no one has the right to blame you for being moved 
by a burning passion for a fuller and freer life than wo possess *, it is the natural 
sequence of the education that you have received All this will, in my opinion, bo 
the creditable part of your being — but there is one thing which I will earnestly bog 
you not to forget. Remember there never was greater need in our country than 
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there is today of a generous spirit of toleration. If we are to develop a common 
life and achieve common ends, then think less and talk less of communal rights and 
think more and more of common duties. It will be thus that you will justify your- 
selves and the University which is launching you forth today in the larger life of 
the country. Face the world with confidence, in a spirit of high resolve and noble 
purpose and with the faith that the best is yet to be. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Nawab Zulgadr Jung 
Bahadur at the Convocation of the Osmania University held in 1345 FaUi (1936) : 

Tour Excellency, Fellows and Graduates, 

Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, was 
selected to address the Convocation of the Osmania University this year. It is hardly 
necessary to dilate on the advantages of inviting men of learning and culture from 
outside. A great author figuratively describes the meeting of intellectual people _ as 
the friction of stones that produces fire. In the case of the Osmania University, 
which, by adopting a vernacular of the country as its medium, has carved a new 
path in the realm of University Education in India, it is particularly desirable that 
outside educationists should inspect it and give us the benefit of their views and 
critical observations. It was on considerations like these that His Exalted Highness 
graciously approved of the selection of Sir Shah Muhammad, who was, however, pre- 
vented from accepting our invitation this year owing to important engagements at 
home, and as there was little time left to select some other distinguished gentleman 
especially an outsider, it fell to me, in compliance with orders, to take Sir Shah 
Muhammad’s place on this occasion, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, as the problem of higher education wore aspects of a poli- 
tical nature in India some thirty years ago, so under changed circumstances of to-day 
it appears to be fast assimilating the characteristic feature of Political Economy. The 
Convocation address of the last few years are full of discussions of an economic 
nature, and comments on the material benefits ane economic results of University 
education prominently dominate a number of these learned discourses. It is obvious 
that no educational institution can remain unmoved or unaffected by the prevailing 
.conditions of society around it, but to attribute functions of an employment agency 
to our colleges, or to judge the success of education on the material basis of its pro- 
fit-producing potentiality, would hardly be in consonance with the nobler aims and 
ideals of instruction. And, before we become nervous at the reports of increase in 
the number of our ‘^educated unemployed,” it will be of advantage to compare the 
progress of our higher education with that made by some other nations of to-day. 
Even in British India, the latest statistics show the number of students in Arts 
Colleges alone to be more than 75,000. If the period for higher education 
be taken to be from 15 to 35 years of age, then out of a total population 
of about 55 million persons of University age, nearly 13 per each ten thousand 
are having purely liberal education in these British provinces of India. In 
contrast to this the total number of students in the Nizam College and the Osmania 
University Colleges throughout H E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions was till last year 
no more than 1B12. This means that ont of a population of nearly 3 million persons 
of Univereity age 2,998,000 remain out of its portals, and about 6, iu 10,000, or 
only a single soul among e^ery 2,000 young persons of the State, enjoy the privilege 
of having his or her name registered on the rolls. 

Turning to some other countries whose educational progress must serve as an 
example and incentive to our own endeavours, we find that in Britain, leaving aside 
the numerous class of professional students more than 54,000 scholars were attend- 
ing Arts Colleges ; and from these figures an average may be worked out to show 
that the number was proportionately 11 times greater than that obtaining in India. 
The latest available reports of our own Asiatic neighbour, Japan, reveal the number 
of students in the Umversity stage as more than 130,000, although the total popuJa- 
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tion is less than one fifth of ours in Inclia. While studying these 
self-eloquent statistics, it is important to remember that the two coiintrie,s, 
whose example is cited above, are highly industrialised and a very large 
proportion of their young people after completing the course of secondary education 
are attracted by commercial and technical Colleges, while many others join big firms 
and factories to begin careers of immense possibilities for their future renown and 
prosperity. Moeover, the standard of their secondary education is so high, the 
means of impartirng useful knowledge so multifarious, and the general populace so 
advanced intellectually that even those who forgo the attainment of higher education 
have better chances, in comparison with graduates of our Indian Universities, 
to enjoy the real advantages of knowledge and develop a capacity to mould life 
according to those noble ideals which are marks of man’s greatness and evidence 
of a cultured mind. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have no desire to discuss hero the defects of the Educa- 
tional system prevailing in India ; nor will I suggest possible remedies for these 
defects. Twelve Volumes of a Sadler Commission Report are needed to do full 
justice to this subject. But our educated country men hardly need to be told 
that the original, if not the main, object of this system, inaugurated by 
the British to teach their language and Western Arts and Sciences to 
Indians— was to prepare recruits for Government Departments and Services, 
and it is hardly surprising that it proved an adequate meaus of that moral 
refinement and intellectual advancement which we are used to associate with learn- 
ing. With respect to the social conditions of India and her actual needs it has been 
a grotesquely exotic system, and to make it really effective and useful not only 
partial reforms but most radical changes will have to be carried out. Our thought- 
ful educationists ^ are now alive, I trust, to these exigencies of the educational 
situation, and with the coming of new reforms, will shortly acquire necessary 
authority to alter the whole educational system in accord with the requirements of 
our society and also with the higher and humanising purposes of a liberal education. 

But on this occasion, when I have been honoured by being given the opportunity 
of addressing our intelligentsia and men of learning, I may venture to present a 
thesis striking a line of thought which is somewhat different from a discussion of 
the well-known causes to which are attributed the prevailing illiteracy and ignorance 
in India. In comparing the ^ educational statistics of our country with those of 
Britain and Japan, and in briefly referring to the defects of our existing system of 
education, I simply desired to recall that in contrast with other civilized countries 
India is not only disgracefully, hopelessly backward in the race of University edu- 
cation, but that owing to the gross ignorance and degradation of our masses we 
cannot expect even to benefit fully from what little higher education we receive. To 
feel embarrassment at the increase of India’s University scholars may therefore bo 
regarded to be as irrational as to show anxiety on seeing a baby’s first attempts to 
crawl. But the most powerful plea, which ought in my opinion to be enough to 
change our doubts and misgivings to willing, strenuous efforts, is the feeling that 
after groping for ages in darkness and ignorance our country has at last recently 

entered upon an epoch of renaissance and revival of learning, and it is the solemn 

duty of every patriot as well as every lover of humanity to devote all his energy in 
helping forward this great and comprehensive movement. It was a unique coin- 
cidence in history, providing many aspects of absorbing interest, that almost exactly 
at a time when the inundations of the White Huns were wrecking the civilization of 
Ancient India, the Goths, the Vandals and Alemans succeeded in shattering the 
Western Roman Empire and the ancient civilization of Southern Europe. 
Historians regard 467 A. D, to be the year which saw the end of Gupta 

Dynasty in North India. Eight years later the so-called successor of- Csesar and 

Augustus formally abdicated and the sovereignty of Western Europe passed into the 
hands of those barbarians who had been trying their rude slings and battle-arms at 
the Roman fortresses for the ijrevious two centuries. In other words, the termina- 
tion of the Brahmanic period m India with its arts and letters synchronised with the 
collapse of ancient Rome and its Hellenistic culture under similar circumstances - 
and countries which are now pioneers in human progress were submerged in darkness 
and barbarism for nearly one thousand years. One of the most vital stimuli which 
resuscitated the West from its intellectual torpor was the clash which occurred in the 
form of the Crusades and the contact with the East that was made possible by the 
establishment of an Arab Caliphate in Andalusia. Moreover, the occupation of Cons- 
tantinople by the Turks led to the migration of a number of learned clerics into Western 
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Europe and greatly helped the* growth of those fateful movements which are now 
known as tlio Konaissauce and Keformation. 

This ago of darkness in Europe runs parallel in time with the advance of Semetic 
civilization iu Asia, which thrived in full vigour and splendour from the 7th to the 
I3th century over au area larger than Europe, although its penetration into India was 
indirect and limited to the Indo-Oangetic plains. Further East the period corres- 
ponds with the dynasties of Tang and Kin, under whose patronage Chinese arts and 
literature are said to have reached their zenith. 

But suddenly there overtook Asia a violent storm similar to the one that a thousand 
years previously had blown out Iho glories of Southern Europe and Northern India. 
This refers to the ravaging inroads of the Chengezite hordes and the furious cam- 
paigns of Timurlane— which spread general ruin from Delhi to Damascus. With the 
break-up of the Caliphate of Baghdad numerous centres of Arab arts and sciences 
were totally destroyed and this magnificent civilization of the Middle Ages finally 
collapsed. 

Meanwhile a stream of this terrible innundation overran China and thoroughly 
laid waste countless towns of that rich and populous Empire. According to a relia- 
able chronicler it was the boast of the Mongol invaders that '■now horsemen may 
ride without stumbling over the sites whore those towns stood’ ! 

Ladies and Gentlemen— I fear this long dissertation may have taxed your patience, 
but by brietly recapitulating those boldly inscribed events of world history 1 only 
wisJi to impress upon your minds the most powerful historical cause of the backward- 
ness of the East in the field of education and other aocompauimeuts of culture. It 
is true that the luxurious and idle life of successive generations resulted in inevit- 
able moral and intellectual decay among the hereditary monarchs and potentates 
whom the Mongols overthrew, and the new {States and Empires set up by those 
barbarous conquerors were certainly endowed with fresh vigour and energy. The 
Mongols were distinguished for their martial qualities and stern chivalry ; they 
gradually settled down in Muslim countries and adopted Islam as their religion*, 
while in China they took to Chinese laws and arts of civilization. But although they 
could follow and learn quite well, they had little capacity to teach and advance, and 
it must be admitted that they were unable to reconstruct the imposing mansions of 
arts and culture which they had so ruthlessly demolished. We see the most success- 
ful type of their government in India, where the Timurids ruled with great pomp 
and splendour for nearly two centuries and left unique monuments of their artistic 
taste and unsurpassed enterprise. The Mogul culture of India was more or less 
confined to the princely aristocracy of the country and influenced the general popu- 
iation bat little. M reover, so far as learning was concerned, the Mullas and Pandits 
of Mediaeval India were content to teach their traditional classics, and, even in days 
of generous patronage and prosperity, no additions appear to have been made to ktlxe 
time-honoured curricula which remained the standard of erudition, and mainly con- 
sisted of works on religion, grammar and canonicaL law, while the Brahmins managed 
to confine this limited type of education to their own religious order. With the 
weakening of the central government the disruptive elements caused such upheaval 
throughout the country, and the incursions of trans-frontier Afgans so thoroughly 
ravaged it, that all vestiges of this transient glory were lost, and many provinces of 
India fell into that whirlpool of anarchy and lawlessness which makes the cultiva- 
tion of arts and sciences and pursuits of civilized life impossible. 

To sum up the long tale of history, it will be hardly wrong to deduce from a 
study of the annals of Asia the theory that with the sack of Baghdad (1258 A. D.) 
and tke conquest of China by Ogtai Khan, began an epoch of intellectual deterioration 
and nearly six centuries of stagnation and ignorance throughout the countries of the 
East. In the case of India these dark ages may be extended farther back auotlier 
thousand years so that we mjiy be better enabled to understand the historical causos 
of this dreadful barbarism everywhere around us, which plunged the vast population 
of our no less than 300 million countrymen living in this sub-continent into supersti- 
lion and complete illiteracy for so many generations. It is fervently to be hoped 
and fortunately likely that a true appreciation of the evil may excite emotions of 
pity and patriotism and spur us to do something towards its eradication. 

Ladies and Gentlemen— Whatever political and material losses Asia may have 
suffered from the dominance of Europe, there can be no doubt that it was mainly 
contact with Western activity which brought about the end of mental stagnation in 
Asia, and during the later half of the I9th century her peoples stepped into a new 
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Age with respect to the revival of loaraing may very ■frell be termed the Renaissaaoe 
of tli 0 East. . ^ ^ 1 3 • 

As Sun is Sun whether it shines in the East or in the West, so Enowledge is 
Knowledge whether it emanates from Qhina or from Germany : ^ 

Yet owing to that chronic ignorance which pervaded Asia for centuries, people in 
this country for a long time opposed the acquisition of Western letters and sciences. 
The beliefs and manners of the Westerners that happened to bo different from our 
own were regarded as essential appendages to their education, although European 
costume or food had not the slightest bearing on the laws of Physics or Chomistry 
which Europe discovered nor had the Ten Commandments of tho Gospel any part 
whatsoever in the manufacture of steam-engines or plants of electricity. But Time’s 
logic has already dispelled these baseless doubts and prejudices. There is no question 
now whether we should impart Western education or not, but the real task before 
us is what means and methods we must adopt to spread and popularise those modern 
arts and sciences, so that our countrymen may have the benefit of higher education 
in as large number as possible. Hyderabad is proud to have scored another advance 
in this great effort, by undertaking to teach European sciences through the medium 
of a vernacular, and has succeeded in establishing a unique institution for this 
purpose which bears the proud name of the Osmania University. The world of 
culture must also be well aware that this great achievement is entirely due to tho 
gracious generosity of our illustrious and august master His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam Asaf Jah YII, whose remarkable patronage of learning must remain a land- 
mark in the history of Asia’s revival for many generations to come. 

Ladies and Gentlemen— The construction of new buildings and hostels of the 
Osmania University and, what is more important, the defection of its administration 
to such a distinguished and experienced educationist as Dr. A. H. Mackenzie, must 
inspire renewed confidence in its future progress and solidarity. It is, howevor, 
obvious that its real success depends on the esteem which the coins stamped in its 
mint will command in the open market. This is the reason why so many oarnosl 
expectations are attached to its able offspring, of whom a fresh batch after having 
graduated is now going out of tho University. We are indeed anxious to see their 
Univorsity learning reflected in their everyday life, in their refined manners and 
exemplary conduct, without which no career can be truly termed happy or successful. 
Owing to the limited scope of my address I have had to omit the usual counsels of 
a general character, but while tendering my hearty congratulations on our now 
Graduates’ attainment of various degrees and bidding them larewoll on their leaving 
the University, I could not help reminding them that with their success at tho 
examinations the University completed its task the teachers have performed their 
duty. Graduates, it now rests entirely with you to achieve the noble purpose which 
University education has taught you and to realise tho aspirations of renown and 
greatness which enlightenment has lit in your hearts. If you serve your country 
and your people with love and unselfish sincerity, you will surely gain their esteem 
and leadership. If you abide by honest contentment and truth iu tho mental storms 
of temptation and desire for selfish profit and immediate gain, then honour and riches 
are bound to come to you running, and you will bo awarded perhaps more than you 
deserve or demand. But the most important quality which you will need for a 
successful career, is that complete devotion to your particular avocation and sustained 
labour which possess the miraculous power of raising lowest beginnings to tJio most 
exalted ends. It is the least misfortune of India that hard work is dono hero only 
by those indigent people who have to toil for their daily broad and aro absolutely 
devoid of culture, having no idea of man’s higher accomplishments or aspirations. 
On the other hand our better-class pooplo regard a life of oaso and idleness as a distinct 
mark of aristocracy and high status. I trust you Graduates of tho Osmania Univor- 
sity will treat such degrading motions with contempt, and that a passionate desire 
to acquire more aud more meritorious qualities and to xisa still higher will keep you 
busy m constant endeavour and perpetual search for that which our poot-philosopnor, 
Iqbal, incites in these inspiring words : 

And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I concludo my speech with sincere prayer for 
the long life and increasing prosperity of my august Master and his family, in which 
let us all join. Amen. 



The All India Educational Conference 

12th. Sesaion— Gwalior — 27th. December 1936 

Maharaja Gwalior’s opening Address 

The twelfth session of the AlMadia Eilucational Conferonco was hold at Gwalior 
on the 27th. Decamber 1936, In the course of his speech in opening the conforenca 
E. IL the Maharaja of Givalior observed : 

In the invitation to this Conference 1 see an encouraging sign of activity in the 
Education Department of my State, indicating as it does, that it is alive to the 
advantages to be gained from exchanging experiences and from coming in touch 
with fresh and living ideas. Though modern means of communication have to a 
great extent diminished distances in time and space, nothing can be an adequate 
substitute for actual personal contact with the educationists. And that is one of the 
ways in which a Conference like this is of special benefit to the persons belonging 
to the locality. For this reason those concerned with education in Gwalior will evor 
be grateful to the Federation for the innumerable advantages they will secure from 
this Conference. 

You would be right in expecting something worth noting in an educational system 
working independently in an individual state. It is true we could have done much 
on our own in those spheres of educational activity not directly inter-related with 
vaster organisations outside the State. Branches of higher education which come 
under the direct supervision of the University must necessarily depend for their 
progress chiefly on the movement initiated at the top. But there are many other 
sections that need not wait upon outside initiative. Primary education, Vocational 
training, Women’s education are a few that come to one’s mind. These could have 
been developed by our educational authorities on their own initiative. My revered 
father, witn a foresight that ever kept his ideas in advance of his times, did actually 
provide the frame -work for most of these branches of education, though unfortun- 
ately he did not live long enough to see the details filled in. Daring the time 
that has passed since his lamented deaths you would naturally expect a large amount 
of practical progress to have been made in this sphere. But though the frame-work 
is still there, embracing within it institutions whose activities extend from provision 
for the education of the aristocracy to meeting the requirements of small Mufidars, 
and from conducting girls’ schools to the management of technical institutions, we 
have to admit with regret we have done nothing appreciable to develop that frame- 
work into a graceful living home. 

During the last twelve years our educational budget gradually increased to nearly 
double its original size. But there is not a proportional increase in the out-put. 
The same question may be facing you in your own provinces and you must all be 
aware of the fact that results alone will encourage either the Government or the 
people to spend greater amounts on education, which by its nature demands imme- 
diate expenditure for results which will come out in an appreciable form only at a 
distant lutoe. I am sure your advice will be exceedingly valuable to our autho- 
rities in their efforts to get the beat out of every pie spent. 

One drawback I notice about higher education is that it makes almost impossible 
for tho young graduate to make a good start in life. He finds it very difficult to 
shake off the rosy picture of an honourable position with a comfortable income that 
greeted graduates of long ago and is now only a delusion -and a suare. He finds it 
a bitter experience to start op the lowest rung of the ladder and to be beaten by 
bis more ambitious but less impatient and less educated competitors. The problem 
of how to cure my own and the coming generations of this mentality is one which 
demands immediate attention. 

There is no doubt that the blame for the mentality cannot be wholely laid at the 
door of the young man who suffers as the result of it. Our educational system 
must be held responsible for the larger share of it. Again, it must be stated that 
there is nothing intrinsically wrong with the system itself, The present system was 
devised with a view to satisfying a definite demand, and to some extent it has 
admirably served its purpose. 
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Bat you will agree with me, Geatlemen, we cannot* afford to allow this thing to 
go on for ever. It is high time now to revise our system and to make it more 
suitable to Indian life and conditions, instead of a second-rate copy of the West. I 
cannot presume to speak on the technical details of bringing about this result. I 
can only lay before you the results we want, and that is all a non- educationist can 
do, It is not very difficult by means of statistics to foresee how many persons can 
be absorbed in the higher government services, or as pleaders, doctors or professors. 

If there is a rush on the paths leading to these professions, it is the duty of the 
elders to institute a selective process at an early stage, to avoid the pitiable sight of 
failures and ruined lives. For the unemployed graduate does not suffer alone. His 
failure involves the waste of money and energy spent on him during all the time he 
was being led to his hopeless destination. The stages in the course of education 
must be so arranged that for those who have nothing to gain by following them to 
the end it must be possible to start life at an early stage with some definite educa- 
tional achievement to their credit. 

A problem that does not lie strictly within the province of educational experts, 
but which is none the less a problem for the educationists, is the one of the depre- 
ssing mass of illiteracy. This is the most serious obstacle that stands in the way 
of every effort at progress as it makes it impossible for you to attract the attention 
of the masses without whom you cannot take a single step forward. The greatest 
effort is necessary to remove this dead weight of mass illiteracy. A method has to 
be devised by which every pie that is spent at present will give us much more 
output and by which simple literacy, though not education, can be spread among the 
adults with the greatest rapidity. 

Then there is the problem how to improve the religious and ethical value of 
- education. In ancient times religious and ethical ideas formed the most important 
part of the educational course, whether of the student of the Yedas who learnt them 
from Sanskrit books or of the apprentice to the artisan who absorbed them from his 
master and from the craft to which he belonged. The religious and moral background 
enable the young man to face the vicissitudes of the life with courage and calm. In 
the present system, our eduoatioual institutions refuse to share any responsibility for 
the moral and spiritual progress of the student. I know in the heterogeneous creeds 
and communities of India, there are great difficulties in the way of devising a system 
of religious training that would he appreciated by all. But this difficulty should not 
prove insuperable iu the face of concentrated effort of keen and learned education- 
ists working with a will to overcome it. 

The selection of the proper persons to work as teachers is also in my view a 
problem in itself. Other departments can afford to staff their services with persons 
in whom they may find nothing more than average health and intelligence, but the 
requirments of a teacher are much more varied and far more important. If you see 
some of the teachers in primary schools you will not be able to suspect that they 

are teachers unless you are told so. On the other hand you cannot expect a high 

standard of life or honour in a person whom you ask to live on 10 or 12 Rupees a 
month. I very much doubt if the cultural distance that separates professors from 
primary school teachers is really proportionate to the difference in their salarios. 
In any case, with all theories and discussions, in the personality and ability of tho 

teacher that will ultimately decide the success or failure of an educational schemo 

and one of the most crying needs of the time, in my opinion, is how to secure tho 
best men for our schools and how to train enough of them for the all-important 
work they have to do. 

Every problem must first be dealt with locally in all its details, and this can best 
be done at its roots, that is, the place where the problem first makes its appearance. 
Only then can the representatives of different localities usefully meet one another to 
hold discussion and exchange views with authority and confidenoe ■, only then will 
the purpose of conferences like the present one be adequately served, I believe the 
oenstitution of the Federation makes ample provision for this. The real work of tho 
Conference is to be carried on all the year round through the centralising and dis- 
seminating medium of the Federation, the Conference only meeting to sum up tho 
activities and efforts of its constituents during the year, so as to organise thorn and 
make them a part of the experience of every one of them. 

The Welcome Address 

i?ao Bahadur L.B. Mulye^ Chairman of the Reception Committee then woloomod 
the delegates. In tho course of his speech Mr. Mulye said;— 
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The modorn idea that puhlii^ instruction is a governmental function and calls for 
a regular State organisation was late in penetrating Gwalior. Prior to the year 1863, 
therefore, barring a few indigenous Shalas or Maktabs, this State had no educational 
institutions of the type that exist to-day. The first scheme of public instruction 
drawn up in that year by the late Sir Michael Pilose and adopted by the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather, was so modest that it involved an initial cost of about 
Es, 4,000 for buildings and a recurring annual expenditure of Es. 26,000. It was 
entirely due to the late Maharaja’s dynamic personality and in the inspiration of the 
late Principals, Dhekne and Pran Nath, that notwithstanding fierce opposition, female 
education was introduced in the State ; and the first girls’ school was opened in 
Ujjain in January of 1889 and later in Gwalior in November of the same year. 
There has been rapid and remarkable progress during the last 11 years of the recent 
minority rule with the result that the State is spending to-day about Es. 15 laths 
on education and contains over 1,400 educational institutions of all denominations 
inclusive of one degree College, one Inter College, 10 high schools, about 100 middle 
schools, 13 special schools, and 1,300 primary schools, with a littlo over 77,000 
scholars in the aggregate. 

The State is maintaining a number of important special institutions, such as the 
Scindia School, the Brahmachary ashram, the Sardars’ Daughters’ School, the Madhav 
Music College, the Ayurvedic School, the Sanskrit College and the Vedic School, the 
Central Technical Institute and the Textile Institute of Chanderi, the Reformatory 
Schools for reclamation of wild tribes, the Central Library and the Prachin Grantha 
SangrahaJaya, the system of patronage to authors and, last but not tho least, the 
institution called the “Gorkhi Ashrit Sabha” for tho support of Pandits versed in the 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. 

Every educational system rests on and follows the social order and needs of the 
community concerned. Modern conditions have disturbed our auciont social order and 
destroyed the old institutions of the joint family and the hereditary professions, 
necessitating readjustment of society on a new basis. Moreover, modern civilization 
with its wonderful mechanical inventions has profoundly disturbed ecGuomio values 
and created undreamt of leisure or unemployment which, if not properly tackled in 
time, threatens to overwhelm and destroy that very civilisation. All problems affec- 
ting man, whether educational, social, economic or political, are inevitably inter-related. 
We have flirted too long with policy of drift ; and it is high time that the best 
brains in the country combined and arrested it by a thorough overhaul and re- 
orientation. 

Education is said to be the panacea for all human ills. And yet looking around 
us and surveying the results of the educational system which has prevailed in tho 
country for neaiJy a hundred years, we are set thinking and asking, “whither edu- 
eation ?” Barring rare exceptions, to one and all, education is only a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. The end is that every boy, when grown up, should have 
been fitted by the education imparted to him to earn a decent living and to turn out 
a f^ood citizen and useful ’’member of society. We find, however, that in the large 
majority of cases this end is far from being attained. If a minimum standard of 
general education is made universal and, after its completion, if there is a parting 
of the ways along separate courses, each leading to a separate goal and terminating 
in a separate examiaation and if at the point of bifurcation, there is a careful and 
strict selection of students for the respective courses, the present phenomenon of 
more failures than successes will give place to “success the rulo, failure the exception”. 

The sine qua non of a planned system like that is genuine and organised co- 
operation between the parents, the teachers, the University and the Government, 
As things stand at present, the parent is out of the picture altogether. Tho parents 
must, therefore, be roped in for purposes of co-operation, especially at the time of 
selection of a suitable course for every boy out of the different ones that shall 
have to be devised as postulated above. The spirit in which the other parties to co- 
operation, mentioned above, are functioning also leaves much to be desired. 

Bound np with the question of differential courses are several others, such as the 
medium of instruction and, method of examination, co-education of boys and girls 
versus separate^ education, the claims of physical, moral, religious and civic education, 
etc. Side by side with setting the educational house in order, Government and pub- 
lic leaders should concert measures to create “fresh fields and pastures new” outside 
Government service and the learned professions, which are already overcrowded. 
There is no time to lose. The menace of unemployment and economic unrest is 
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growinf? with the growing numbers that pour out of \hQ schools and colleges year 
after year. 

Education is pre-eminently an All-India subject. The political division between 
British India and Indian India and between one Indian State and another, affects and 
governs many an administrative (question. But education is a human problem, tran- 
scending all geographical and jurisdictional limitations. Your session this year at 
Gwalior is a happy recognition of the truth that India is one integral whole on the 
mental and spiritual prane, and all Indians have a common destiny and have to 
endeavour and work hand in hand towards that destiny. 

Principal Seshadri, proposing Pandit Iqbal Narain to the Chair, paid a glowing 
tribute to his abilities as an educationist. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Pt. Iqbal Narain 0-urtu said : — 

From its very inception our educational system has lacked the initiative to 
organise public education wholesale and to broadbase it on wide social foundations. 
The needs of the masses and their speedy intellectual emancipation were not for 
quite a long time taken into account. The necessary result of a policy characterised 
by such a narrow vision has been that primary and vocational instruction, which 
is altogether indispensable for increasing general prosperity and culture and for 

f iving sufficient strength to public life and opinion, has been sadly neglected, 
he very low position given to the mother- tongue in the scheme of education and 
the avoidance of the use of the vernaculars ^s the medium of instruction in our 
schools are anomalies which would strike any foreign visitors who would approach 
the question without any preconceived bias, but which force of habit makes us 
quietly submit to and tolerate. It is not, therefore, surprising that a system of 
education so essentially defective in its outlook has created an enormous gulf 
between the educated classes and the masses, who are deeply plunged in illiteracy 
and are altogether traditionalists in their ways, and who neither show a proper 
understanding of the larger needs of the country nor of their own individual and 
domestic well-being. It is however fortunate that we are beginning to see a little 
moro clearly the dark spots in the educational system in vogue, 

Eduoa-tion oe the Child 

The nature of the child, his growth and his potentialities are now matters of 
very close study and observation. The child is no longer studied exclusively as an 
individual but as a member of a social group. Education is not looked upon as 
being merely a preparation for adult life but is being more and more made to 
minister to the child’s growth— physical, mental, emotional and spiritual. In India 
we are yet far behind other advanced countries iu our notions about the proper 
bringing up of the child. His training at school in his early years is also being 
considerably neglected. To mention only one among many serious drawbacks is the 
lack of sufficient and suitable literature for our children in the different vernaculars 
of the country. Then again, the subject matter, the presentment of social life, and 
in fact, the entire setting and background of their theme is so different and 
unfamiliar to the Indian child. The result is that our children are mentally and 
emotionally starved, because they are deprived of au opportunity of satisfying 
their natural curiosity and desire for gaining knowledge of the world in which they 
are born and of the surroundings in which they are placed. Thus our children gradually 
lose all that keenness of an inborn urge, which it is now au undisputed educational 
axiom must be stimulated and satisdod. No wonder than that our boys and girls are 
usually extremely deficient in the general knowledge of the world around them and 
are more bookish than practical. Why should not some of our teachers who may bo 
gifted with the necessary imagination and insight into the psychology of children, 
and who could write in a simple and entertaining style, iTelp in the production of 
such literature for children ? Why should not some of our resourceful and enterpri- 
sing publishers and printers make a bold experiment in this field ? Why should not 
the different Provincial Governments encourage the production of such useful litera* 
ture by offering handsome prizes and subsidies to authors whose works may be 
approved ? 

SBOONDAjjy Edtjcaiion 

There is remarkable unanimity on the point that the reorganisation of secondary 
education has become very necessary. Our present system of Secondary Education 
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is muoli too uniform, narrow JSnd inelastic. During the last 85 or 30 years some 
efforts have also been made in India to improve secondary education. It was with 
this object that the scheme of the School “Pinal” and School “Leaving’' certificate 
examinations was introduced in certain provinces. With the same object in view 
the Sadler Commission recommended reforms in the “Intermediate” or pre-University 
stage, which has, in fact, to be taken as the finishing stage of secondary education. 
All these schemes, it must be frankly admitted, have faied to achieve the main object. 
Opinion is now gathering round the view that the remedies, so far tried, have been 
confined to the higher rungs of the ladder, where they become in fact much too late 
to be of any effective use in changing the mental habits and outlook of young men 
who, by that time, get into the old rut. It is now being recognised that the age of 
adolescence between 11 and 15 is a time of considerable psychological changes which 
necessitate the adoption of different educational methods. The Hadow Committee in 
its report published in England in 1926 has very clearly enunciated the main principles 
and they suggest for boys who are likely to leave their education at the age of 15 or 16 
in order to earn, the establishment of a separate type of school where for the present 
there may be a provision for a four years post-primary course with a “realistic” or 
“practical” bias in the last two years of instruction along with general education. 
The distinction that the Committee has drawn between the two kinds of education 
is an important one. The principles laid down by the Hadow Committee and the 
recommendations made by it have been almost universally accepted in England and 
now schools of the type mentioned above are being successfully established and 
worked in different parts of the country. It is expected that when the scheme is 
fully complete it will bring about a marked advance in the system of education in 
England. What is to be noted is that the Central Schools recommended by this committee 
are being established in addition to the existing Senior Schools and Secondary 
Schools which are not to be abolished. 

An Unwise Sugoestion 

Bat gentlemen, in my own Province we have reasons to fear that it is being suggest- 
ed in certain quarters that schools from Class V to Class YIII, with a four years’ 
“secondary” course, should, to a large extent, be substituted in place of the high 
school giving instruction up to Class X. If there be any truth in these rumours 
then the manner in which the so-called “re-organisation” is to be worked out will 
very likely bring about more confusion than progress and prove a powerful lever 
for public “destruction” than for advancing public “instruction”. There is just a 
possibility of similiar schemes being hastily launched in other parts of the country. 
For the last 75 years or more we find that in all tho Provinces of India there has 
been two well-recognised grades, covering altogether a period of four years, after 
the completion of wliat is called the “middle” stage of secondary education 
and before the commencement of the regular degree course of a University. 
Thousands of High Schools and hundreds of Colleges in India have by this time been 
established on the basis of this gradation and are beiug financially supported by the 
public and helped by provincial governments with grants-in-aid. But judging from 
tho views repeatedly expressed of late in the annual and quinquennial reviews of 
education in India, we find indication of new love for a system of trionnial in 
place of biennial examinations having grown in responsible circles. The proposal 
seems to bo to reduce this period of four years to three, to transfer the last year to 
tho Universities and to abolish the High School examination three years after tho 
middle stage. The abolition of one public examination out of two and the prospects 
of holding an examination after three years instead of two, may at first sight look 
very attractive and convenient, but the cost that will have to be paid for this innova- 
tion will indeed be very heavy. Such High Schools as will not have sufficient 
financial resources and accommodation to enable them to teach up to the Intermediate 
standard will have no optio^j left but to be contended with their own reduction 
to the level of only ^Wddle” schools. In this manner the provision for instruction 
in the higher stages of secondary education beyond the “middle” grade will become 
substantially limited and restricted. It will not be a matter of surprise that out of more 
than 200 high Schools for boys in our Province nearly 2-3 may have to drop classes 
IX and X and may practically be reduced to what are styled Middle Schools. It is 
just possible that only 1-3 of the present number of High Schools may find them- 
selves in a position to provide for the next higher grade of three years and to enable 
only about 60 per cent of the present number of boys aged 15 years to proceed to 
the higher secondary grade. If all this is likely to he the result of the so-called 
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scheme of reorganisation, what is going to happen to* the remaining 40 per cent of 
boys of the age of 15 ? 

It is refreshing to find that the approach of the Hadow Committee is so markedly 
different from the manner in which the problem is being tackled in oiir country. 
Instead of suggesting that the “Secondary Schools” in England should be scrapped 
and turned into Central Schools, the Committee say — “We regard the growth of 
Secondary Schools since the Act of 1902 as one of the finest signs of our educational 
progress ; that we recognise that it has encouraged and fostered the development of 

our Universities ; that we believe it has liberated a fund of latent capacity and 

that we hope that it will continue at an even greater rate and on an even greater 
scale”. They have also made it clear that Central Schools which they have recom- 
mended do not by any means dispense with the necessity of providing for technical 
and vocational education. They believe that “there arc diversities -of gifts, and for that 
reason there must be diversity of educational provision.” According to them “what 
is needed is experiment and elasticity”. I am afraid with us here it is the substitu- 
tion of one mould for another, and it is that which goes by the name of reorganisation. 

In England there is a ample provision for juveniles and adults who are above the 
elementary school age in institutions other than secondary schools. There are cor- 
tain groups of institutions which are attended before employment is taken up, while 
there are also other groups of institutions which are for the most part meant for 
those who are already in employment. In the first group are the junior technical 
schools which are popular and have met with approval of employers as well as the 
educationists. There are also junior “Commercial schools,” “Trade Schools” aud 
“Junior Arts Schools”, etc. In the second group meant for those who are already 
employed are the “Continuation Schools”, which are mostly part-time day or evening 
schools, which in spite of “leakage” and “waste” and the overstrain they cause, are 
attended by nearly three lacs of part-time students between 16 and 2i years of ago. 
Some of these part-time technical schools, in fact, provide for senior and advanced 
courses. ^ In addition to this a scheme of compulsory system of day continuation 
schools is also being tried, though it has not been quite a success so far. Gentlemen, 
it is this great net work of institutions other than secondary schools and of continua- 
tion schools that absorb a very large number of pupils before and after their period 
of employment between the age of 13 and 16 and of 16 and 21 respectively. It is 
indeed an organisation of schools of this character which has on the one hand made 
it possible to save boys from lapsing into illiteracy after they leave elementary 
schools, and on the other, to avoid over-crowding in the higher classes of ordinary 
secondary schools or in tho Universities. It is not the policy of elimination, res- 
triction but a wise policy of providing a sufficiently wide range of educational oppor- 
tunity for all, according to their aptitudes, needs and circumstances, which has added 
strength and eflaoiency to the system of secondary and higher education in England. 

A solution of unemployment which could give any kind of a more or less per- 
manent relief can only be expected when a satisfactory adjustment of the political, 
financial, commercial and economic policy of the State were made, or in other words 
by means of proper economic planning. Technical and vocational education can, how- 
ever, materially contribute towards raising the efficiency of the people in producing 
wealth and help them to an appreciable extent in earning their livelihood. “Eoalistity 
education with a “practical bias” could help in the development of the latent capa- 
cities of the pupils and of their intelligence. It would make them much more 
practical-minded and develop the great qualities of initiative and enterprise which are 
so indispensable for individual well-being aud for national progress. Again, it is not 
the removal or retention of certain classes in our Secondary Schools or any drastic 
changes in the curriculum which will work magic. What is needed above all is tho 
adoption of proper and scientific methods of teaching which would stimulate tho 
living interests of the pupils, 

Gentlemen, it has become almost a fashion these days to -hold the Universities respon- 
sible for unemployment. In the ofiicial publication “Education in India”, 1933-34, the writer 
while reviewing the position with regard to unemployment among the educated classes 
proceeds to state : “The Universities in India are year by year producing more un- 
employable persons. While nobody would want to deny the benefits of higher edu- 
cation to ^y person competent to make profitable use of it, the hard facts aro that 
it is no kindness either to the individual or to the community to turn young men, 
who are potentially wage-earners, as artisans and hereditary workers into a band of 
ill-equipped graduates.” One may well ask where is there in our educational system 
in India any provision worth the name for the proper training of these potential 
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wage-oarns as artisans and hemroditarj; workers ? If there is none, should the blame 
be laid at the door of the Universities if this class flocks to them after passing 
through the only channel, so far provided, of secondary schools which differ from 
inhibition of a remarkably inelastic typo of oducation, 

India has throughout the ages been an agricultural country, but it had also its own 
flourishing indigenous industrios which have decayed, and any remnants that may 
bo left hero and there are fast decaying. Its requirements for a modern type o£ 
industrial development and organisation which would mako up for that loss are 
growing and pressing— but, for various reasons, have not boon or could not he met. 

1 do not propose to dwell hero on those causes some of which touch really funda- 
mental issues, social, political, commercial and fmanoial. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem can best bo realised when we find that other countries of tho world which are 
self-governing and are not suffering from the serious disabilities from which we 
suffer to-day, and whose educational system is far better organised and planned to 
meet their own requirements, have a similar problem of unemployment to face. Under 
the circumstances, it is not much use merely cursing higher education and the Uni- 
versities in India. 

It is, however, necessary to point out that it is not claimed that everything is well 
with the Universities or that there is not much leeway to make up before they 
could reach the level of the modern and leading Universities of Europe and America. 
Nor is it disputed that it is necessary to increase their efficiency and utility with a 
view to giving more practical training to young men for the varied interests of life. 
Our centres of learning and culture nave to he adapted to the conditions of a new 
social order, but we must at the same time recognise that their development is 
among the vital interests of a poor country like India. But, unfortunately, the cry 
for reducing expenditure over Higher Education and for restricting the number of 
the Universities has of late been somewhat gaining in volume and strength. The 
easiest method suggested in certain, if not in all, quarters that tuition foes must ho 
raised and people who want to indulge in the luxury of higher oducation must be made to 
pay for it. In a world of growing competition every nation has for its very existence- 
social, political and economic— to -raise tho standard of knowledge in every possible 
manner and to develop tho capacity of organisation and leadership. If, however, 
there are still some people in India to-day who consider higher education a mere 
luxury, they only show a lamentable lack of imagination, of self-respect and sympathy. 

Gentlemen, recent instances of certain coiintries in Europe having imposed restric- 
tions in admission to the Universities are being quoted in justification of the argument 
in favour of the adoption of a similar policy in India, and it is, therefore, very 
necessary to examine the question a little more closely. In the case of institutions 
providing a specialised kind of training, the system of restriction of admission by 
means of a competitive examination is a well-recognised practice both in India and in 
other countries. Then, again, in admissions to institutions giving occupational or 
professional training like ‘‘Teaching, Engineering, Mining and Mediciao, or to scientific 
and rosearch institutes, or to University laboratories whore the equipment or accom- 
modation is of a limited character, restrictions have to be imposed and are imposed 
on India also. It is, however, quite a differeufc pi*oposition to lay a genoral embargo 
in admissions to the different faculties of our Universities without affording any 
other kind of facilities and opportunities for the absorption of those youths who may 
be respected. We are not unaware of the fact that by a law introduced in l93a, 
Germany has imposed a general restriction on enrolment in all the faculties of tho 
Universities and the number of students has been in a short period substantially 
reduced. Germany has introduced some novel devices and laid down certain new 
criteria for admission. One is compulsory service for 4 months in a work camp for 
both men and women before entering the University. No serious objection could be 
raised to it if it were found practicable in India, but it can never be an effective 
safeguard against overcrowding either in Germany or in India, when once people 
after a few years get accustomed to it. But the criteria of selection prescribed in 
Germany apart from intellectual fitness are (1) a test of character and (2) an evalu- 
ation of national trustworthiness. The first is much too vague and indefinite as it is 
so difficult to measure character, while the second is open to serious objection as 
being potentially mischievous, because it is sure to introduce political considerations 
and place the younger generation and its future interest at the mercy of the whims 
of any political party which may for the moment be in power. The ruthlessness of 
the measures recently adopted by Germany has not been so keenly felt because so 
many employment are opened out to young men there by the rapid militarisation 
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going on the country, Germany’s military activities •are absorbing a very large 
number of students who are refused admission into the Universities, but what about 
the prospects of any such kind of relief here ? 

while reviewing the various methods adopted for the rationalisation of the pro- 
fesional services and their better distribution Dr. Kotschnig seriously doubts whether 
“these measures even in those countries where they are best developed and most 
fully applied, have led to any substantial decrease in the unemployment figures of 
intellectual workers.” He further goes on to say that “the steps which have been 
taken within the Universities to liberate themselves from the all too large influx of 
students, are unsatisfactory and in some form positively detrimental to the best 
interests of the Universities.” He has further come to the conclusion that “many of 
the measures devised to influence the market for professional labour are frankly regret- 
table and can at best only be excused as emergency measures dictated by dire neces- 
sity.” He is definitely of opinion that they are not likely to bring lasting relief, and 
asks “Is there anything further that can be done, or must we simply follow the road' 
of ever more stifling restriations in the admission to the educational institutions, thus 
penalising at each step those for whom intellectual pursuits are the very essence of 
life.” Dr. Eotschnig proceeds to establish a number of these in order that they may 
form a basis for further discussion. Opinions may differ when we come to apply in 
any concrete form the general propositions laid down by him but these principles 
undoubtedly indicate the immensity of the problem and the complexity of the issues 
involved and unmistakably lead us to the conclusion that no short cut to the solution 
of unemployment could he found by the adoption of a policy of restrictive enrolment 
which has been very aptly called “intellectual malthusianism. 

The conditions to a new and changing economic, political and social order make 
it incumbent upon us to develop in the community more of knowledge and under- 
standing. But it would be a fatal mistake to regard these objects, however impor- 
tant, as the primary function and the fundamentals of education. There are yet 
for everyone of us^some major problems of life in the understanding of which 
education must help. We teachers must never lose sight of the fact that education 
is meant for living a more abundant life than for mere livelihood. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the teachers should have themselves a fuller understanding of life. 
The spiritual values of education have at present, unfortunately, very much fallen 
into the background. Our future hope, however, lives in the new ideals about the 
child and his education. Wq are often apt to forget that the child is a ‘soul’ and is 
to be respected as such, that it is to be helped in fully expressing itself and not 
moulded in a fixed pattern however beautifully desgined. The pupil is to be 
encouraged in discovering his own true self, his own divinity. The teachers’ work is 
only to guide and in^ire. We need teachers who have human rather than text- 
book value of life, ue need faith in the immense reserve of spiritual force dormant 
in the child which is often destroyed by the child-labour imposed in the name of 
education. What we need above everything else is that we should have teachers 
with high ideals and noble aspirations, with sufficient wisdom, understanding and 
sympathy. We shall then be able to bring up a generation of young men who will 
have the qualities of vision, courage and self-reliance, and will he able to grapple 
with the problems which baffle us to-day with clearer insight and plenty of initiative. 
Vivekananda with true intuition summed up the abiding purpose of education in the 
ever memorable words : “Education is the manifestation of the perfection already in 
man.” 


Re-organisation of Indian Education 

The Government of India Circular 

The question of ‘School Reconstruction and Unemjfiloyment’ which was recently 
considered by the Central Advisory Board of Education was referred to the local 
governments and the University authorities for au expression of their views. 

63 
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The Centa-al Advisory Board in their recommendation to the Government of India 
reproduced a resolution of the Universities Conference held in 1934 to the offect that 
a practical solution of the problem of unemployment could only be found in a radical 
readjustment of the present system of education in schools in such a \pay that a 
large number of pupils would be diverted at the completion of the secondary educa- 
tion either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. Similar opinions were 
given expression to by many eminent educationists and the Sapru Committee. 

In inviting the attention of local governments to this matter, the Government of 
India state 

“There is, first, general agreement as to the diagnosis of present troubles and 
discontents. The Hartog Committee were justified in observing that “the present type 
of high and middle English schools has established itself so strongly that other forms 
of education are opposed or misti-usted, and there is a marked tendency to regard 
the passage from the lowest primary class to the highest class of a high schom as 
the normal procedure for every pupil.” In consequence, large and increasing num- 
bers of pupils prolong unduly a purely literary form of education with the result that 
not only do they congest the classes of universities and high schools alike, but they 
themselves become unfitted for, and indeed averse from, practical occupations and 
training. The statistics of ‘over-age’ pupils in the senior classes of high schools afford 
conclusive testimony to this contention. The root of the trouble, therefore, lies in 
the schools and the defects of the school system should undoubtedly receive attention. 

There is also general agreement that a remedy lies in a reconstruction of the 
school system “in such a way as not only to prepare pupils for professional and 
university courses, but also to enable them, at the completion of appropriate stages, 
to be diverted to occupations or to separate vocational institutions.”. Eor this purpose, 
each stage should, as far as possible, be self-contained with a clearly-defined objective. 
The present unfortunate tendency would thereby be corrected. 

In the opinion of the Board, “the primary stage should provide at least a minimum 
of general education and training which will ensure permanent literacy.” Educational 
reports unfortunately disclose the distressing fact that, in many provinces at least, 
the primary schools are not such as to achieve this vital objective ^ and that lower 
primary schools (with only three classes in each), where a teacher (often none too 
well qualified) has, in the vast majority of cases, to deal single-handed with all those 
classes, are even less likely to do so. In certain provinces also, the distribution of 
schools is such that, while in some areas ill-regulated and uneconomical competition 
between an excessive number of schools persists, in other areas there is a grave lack 
of school facilities. As far as possible, each class of each school should contain its 
full complement of pupils, while no teacher should be required to teach more than 
one class at the same time, 

Educational statistics also disclose the fact that in many provinces, the proportion 
of trained teachers is sadly inadequate and that the academic qualifications of many, 
even of those who have received training, are very limited. Even in providing 
facilities for training which are admittedly inadequate, serious diifusion of money 
and efort is often caused by the maintenance of an excessively large number of 
minute training classes. 

The Board have proposed a radical departoe by advocating a “lower secondary 
stage, which will provide a self-contained course of general education and will consti- 
tute a suitable foundation either for higher education or for specialised practical 
courses.” In view of the fact that, over and above this stage, there is to be a higher 
secondary stage, the proposed secondary stage will be of shorter duration than at 
present and its object will be to provide a suitable measure of general education to 
pupils up to (approximately) 15 years of age. The completion of this stage will mark 
the main point of diversion from a purely literary form of education ; it will be of 
special advantage in that it \yill not only take place at an age when pupils will have 
acquired a suitable basis of general training for their subsequent technical training, 
but also when they will not have become too old and * ‘set’ to appreciate the value of 
practical training. 

The Government of India welcome the recommendation that, “in rural areas, the 
courses at this stage should be attuned to rural requirements”, and that the impor- 
tance of rural reconstruction has thereby been emphasised. The progi'oss of the 
country-side is dependent upon the support of an indigenous agency and cannot be 
promoted effectively by sporadic and largely inexperienced efforts from outside. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the trend of the present educational system is inimical 
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to rural progress to the extent that many boys and girls, who might have provided 
that essential agency, are now led away to the towns in order to receive a purely 
literary form of education, and, by so doing, not only congest still further the high 
schools but also become very largely lost to the service of the countryside. The 
courses of instruction in vernacular middle schools should therefore “be attuned to 
rural conditions and requirements” and the teachers in those schools should be in 
sympathy and in close touch with the work of rural reconstruction. Such improve- 
ment in vernacular middle schools would also react favourably on the progress of 
primary schools in rural areas, as it is from them that the most suitable primary 
teachers are recruited. ' 

In the matter of practical training which would ordinarily follow the completion 
of the shortened secondary course the Government of India adhere to the opinions 
which they expressed in paragraph 9 of their previous letter : — 

“Though, of course, subjects such as manual training, drawing and nature study 
should be developed in alllsecondary schools and though the ijupils in these 
schools should bo encouraged to take part in practical pursuits it is debatable 
whether the including of vocational subjects, along with literary subjects, 
in the ordinary secondary schools and colleges is the best means of achieving 
the object which the Universities’ Conference had in view. To be successful, voca- 
tional training requires somewhat expensive equipment and, above all, experienced 
aiid practical teaching ; it seems obvious, therefore, that resources should not be 
dissipated, but should as far as possible be concerned in institutions designed for the 
purpose. Moreover, there is danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational and 
general studv may defeat the very object which it sets out to achieve ; pupils may 
be tempted by the bait of somewhat superficial and desultory vocational training to 
prolong unnecessarily their literary studies and thereby to drift aimlessly into paths 
which are unsuitable to them. This danger should be avoided. 

“It is on these grounds (among others) that the proposal of the Universities’ Con* 
ference that vocational training should ordinarily be provided in separate vocational 
institutions also deserves attention.” 

The Board have endorsed these opinions by their recommendation that in tho 
main, punils should be diverted to occupations or to separate vocational institutions 
“at the close of appropriate stages.” 

It is of vital importance that the proposed scheme of practical training shall, bo 
well-devised and shall afford an effective substitute for the purely literary education 
which, in the case of many pupils, it will replace. An ineffective substitute would 
do more harm than good. The Board have, therefore, stated that “expert advice 
would bo of value in organising the scheme of reconstruction outlined above.” 

These are comprehensive and far-reaching recommendations. The Government of 
India are naturally anxious that they should receive early and sympathetic attention 
from local Governments, primarily because of the recognised and pressing need for 
dealing ui gently with the problem to which these recommendations relate. Some 
provinces, notably the United Provinces, have already given practical proof of their 
realisation of the need for prompt action. This encourages the Government of India 
to hope that the initiative of the Board will stimulate effort in other provinces as 
well. In particular, where reconstruction involves preliminary exploration and plan- 
ningj it is earnestly hoped that this task will be undertaken and completed as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. It was urged by some members of the Board that the 
Government of India should make a substantial grant annually to assist the provinces 
in educational reconstruction. It was pointed out, at the time, that education being 
a transferred provincial subject, this was not constitutionally permissible and that, 
in any case, the Government of India’s other commitments would not permit of such 
a step. But, while substantial or recurring financial assistance is not possible, the 
Government of India are willing, as an earnest of thqir practical sympathy with the 
scheme of reconstruction recommended by the Board, to render assistance to local 
Governments that may need it for a specific purpose. The suggestion of the Board, 
which, in their opinion, is likely to jjrove specially fruitful is the one for enlisting 
expert aid for the planning of vocational training. One provincial Government has 
already ^preached certain authorities overseas with a view to obtaining such 
advice. H. E. the Governor of tho Punjab also observed, in his last Convocation 
address to the Punjab University, that “we have not the information necessary to 
reach sound conclusions as regards either the proper lines on which to develop 
technical education, or the industries which might absorb the students when trained.” 
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If the Goveriimeiit of Madras ©to., feel they should take steps to elioit advice from 
persons who have “practical knowledge and es:perienc 0 of conditions in the "West”, 
the Government of India will be glad to help in the selection of such experts and 
will also defray the cost of their visit, provided that the amount involved is not 
large. The Government of India will .be glad to hear, on or before June 15 next, 
whether the Government of Madras etc,, desire to avail themselves of this opportunity. 

The details of a scheme involving the use of the services of such expertsiwill have 
to be worked out by each local Government to suit its own reiiuirements. What the 
Government of India contemplate is that each province should prepare beforehand, 
in consultation with those concerned, the data on which advice could be given. Local 
conditions and requirements will determine what the scope of this preliminary investiga- 
tion should be. It is certainly not the desire of the Government of India that the 
whole field of education should be reviewed yet again. All that need be attempted 
will probably be the bringing up to date of information which would enable the 
experts to advice how the general educational foundation^ should be adjusted to the 
ideals recommended by the Board and a scheme of vocational training erected on^ this 
foundation. Considerations of economy, as also the impossibility of securing a 
sufficient number of experts to visit each province separately at the same time, 
will probably necessitate regional grouping of provinces, which a limited number of 
experts may be able to visit within a resonable compass of time in order to confer 
with educational and other authorities and then frame their recommedations, in parti- 
cular as to how facilities for practical training can best be provided. _ These details 
will be worked out after the wishes of local Governments on the main proposal have 
become known to the Government of India. 

The Board also made important recommendations towards relieving the strain ^ of 
unemployment by the organisation of Unemployment Bureaux and by training 
masters who would assist pupils in the selection of particular courses of study. The 
attention of provincial Governments is directed to these recommendations and,^ in 
particular, to the subsequent recommendation that they should “explore the possibility 
of finding now avenues of employment and occupations.” The report of the United 
Provinces Unemployment Committee contains valuable suggestion in this direction. 

The Board also considered a suitable procedure for the conduct of business on the 
basis of a memorandum prepared by the Educational Commissioner. A copy of the 
memorandum, together with the modifications made by the Board, is enclosed for 
the information of provincial Governments (vide Appendix to Resolutions). The 
Government of India would be grateful if provincial Governments would forward to 
each member of the Board, and also to the office of the Board, copies of the annual 
and quinquennial reports of Government resolutions bearing on educational matters, 
of reports of educational committees and of such other documents as may be of 
special interest. A list of the names and addresses of members is attached to ^ this 
letter. The Government of India adhere to their previous opinion that “it is 
essential to the effective working of the Board that its agenda should not be con- 
gested by excessive details and that its members should have ample opportunity of 
considering the broad outlines of the advice which will be tendered by them.” 
They hope that provincial Governments will bear these considerations in mind in 
submitting proposals for review by the Board. Such proposals (together with 
explanatory memoranda) should be forwarded to the Educational Commissioner on or 
before July the 1st in each year. 

Attention is also directed to the Committee which have been appointed by the 
Board. It is the intention of the Board to co-opt on each committee a few persons 
who are not members of the Board, but’who possess special knowledge and experience 
of the problem which each committee will examine. The Government of Madras 
etc,, are requested to forward at their early convenience the names of two or three 
persons who would form a panel from which the co-opted. members of each committee 
would be drawn. 



Education in Bengaf 1934-35 

‘‘The acute economic distress prevailing throughout the country continued almost 
unabated. It was chiefly due to this that the full scheme in the Bengal (Rui'al) 
Primary Education Act, 1930, could not be introduced and development of many 
other useful measures given effect to,” says the Government report on Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal for the year 1934-35. 

In spite of his there was a general increase in the number of pupils although 
there was a decrease in the number of institutions. 

During the year there were 70-241 recognized and 1,419 unrecognized institu- 
tions in the 'Presidency against 70,338 and 1,583 respectively in the previous year. 
These institutions had on their rolls 3,075,273 pupils of both sexes, against 
2,966,712 in the previous, year, 

PniMABT EotroATiON- 

The report states that there was an increase in the number of pupils attending 
primary schools, in spite of the fall in the number of schools. During the year 
there were 64.309 schools with 2,378,750 pupils against 64,320 schools with 
2, 286, 442 pupils in the previous year. 

Classified according to communities there were 851,003 Hindu and 1, 044, 577 
Mohammedan boys reading in the primary stage at the close of the year under 
report an compared with 829,975, aud 1,007,623, respectively, in the previous 
year. The number of Hindu boys increased by 21,027 and that of Mohammedan 
boys by 36,954 in the course of the year. Of tlie total Hindu male population 
7.0 per cent and of the Mohammedan male population 7.3 per cent were under 
instruction in the primary stage. 

Seconuaby Edttoation 

The total number both of schools and pupils showed an increase as compared 
with the previous year. There wore 3,194 schools with 480,966 pupils in 1934-35 as 
compared with 3,170 schools with 463,060 pupils in the previous year. 

The total number of arts college in the trosidonoy remained stationary at 51. 
Of these 44 wore for men and seven for women against 45 and six respectively in 
previous year. The total number of pupils in these institutions in 1934-35 was 23,746 
against 22,427 in the previous yoar. 

Anolo-Indian Schools 

On March 31, 1935, there were, as in the previous year, 62 institutions in Bengal 
for the education of Anglo-Indian and European children. Of the 67 institutions, 
64 are for general education and three impart special instruction. Of the 64 insti- 
tutions which provide general education 24 may bo clsssified as secondary, 18 higher 
grade, 20 primary and ono ungraded school. 

There were 11,853 pupils on the rolls of those institutions, of whome 6,505 were 
boys and 5,348 girls. 

The expenditure ou public instruction for the yoar amounted to Rs. 4,32,93,303 
as compared with Bs, 4,23,16,319 in tho previous yoar. 


Education in Bihar & Orissa 1935-36 

Of the measures adopted by the Senate tho most important was the introduction 
of new degrees of Bachelor of Oriental Learning and Master of Oriental Learning, 
says the report on the progress of eduoation in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1935-36. 

The University adopted the report of the joint committee appointed by the 
Syndicate and the Board of Secondary Education to consider the question of the 
Matriculation examination, continues the report. This report is being reconsidered 
in connection with the recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
regarding educational reconstruction. It was decided that this University will con- 
tinue to exercise its functions over the colleges in Orissa already affiliated to it until 
the new province is in a position to establish a separate University. 
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His Excellency the Ohancellj^r was pleased to confirm the recommendation of the 
Senate for the conferment of an honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Mr. 

K P. Jayaswal. 

CoLLEOUTE Education 

The roll number in arts and science colleges rose from 3,335 to 3,734. The 
general increase is due to the improvement in the financial position of the province. 
The direct expenditure rose from Rs. 12,28,589 to Rs. 13,40,697. 

Secondary Education 

Daring the year the number of high schools for Indian boys increased by 15 and 
the number of middle English schools by 21, while the number of middle vernacular 
schools remained constant. Out of the 207 high schools now in existence, the Board 
of Secondary Education was able to give aid only to 117 high schools, including 
eight schools for girls. A new system of efficiency grants to high schools has been 
introduced as an experiment. The Board has been authorised to make a general 
deduction of 10 per cent from the assessed grants to high schools, and to use the 
savings thus effected for special grants to deserving schools. 

Two high schools in the Chota Nagpur Division are now providing light lunches 
for their pupils at a cost of eight annas a month. As much poor work is due to 
the low vitality of the students. Government hope that the authorities of other high 
schools will follow this example. Government consider that the expenditure incurred 
on increasing the number of high schools could bo better utilised in introducing 
vocational training in the existing middle schools. 

Primary Education 

The outstanding event of the year was the issue of a circular by the Primary 
Education Officer with the approval of Government in which a formal system of 
recognition has been introduced. Government are pleased to note that the effect of 
the now rules has been to stimulate local effort for the improvement of the existing 
schools. The cut in the grant to local bodies for primary education has been restorod 
in full and advantage has been taken to ensure that the ‘gurus’ employed in primary 
schools are properly paid. 

The number of primary schools fell from 27,187 to 26,466, but that of their 
pupils rose from 935,47 to 947,152 i.e., by 12 per cent. This clearly indicates that 
progress in literacy does not altogether depend on an increase in the numbor of 
upper schools. 

Education of Muiiammedans 

There was a slight decrease in the number of Muhamraedans under instruction, 
which was 157,672 agaist 157,675 in tho previous year. The number of recognised 
primary Urdu schools fell from 3,294 with 92,276 pupils to 3 163 with 90,781 pupils. 
The fall iu the numbor of schools is duo to the disappearance of many weak un- 
aided institutions. The number of Muhammadan pupils in the middle stage rose 
fiom 5,492 to 6.263 and in the high school stage from 4,039 to 4,524. 

Education of Girls 

The policy of combining small girls’ schools with neighbouring boys’ schools is 
proving a success. Tho number of girls reading in schools and colleges for boys 
roso from 70,197 to 78,646. Co-education is thus gaining ground and the figures in- 
dicate a growing realization of the importance of female edneation. 

Adoriuinals and Depressed Classes 

The numbor of Christian aboriginals under instruction roso from 34,894 to 35,629 
and that of other aboriginals under instruction roso from 44,943 to 45,693, exclusive 
of those who embraced Hinduism. The number of each pupils was 5,I01.‘ The num- 
ber of Hindus (other castes)«'under instruction rose from 65,328 to 69,487 and the 
number of schools specially meant for these classes rose from 373 with 10,609 pupils 
to 388 with 11,531 pupils. 

Trust Funds 

During the year a survey was completed of all the trust funds under the super- 
vision of the Director of Public Instruction. As a result of the survey many sums 
which were being kept necessarily in curent account have been vested in the Treasur- 
er of Charitable Endowments. 



The All India Studients’ Conference 

Pl Nehru’s Inaugural^Address 

Tlio All-Iuilia Students’ Conferenco commeneod its'sossion at Lucknow on the 12th. 
August 1936 under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jmnak. 

Pandit Jarvaharlal Nehru^ in the course of his inaugural address, said 
that he had boon accused for always fighting shy oC solving the immediate problems 
confronting tho country but unless everything was soon with a broader back-ground 
the people would be apt to lose themselves in trivial things and would not bo able 
to see anything in its true perspective. 

lie added that ho was always interested in happenings in foreign countries because 
ho thought that India’s problems wore but a rolloK of the fight between the progre- 
ssive and reactionary forces witnessed all over tho world. 

Referring to Iho communal problem Pandit Jawaharlul characterised it as a 
“nuisauce” and observed that such problems wore generally made to crop up in 
subject countries by tlio rulers. 

Concluding Pandit Jawaharlul exhorted tho students to make themselves worthy 
to keep tho torch of struggle for freedom alight and ready to be handed down by 
the present generation. 

The Wellcome Addresi ' 

■Welcoming tho delegates to the Conferenco, Mr. From Narayan Bhargava^ Convener 
and Chairman said : — ■ 

The purpose of this Oonforoiico, as it appears to mo, is to create a common cons- 
ciousness among the students of tliis country, create an atmosphere of concord and 
unity between thorn, f 0 (;us their attention and uoncontrato their energy— without, of 
course, neglecting the traditional oxainluation— upon cultut-al contact and intellectual 
co-oporation witli a view to clarify tho path which loads to the achievements of 
general progress. And this Conference of ours will prove an undoubted suceess if it 
is able to generate in the student community a robust desire to harmonise tho acade- 
mic activities with the improvomont of social order. 

So much has boon said and written by such eminent authorities about the need 
of radical reform in the system of education that I shall not dwell on this matter 
at any length. Wliilo tho foremost duty of a university is to make tho students 
self-respecting and self-reliaut, they are really foremost to-day to repress and suppress 
when students exercise their rights or agitate for their domauds. Oases of Bombay, 
Iv’angoon, Punjab and Lucknow Universitios unmistakably bear out this statement. 

Tho students first of all^ must Jiavo liberty of speech and of association. You 
must have read reports of serious debates in (Cambridge and Oxford whore resolu- 
tions wove passed to tho cfTect that we “shall not fight for our King or Country” or 
“India should he given eonxplcfo iridopondeuce” or that “wo shall have none but the 
rod flag” or that “monaiciiy should be ubolisliod throughout tho world”. You are all 
students coming from tlio various univorsitiuB and 1 need not waste your time by 
comparing couditious in our universities. 

Politics is taboo in our ediicalional insliiutions. While any deep political colour- 
ing need not bo an inevitable cliaracteristic of our movement, I for one cannot under- 
stand how in the rapidly changing conditions of our country wo can keep altogether 
away from it unless, of course, tlio solo purpose^ of our educational institutions is 
merely to produce ^Chorus boys’ of British Imperialism. 

Pollow delegates, you will have to tackle in tliis Conferenco many specific prob- 
lems, such as tuo prohibitive cost of education, irrational punishments, neglect of 
liealth. denial of sex-education, supprossion of speech, unemployment of illiteracy and 
1 shall, therefore, not go into them at this stage. 

1 would not only appeal to you to cast away tho garb of snobbery and foppishness 
but xocogniso the grim tragedy towards which wo all are daily drifting because of 
an unimaginative and unreal system cf education, and strive your utmost for tho 
realisation of an etpuditurian society guurantoeing economic well-being and adequate 
Uboriy to all. 

It is true that our ago has subjected tho forces of nature and compelled them 
to servo it as no previous ago has done. But the forces, which lie in man, wliicli 
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create personality and the will ^o fellowship have been neglected as in no previous 
age. We are the playthings of every new discovery which may in a moment bring 
a fortune to a single man and take the bread of life from thousands. 

I would be failing in my duty if I did not avail of this opportunity to ask you 
to send fraternal greeti^s on behalf of this Conference and the student community 
of India, to the world Youth Congress and the bold front it is presenting on behalf 
of the students of the world against war. Nothing can be more important to the 
youth of the world than the cause of peace. Our generation must leave a warless 
world as heritage to the 21st century. Our country is in a sense not ours for it is 
; under thejregime of foreign imperialism but we assure the youth of the world that we 
shall never be a party in helping any war whatsoever. 

Before I close I would once again impress on you, fellow delegates, the need for 
concerted and substantial work. ‘‘Ridiculous boldness, aimless bravado will not pay.” 

Presidental Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. M, A. Jinnah deplored the 
lack of a common platform in the country whore the best minds of all 
communities could meet and devise ways and means to solve the various 
and patently uneoluble problems which were crying for solution at this critical 
juncture in the country. He was at one with Mr. Nehiu that students should not 
indulge in aggressive politics and find themselves in the vortex of the political 
whirlpool, but as leaders of to-morrow, they must keep abrest of world problems. 
Further, he warned people against preaching an idealism which was already torn 
by differences and prejudices. He exhorted students not to be led away by emotion 
but probe deep into problems and face realities. 

Mr. Jinnah added that the country was plusating and throbbing with new life and 
asserted that at no distant date, India was bound to gain her objective, notwithstand- 
ing the present differences among the various communities. 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah observed that he would not mind a revolution, even blood- 
shed, if it brought self-government within %i hours. He exhorted students to culti- 
vate toleration and fellow-feeling and thereby to minimise regrettable differences and 
pave the way for the ultimate goal of independence. 


The All India Students’ Federation 


Mr. Sarat Boie’s Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech which Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose deli- 
vered as president of the special session of tho All-India Students* Federation held at 
Lahore on the 22nd. November 1936 : — 

‘My young friends,— The honour you have done to Bengal by calling upon one of 
her sons to preside over your deliberations is one which Bengal and particularly, the 
youth of Bengal will greatly appreciate. At the same time, I cannot help saying that 
it is an honour which ought to be conferred on one who is still within the portals 
of an educational institution. We are all students in a sense ; but I can nardly 

describe myself as a “bonafide” student, even though I may have retained to some 
extent the mental buoyancy of youth. 1 shall, however, endeavour to justify your 
choice by calling upon “the youth in me’* to speak. 

“Might ^hall not overawe us 
Riches shall not seduce us, 

Poverty shall not discourage us” 

That is the message which the Chinese sage Mencius left to his suffering country- 
men and which has since inspired millions of the Chinese youth in their 

moments of disappointment and gloom. Might seeks to overawe us in this land of 

ours. Riches often tempt us. Poverty haunts us from the cradle. What better 

message can I give to the students of India assembled in the land of the five rivers, 
than the message of Mencius ? In olden times mankind were sanctified by fire. In 
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modern days nations and iiidividaals are baptised by safferin^. Why do they suffer ? 
Booauso they are in soaroh ol a oleauor, nobler and fuller life. 

^^This world of ours is so full of mal-adjustmeuts that some times the greatest 
amongst us is appalled by the stiipoudous task that faces him. Men dio of hunger ; 
and we say if is duo to ovor-prodiiotiou. They suffer from privation ; and people 
set firo to' their godowiis to adjust supply to demand. They are surrounded by filth 
and squalor ; and statesmen and eeoiu>mists complain of the scarcity of money and 
the uneasy velocity of its eireulalion They are steeped in ignorance ; and odneationists 
cry out in despair that light does not peiieiraLe. 

They ask for equal and impartial justice ; and lawgivers ordain that men were not 
born equal. They demand freedom ; and the possessors of power either proclaim the 
divine origin of kiiigsliip or in the name of “law and order” (which is “their law” 
and “their order”) demaml “hanils off the ark of their covenant.” Is social peace 
at the mercy of reckless gamblers in state craft, which is euphemistically called 

‘statesmanship’ V 

The whole world is in a molting |»ot. Europe is tottering, America is confused 
and confounded, nrilaia is gasping for hrealh. Is it a case of tlio old order changing 
yielding place to the niiw V Do we noiice the pangs of the birth of a now civili- 
zation V In the vast and rapid changes that, are taking place in the world around 
us India must play her part. And when I think of India, my first thought goes to 
the youth of land w(i live in. In my speech at tho AlDBongal Students’ Conference 
at Calcutta on the IJith Oct. last I said ; ‘‘Aly faith in Bengal’s uotionelism is born 
of my faitli in Bengal's youth. Our sickness, social and political, cannot bo cured 
by sighs and lameuts ; ibey can only bo cured by those who are young and courageous. 
It is for tho youth of a eounlry to preach to combat, to act. It is for them to 
discover, to creat and to lead,” 

Yes, ifc iK you, young men and women, who can discovor ; for discoverers must 
bo as tall as iJullivor while old man like myself bout down by the cares and anxieties 
whicli ago carries with it, are so many Lillipuls, It is you who oau create, because 
courage to dustry all that is evil must necessarily precede tho will and the imagination 
to build. It is you a;?£uu who can leail ; for leadership requires idealistic enthusiasm 
and that leckloss abandon, of which youth alone are capable. 

In a book which I was recouily going through, the author— a Ciiinose doctor—has 
stated that not only has the amnent civilisation of the East boon undergoing rejuve- 
nation at the hands of the youth, hut also that all that tliore is of western Civi- 
lization in China has lioon put under critical ro-uxamiuation. A now calculus of 
gain and loss has boon introihuicih New tests are being applied in tho fields of 
religion, of cultun^, of pliilosephy, of iuilustry, of (lovernmont and, in fact, of all 
that in one word w'o call “eivili/.aiitin”, The Bulshevic movomont, tlie Gold” 

of Moscow is now a familar red-rag— was ussontially an ^economic and political 
movement. ^Ye are (old by the satue Cihineso autlior that the Chinese youth 
inuvomout whiidi is broadening from preceileut to procedout is fundamentally cultural. 
I look to tho youth of my I'ountry to evolve a movement, ossoutially political and 
economic, but at (he same time, social and cultural. Do the youth of India suffer 
from weariness of the llesh V Do they also suffer from littleness of spirit ? It is 
for you to answer. 

Much have we hivu'd in these days of youth being poisoned by politics and 
politics being di'seisrated by youth. In despair, once a iioUtician told us that “a 
subject nation liad no politics,” lie had hi.s answer whim an older statesman said that 
“politics was the breath ef his nostrils.” What then is politics V Man had once 
been dcliuud as an animal who reasons vanquished though, that is, ho argues still 
That definition, like the Moutagu-Chehusferd Act, now under urdors of liquidation, 
was disappointing, inadequate and unsatisfactory, 

IIo then came to he dudinetl as a bipod who laughs. That definition was laugliod 
out A Greek thiuker arose and said Unit man waq a political animal. Mon and 
supermen have not since idiallengcd it We cannot think of organised life without 
politics, which includes tho making of law, tho administration of social and econo- 
mic justices, tho defence of hearth ami Immos, harnessing of natural resources to social 
use, tho distrihuUou of the dividend amongst the members of tho community and 
so on and so forth. Bulities dings to us even if we try to shun it Wo arc all 
born “politics.” The Fri^ss and lhi> puhlic under misapprdionsion and by u>sago discri- 
minate between men and men and call some of them politieians. those that are elect 
statesmen and tho [rosL of the Mpodos men. U is a kind of wrongful discrimination 

(54 
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to which we have long beet* accastoraed and whicli, as far as I coalii gather, has 
not been sought to bo prevonted by adequate and effective provisions in the new 
Government of India Act ! Indeed we are all politicians young and old, men 
women, the temple going Hindu and the mosque loving Hussalmman, the vapid com- 
munalist and the fervid nationalist, the stateproof individualist and the stateless 
internationalist. 

The young are more political than the old because they have greater fervour, 
greater imagination and greater determination. How can politics be banned from 
schools and colleges when it admits of no banishment ? In college rooms and 
lecture halls you discuss the divine light of Kings but evolve the historical conoaptiou 
of the State. You take up Greeu and fling into the teeth of yonr stronger rival the 
Green philosophy that will and not forco is the basis of the State. You learn 
that the King can do no wrong ;and yet yon know tliat some kings were deposed 
and some others crnelly disposed of. You are taught that the Royal veto of 
Parliamentary legislation is as dead as Qneon Anne, or, in the language of tlio 
butcher, as dead as mutton. All this is politics ; but whether of the right type or 
of the wrong type it is not for me to discuss to-day. 

I have already told you, my young friends, that yonr movement must be poli- 
tical, economic social and cultural. 1 need not remind you that literature plays a 
large part in moulding the minds of civilised men, and to the extent the literature 
is banned, proscribed or prohibited, to that extent yonr minds are starved. You 
must have heard of a measure called the Sea Customs Act. That Act has not 
spared a world-figure like Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, not to speak of the lesser men. 
Many books which are printed, published and circulated in various parts of the 
world are prohibited entry into this country and perhaps the ground for such pro- 
hibition is that coloured men see ‘red’ in all that is in black print. 

You are also aware that the different local Governments periodically issue a list 
of books, pamphlets and documents which they have proscribed. In law they aro 
forfeited to His Majesty when seized. Yon must not suppose that they add to His 
Majesty’s property or enrich. His Majesty’s oolleotion. Whero they go and how 
they are disposed of we are not in a position to say. Nor are we permitted to 
examine the grounds upon which literature is prohibited under the Sea Customs 
Act or proscribed by the orders of the local Government. The decision lies with 
men who are not responsible to your countrymen. 

In my own province a law was passed in 1932 which has been ‘corrected, up to 
to 1934, —and what a word ‘correction’, I would ask A. P. Herbert to include ‘cor- 
rection’ in his examples of the abuse of terms in his new edition of “What A 
Word”. Under the law, if you are found in possession of a prohibited or a proscri- 
bed document you may be sentenced to three year’s imprisonment or fine or both. 
This is not all. There is ’Another section in the Act which lays down that if you 
are found in possession of literature which in the opinion of a trial Magistrate, is of 
an objectionable nature, you are liable to a like penalty. In recent months there 
have been a large number of prosecutions under this Act. What does this Act do? 
It gives the police power ( whether they mean to exercise it or not is di^erent 
matter ) to prosecute yon even for possession of the Song Celestial, the saored 
Koran and the Holy Hible ‘ for, cannot certain passages or words used in those 
holy texts be construed as encouraging the commission of offence contemplated in 
the^ Act ? It is difficult even for lawyers to realise wlxere the mischief of the Act 
begins and where it ends. The Act is an attempt at cultural starvation ; and it is 
for you to devise ways and means to prevent cultural and spiritual starvation of the 
nation. Of the new Government of India Act, which I shall describe as the “British 
Chapter of Indian bondage,” I need not say ranch. All that need be said is that, it 
is an imposition in more than one sense. It is a constitution of pure British-make 
which concedes to you some little freedom in non-essentials but not in essentials. It 
is an Act which the Congress stands pledged to reject, and in that matter, we require 
the active co-operation as well as the moral support of the young men and women 
of the country. I do not believe in a constitution, whatever might be its merits and 
in this case the merits are infinitesimal— which has been imposed on us from outside 
and has not been framed by the children of the soil. The fact that it has been 
imported from outside by itself constitutes a sufficient condemnation of it. 

It IS about to be inaugurated in the provinces with the promise of a hybrid 
structure at what has been termed the Federal Centre. We reject the constitution, 
and along with it, we condemn and reject the communal decision of the British 
Government, You know that we have at last succeeded in evolving a formulae, 
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tliauks to the efforts of Pandit Jawaliarlal Nolini and of Con;:;rossmen and 

Nationalists, which has been favourably received by Cotigressmon and Nationalists all 
over the country. The charfjo can no longer be laid at tlio door of the Congress 
that it has acquiesced in the communal decision which according to all shades of 
political opinion, is anti-national and undemocratic and which strikes at^ the roots of 
national unity. Rut as you know, wo, Congressmen, will fight and combat it not booause 
it gives a few seats more to Mussalmans and a few seats less to Hindus or Shikhs bat 
booause it denios justice to all communitios inhabiting this country and is oahmlatcd 
to divide and disrupt the Indian nation and foster the growth of fissiparous tondoa- 
cies and separatist mentality. We must end it and siibstituto in its placo a sohomo 
based upon an agreed formula among the communitios concerned. 

In this our fight against the now cimstitution, and the communal decision which 
I regard as its foimdation-stono, wo call you young men and women to our aid. AVo 
call you to onr aid hooaiiso wo fool that* it is the youth wlio are non- communal in 
their outlook, who have no personal interests to serve, no schemes of exploitation 
to promote and no private ambitions to vsatisfy, who can moot together in a spirit 
of dotachmonl and bring to boar upon tbo solution of this clifiicult and dehcato 
problem, an outlook untainted by personal or communal projudicos. 

JMy young friomls, you would no doubt like to hoar of your brothers and sisters 
kept m indefinite dotoation without any apparent charge and without any trial, I 
myself was one of the victims for about throe years and a half of an ancient law 
originally designed for the roulamation of the ancient liousos in Indian India. What 
shall I tell you about those still in detention V They constitute the flower of Bengars 
youth, men and women strong in mind and bold in spirit and nledged, as wq believe, 
to the oreod of uon-violenoo in this perverse world where in tlio bust analysis appeal 
is made to force rather than to reason. Their careers avo ruined ; and Govoriimout 
talk of '‘recovery” by industrial schemes, agricultural planning and so on. A balcli 
of 57 detenus (out of more tlian 2,000 in detention) has boon released under this 
rocovory plan. But the Oango.s is not on fire. Where is tho change V Where is 
even tho whisper of an armed revolt or of a terroristic plot ? 

There is and can bo no peace in Bengal homos or in Indian homos until they avo 
released. How can there be peace to a mothor who has nothing but a helpless fear 
for her beloved son confined m a distant detention camp or a prison cell ? How can 
there bo peace for a newly wedded wife from whoso side lior loving partner has 
boon snatched away V It 'is no use crying “Peace, Peace” when there can bo no peace. 

What are the crimes of which these men and women are guilty V The public do 
not know. The victims themselves are in the dark ; no light is vouclmated to them. 
It is all a “soorot” mystery. Harold Larwood, who has arrived to teach you orickot, 
would perhaps oxonerato himself of all the charges against him and oit© when ho 
returns home, detention without trial as being that art of bowling in which tho 
bowler hits tho batosman rather than tho bat or the wicket. Rir Stanley Jackson, 
once a Governor and always a cricketer, frankly admitted it was a heavy roller used 
to sot the piteh to order under sunshine. A heavy roller indeed it is ; but there is 
no sunshine. The wicket does not yield to tho heavy pressure of a roller. 

In a statement laid on the table in the Bengal Council, tho Homo Member said 
the other day that there had so far been five oases of suicide by dotonuos. Tho 
details are not available. Light is detrimental to public interest in an ago of darkness, 
A letter released from the Deoli Detention Camp is, however, revealing. The young 
and unfortunate boy hanged himself as a result of acute mental doprossion. In 
another case the letters I'eported to havo been left behind by a doionue before his 
death have been withheld from his parents. 

Suicide is not a pleasing pastime nor a delightful art ; living animals prize life 
above everything else. Have the authorities ever pondered over tlie terrible conse- 
quences on the mind ©f indefinite restraint of porsonal freedom, A murderer not 
condemnod to death knows when he will be “restored’** to his home and things that 
are homely. A young man or woman detained under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act or Regulation III for offences neither known nor determined can only repeat 
Prometheus—like “no change, no pause, no hope. Yet I endure.” 

No wonder that brave men driven as they are to desperate folly out of a souho 
of insufferable helplessness sometimes go the length of defying the law and the 
law-giver by seeking to release the unbending spirit from the llosh in bondage. 
It is an inevitable psychological malady and we of flesh and blood foci helpless and 
cry out in sorrow and in agony. 
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My young friends, tliore ure many other problems I would like to discuss with 
you : but, unfortunately, within the short apace of time allotted to me, it is not 
possible for me to do so. I would, however, draw your attention to what is going 
on in the world around us, and partioularly, to the coming proletarian revolution. 
The word ‘^Revolution” does uot and cannot frighten me ; nor should it frighten 
you. What is coming was predicted about four decades ago by the late Swami 
Yivekananda with rare prophetic intuition. In the year 1896 he said to a disciple 
of his, Sister Christine of America ; ‘‘Enrope is on the edge of a volcano. If the 
fire “is not extinguished by a flood of spirituality, it will errupt.” He then pro- 
ceeded : “The next upheaval that is to usher in another era will come from Russia 
or from China. I cannot see clearly which, but it will bo either the one or the 
other. The world is in the third epoch under the domination of Vaishya ( the 
merchant, the third estate ). The fourth epoch will be under that of Sudra ( the 
proletariat ).” Can you, my young friends, think of any other striking instance of 
prophetic intuition which can comparo with this V 

The world is moving and moving with great speed. Social and economic revolu- 
tion has almost come upon us. Taking world conditions as they are to-day, social 
and economic readjustment — call it revolution if you will deem to bo necessary, 
almost inevitable. But I desire to warn you, my young friends, that when it comes 
it will demand and exact terrible sacrifices from you. Social and economic revolu- 
tion in Russia has been effected in sorrow and in blood. Let me hope and pray that 

here in India, it will be effected in joy and in peace. 

That leads me to the question as to your duties and responsibilities towards 
the workers and peasants of your country. It is your duty to see that the acti- 
vities of the intellectuals arc linked up with thoso of the proletarian workers. In 
the words of Monsieur Remain Rolland, I would say to you, “The intellectuals 
ought to light up the road that the proletarian workers have to build,” 

That leads me to the question as to what attitude the youth of the country 

should take with regard to future “Imperialist wars.” It is hardly necessary to 

afiirm because it is established already that imperialist war is a necessary conse- 
quence— one may go further and say a condition of the capitalist system which 
still is no doubt breaking down, but it will not break down completely without 
a final conflict between the capitalists on the one hand, the workers and peasants 
on the other. It is your duty to stand by and with the masses in the conflict that is 
to come ; for, it is they who constitute tho people and they must live and live at any 
cost. This question has been agitating tho minds of the students of tho old English 
universities such as Oxford aud Cambridge. I remember reading during my doten- 
tion the report of a debate of the Oxford University Union, which resulted in the 
•passing of a resolution that the Youth there would refuso to take part in wars 
in future — a resohition wJaich created cousidorable amouut ol consternation at the 
time. Your duty is clear. You have to stand by tho many and not by tho inter- 
ested few, the capitalists. 

Young mon and women, I call upon you to take tho vow in your minds “I will 
not rest. I will not rest until the freedom ol my country has boon achieved, I 
will not rest until unomploymont aud poverty have bocome things of tho past. I will 
not rest until the masses— the peasants and workers— have come to their own.” 


The All Bengal Students’ Conference 

Mr. Sarat Bose’s Presidential Address 

Tho following is tho full text of the speech delivered by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose 
presiding over the All Bengal Students’ Conference held at Calcutta on the 12th, 
October 1936 : — 

Comrades, the problems which confront us to-day and demand solution at our 
hands are so many and so varied in their character that it would be idle to attempt to 
deal with them in the course of a short address. I shall not therefore deal with the 
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|)L'roniiial probloms of povoriy, postiloiitjo unil i^noratico— probloms wliicli caa only 
bo solvod whou wo liavo a uiitioual f^ovijrumDiit of biu* own. 1 shall have to pick 
and choose, I propose h) oon^iao mysoIE io some of the urgent problems of the 
(lay— problems no doubt of an all lutlia charathor but also in a manner peculiar to 
our Province whi(;h seem to badlo atlompts to solve them. 

Tho oorybantic attempts of tlio dopartmeiits of an alien Govornmont fail to solve 
them because they lack sympathy. But 1 do not despair. 1 liave faith in Bengal’s 
nationalism which has * succi^ssfully weathered many a passing spall, Imloed, 
as I look upon this gathering of our young men and' women— the custodians of 
Bengal’s natioualism and tho iuheviters of groat traditions— I feel that the Eutuio is 
already lit up with the radiance of a beautiful dawn. Thirty years back— when our 
predecessors in public smvicu engaged themselves in a struggle to uasottle tho settled 
fact of Partition of our Province— Lala Lajjiai Rai congratulated them on thoir work 
and “on the spleuilid opportunity which an all-wise Providonuo, in His dispensation, 
has offered the Bougideos liy heralding tlie dawn of a now political era for this 
country.” Thirty years have rolled by— eventful yoars of toil and suffering and, let 
me add, achievement also •, for, the sulTerings of our young men and young women— 
biavo soldiers in tlie fight for Crtmdem,— cannot go in vain. Though the forces of 
reaction and rojiressiori have gathered strength, I know how fooblo is physical, com- 
pared with moral jiower and how lle.sUy arms and the instruments of war are but 
a fragile tenure, and ‘^srion to nothing brought” when opposed to tlio will of an en- 
lightened people, With that robust optimism which is born of suffering and is 
nurtured by faith in tho moral gcvernanco of things we cannot but feel that 

“—While the Iriod waves vainly breaking 
Reem hero no painful incli to gain, 

Far back, Girough crook and inlets making, 

Comi.‘s sllnnt, Hooding in tho main,” 

My faith in Bengal’s nationalism is born of my faith in Bengal’s youth. Oiir 
siekuosses, serial and political, cannot be cured by sighs and laments ; they can only 
bo ouroil by those who are young mid oourugeous. As a great Chinaman, Chen In 
Sen, Dean of the National llnivorsity of Peking said in “My Solemn Appeal to 
Youth” :-“We must have youth if wo are to survive, we must have youth if we 
are to got rid of corruption. Herein lies tho only hope for our society. !’^ It is for 
the youth of a country to proa'ih, to combat, to act. It is for them to discover, to 
create and to leail. i , 'ii x 

With so many of our youngmen and women deprived of their liberty wuniDUt 
even the formality of a trial, how can wo possibly forgot that tho roprossivo 
laws arc there V ll lias lieou my privilege to know some of thorn and for obvious 
reasons I speak with ri.)sorvo. I know that many of them have taken thoir unmont- 
od detention in tliat spirit which found expression in th(T memorablo iittoranco of 
Lokamauya Ualagangadliar Tilak— 

“There are higher Powers that rule tho destiny of things, and it may bo the will 
of Provi douce tliat the causo which I reprosout may prosper more by my suff’ering 
thah by my romaining free,” Thoir sufferings have boon boyoml expression ; but lot 
us hope that they have been to thorn their raitiatiou in tho worship of froodom. These 
repressive laws— “lawless laws” in the languago of tho lato Dr. Rash Behary Ghijse — 
are only rominiscout of our present political condition. We cannot possibly aomiiosoe 
in them : for wo ludiovo with Prof, uarold 3, Laski that “executive justice, in fact, is 
simidy an eupliomism for the denial of justice” and that “the secret of liberty is 
always in tlie end, the courage to resist.” Wo have to resist thorn and to go on 
resisting them until we have succeeded in ro- establishing in tho government of our 
country the “elementary principle of penal psychology that you cannot make a crime of 
conduct which people tlo not hi priori’ regard as criminal.” (to quoto Prof. Laski 

We in Bengal cannot overlook— far loss ignore— the misohiovotis^ 

Communal decision of British Imperialists which is calculated to divide the nation 
vertically as well as heri/^ontally. That British politicians were and are fully aware^ of 
the harmfal consequonccs of communal electorates is ayiarent from the following 
romark.s made in the Report of the Indian Constitutional Reforms (1018). ^ 

“Division by creeds and classes moans the creation of political oamps organised 
against each other, and teaclies men to think as partisans and not as citizens ; and it 
is difficult to 800 how tho change from this system to national representation is ever 
to occur,” 

The signatories to the Report openly acknowledged that if those divisions were 
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perpetuated tho British Goveranjent woald “find it difficult to meet the charge of 
teing hypocritical or short-sighted.” When with full consoiousaess of the result of 
such actiou a British politician with the help of his colleagues deliberately perpetuates 
such divisions one can only say that British Imperialists consider the charge of 
hypocrisy as dust in the balance in which they weigh their own imperialistic interests. 

I feel happy that the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress has 
given up the attitude of non-acceptance and non-rejootion” of the Communal decision 
and has decided to reject it altogether. We in Bengal have felt and still feel that 
agitation for the rejection of the new constitution must necessarily comprise with- 
in it agitation for the rejection of the Communal decision. We fail to understand 
how agitation against the new constitution and non-agitation against the communal 
decision ( which is undoubtedly the most mischievous part of the former ) can 
logically or consistently go together. This opprobrious attempt to drive a spoke in 
the wheel of Indian nationalism must be defeated at all cost, if we are to 
vSucceed in our fight for freedom. My views regarding the imperative necessity of 
carrying on a country-wide agitation against tlio communal decision (no doubt as a 
part of our agitation aginst the new constitutiou) have not undergone any change 
whatsoever ; and I take the responsibility of appealing to the youth of Bengal to 
come in their thousands and tens of thousands and help us in ridding our country 
of this new menace to nationalism, democracy and freedom. 

It pains me, and I am sure it pains you all, to find a section of Bengal’s majority 
community giving its support to the (Communal decision, possibly in the hope of 
getting a few crumbs from the legislative table, I had hoped that having travelled 
through the valleys of disillusionment and disappointment we would meet 
at least by the unifying waters of a common suffering. But though I feel dis- 
appointed, I do not feel dispirited. I still cling to tho belief that those who are not 
with us to-day will soon come back to us. Hero, my comrades, my anchor holds. 

Bengal which has preached the gospel of nationalism in India and suffered for it, 
cannot for a moment acqnisesce in a decision, which is anti-national and anti-demo- 
cratic and which is calculated to strike ns down in our fight for freedom and to 
extend the life of Imperialistic domination. To acquiesce in it would amount to 
acquiescing in Imperialistic domination. As John Stuart Mill said several decades 
ago “one people may keep another for its own use, a place to mako money in human 
cattle farm for tho profits of its own inhabitants,” but “such a thing as government 
of one people by another does not and cannot exist.” Will you be instrumental in 
perpetuating something which has no legal or moral right to exist ? I can read your 
answer in your faces and in yoar cheers. 

Our agitation against this communal docision cannot but bo successful. Already wo 
have tho assurance of tho Punjab and Maharashtra to stand by us, and I am suro, as was 
tho case with the Anti-PSriition Agitation— tho movement started in Bengal would 
move on from town to town and from province to province assuming at last an all- 
India character and gathering a force which no one would dare resist. I appeal to 
you, young men of Bengal, to come forwar«l and take your legitimate and 
proud place in our murcli against this latest manifestation of British Imperialism. 

'J’he question of uncinploymont looms large on our horijsou. I cannot but point 
out the iudifforence witli which this serious problem has so long boon regarded by 
the Government. Tho toscin of alarm was sounded by Sir Valentino Ohirol more 
than twenty-five years back when lie wrote : 

“Whilst tho stilled artisan, and oven the unskillod labourer, can often command 
from 12 annas to one rupee a day, tho youth who had sweated himself and his 
family through the whole course" of higher education froquoutly looks in vain for 
employment at Es. BO or even Rs. 20 a month. A Hindu gentleman who is one of 
tho highest authorities on education told mo that in Bengal where the evil has 
reached tho most serious dimensions, ho estimated tho number of those unemployed 
at over 40,000.” • 

How the number has swelled during the last twenty-fivo years we can easily 
imagine. But still the Government of India decline to ascertain the number of the 
unemployed. Are the Government unaware of the dangers of the situation created 
by unemployment V Most decidedly not. Speaking at Chittagong in 1032, Sir John 
Anderson— the sands of whoso ofiicial life as Governor of Bougal are fast running out, 
said : “Tear after year our young men aro growing up,— aye, and our girls too— to find 
no outlet for their energies.” 

Nor is educated unemployment the only unemployment which has already assumed 
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alarming proportions. TTuomployraoiit is just as acutc^ among tho oducatetl, as subs- 
tantial in rural areas as in urban. , 

But what has the Government done up till now to solve thus problem ? 

We are all aware of the attempts that liave boon and are being made in other 
countries— and they are self-govornin|;— to solve it. A.s the in'osiiliiiin of the State 
Planning t Commission, sixteou men in Mosoow were appointed to lay down tho 
industrial future of M orores and GO lakhs people and one-sixth of land area of 
the world. That was Russia's experiment to solve tho problem— an experiment 
immense/ novel and ctourageous. America embarked unon a colossal 
provsperity plan in ID'.U with puldie works cOvSting lOo thousand million 
dollars to give effect ti> siiheinos to cultivate five million acres of new land 
every year for fifhum vears, to enlarge the State forests and parks, to 
promote the mineral resourees etc. with a view to give work to every able-bodied 
man Tlio same year Eratioe launehed its Kivo-Ytair Plan for public works with a 
sanotimi for crores to liud work for 2 lakhs of men in Iho first year and for 

4 lalJus later. The hold mi^asures adopted hy Franco for unemploymout relief would 
be apparent from tlie duei.siou of the Freneh Cabinet in 1934 to cut down foreign 
labour because 3 lakhs aiul 50 thousand Frencli people were out of work while 8 
huiidrod foreigners wen^ in employmout i have not the tim- to take you through 
tho attempts made hy otln'r (countries to relievo unemploymout. Bnfc I cannot omit 
roforouco to what England herself lias done in iierformunce of lier national duty and 
oblifflition Only lust year Mr. Lived George gave some astounding figures. Ho said that 
since the World War tho British Government had spent over a lakh crores of pounds 
on tho unemployed. ITero the Gevernmont have done praotu^ally nothing for tho 
unemnloYCfl, You must have seen in the papers how the output of the factories to 
ho ostablished by the 5H detenus recently released has boon so d and pad m advance. 

to llio possibilities which tho Government of 

through uogloet or indilferonco. The suffer- 
uneduealed— have been simply appalling. Xho 
of chronic starvation, without change, without 
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face. And on his back the burden of the world.” 


This must servo as an (^ye-epeuur 
liengiil had not utilised all the.se years 
iugs of the unemployed* educated and 
unemployed has been living 
pause, without hope. ^ , 

“The emptiness of age.s in his - - - , 

This brings mo to i.lie main question beforo us— the aucstion^ of ucluovmg national 
indouoniloncih U w«k Mazzini who said with in'ophotio insiiiratipn and preoision- 
“1)0 not bu lod awiiy by. tho iilua of improving malonal oondilions without first 
solviuK tho National nuustion. You uauiiot do it. , . . . • i i -ii i- ■ 

Tho now constitution whioli is being usliorod m is incousistont witli national 
inaonondoiuin mul tho pniioiiilo-i of domocraoy. t givos httlo or no power to tho 
DuopU) of India. Tho tndian Naliomd UoiiKross has roj fiotod 1 1 ; and in oidor to 
dornoustrato your coiifidciioo in your nroat nntionul institution it i.s your duty to soe 
that only thoso wlio ooiiforin to tho Coiigrt'.s.s policy and programmo are returned to 

into a phasu in our. strugglp for political omancipation. Tho 
Congress nvevoinonl witli its creed of non-violence .has boon going on loi years now 
and it has brouglil. about; a woleemo^ change iu our idiuis and 


methods. Xt is for you, 

veung rauu Of Bengal, to help it uu to succim You kaovpvhat 
nHiuired for it Bropure yeurselvifs for the .struggle. Oultivaio thoso moral, montal 
and spiritual qualith^s whieh neu-violeiii seldiors need for oncouuteriug tho Impena- 
lisUu arguments of hatens, bulleis and bayonets. The moraenes of the past, the 
neetls of the present and liie hope.s fer the future will invigorate you. Xiuvo your- 
stdves worthy eC the cause. Acquit yeiirselvcs like men. 


The Bombay Students’ Ginference 


Presiding over tho Bombay Btudonts’ Oonterpnco..hold at Bombay 
1936 under tho auspices of lliu Boinbiiy bludents Brotherhood, Dr. ^mant B. 
MUa appealed to all those assoiabloil Ihoro to uwfv 

tiou of au oqualitatiuu Hooieiy guarauleeiug ooouemic woU-bomg and adequate liberty 
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to all, which alone ensure the (ievelopment of a race of properly cultured and social 
creative citizens which was the true aim of all education. 

Trying to find out the true genesis or inwardness of this Conference and the 
Students’ movement, Dr. Mehta said that some superficial people might believe that 
it arose as a protest against the cutting result of the last matriculation examination 
wherein 17,000 out of 24,000 students’ '-got ploughed.” The movement was to his 
mind, an attempt to adjust the relations that existed between t'lo youthful student 
and his social environment. The idealism of students and the conditions of their 
environments were not fixed quantities and they got modified from time to time 
according to the changed conditions. 

In 1929 Youth Leagues were started in large numbers, leagues with perhaps 
varying tinge of political ardour, most of them standing up for complete indepen- 
dence or Puma Swaraj of India. Poliiical colouring need not be an inevitable 
characteristic of the Student movement, although iu the rapidly ohaugmg atmosphere 
of the country one could not see how one could keep altogether away from it. Indi- 
viduals might have their own predictions in this matter but that need not guide tho 
students’ movement. 

The ‘‘Socialistic trend” said Dr. Mehta, “of the last two years was ouly a phase of 
the new outlook. The students’ movement as such need not be married to socialism 
although how it can be avoided, if at all, is another matter. It is possible that the 
imperialists as well as the anti-imperialists will try to woo the stndent world, and 
in the Swayamwar you may exercise your right of selection unless you elect to 
flirt with both parties.” 

“Now it is time to act. As the future citizens of this first city in India it is 
your duty and privilege to lead the way in so organizing the students’ movement 
that every part of the presidency may have its centre or headquarters with a decent 
set of rooms and possibly some arrangements for indoor and outdoor games. It 
should be possible on some occasions for the students of all classes, boys and girls, 
without distiuefiou of class or creed, to meet for social purposes or for sports or to 
dream of creating a new social order and plan methods of realising them.” 

The speaker then referred to the recent “matric-slaughter” and tho constitution 
of the Bombay Senate” which is very antiquated, the political satrap of the province 
being its dictator.” 

“Might it not be that many students prefer a purposeless, irresponsible existence ? 
In their own homes is it not possible for them to resist early marriage, or to insist 
on getting their sisters educated or to support inter-caste marriages, in short to fight 
against all tho conventional beliefs based on social inequalities, on differences of caste, 
creed or prejudices and superstitions ? If one thousand students of your calibre were 
prepared to raise the stai^dard of social revolt, if they abolish in practice all social 
inequalities and injustices, if Hindus, Muslims and Maliars lived in perfect comrade- 
ship without any prejudices, you would change the face of this province.” 

JDr. Mehta deplored that classical education with an emphasis on literary training 
with perverted history and anti-national outlook quite in keeping with obsolete con- 
ventions or antiquated traditions still flourished in tho Universities. The foremost duty 
of a University was that of developing tho character of students and of making them 
self-respecting and self-reliant citizens but when attempts wore made to do so by 
teaching them to exercise their rights and agitate for their demands those attempts 
were repressed and suppressed. The present system of examination was devised with 
a view to find out how much a student did not know and that was why a great 
many students failed to pass tho examinations. It was imperative that this system 
should be immediately replaced by another which will give a reasonable guarantee of 
a certain minimum standard of testing tho efficiency and the attainment of the exa- 
minees, The University needed to be reformed and reorganized in a manner that 
would establish it on a more popular basis. 

A new University Act shouW be passed which would include all those reforms 
which would also widen the objects of tho University so as to include direct concern 
about the lifo of the students after they had left the University. If education was 
to come within the reach of tho majority, especially those staying in the villages, 
its cost must be considerably reduced wlnle primary education should bo made free 
and compulsory. 



